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EDITOR'S  PREFACE. 


As  a  fitting  and,  it  is  hoped,  welcome  accompaniment  to  the 
translation  of  my  friend  Dr.  Pauli's  excellent  Life  of  King 
Alfred,  the  Publisher  has  judiciously  selected  Orosius,  the 
work  of  our  great  "West-Saxon  Monarch,  which  most 
loudly  called  for  republication,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
scarcity  and  cost,  but  also  because  of  the  glaring  inaccu- 
racies, both  in  the  text  and  translation,  of  the  only  existing 
edition.* 

Prom  the  necessity  of  writing  an  introductory  essay  I 
am  relieved  by  the  ample  and  satisfactory  account  given  of 
the  work  by  Dr.  Pauli ;  yet  a  few  words  may  not  be  deemed 
superfluous. 

The  reasons  for  ascribing  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of 
Orosius  to  Alfred,  are,  if  not  incontrovertible,  at  least  of 
sufficient  weight  to  justify  us  in  concurring  in  the  general 
belief.  That  such  labours  were  not  foreign  to  his  studies, 
may  be  seen  in  the  Preface  to  his  version  of  Boethius: 
iElpjieb  kunmj  pa&f  pealhjt;ob  fijje  bee.  ^  hie  op  bec-lebene  on 
en^if c  penbe :  JSling  Alfred  was  the  interpreter  of  this  hook 
(Boethius),  and  turned  it  from  look-Latin  into  JEnglish. 
Though  referring  to  another  work,  this  passage,  in  combiua- 
tion  with  the  Introduction  of  the  Voyages  of  Ohthere  and 
Wulfstan,t  seems  strongly  to  favour  Alfred's  claim.  "We 
have,  besides,  the  positive,  though  later,  testimony  of  "William 
of  Malmesbury,  who,  speaking  of  Alfred's  literary  labours, 
says :  plurimam  partem  JSromansB  bibliothecae  Angloriim  auri- 
bus  dedit,  opimam  praedam  peregrinarum  mercium  civium 
usibus  convectans,  cujus  prsecipui  sunt  Orosius,  etc. ;  a  very 
great  part  of  Roman  literature  he  gave  to  English  ears,  con* 
veying  a  rich  hooty  of  foreign  wa/res  for  the  use  of  his  country- 
men, the  chief  of  which  are  Orosius,  etc. 

*  The  Anglo-Saxon  Verslbn  from  the  Historian  Orosius.  By  Jllfred  the 
Great.  Together  vrithan  English  translation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  By  the  Hon. 
Daines  Barrington.    London,     mdcclxxui. 

f  See  p.  248.    Ohthepe  jttbe  hip  hlajropbe  JElfpebe  kymncse,  etc 
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With  respect  to  the  version  itself,  it  is  in  general  para- 
phrastic, and  in  many  instances  inaccurate,  evincing,  on  the 
part  of  its  author,  but  slender  acquaintance  with  the  language 
of  the  original.  Indeed,  from  the  date  of  the  subversion 
of  the  Boman  republic,  Alfred's  work  is  only  a  meagre 
epitome,  exhibiting  little  more  than  the  heads  of  the  several 
chapters. 

The  only  ancient  manuscript  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  version 
of  Orosius  known  to  exist,  is  in  the  Cottonian  Library, 
marked  Tiberius,  B.  1.  As  far  as  penmanship  is  concerned, 
it  is  unquestionably  a  precious  and  beautiful  volume,  though 
manifestly  the  handiwork  of  an  illiterate  scribe.  On  account 
of  its  antiquity  (not  later  than  the  tenth  century),  it  has, 
however,  been  held  in  a  degree  of  estimation  hardly  justified 
by  its  intrinsic  worth.  This  being  the  only  source  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  text,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  variations 
existing  among  the  several  transcripts.* 

The  attention  of  the  student  is  directed  to  certain  ano- 
malies in  the  Anglo-Saxon  text,  occurring  occasionally  in  the 
endings  of  nouns  substantive,  and  the  imperfect  plurals  of 
verbs  and  infinitives.  These  consist  chiefly  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  for  p,  and  vice-versa,  as  namon  for  naman,  bef  cuf  on 
infin.  for  befcupan,  bybap,  pa&p'an,  eoban,  for  bybon,  p»pon, 
eubon.  Similar  anomalies  occur  also  in  Alfred's  Boethius. 
Are  they  West-Saxon  ? 

The  present  text  is  founded  on  a  careful  collection  of  thai 
of  Barrington  with  the  Cottonian  manuscript.  The  transla- 
tion is  close  and  almost  literal,  though,  at  the  same  time,  read- 
able as  an  independent  work.  With  the  aid  of  the  Outline 
of  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar  (after  Eask)  and  the  Glossary 
appended  to  the  Orosius,  the  volume  will,  it  is  hoped,  render 
tne  acquisition  of  our  noble  mother-tongue  a  study  as  agree- 
able as  it  is  valuable  ;  for  without  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  no  one  can  be  a  critical  English  scholar. 

Though  here,  perhaps,  somewhat  out  of  place,  I  must  be 
allowed,  in  illustration  of  a  long-disputed  point  in  the  geo- 
graphy, of  the  North,  to  add  a  few  words  relative  to  what 
may  justly  be  pronounced  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
Alfred's  work :  the  Voyages  of  Ohthere  and  Wulfstan. 

Of  such  transcriptsDaines  Barrington  notes  the  follomng:  1.  The  Lauder- 

'  the 


dale,  formerlj  at  Ham  House,  but  no  longer  to  be  be  found  there,  marked  M.L. 
2.  The  Ballard,  marked  B.T.  3.  The  Hatton,  marked  M.H.  4.  The  filstob, 
marked  E.T. 
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Having  doubled  the  North  Cape  and  visited  the  countries 
about  the  White  Sea;  Ohthere  (whose  home  was  in  Hal  go- 
land,  the  most  northern  part  of  Norway)  proceeded  south- 
ward to  the  port  of  Sciringesheal  ;*  sailing  whence,  after 
crossing  the  Cattegat,  he  had  Gotland  (Jutland)  on  his 
right,  and  then  Seeland.  From  the  mention  of  islands  on 
his  left,  it  would  seem  that  he  sailed  between  Moen  and  See- 
land ;  for  I  cannot  agree  with  Dahhnann  (Forschungen,  Th. 
I.  and  Gesch.  v.  Dannem.  I.  p.  65,)  and  Pauli,  in  supposing 
that  Ohthere  passed  through  the  Great  Belt.  The  Gotland 
of  Wulfstan  is  evidently  the  Swedish  island  of  that  name. 

B.  Thoepe. 


TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 

This  translation  is  offered  to  the  public  with  the  diflBdence 
which  must  ever  accompany  the  attempt  to  render  into  one 
language,  thoughts  expressed  in  another.  In  this  particular 
case,  the  difficulty  of  tne  translator's  task  has  been  increased 
by  the  peculiar  natur^  of  the  author's  style.  In  his  love  for 
his  subject,  and  his  eagerness  to  do  it  justice,  and  to  establish 
facts  hitherto  considered  doubtful,  he  crowds  so  much  matter 
into  his  sentences  as  often  to  render  them  involved,  and,  in 
many  cases,  rugged  and  abrupt.  But  when  the  difficulties- 
are  once  fairly  mastered,  our  sense  of  perplexity  is  lost  in 
admiration  at  the  enthusiasm,  patience,  learning,  and  skill,, 
vdth  which  Dr.  Pauli,  &om  such  defective  materials,  has  con- 
structed a  work  so  rich  in  interest. 

The  study  of  the  biography  of  men,  who,  by  their  talents 
and  virtues,  have  made  for  themselves  a  place  in  the  world's 
history,  has  a  value  apart  from  the  intellectual  pleasure  it. 
affords.    Longfellow  says. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  may  make  ovr  lives  sublime. 

*  Of  tliis  port  Mr.  Aall,  the  latest  and  best  translator  of  the  Heimskringla,. 
thus  speaks:  "  Skiriugssalr,  respecting  the  position  of  which  so  many  of  the 
most  learned  inquirers  have  been  at  variance  and  in  doubt,  and  which  has  been 
songht  for  in  Bahuuslehn,  in  Skane,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stockholm,  and  even 
in  Prussia;  although  boUi  Snorri  and  the  authors  of  *  Sogurbrot '  and  *  Fagur. 
skinna  *  expressly  refer  it  to  Vestfold,"  etc. 
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And  surely  the  careful  investigation  of  the  records  of  the 
life  of  this  great  King  cannot  but  be  of  peculiar  interest  in 
these  days ;  for  it  will  show  us  that  true  power  and  great- 
ness arise  from  the  practice  of  justice  and  morality ;  and 
that  without  these,  skill,  ambition,  and  courage,  however 
specious  and  however  brilliant,  serve  but  as  lights  to  dazzle 
and  mislead.  Above  all,  the  History  of  Alfred's  life  shows 
that  a  firm  religious  Mth  beautifies  the  character  in  all  its 
relations,  and  enables  the  mind  to  rise  superior  to  all  trials, 
however  severe. 

Warehun. 


DR.  PAULI'S  PREFACE. 

The  plan  of  the  following  work  was  conceived  at  Oxford, 
in  the  November  of  the  eventful  year  1848,  at  a  time  when 
German  hearts  trembled,  as  they  had  seldom  done  before,  for 
the  preservation  of  their  Fatherland,  and  especially  for  the 
contmuance  of  those  States  which  were  destined  by  Heaven 
for  the  protection  and  support  of  Germany.  That  was  a 
fearful  winter!  Yarious  misgivings  'as  to  my  abode  in  a 
foreign  land  arose  on  the  receipt  of  such  serious  accoimts 
from  home.  A  daily  visit  to  the  venerable  old  Bodleian 
Library,  with  its  wealth  of  literature,  and  especially  its  valu- 
able manuscripts,  could  alone,  for  a  few  hours,  dissipate  my 
gloomy  thoughts.  In  spite  of  these,  and  almost  impercep- 
tibly to  myse&,  I  took  a  growing  interest  in  the  history  of  the 
struggles  and  victories  of  Alfred  of  the  "West  Saxons. 

I  resolved  to  select  the  Life  of  this  most  excellent  King  as 
a  starting-point  for  my  future  studies  in  English  History — ^to 
which  I  had  lately  received  a  fresh  impulse  on  account  of  my 
project  of  continuing  Lappenberg's  "  History  of  England, 
which  the  worthy  Author  was  obliged  to  leave  incomplete, 
owing  to  the  serious  disease  in  his  eyes. 

I  was  most  eagerly  pursuing  my  preparations  for  the  Life 
of  Alfred,  when  other  engagements  mtervened,  and  prevented 
me  from  taking  any  steps  towards  its  accomplishment  until 
the  commencement  of  the  following  autumn ;  and  now,  after 
various  and  frequently  longer  interruptions,  the  work  is  first 
completed.    Nearly  two  whole  years  have  passed,  and  tho 
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eyes  of  the  world  are  still,  as  then,  fixed,  but  more  eafnestly, 
on  the  solution  of  things  in  Ghermany. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  describe  the  high  moral  position 
which  Alfred  occupies  in  the  organic  development  of  the 
history  of  the  liberties  of  Enfirlaad.  according  to  my  best 
abilit/,  and  from  that  point  T^ew  wUch  GerUi  hi/torical 
research  into  the  most  authentic  sources  of  information  has 
established.  Afber  a  thorough  inyestigation,  I  am  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  paucity  of  matenal  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  impediments  to  the  work.  These  consist  partljr  in 
the  difficulty  which  exists  in  combining  original  historical 
inquiry  with  the  nanration  of  past  facts, — and  partly  in  my 
own  inability  to  compensate  for  poyertj^  of  resource  by  a 
fluent  style  of  composition.  Neither  do  I  feel  myself  firee 
from  fault  in  the  critical  part  of  the  work;  but  here  the 
errors  arise  from  my  love  for  the  subject,  and  not  from  the 
idle  vanity  of  authorship. 

I  look,  then,  with  confidence,  to  the  sentence  which  strict 
and  impartial  judges  may  pass  upon  my  work.  It  is  written 
by  a  G-erman,  and  for  Germans ;  and,  as  it  is  hoped,  in  the 
spirit  of  German  inquiry.  "What  the  author  owes  to  the 
literature  of  his  own  country,  is  faithfully  acknowledged  in 
its  proper  place.  The  country  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  not  only 
openea  to  him  aU  its  wealth  of  materials  for  his  work,  but  he 
owes  much  gratitude  for  the  personal  friendship  of  the  most 
able  literary  men  of  England — such  as  Kemble  and  Thorpe ; 
and  for  the  kind  assistance  rendered  him  by  the  officers  of 
the  Bodleian  Library,  the  British  Museum,  and  of  other  large 
collections  of  books  in  that  country. 

I  have  employed  those  authorities  that  have  been  pubHshed 
in  England,  or  else  gathered  my  information  from  manu- 
scripts, whose  confused  orthography  I  did  not  attempt  to 
arrange  in  consecutive  order,  as  Jacob  Grimm  has  done  with 
respect  to  the  German  dialects.  May  the  great  master  of 
this  excellent  system  pardon  me,  when  he  leama  that  this 
disregard  of  his  example  was  prompted  by  my  desire  of 
thoroughly  understanding  the  originals,  and  that  my  frequient 
difficulty  has  rather  been  to  rise  above  the  idiomatic  structure 
of  the  languages  of  the  ninth  century.  And  now  let  the  book 
speak  for  itself. 
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2  INTEODUCTIOir. 

Alfred  of  Wessei,  the  only  ruler  of  England  ever  sur- 
named  the  Great^,  had  to  endure  infinitely  greater  trials, 
and  during  the  principal  part  of  his  life,  to  wage  a  far  more 
difBicult  war,  than  any  of  the  other  celebrated  kings  of  the 
G-erman  race ;  notwithstanding  this,  with  the  most  unwearied 
perseverance,  he  founded  institutions  which  remain  to  this 
day,  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  links  in  the 
progressive  political  development  of  the  powerful  Saxon 
people  on  the  British  island.  "Without  douot,  this  was  also 
essentially  advanced  by  the  peculiar  character  of  his  sub- 
jects, and  the  isolated  position  of  the  country  where  they  had 
become  settled.  It  seems  almost  as  if  the  oranch  of  Angles 
and  Saxons  which  had  separated  itself  from  the  parent-stem 
so  firmly  rooted  on  the  continent,  had  in  a  short  time  put 
forth  more  vigorous  shoots  in  the  fertile  soil  of  the  island, 
than  the  FrMiks  had  done  in  conquered  Gaul,  or  even  the 
ancient  Saxons  in  their  own  home.  The  priests  and  nobles 
of  Charlemagne  already  attended  the  schools  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  the  learned  Alcuin  was  anxious  to  return  from 
the  Frankish  court  to  the  convent  library  at  York.  When 
Alfred  died,  his  relation  Henry,  the  father  of  Otho  the  Great, 
who  brought  the  Eoman  Empire  into  Germany,  was  a  young 
man,  and  Christian  education  was  only  in  its  first  infancy 
amongst  his  Saxon  people. 

On  turning  our  attention  to  tbe  records  of  those  three 
German  princes  who  were  called  the  Grreat,  it  seems  as 
though  their  history  was  destined  to  the  same  £a.te — ^that  ot 
being  early  blended  with  popular  tradition.  And  yet  how 
much  difference  there  is  between  them !  Among  the  Teutonic 
people,  the  image  of  Theodoric  was  almost  entirely  merged  in 
the  indistinct  form  of  a  dark,  gigantic  hero,  so  long  the  theme 
of  many  a  German  song.  Chajdemagne  became  the  hero  of 
Europe,  in  Germanic  and  Celtic  poetry  and  romances ;  not- 
withstanding this,  the  traces  of  his  historical  existence  are 
clear  enough,  and  Eginhard  has  left  to  all  ages  a  faithful  pic- 
ture of  his  personal  appearance.  Alfred's  name,  on  the  con- 
trary, lapsed  into  that  myth  which  to  this  day  obscures  it, 
and  which,  to  careless  eyes,  efiaces  the  lives  and  deeds  of 
celebrated  men  from  the  pages  of  history.    Of  him  also  his 

^  He  was  first  desigaated  thus  in  the  sixteenth  centnrj. 
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people  STing^,  but  the  old  Pagan  cKann  of  those  songs  has  long 
ago  been  broken ;  for  the  zealous  Church,  in  her  fervent  gra- 
titude to  him,  embodied  him  in  her  legends ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  later  stories  of  the  monks  may  have  frequently 
originated  in  their  ceUa,  and  have  been  the  result  of  pious 
&aud.  Who  can  decide  what  traditionary  husk  is  the 
easier  to  remove  in  order  to  reach  the  solid  kernel  of  true 
history? 

Although  Alfred  Hved  at  a  time  when  our  perception  of 
his  individuality  is  not  obscured  by  the  shadowy  clouds 
of  tradition,  and  in  a  country  where  the  sober  prose  of 
reality  had  early  taken  the  place  of  all  the  poetry  of  more 
southern  lands,  yet  he  was  never  fortunate  enough  to  find  a 
Cassiodorua  or  an  Eginhard  amongst  those  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded.  At  the  first  glance,  indeed,  Asser  might  be 
compared  with  the  latter ;  but,  if  the  G-esta  Alfredi  is  some- 
what more  closely  observed,  one  doubt  after  another  will 
arise,  whether,  in  the  form  which  is  preserved  to  us,  this  can 
really  be  the  work  of  that  bishop  who  was  so  trusted  by  his 

^  In  the  so-called  "  Proyerbs  of  Eing  Alfred,"  quoted  bj  Kemble  in  his  *'  Sob- 
mon  and  Saturn/'  1848,  p.  226,  ff. 

"Alfred 
Engleue  herd 
Englene  darling 
in  Enkelonde  he  was  King. 
Alfred  he  was  in  Enkelonde  a  king 
Wei  swi)>e  strong  and  lussmn  ping ; 
he  was  king  and  cleric 
fiill  wel  he  louede  Godes  were ; 
he  was  wis  on  his  word 
And  war  on  his  work 
he  was  pe  wisiste  num 
pad  was  in  Engelonde  on." 

And  Lajamon's  Brut.  ed.  Sir  F.  Madden,  1848,  L  269. 

Seo/SISen  per  seflter 

monie  hundred  wintre 

cone  Alfred  pe  King 

Engelondes  deorling 

And  wrat  pe  lagan  on  Englis,  &c. 

Both  poems  originated  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Saxon 
feelings  of  the  English  people  being  revived  in  their  first  attempts  at  literature, 
they  doubtlessly  lemembered  with  gratitude  him  who  had  achieved  their  former 
greatness. 

b2 
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king.  Criticism  has  been  jQrequently  employed  on  this  little 
book,  but  it  has  never  decided  the  important  question.  For 
my  own  part,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  solve  such  a  problem 
in  its  full  extent ;  and  I  doubt  much  whether  it  is  possible 
to  determine  the  point  with  absolute  certainty.  I  nnd,  so 
far,  that,  with  the  single  exception  of  Thomas  Wright,  in  the 
^'  Biographia  Literaria  Britannica,  I.,  405-413,"  no  one  has 
thought  of  denying  the  authenticity  of  the  book ;  the  best 
Ei^lish  and  German  authors  rather  maintain  that  it  was 
reafly  written  by  Asser,  and  is  our  best  authority  for  the  life 
of  this  great  king'.  ... 

I  cannot  altogether  avoid  considering  it  in  this  light ;  but 
I  wiU  bring  forward  those  parts  of  the  work  which,  after 
much  attentive  examination,  I  believe  to  be  correct,  as  well  as 
those  which  appear  to  be  spurious  or  inaccurate. 

Unfortunately,  we  possess  no  good  manuscript  of  this  bio- 
graphy. The  most  ancient,  a  Cottonian  MS.,  Otho,  a.  XII., 
a  relic  of  the  tenth  century,  was  lost  in  the  destructive  fire 
which  so  seriously  injured  Sir  Richard  Cotton's  library,  in 
the  year  1731.  Happily  for  us,  however,  Wise^,  in  his  edition 
of  Asser,  has  preserved  a  copy  of  this  manuscript,  jfrom  which 
we  learn  that  it  did  not  contain  many  records  which  we  find 
in  other  manuscripts,  and  especially  in  the  latest  and  most 
doubtful  ones.  These  are  collected  under  the  name  of  the 
Chronicon  Fani  S.  Neoti  sive  Annales  Johannis  Asserii, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  bad  compilation  from  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  and  from  various  unauthentic  legends,  and 
which  has  been  received  into  the  most  modem  MSS.,  exe- 
cuted so  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  and  also  into  the 
careful  Editio  Princeps  of  Archbishop  Parker,  in  1674, 
whether  purposely  or  fiom  oversight,  it  is  impossible  to  say^. 
"Wise's  correct  criticism  has,  however,  preserved  the  text  of 
the  tenth  century. 

We  also  find  that  Florence  of  Worcester  copied  a  large 
portion  of  the  biography  into  his  Chronicle.     It  is,  therefore, 

>  Pertz  Monnm.  Hist  Germ.  i.  p.  449,  n.  34,  where  Asser  is  quoted  as  "  Titae 
iBlfredi  auctor  coaeyns."  Vide  Lappenberg's  History  of  England,  i.  S.  zlviii., 
811 ;  and  latterly  Eemble,  **  The  Saxons  in  England,'*  iL  42,  n. 

2  Annales  remm  gestamm  ^Ifredi  auctore  Asserio  Meneyensi  rec.  F.  Wise, 
Oxon.  1722,  8. 

s  Monainenta  Historica  Britannica,  preface,  p*  79, 80. 
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necessary  at  this  stage  of  our  inquiry  to  notice  the  latter 
historical  work.  When  we  consider  its  almost  literal  agree- 
ment with  our  biography,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that 
Asser  is  not  once  recognised  as  an  authority.  Florence 
casually  mentions  him  only  twice;  once  in  the  year  872, 
when,  on  occasion  of  Werfrith's  elevation  to  the  bishopric  of 
Worcester,  he  includes  him  in  a  very  incorrect  list  of  learned 
men,  although  he  flourished  at  a  later  period  at  the  court  of 
Alfred ;  and  again,  in  the  utterly  inexplicable  record  of  the 
year  883: 

Assero  Scirebnmensi  episcopo  defancto  saccedit  Snithelmns,  &e. : 

whereas  we  learn  from  Asser  himself,  that  he  was  not  known 
or  confided  in  by  the  king  until  885. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  likewise  informs  us,  that 
Asser,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  died  in  910 ;  and  we  find  his 
signature,  "  Asser  episcopus,"  affixed  to  authentic  documents 
so  late  as  the  year  909^.  We  have,  then,  nothing  to  do  with 
the  above-named  record,  except  simply  to  reject  it^. 

We  look  in  vain  for  the  reasons  which  induced  Florence  to 
conceal  the  name  of  the  author  from  whose  work  he  literally 
copied  large  portions  ;  perhaps  he  thought  it  superfiuous  to 
mention  a  book  which  must  have  been  generally  known  in 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century*,  when  he  took  the 
liberty  of  plagiarising  from  it  at  his  own  discretion. 

But  did  he  really  take  all  his  Chronicle  from  Asser? 
Might  he  not  have  had  before  him  either  Asser's  Latin 
translation  of  the  Annals  from  850  to  887,  or  even  the  original 
Saxon  Chronicle  ?  This  opinion  has  strong  probability  in  its 
favour;  but  then  the  question  arises,  whether  the  strictly 
annalistic  sections  of  Asser's  work  were  not  added  at  a  later 
period  to  the  biographical  parts  of  the  original  Yita,  in  that 
episodical  form  which  has  descended  to  us.  But,  according 
to  the  lost  Cottonian  MS.,  we  find  them  already  in  existence 
in  the  tenth  century,  long  before  Florence  transcribed  them ; 
and  this  peculiar  and  strange  mingling  of  annals  and  biogra- 
phy would  seem  actually  to  have  proceeded  from  our  Asser, 
and  to  have  been  the  original  form  of  his  work. 

»  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  335,  337, 1077, 1082,  1087. 

«  Vide  Thorpe's  New  Edition  of  Florent.  Wigorn.  Chron.  i.  98. 

»  Florence  died  July  7th,  1118.    ii.  72,  Ed.  Thorpe. 
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Lappenberg^,  on  yarioos  weU-establifihed  groonds,  inclines 
to  the  opinion  that  the  Annak  themBelves — at  least,  those  of 
tibe  years  879,  884,  885,  886,  and  887— are  the  work  of 
Asser ;  but  that  the  literal  agreement  of  the  rest  with  the 
words  of  the  ChronicleB,  preclude  the  idea  of  their  being  his 
composition. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicles  were  first  commenced  under  Al&ed,  and  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  oldest  edition  we  possess,  their  reckoning 
began  soon  after  890.  Composed  on  the  Latin  model,  they 
consisted  of  materials  of  aU  kinds,  and  were  originated  at  a 
time  when  Alfred  and  his  contemporaries  were  actively  en- 
gaged in  improving  their  native  language.  Asser,  the  "Welsh- 
man, must  have  understood  Saxon :  he  had,  undoubtecQy,  the 
Chronicle  of  890  before  him,  when,  in  893^,  he  wrote  the  life 
of  his  king ;  but  the  continuation,  which  treats  of  the  last 
years  of  Alfred's  reign,  and  which  was  written  in  the  follow- 
ing century,  he  could  not  have  possessed.  He  might,  indeed, 
have  also  had  a  Latin  copy  of  the  Chronicle,  from  whence 
he,  and  Florence  after  him,  derived  the  dates  of  their  general 
history.  I  perceive,  with  pleasure,  that  the  annalistic  dates  of 
both  these  authors,  with  only  few  exceptions,  agree  literally 
with  the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Ajiglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
which  are  also  of  West  Saxon  origin,  and  especially  with  the 
oldest  Cambridge  copies.  The  following  are  selected  exam- 
ples of  this  agreement : 

Asser.  ^lobbkce.  Chbon.  Sax. 

A.  860.  Tioco  fiueris  dominati  sont.  Wealstowe  geweald  ahton. 

A.  874.  Ciiidam  msipienti  ministro  regis.  Annm  nnwisum  cjningeB  pegne. 

A.  881.  Unito  proelio  pagani  eqnis  inTentis  U)sr  weartS  se  here  gehorsod  sefter 

eqnites  &cti  sunt.  pam  gefeohte. 

Again  Asser  omits  these  records,  which  are  also  wanting 
in  the  oldest  copies  of  the  Chronicle : 

A.  870.  The  Section:  and  fordidon  ealle  pa  mynstre,  &c.,  to — ^pa  hit  wear^  to  nan 
ping. 

A.  871.  And  heora  pser  wear^  o'Ser  o£slegen.    Wssa  nama  waos  Sidroc. 

A.  877.  And  se  sciphere  segelode  west  ymbntan. 

But  we  must  confess  that  sometimes  other  elements  in- 

1  Gottinger  Gel.  Anz.  April  1st,  1844. 

2  Asser  in  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  p.  492,  a  yigesimo  aetatis  anno  tisqne  ad  qnadra- 
gesimum  quintnm  annnm  quern  nnnc  agit. 
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trade  into  tlie  Chronicle  of  Florence  wliich  ore  not  to  be  found 
either  in  the  earliest  ChronicleB  or  in  the  "  G-esta  Alfredi ;" 
for  example,  the  ObituB  Sti  Swithimi,  a.  862,  which  is  only 
mentioned  in  the  two  latest  Chronicles,  and  which,  Kke  the 
account  of  Asser's  death  in  the  year  883,  is  of  no  valne.  It 
is  therefore  difficult  to  decide  whether  Morence  borrowed 
from  Asser's  work  the  Annals  of  the  years  from  850  to  887, 
and  then  augmented  them  from  his  own  materials ;  or  whe- 
ther, which  IS  quite  as  likely,  he  adopted  Asser's  authorities 
and  manner,  and  compiled  them  himself. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  strictly  biographical  parts  of 
the  work,  which,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  consist  of 
episodes  of  more  or  less  length,  but  which  seem,  in  many 
places,  to  have  been  much  mutilated.  The  following  are  the 
principal: 

A.  849.  The  genealogy  and  birth  of  Alfred,  taken  from  the  **  Genealogical  Begister 

of  the  West  Saxons.**— Florent.  A.  849. 
A.  855.  The  strife  bet?reen  Ethelwcilf  and  his  son  Ethelbald ;  the  fearfril  history 

of  Queen  Eadbnrga. — Florent.  A.  855. 
A.  866.  Alfred's  youth  and  love  of  study. — ^Florent.  A.  871. 
A.  867.  The  excursion  into  Northumbria,  more  precise  than  in  the  Chronicle. — 

Florent.  a.  867. 
A.  868.  Alfred's  marriage.~-Florent.  A.  868. 

A.  871.  Continuation  of  the  description  of  the  Battle  of  Ashdnne. — Florent.  A.  871 . 
A.  878.  Contmuation  of  the  description  of  the  Battle  of  Etbandune. — Florent. 

A.  878. 
A.  884.  The  long  account  of  the  bodily  sufferings,  the  &mily,  and  learned  com- 
panions of  the  King. — ^Florent.  A.  871-872. 

Asser's  own  connexion  with  his  Prince.    Excursion  into  Wales. 
A.  887.  A  long  episode  concerning  Alfred's  studies,  sickness,  mode  of  government, 

endowments,  and  admmistration,  with  which  the  book  condudes. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  last  section  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  MS.,  at  least  from  the  words  "  Ingeniosam  beneyo- 
lentiam"  to  "  locupletatim  ditavit"-(p.  491-495),  is  written  by 
a  later  hand. 

All  these  sections  Elorence  copies  almost  literally,  but 
where,  towards  the  end,  they  become  more  lengthy,  he 
abridges  them;  sometimes,  as  we  can  see  by  comparing 
them,  he  substitutes  one  year  for  another;  but  he  always 
omits  the  titles  of  the  chapters,  which  are  invariably  written 
in  a  peculiar  style ;  I  hope,  the  genuine  one  of  Asser. 

P.  473  A.  866.  "  Sed  ut  more  navigantium  loquar  ne  diutis 
nayim  imdis  et  velamentis  concedentes,  et  a  terra  longius 
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enayigantes  longum  circumferamur  inter  tantas  bellorum 
clades  et  annorum  enumerationes,  ad  id  quod  nos  maxime  ad 
hoc  opus  incitavit  nobis  redeundum  esse  censeo ;  silicet  ali- 
quantulum  autem  mew  cognitioni  innotuit^,"  &c, 

P.  484  A.  834.  "  Igitur  ut  ad  id,  unde  digressus  sum  re- 
deam,  ne  diutuma  navigatione  portum  optatae  quietis 
omittere  cogar,  aliquantulum,  quantum  notitisB  mes&  in- 
notuerit,"  &c. 

There  is  also  completely  wanting  the  account,  in  the 
year  877,  of  the  king's  shipbuilding,  which  is  neither  to  be 
found  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  And  this  circumstance  casts 
considerable  suspicion  on  the  fact  that  Alfred,  in  the  despe- 
rate state  of  his  affairs  at  that  time,  seriously  thought  of 
undertaking  a  naval  expedition  against  the  national  enemy. 
This  may  have  originated  in  the  record  of  a  sea-fight  which 
took  place  in  the  year  875,  which  is  contained  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle.  In  the  year  878,  Florence  omits  the  nar- 
ration of  Alfred's  residence  with  the  cowherd,  which  is  given 
in  the  "  Vita  Sti  Neoti,"  written  towards  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century,  and  of  which  only  the  introductory  part  seema 
to  have  been  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  MS.  Finally, 
Florence  says  nothing  of  the  notorious  clause  respecting  the 
establishment  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  year  886, 
taken  by  Camden  from  the  MS.  Savile  only,  in  which  either 
he  or  some  other  person,  out  of  zeal  for  Alma  Mater,  has 
attempted  a  deception,  and  whose  correctness,  especially  after 
the  notice  in  Lappenberg's  History  of  England,  I.,  339,  no 
reasonable  man  will  continue  to  believe. 

"With  the  exception  of  these  three  instances,  I  consider  the 
remaining  episodes,  even  in  the  larger  portion  of  their  details, 
to  be  the  genuine  productions  of  Asser.  The  History  of 
Queen  Edburga,  doubted  by  "Wright  (p.  409),  exists  in  the 
Cotton.  MS.;  the  "multis  habetur  incognitum"  may  have 
been  Asser's,  who  had  then  lived  only  a  short  time  amongst 
the  West  Saxons,  and  could  scarcely  have  known  much  of 
what  had  taken  place  amongst  them  more  than  eighty  years 
before,  and  who  undoubtedly  took  a  greater  pleasure  in  tran- 

^  There  can  be  compared  with  this  the  similar  passage  introduced  hj  Ethel- 
werd,  iy,  p.  514,  Monum.  Hist.  Brit:  "Veluti  advecta  navis  per  gnrgites 
undarum  longinqua  spatia  tenet,"  &c.  Both,  as  true  sons  of  Britain,  derive  their 
comparison  from  navigation. 
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scribing  the  narrative,  because,  as  lie  expressly  says,  lie  had 
heard  it  so  often  from  his  truth-loving  king^. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  be  allowed  to  mention  a  few  other 
points.  It  is  inexplicable  that  Asser  should  omit  the  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Merton,  in  871,  and  the  entire  year 
885,  or  rather  that  he  does  not  relate  the  events  which  in 
the  Chronicle  follow  the  year  884.  In  the  year  883,  there 
is  wanting,  not  only  the  record  of  the  death  of  Asser,  Bishop 
of  Sherborne,  which  omission  explains  itself,  but  even  the 
narration  of  the  Embassy  to  Eome,  and  to  the  East,  which  is 
confirmed  by  Elorence  and  the  most  ancient  Chronicles. 
These  are  defects  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
damaged  state  in  which  the  work  is  come  down  to  us.  The 
question  will  also  present  itself,  why  Asser,  who  himself  tells 
us  (p.  492)  that  he  wrote  in  893,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  the 
king's  age,  did  not  bring  down  the  biography  later  than  887. 
I  consider  this  circumstance  rather  as  a  further  ground  for 
believing  in  the  authenticity  of  the  work^ ;  for  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  the  renewed  contests  with  the  Danes,  who, 
after  the  death  of  King  Guthorm-Athelstan,  of  East  Anglia, 
A.  890,  again  threatened  to  commence  hostilities,  and  who 
were  only  finally  and  entirely  subdued  after  the  year  893. 
It  is  more  than  rash  to  suppose  with  "Wright  (p.  411)  that 
the  whole  biography  could  not  have  been  composed  before 
the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  because  the  Translatio  Sti 
Neoti  took  place  in  the  year  974,  after  which  the  life  of  this 
saint  must  have  been  written,  and  thence  proceeded  the 
work  attributed  to  Asser,  whose  real  author  was,  perhaps, 
a  monk  of  St.  Neot,  who  assumed  the  name  of  the  already 
celebrated  friend  of  the  great  king.  Such  an  opinion  as  this 
can  have  only  the  most  unsatisfactory  grounds  to  rest  upon. 
We  must  also  be  very  careftd  how  we  agree  with  Wright,  in 
contemning  the  style  of  this  little  work ;  in  some  portions  of 
which  we  recognise  a  rare  beauty.  I  will  onlv  quote  two 
instances  of  this,  both  treating  of  the  industry  of  the  king : 

P.  486.  "Veluti  apis  prudentissima,  quae  primo  mane 
charis  e  cellulis  consurgens  aestivo  tempore,  per  incerta  aeris 
itinera  cursum  veloci  volatu  dirigens,  super  multiplices  ac 

1  P.  471.    A  domino  meo  Alfredo  Anji^azonam  rege  veridico. 
'  Lappeuberg  in  d.  Gottiog.  Gelehrt.  Anz.  April  4th,  1844. 
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diverBos  herbanun,  oleraiD,  fruticum  flosculos  descendit  pro- 
batque  quid  maxime  plaouerit,  atque  domum  leportafc." 

P.  491.  '^  Yelut  apiB  fertilissima  longe  lateque  gronnios 
interrogaiido  discurreiiB,  multiinodofi  divinae  scripturae  floB. 
culoB  mhianter  et  incessabiliter  coBgregaTit,  quels  piaecordii 
Bui  cellolas  densatim  replevit." 

Such  passages  as  these  are  rarely. to  be  met  with  in  the 
dry  monastic  works  of  the  middle  ages ;  they  contain  words 
which  could  haye  sprung  only  from  deep  fe^;  and  from 
them,  Asser  seems  to  haye  been  a  man  in  whom  were  blended 
the  pure  yigour  of  a  child  of  nature,  and  a  true  poetical 
spirit. 

Einallj,  Thorpe,  in  his  translation  of  Lappenberg's  History, 
II.,  326,  N.  1,  a£rms  that  the  sceptics  as  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  book  may  quote  in  their  fayour,  the  expression  ^'yasalLi" 
occurring  in  the  year  878,  but  a  striking  contradiction  of  this 
opinion  is  furnished  by  a  document  in  Kemble's  Cod.  DijkLom. 
Anglos.  JN*.  216.  This  document  was  undoubtedly  written 
in  the  year  821,  and  contains  these  words :  ^'  Expeditionem 
cum  Xn.  yasaLlis  et  cum  tantis  scutis."  In  a  sinular  manner 
as  "yasaUus"  (in  the  Cotton.  MS.  "  fEkssillis'*)  the  thrice-re- 
peated exprcBsion  curtus  regis  (p.  473, 485, 488)  must  be  con- 
sidered, as  well  as  some  other  instances  of  a  peculiar  Latinity, 
^•y*  gronnius,  p.  491 ;  gronnosus,  p.  480;  cambra,  p.  491.  These 
words  are  to  be  found  in  Du  Cange,  and  still  older  examples 
are  extant  of  them.  The  expression  '^  yasallus"  occurs  also  in 
the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne.  It  is  yery  remarkable  to 
find  a  Welshman  writing  the  name  of  our  people,  gentes 
Theotiscae,  p.  471. 

That  a  Briton  (and  who  could  it  be  except  theWelshAsser ?) 
had  a  share  in  the  work^,  must  necessanly  be  inferred  from 
the  constantly  recurring  addition  of  Celtic  names  of  places 
to  the  Saxon  and  Latin  ones. 

P.  470.  The  Isle  of  Thanet,  called  by  the  Britons  Euim^. 

P.  475.  Snotengaham  is  called  Tigguocobauc,  in  Latin 
speluncarum  domus,  faithfully  copied  by  Florence. 

P.  477.  Wilton  is  situated  near  Guilou. 

P.  478.  Thornsffitan  is  called  Dumgueis. 

1  Thorpe,  in  his  late  preface  to  his  Florent.  Wigoni.  p.  viL  n.  3,  also  argaes 
from  this  in  favoor  of  Asser. 

2  This  may  be  taken  from  Nennios,  "  Rnichim,"  Monnm.  Hist  Brit.  p.  63. 
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P.  479.  Ezanceastre  is  called  Gair  wise. 

P.  480.  Mumen  quod  Biitannice  dicitur  Abon. 

P.  481.  Selwudu,  silva  magna  Goitmaur. 

P.  482.  Circencester,  Cairceri. 

Asser  "wrote  thus  for  his  cotmiaymen^. 

This  may  suffice  for  the  present  respecting  this  important 
little  book,  which  unfortunately,  owing  to  its  deficiencies  and 
peculiarities,  is  in  many  respects  open  to  censure.  We  shall 
frequently,  however,  recur  to  it  in  the  course  of  this  work,  in 
reference  to  various  and  often  questionable  particulars ;  such 
as  Asser's  own  life,  which  must  necessarily  be  connected  with 
that  of  his  king. 

We  may  venture  to  treat  much  more  briefly  the  remaining 
authorities,  which  entirely  concern  the  Anglo-Saxon  period, 
and  whose  value  and  mutual  agreement  are  very  properly 
brought  prominently  forward  by  Lappenberg  in  the  intro- 
duction to  his  excellent  historiciu  work. 

13ie  oldest  authority,  and  the  most  important  for  our  pur- 
pose, is,  of  course,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle.  We  have 
already  seen  that  a  part  ot  thQ  Gesta  Alfredi  was  taken 
from  it.  The  most  ancient  copy  that  we  possess  corresponds, 
in  the  form  of  its  letters,  with  the  other  genuine  books  of 
Alfred's  time ;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  in- 
terruptions which  occur  in  the  manuscript  immediately  after 
the  year  891,  leave  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  written 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  Kifig  Alfred's  reign.  It  may 
therefore  be  reasonably  presumed  that  transactions  first 
began  to  be  generally  recorded  in  the  language  of  the  people 
at  that  time.  Amongst  the  reasons  for  this  presumption,  by 
no  means  the  least  important  is,  that  about  the  year  853, 
soon  after  the  birth  of  Alfred,  the  records  of  each  year  in- 
crease in  length,  and  begin  to  lose  their  original  calendar 
form.  The  whole  of  that  section  which  treats  of  Alfred's  life 
is  very  similar  in  five  of  our  manuscripts,  which  in  other 
respects  often  differ  from  each  other ;  and  one  of  the  most 
recent.  Cotton.  MS.  Domitian,  A.  VIII.,  gives  a  very  bad 
and  inaccurate  abridgment  of  events  till  about  the  year 
1000,  in  the  Saxon  and  Latin  languages ;  and  is  especially 

>  Lingard,  in  his  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church,  ii.  426, 
brings  forward  good  reasons  for  di£fering  with  Wright. 
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meagre  in  its  details  of  Alfred's  lifetime,  wbicli  is  tbe  more 
remarkable  as  it  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  written  at 
Canterbury.  The  Cambridge  manuscript,  and  the  two  MSS. 
Cott.  Tib.  A.  VI.  and  Tib.  B.  I.,  which  were  all  compiled 
within  the  bounds  of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  singularly  co- 
incide in  all  essential  points  of  their  a<;counts  relating  to  the 
ninth  century.  The  MS.  Cotton.  Tib.  IV.  presents,  during 
this  epoch,  only  very  few  deviations,  and  is  almost  similar  to 
those  preceding.  But  this  MS.,  whicb  originated  in  Wor- 
cester, always  remains  a  year  behind  the  three  oldfer  copies  in 
the  chronology  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  agreeing 
in  this  respect,  as  originally  our  oldest  MSS.  seem  to  have 
done,  with  the  Northern  historians — as  Simeon  of  Durham, 
whose  chronology,  as  Kemble  particularly  remarks,  differs 
from  that  of  the  Soutb  of  England,  which  is  generally  correct. 

The  editions  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  even  that  pub- 
lished by  the  Eecord  Commission,  in  the  Monumenta  Histo- 
rica  Britannica,  have  by  no  means  succeeded  in  indicating 
the  minute  details  and  relative  value  of  each  of  the  Tear-books, 
written  in  various  dialects,  ^t  different  times,  and  in  different 
places,  so  as  to  elucidate  the  text,  and  render  it  more  intelli- 
gible to  critics  of  the  present  day.  "We  reserve,  for  a  later 
opportunity,  a  more  strict  investigation  into  these  remark- 
able productions  of  the  early  middle  ages. 

Etbelwerd's  dry  Chronicle  is,  in  general,  little  more  than  an 
elaboration  of  the  early  Saxon  annals,  in  barbarous  Latin ; 
liere  and  there,  however,  it  is  evident  that  some  other  popular 
sources  of  information  were  employed  by  him.  He  rarely 
gives  any  particulars  of  Alfred's  life ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  sur- 
prising that  he,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  Wessex, 
should  not  have  given  a  more  circumstantial  account  of  his 
great  ancestor ;  considering,  too,  that  only  a  hundred  years 
liad  elapsed  since  he  flourished.  No  part  of  his  work  is  so 
grievously  and  hopelessly  mutilated  as  the  third  chapter  of 
the  fourth  book,  which  treats  of  Alfred.  The  latest  edition 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Mon.  Hist.  Brit. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  Florence ;  we  possess^ 
an  excellent  edition,  recently  compiled  with  great  care  by 
Thorpe  for  the  English  Historical  Society,  in  which  also  the 
most  accurate  text  of  Asser  may  be  found. 

Simeon  of  Durham,  who,  in  composing  his  Chronicle,  must 
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liave  referred  frequently  to  Florence,  occasionally  mentions 
many  details,  particularly  in  883,  and  when  the  subject 
relates  to  the  North  of  England. 

Ingulph,  Abbot  of  Croyland,  once  secretary  to  the  Con- 
queror, m  the  work  attributed  to  him,  and  which  chiefly 
treats  of  the  history  of  his  convent,  relates  various  events  that 
rest  upon  arbitrary  assumptions  or  supposititious  documents, 
and  seem  to  have  arisen  from  ignorance  of  the  authorities 
above  named.  How  could  an  Englishman,  so  imbued  with 
the  Norman  spirit,  in  the  first  fifty  or  sixtv  years  after  the 
Conquest,  avoid  making  some  confusion  in  the  accounts  which 
were  given  him  of  the  condition  of  the  conquered  country 
during  the  previous  two  centuries?  It  appears  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  Asser's  book,  as  he  must  have  taken  from 
it  his  description  of  Alfred's  method  of  measuring  time.  "We 
cite  his  work  according  to  the  edition,  carefully  prepared 
by  Sir  H.  Savile,  of  the  Eerum  Anglicarum  Scriptores  post 
Bedam  praedpui,  Francofurti,  1603. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  has,  imfortunately,  never  found  an 
intelligent  editor  even  in  the  M-on.  Hist.  Brit.,  though  he 
merits  one  more  than  any  other  historian  of  the  middle  ages 
of  England.  The  spirited  manner  in  which  he  describes 
battles  was,  most  probably,  caused  by  his  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  old  songs  of  the  people ;  and  we  shall  often  be 
indebted  to  it  in  the  following  work,  especially  for  the  account 
of  the  sea-fight  in  the  year  897. 

"William  of  Malmesbury  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  a 
more  learned  historian,  and  of  endeavouring  to  invest  the  dry 
form  of  the  Old  Chronicle  with  a  more  attractive  style ;  but 
his  researches  are  often  by  no  means  correct,  and  his  errors  can- 
not be  forgotten.  The  best  edition  of  the  G-esta  Eeg.  Angl., 
is  that  of  the  English  Historical  Society,  by  Th.  D.  Hardy : 
London,  1840. 

The  old  French  rhyming  Chronicle  of  Q-eoffrei  Q-aimar 
takes  that  part  which  relates  to  our  subject  chiefly  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Year-books  ;  the  copies  ol  these,  which  the 
poet  had  before  him,  differ  in  some  points  from  those  we 
possess.  He  used,  also,  other  authorities.  The  first  edition 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Mon.  Hist.  Brit. 

The  remaining  historians  who  have  treated  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  as  Ailred  of  Eiveaux,  Eoger  of  Wendovor,  Matthew 
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of  Westminster,  &c.,  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  places 
where  they  are  quoted. 

Two  very  important  authorities  for,  and  aids  in,  our  under- 
taking, are  the  La^B  of  Al&ed,  in  Thorpe's  admirable  edition, 
*^  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England :"  London,  1840 ; 
and  Kemble's  Codex  Diplomaticus,  Aevi  Saxonici,  in  which 
excellent  collection  the  documents  of  the  ninth  century  equal 
neither  in  number  nor  in  authenticity  those  of  the  preceding 
and  subsequent  ones. 

Amongst  later  works,  I  am  most  particularly  indebted  to 
the  "  History  of  England,"  by  Lappenberg,  in  which,  with 
the  translation  made  by  Thorpe,  and  enriched  by  both  these 
iBamed  men,  the  best  and  cLeai«Bt  diractions  are  given 
whereby  to  penetrate  the  labyrinthine  mazes  of  early  English 
history.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Alfred  the  Great  are  by  no 
means  exhausted  in  the  plan  of  this  book ;  and  the  biographer 
is  at  Hberty  to  glean  any  other  information  he  can  meet  with 
for  his  purpose.  We  are  in  a  similar  position  with  regard  to 
Lappenberg's  predecessor,  the  diligent  Sharon  Turner,  and 
to  nis  successor,  Kemble,  who,  in  hw  latest  work,  "  The 
Saxons  in  England,"  U. :  London,  1848,  considers,  in  a  series 
of  essays^  written  in  a  masterly  style,  the  political  and  social 
condition  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Modem  historical  literature  possesses  special  Biographies 
of  Alfred.  The  title  of  the  first  work  of  this  kind  is  eruficient 
to  show  in  what  spirit  it  was  written,  and  what  is  to  be 
learnt  from  it :  "  The  Life  of  Alfred,  or  Alvred,  the  first 
Institutor  of  subordinate  Groyemment  in  this  Kingdoitae,  and 
Eefounder  of  the  University  of  Oxford;  together  with  a 
ParelleU  of  our  Soyeraigne  Lord  "^^^g  Charles,  untillthis 
yearel634.    By  Eobert  Powell.    London:  1634." 

The  learned  Spelman  compiled  aBiography  of  Alfred,  during 
the  B^storation,  which  Heame  published,  in  1709,  with  his 
own  annotations  -in  English^.  Both  of  these  works  are  very 
unprofitable,  in  spite  of  the  highly-meritorious  industry  dis- 
played in  them ;  and  this  fact  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
accumulation  of  quotations  from  a  modem  and  second-rate 

1  Sir  John  Spelman,  iEIfredl  Magni  Vita,  fol.  Oxon.  1678.  Originally  written  in 
English,  and  first  translated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Obadiah  Walker,  of  nnhappy 
memoxy.  Spelman's  Li£B  of  Alfred  the  Great,  published  with  additions  and 
remaxios  by  Thomas  Hearne,  Ozf.  1709. 
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authority,  who  has  never  yet  attained  the  honour  of  appearing 
in  print,  but  who  is  placed  in  the  same  rank,  and  even  some- 
times above  our  best  sources  of  information.  Judging  by 
this  account  of  the  sufferings  of  Alfred  and  his  country,  the 
same  monkish  spirit  seems  to  have  existed  in  the  Oxford  of 
the,  seventeenth  century  as  was  in  operation  there  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth. 

Albrecht  von  Haller  was  the  first  German  who  wrote  on 
this  subject,  in  his  book  entitled,  "  Alfred  Konig  der  Angel- 
Sachsen,  GK)ttingen  und  Bern,  1773.*'  He  faithfully  took 
his  materials  from  Bpehnan,  and  aimed  at  describing  the 
limited  monarchy ;  but,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  he  has 
obscured  his  otherwise  lucid  work  by  a  £stnciful  and  poetical 
style. 

A.  Bicknell  ("  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,  King  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons:  London,  1777")  endeavoured  to  bring  the  numerous 
work&  of  his  predecessors  before  the  public  in  a  more  intelli- 
gible form.  He  treats  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  very  ftee  and  somewhat  derisive  manner  which 
was  characteristic  of  his  time,  whilst  he  evidently  did  not  use 
any  diligent  research,  and  consequently  his  conclusions  are 
capricious  and  incorrect. 

E.  L.  Graf  zu  Stolbei^  has  narrated  the  Life  of  Al&ed  in 
his  own  admirable  manner.  His  materials  for  this  work  he 
obtained  from  Turner's  "  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  in 
which  the  subject  was  first  treated  with  particular  considera- 
tion. 

A  History  of  Alfred  the  Great,  compiled  from  Turner's 
'*  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,"  and  the  "  Lodbroker-Quida," 
vrith  a  metrical  translation  by  Dr.  F.  Lorentz :  Hamburg, 
1828. 

The  last  work  on  the  subject,  "  The  Life  of  Alfred  the 
Great,  by  the  Eev.  J.  A.  Giles :  London,  1848,"  also  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  last  place ;  so  defective  is  it  in  all  its 
relations,  so  devoid  of  research  into  authorities,  and  so  desti- 
tute of  all  interest  in  the  style.  Truly,  it  does  not  reflect 
much  honour  upon  the  EngUsh  people,  that  a  subject  bo  im- 
portant  as  the  Life  of  "  The  Darling  of  Old  England"  should 
not  have  been  treated  in  a  manner  proportioned  to  its  value, 
up  to  the  date  of  the  Jubilee  which  commemorated  the 
thousandth  anniversary  of  his  birth ! 
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I. 

BISB  OF  THE  WEST  SAXON  KINGDOM  —  DESCENT  OP  THE 
BTJLEBS  EBOM  WODEN — THE  EABLIEB  CENTUBIEB — EGBSBT 
— ETHELWT7LF. 

Thebe  is  matter  for  peculiar  consideration  in  that  section 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  which  bears  the  date  of  the 
year  855 ;  and  whose  contents,  recited  from  the  earliest 
times  by  the  Scalds,  were  probably  first  reduced  to  writing  in 
the  reign  of  Alfred.  They  relate  the  genealogy  of  the  royal 
family  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  trace  it  back  to  Woden  and 
the  highest  Gods^. 

Alfred,  who,  more  than  any  other  king  of  the  middle 
ages,  was  devoted  with  his  whole  soul  to  the  belief  in  the 
eternal  truths  of  Christianity,  neither  desired,  nor  was  able, 
to  prevent  his  people  from  still  continuing  firm  in  their  old 
faim  in  the  closest  connexion  between  their  own  royal  race 
and  the  ancient  Pagan  divinities.  In  the  history  of  the  origin 
of  the  Saxon,  as  well  as  of  every  other  nation,  the  forms  of  Ghods 
and  heroes  become  blended  in  the  same  misty  image,  which  at 
last  assumes  the  character  of  an  ancient  traditionary  king. 
It  was  only  when  the  trust  in  the  race  of  Cerdic,  and  with  it 
the  faith  in  the  old  traditions,  were  broken,  that  foreign  con- 
querors could  place  themselves  securely  on  the  throne  of 
England. 

Those  traditions  were,  in  all  essential  points,  the  same 
amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  aU  the  rest  of  the  Grerman 
races.    They  all  traced  their  lineage  back  to  the  Deity,  and 

I  We  find  this  interesting  information  given  in  its  follest  extent,  and  in  the 
least  mntilated  form,  in  the  four  oldest  manuscripts  of  the  Chronicle,  where  the 
table  of  descent  is  brought  down  to  King  Ethelwulf ;  and  also  in  a  fragment 
which  is  included  in  MS.  Cotton.  Tib.  A.  iil  and  reaches  as  far  as  Edward  IL 
(-}-  978).  Judging  from  this  date,  and  from  the  form  of  the  letters,  this  frag- 
ment must  have  ori^nated  at  the  same  time  as  our  two  oldest  MSS.  (Cott. 
Tib.  A.  vL)  There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  it  to  have  been  of  an  earlier  date, 
as  is  suggested  in  the  catalogue  to  the  Cottonian  collection;  more  probably  it  is 
the  remaining  part  of  a  lost  copy  of  the  Chronicle.  From  this,  the  renter  of 
descent  is  taken  by  Asser,  Ethelwerd,  and  Florence.  We  possess  also  separate 
genealogies  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  latter.  Later  historians  faithfully  copy  from 
these  ancient  authors,  but  continually  increase  the  mutiUtion  of  the  strange- 
sounding  names,  and  often  entirely  omit  them. 
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even  called  themselves  by  the  names  of  the  Gods.  This 
firmly-rooted  conviction  concerning  their  origin  we  find 
amongst  the  Goths,  as  well  as  the  Lombards  and  Scandi- 
navians ;  and  the  family-registers,  which  were  so  carefiiUy 
compiled  and  preserved,  show  the  same  names  and  descent 
amongst  totally  different  races.  The  genealogy  of  the  "West 
Saxon  kings  is  the  most  perfect  of  all,  and  it  affords  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  early  unportance  of  this  race,  and  of  the 
ancient  prophecies  and  fulfilments  which  have  been  linked 
with  it  from  the  earliest  ages. 

Some  late  researches  have  shown  iis^,  that  in  this  table  of 
descent,  Woden  assumes  the  highest  place  as  the  chief  God, 
and  that  by  far  the  principal  number  of  those  remaining  are 
but  epithets  for  one  and  the  same  person.  Yet  some  of 
these  are  of  remarkable  signification,  when  we  are  seeking  for 
the  root  of  that  family  from  which  King  Alfiped  proceeded ; 
and  from  which  also,  though  in  a  very  remote  connexion,  the 
present  Queen  of  Great  Britain  is  descended.  Amongst 
them  we  find  the  mythical  hero,  Sceafa,  who,  on  the  burning 
of  the  dry  land,  was  placed  alone  in  a  boat,  exposed  to  the 
waves,  and  driven  aoout  by  them,  until  he  landed  in  the 
fabulous  island,  Scanzia.  In  Christian  times,  and  probably 
first  in  those  of  Alfred,  a  place  was  found  for  him  in  a  gene- 
alogical register  of  the  Old  Testament  families,  which  trace 
back  to  Noah  and  Adam.  We  read  again  of  the  God  Beo- 
wulf, who  is  a  prototype  of  the  hero  of  the  great  Anglo- 
Saxon  Epic,  the  Beowulf  W»gmunding.  Then  we  find  Geat, 
a  primary  God  of  the  general  German  mythology^.  In  the 
book  of  Tacitus,  the  three  principal  German  races  are  said  to 
descend  &om  the  three  sons  of  the  divine  Mannus ;  the  Asen 
were  the  divine  ancestors  of  the  North.  The  people,  as  well 
as  their  kings  and  heroes,  also  traced  their  origin  to  the  Gods, 
and  the  Saxons  remained  firmly  convinced  of  their  divine 
descent,  long  after  the  light  of  Christianity,  so  rich  in  bless- 
ings,  had  dawned  upon  them.  Their  Alfred,  abo,  was  divinely 
descended. 

>  J.  M.  Eemble  ia  bis  interesting  work  written  in  German,  Ueber  die 
Stammtafeb  der  Westsachen,  Munchen,  1836,  p.  9,  27.  He  has  gone  into  all 
the  details  of  the  inquiry,  in  his  preface  to  the  second  yoI.  of  ^*  Beowulf,"  p.  3- 
29.    Vide  also  J.  Grimm,  German  MTthology,  p.  340-342,  second  edition. 

9  Kemble,  a.  a.  0.  p.  15, 18,  22. 
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The  first  individual  of  this  race,  which  dates  from  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  whose  existence,  though  stOl  ob- 
scured bj  the  dim  twilight  of  tradition,  is  still  of  historical 
importance,  is  Gerdic,  the  founder  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom. 
Scarcely  fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the  two 
traditionary  hero-brothers,  Hengist  and  Horsa,  when  Cerdic, 
with  his  son  Cynric,  landed  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  at 
a  place  called  in  the  Chronicle,  Cerdicesore^.  The  mflux  of 
hordes  of  kindred  pirates  continued,  without  intermission,  for 
the  next  ten  years.  The  spot  on  which  Port,  after  fighting 
victoriously,  first  set  foot  on  British  ground,  and  to  .which 
tradition  probably  gave  his  name,  has  preserved  his  memoir 
to  this  day,  and  is  a  palpable  fi:eosraphical  proof  of  the  small 
beiinniBg  of  that  ki^domwllchlnidestii^  b7d^ieeB,to 
umte  in  itself  the  whole  southern  extent  of  the  islan£  Con- 
quering their  way,  step  by  step,  and  fighting  many  desperate 
Dattles,  Cerdic,  and  his  still  braver  son,  took  their  country 
from  the  Brit^^ns,  who  in  yain  endeavo^d  strenuously  to 
resist  them ;  and  their  resistance  became  more  useless  still, 
when,  in  the  year  614,  two  nephews  of  the  first  Conqueror, 
Stuf  and  Wihtgar,  landed  with  reinforcements  from  their 
native  country. 

The  founders  of  Wessex  early  distinguished  themselves 
from  the  rulers  of  the  rest  of  the  Saxon  and  Anglian  king- 
doms by  their  fierce,  wild  recklessness.  They  attacked  not 
only  the  common  enemy  of  the  Q-ermans  who  came  conquer- 
ing to  the  west,  the  devoted  Celts,  now  almost  completely 
aimihilated,  but  turned  their  weapons  quite  as  unscrupu- 
lously against  their  own  race  and  kindred.  Amongst  other 
tribes,  the  Jutes  had  landed  in  Kent,  and  also  in  Wessex 
and  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  had,  as  it  were,  laid  the  first 
foundation  of  a  Gferman  settlement,  on  which  the  Saxon  race 
now  rested.  Cerdic  snatched  from  them  the  beautiful  island 
which  guards  the  largest  maritime  fortress  of  England,  and 
gave  it  as  a  fief  to  his  nephews,  Stuf  and  Wihtgar, 
who,  on  the  fistther's  side,  were  perhaps  Jutes  themselves^. 
When  Cerdic  died  in  the  fortieth  year  after  his  arrival,  he 
had  borne  for  sixteen  years  the  royal  crown  of  the  West 


^  Chron.  Sax.  A.  494.  ^  Lappenberg,  History  of  Eng^d,  i  112. 
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Saxon  kingdom^,  whicli  at  that  time  comprised  the  present 
counties  of  Hampshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  part  of  Somerset- 
shire; the  heroic  Xing  Arthur  eyen,  after  making  a  vain 
resistance  against  the  raliant  sons  of  Woden,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Cerdic. 

These  are  facts  whose  realiiy  cannot  reasonably  be  disputed ; 
they  are  sufficiently  confirmed  by  the  rapid  rise  of  "Wessex. 
Yet  the  hero  form  of  Cerdic,  as  well  as  those  of  his  British 
adversaries,  has  been  absorbed  into  a  myth,  as  the  numerous 
laraditions  relating  to  them  testify ;  and  his  forty  years'  resi- 
dence on  English  ground,  and  his  sicteen  years'  rule,  afford 
an  example  of  that  chronological  confusion  in  an  age  whose 
only  history  is  poetry,  which  was  characteristic  of  the  days  of 
Hengist  and  his  descendants^. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
struggles  on  either  side,  or  to  distinguish  the  public  and 
private  legal  relations  between  the  conquerors  and  the 
yanquished  Eritons ;  all  these  points  have  been  satisfactonly 
settled  long  since,  by  the  distinguished  historians  who  have 
treated  the  whole  of  this  section  of  English  history,  as 
far  as  was  possible  with  their  limited  sources  of  informa- 
tion. Our  aim  is,  in  conformity  with  them,  to  bring  forward 
those  eras  in  the  history  of  Wessex,  when  that  kingdom  took 
a  new  direction  in  its  development,  significant  of  its  future 
greatness. 

Ceawlin,  who  assumed  the  government  after  Cynric's 
death,  followed  unweariedly  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessors, 
and,  by  his  unusual  skill  in  the  contests  with  the  Germans 
and  Britains,  he  raised  Wessex  to  the  highest  position 
amongst  the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  In  the  year  568,  he 
contested  the  dignity  of  Bretwalda  with  Ethelbert  of  Kent^ ; 
he  remained  the  victor  on  the  field,  and  maintained  his 

^  It  was  the  battle  of  Cerdicesford  (Charford)  which  established  the  kin^om. 
Chron.  Sax.  a.  519,  "  And  si'S^an  ricsadon  Westscaxna  cjncbeam  of  pam  dsege," 
and  from  that  day  the  descendants  of  the  royal  race  of  the  West  Saxons  held 
sway. 

2  Lappenberg,  p.  72,  f. 

'  This  does  not  mean  **  Supreme  King,  Lord  of  Britain,"  as  has  been  maintained 
in  modem  times.  According  to  Eemble,  "  The  Saxons  in  England,"  ii.  20, 21,  it 
signifies  the  "  powerful  Baler ;"  and  according  to  five  manuscripts  of  the  Chron. 
Sax.  is  derived  from  the  adjective  bryten,  fractus,  dissipatos. 

c2 
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supremacy  over  the  Germanic  kings  of  the  island.  Bj  per« 
petual  combats  he  drove  back  the  Britons  to  the  opposite 
Dank  of  the  Severn,  and  to  the  Welsh  promontorv  that  rises 
behind  it ;  and  it  would  seem  as  though  the  bold  conqueror 
of  Wessex  was  already  planning  the  union  of  the  numerous 
small  German  principalities  in^to  one  common  monarchy. 
Among  them  the  belief  in  the  old  Pagan  Gods  was  in  no  way- 
shaken,  and  if  this  most  genuine  descendant  of  Woden  had 
fulfilled  his  scheme,  if,  supported  by  his  personal  influence, 
and  the  native  strength  oflds  firmly-unitea  train  of  foUowers! 
he  had  stood  forth  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Frisian  Eadbod 
or  the  Saxon  Witikind  did  in  later  times,  who  shall  say  that 
the  fair  Angles,  effectually  strengthened  by  union,  might  not 
have  successfully  withstood  even  the  Apostle  Gregory  the 
Great  ?  It  was,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  consequence  for  the 
History  of  the  next  century,  that  the  Jutes  of  Kent,  the 
Angles  of  Mercia,  and  the  Christian  Britons  of  Wales,  shouTd 
well  understand  from  what  side  danger  threatened  them, 
and  should  form  immediately  a  defensive  alliance  against 
their  common  enemy,  who  desired  to  bring  them  under 
the  yoke  of  feudal  service  to  him.  In  the  year  591  fol- 
lowed the  great  battle  of  Wodnesbeorg,  in  Bericshire,  which 
place  was  within  the  boundaries  of  Wessex.  But  the  God 
under  whose  holy  protection  the  battle  was  fought,  turned 
his  face  away  from  his  valiant  descendant,  who  was  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  went  into  exile,  where  he  died  at  the 
expiration  of  two  years.  The  dignity  of  Bretwalda  devolved 
upon  Kent,  and  the  diminished  ^gdom  descended  to  one  of 
his  brother's  sons. 

This  nephew  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  597,  by  his  brother 
Ceolwulf,  a  man  who  was  thoroughly  embued  with  the  spirit 
of  his  uncle.  The  sceptre  of  the  West  Saxons  devolved  upon 
him  at  the  time  when  Augustine  landed  on  the  Kentish  coast, 
and  when,  after  the  baptism  of  King  Ethelbert,  the  new 
doctrines  of  salvation  commenced  their  victorious  career,  still 
taking  a  northern  direction;  until,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  the  whole  east  coast  of  England,'  the  east  Anglian  and 
jN^ortbumbrian  kingdoms  prostrated  themselves  before  the 
cross.  But  not  a  single  teacher  of  the  new  faith  ventured 
into  Wessex ;  the  name  of  its  ruler  rang  with  a  wild  and 
terrible  sound  in  the  other  kingdoms  of  the  island,  and  Ceol- 
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•wnlf  was  willing  and  able  to  preserve  to  his  race  this  cha- 
racter of  fierce  and  stubborn  raganism.  It  is  recorded  of 
him  in  the  Saxon  Chronicles^,  that  he  continually  fought 
against,  and  vanquished  the  kindred  Angles,  as  well  as  the 
w  elsh,  the  Picts,  and  Scots.  In  the  year  607,  we  find  him 
engaged  in  war  with  the  neighbouring  Sussex,  which  after  a 
short  time  he  reduced  to  subjection.  But  all  his  own  bravery, 
and  that  of  his  immediate  followers,  was  of  no  other  avail  than 
to  protect  the  possessions  they  had  hitherto  acquired;  for 
the  supremacy  of  Wessex  had  long  since  departed,  with  the 
lost  dignity  of  Bretwalda,  and  danger  threatened  it  at  home 
and  abnmd. 

Notwithstanding  the  scanty  records  we  possess,  the  un- 
settled state  of  the  royal  succession  is  perfectly  evident. 
Under  siuular  circumstances,  this  was  the  case  amongst  all 
the  German  races ;  the  hereditary  descent  of  the  monarchy 
&om  father  to  son  had  not  then  become  the  rule,  and  it  has 
been  merely  the  result  of  time.  Many  centuries  elapsed 
before  a  strict  line  of  succession  was  observed  in  the  different 
continental  countries,  and  before  the  people  ceased  to  choose 
for  their  ruler  the  strongest  or  the  comeliest,  without  regard 
to  the  closer  or  more  remote  degree  of  relationship  he  might 
bear  to  his  predecessor.  This  was  especially  the  case  with 
the  West  Saxons,  who  clung  so  tenaciously  to  a  royal  lineage 
descending  from  Woden,  and  amongst  whom,  brother  and 
cousin,  son  and  nephew,  followed  each  other  indiscriminately ; 
different  individuals  frequently  bearing  the  title  of  king  at 
the  same  time.  We  have  seen  that,  although  Ceawlin  had 
many  sons,  he  was  succeeded,  after  his  complete  overthrow,  by 
his  brother  Ceolric,  who,  although  he  was  not  childless,  was 
followed  by  his  brother  Ceolwulf.  After  the  death  of  the 
latter,  in  611,  the  kingdom  passed  again  into  his  elder 
brother's  line ;  still  it  was  split  into  a  great  many  portions, 
for  Cynegils  by  no  means  reigned  alone.  Cwichelm  and  others 
were  quite  independent  of  him ;  each  ruled  a  part  of  West 
Saxony,  and  only  united  in  enterprises  against  the  common 
foe,  as  they  did  in  the  battle  of  Beamdune^.  This  division  of 
the  same  nation,  under  different  leaders,  jnust  have  seriously 

»  Chron.  Sax.  a.  697.  *  Chron.  Sax.  a.  614. 
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impaired  the  national  strength,  and  its  effects  are  soon 
perceptible.  The  same  eyil  consequences  that  precisely  at  the 
same  time  attended  the  division  of  the  kmgdom  of  the 
Prankish  Merovingians,  also  aiected  the  West  Saxons,  but 
in  a  much  less  degree ;  for  their  state,  as  we  have  seen,  bore 
within  it  from  the  first  the  germs  of  union  and  centralisation. 
It  was  owing  to  this  splitting  asunder  of  their  own  strength, 
that  the  danger  which  now  menaced  from  without  assumed  an 
aspect  which  became  more  and  more  serious. 

It  seems  as  if  the  West  Saxon  kings,  the  true  descendants 
of  Woden,  never,  until  their  final  conversion,  abandoned  the 
idea  that  thej  ought  to  stand  forward  as  champions  of  the 
old  Teutonic  Paganism.  Animated  by  his  hatred  of  the 
Christian  faith,  Cwichelm  despatched  a  murderer  to  the  court 
of  King  Edwin  of  Deira  (Northumbria),  where  already  the 
Gospel  had  found  access.  But  the  malicious  scheme  failed ; 
£jng  Edwin's  servant  Lilla  saved  him  with  his  own  life. 
Edwin,  now  justly  enraged  against  the  West  Saxons,  attacked 
them,  and  slew  nve  of  their  kings^,  and  then  became  a  con- 
vert to  Christianity  in  the  year  626.  Penda,  a  powerful 
heathen  prince,  began  to  reign  in  Mercia  in  the  same  year. 
In  an  inconceivably  short  time  he  raised  his  kingdom,  which 
included  Christians  and  heathens,  Germans  and  Welsh,  to  a 
high  state  of  importance.  In  628,  he  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  the  West  Saxons.  Cynegils  had  resisted  him  most 
desperately  at  Cirencester,  so  that  the  battle  remained  un- 
decided, and  the  two  commanders  concluded  a  treaty.  A 
faint  glimmering  of  the  old  Paganism  long  remained  among 
the  Mercians,  but  the  apostles  of  the  true  faith  soon  dispersed 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  among  the  West  Saxons.  Their  dose 
family  connexion  with  Oswald,  King  of  the  Northumbrian 
Bemicians,  might  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  this.  It  fur- 
ther appears,  that  Bishop  Birinus,  the  delegate  of  Pope 
Hononus,  and  fully  commissioned  by  him  to  preach  the 
Gospel  to  the  uttermost  limits  of  the  island,  at  this  time  also 
passed  the  boundaries  of  heathen  West  Saxony.  And  he  was 
not  mistaken  in  his  judgment  of  the  moment  when  the 
disputed  supremacy  of  the  sons  of  Woden  seemed  to  be 
dedining.    In  the  meagre  records  of  the  Chronicle,  we  read 

^  Bede*s  Ecelesiastical  History,  ii.  9;  Chron.  Sax.  a.  626. 
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that  Cynegils  was  baptized  in  the  year  635^,  and  Cwichelm  in 
636.  Cutnied,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  latter,  also  em- 
braced Christianity,  and  established  Birinus  at  Dorchester 
in  the  first  West  Saxon  bishopric.  As  it  happened  in  aU 
the  newlj-conyerted  Anglo-Saxon  countries,  a  reaction  now 
ensued  in  favour  of  the  old  faith  amongst  the  West  Saxons. 
Kenwalk,  the  son  of  Cynegils,  had  scarcely  assumed  the 
kingdom  when  he  openlj  professed  heathenism,  and  married 
a  sister  of  Fenda,  the  mighty  Pagan  monarch.  But  his  own 
rashness  proved  his  ruin ;  he  repudiated  his  wife,  and  Fenda 
invaded  and  drove  him  from  his  kingdom  in  645.  It  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  West  Saxons  were  already  zealous 
disciples  of  the  preaching  clergy,  and  therefore  lent  no  aid  to 
Kenwalk.  During  his  three  years'  exile,  which  he  passed  with 
"King  Annas  of  I^t  Anglia,  he  also  embraced  CoristiaDity. 
It  seems  that  he  brought  down  that  destroyer  of  all  weak 
states,  the  wild  Fenda,  on  the  head  of  his  Christian  host ;  but 
Kenwalk  himself  returned  to  his  home,  and  received  a 
fraternal  welcome  from  his  relation  Cutlu^d,  whom  he  re- 
warded for  this  conduct  by  conferring  on  him  lands  and  the 
title  of  viceroy.  For  the  next  twelve  years,  Kenwalk  seems 
to  have  been  chief  ruler  of  West  Saxony ;  and  the  period 
during  which  he  reigned  is,  on  many  accounts,  not  without 
importance. 

In  the  first  place,  he  may  rightly  be  considered  as  the 
founder  of  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Wessex.  It  here 
manifested  an  endeavour  to  assume  a  national  character  before 
it  did  so  in  any  other  part  of  the  island.  After  Birinus,  a 
foreigner  named  EgUbert  was  appointed  bishop ;  he  was  a 
Fraiu^,  and  it  was  soon  asserted  that  the  strange  prelate  could 
not  speak  to  the  people  in  their  own  language.  At  the  same 
time,  KJTig  Kenwalk  proposed,  on  account  of  the  great  extent 
of  Wessex,  to  divide  it  into  two  dioceses — ^he  elevated  Win- 
chester to  be  a  new  episcopal  see,  and  placed  there  as  bishop, 
Wini,  a  Saxon  who  had  been  educated  abroad.  The  Erankish 
bishop  was  bitterly  aggrieved  at  this ;  he  resigned  his  office 
and  went  back  to  his  own  country,  where  he  was  shortly  after- 
wards created  Archbishop  of  Faris^.   But  the  capricious  king 

i  Bede'B  Ecclesiastical  History,  iil  7,  asserts  that  King  Oswald  of  Bemida 
was  his  godfather. 
2  Bede's  EccL  Hist.  iii.  8 ;  Cbron.  Sax.  A.  660. 
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did  not  long  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  Wini ;  at  the  end  of 
three  years  he  deprived  him  of  his  situation,  which  was  once 
more  occupied  by  a  foreigner,  Leutherius,  a  nephew  of 
Egilbert,  wno  himself  recommended  him. 

Besides  this  first  ecclesiastical  perplexity,  Kenwalk  had  to 
contend  with  difficulties  in  his  secular  affairs.  Although  the 
Mercian  kingdom  had  at  length  become  Christian,  the  hostile 
position  it  occupied  with  regard  to  Wessex  remained  the  same, 
renda's  Christian  son,  Wulfhere,  repeatedly  attacked  the 
neighbouring  country ;  he  even  once  took  the  Isle  of  Wight 
&om  Kenwalk  and  gave  it  to  the  King  of  Sussex^.  But  on 
the  whole,  Kenwalk  knew  how  to  protect  his  kingdom;"* in 
the  contests  with  the  Britons  he  was  always  victorious,  and 
thus  strengthened  and  established  his  northern  and  western 
boundaries.  When  he  died  in  672,  his  energetic  wife  Sex- 
burga  held  the  reins  of  government  for  the  space  of  a  year, 
which  proves  to  us  that  at  that  time  the  royal  race  could 
furnish  no  more  worthy  successor.  This  queen,  whose  name 
is  recorded  as  the  pride  and  support  of  her  nation,  takes 
her  place,  and  by  no  means  the  lowest  one,  in  that  wonderful 
array  of  rarp  women,  who,  from  Boadicea  to  Elizabeth,  have 
from  time  to  time  passed  over  the  pages  of  British  history ; 
and  we  cannot  avoid  joining  in  the  praise  and  admiration  which 
William  of  Malmesbury  bestows  on  her^.  Unfortunately,  at 
the  expiration  of  a  year  Sexburgha  again  disappears  from  the 
scene.  She  left  the  kingdom  in  a  great  state  of  confrision 
as  regarded  the  succession,  in  which  it  continued  for  fifteen 
years. 

According  to  the  scarcely  more  than  genealogical  records 
of  the  Tear-books,  Cenfus,  a  great-grandson  of  Ceolwulf, 
possessed  the  sovereignty  for  the  next  two  years.  We 
may  venture  to  place  the  more  reliance  on  this  fact,  as 
King  Alfred  himself  mentions  it,  probably  in  his  Manual, 
from  which  William  of  Malmesbury  and  others  were  some- 
times accustomed  to  copy^.    From  674  to  676,  Cenfus  was 

^  Cfaron.  Sax.  a.  661.  Christianitj^  was  first  preached  here  to  the  Jatish 
inhabitants. 

2  William  of  Malmesbury,  Gesta  Reg.  Angl.  i.  32 ;  Ed.  Hardy,  Chron.  Sax.  A.  672. 

3  Florent.  Wigom.  is  the  authority  for  this ;  Geneal.  p.  693.  Deinde  Kenfus 
dnobus  annis  secundum  dicta  regis  jElfredi,  juxta  chronicam  anglicam  yero  filius 
ejus  iEscwinus  fere  tribus  annis  regnavit. 
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succeeded  by  his  son  Escwin,  who,  like  his  predecessors? 
fought  with  "Wulf  here  of  Mercia.  After  his  death,  or  perhaps 
whust  he  was  yet  reigning,  Eentwine,  the  brother  of  Ken- 
walk,  assumed  the  title  of  king.  His  att-ention  was  especially 
directed  towards  the  south-west  boundaries  of  his  kingdom, 
where  the  Britons  of  Cornwall,  incited  and  supported  by  their 
brethren  in  Armorica  beyond  the  sea,  profiting  by  internal 
dissensions  among  the  West  Saxons,  were  endeavouring  by 
force  of  arms  to  make  good  their  old  claims  to  the  possessions 
which  had  been  torn  from  them.  They  were,  however,  subdued 
by  the  courage  and  skill  of  the  German  warrior ;  and  we  do 
not  hesitate  in  attributing  to  Kentwine  the  merit  of  laying 
the  first  foundation  of  the  submission  of  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  to  the  "West  Saxon  crown^. 

The  numerous  connexions  with  the  Celtic  principalities  of 
the  West,  and  even  the  influence  which  their  national  character 
had  at  this  time  on  that  of  the  Germans,  become  particu- 
larly evident  through  the  frequent  mixing  up  of  events  and 
names  in  the  history  of  both  which  appears  in  the  Annales 
Cambrias  ;  this  has  long  since  been  skilmlly  pointed  out^.  The 
similarity  of  names  between  Caedwalla,  a  relation  of  Kent- 
wine,  who  revolted  against  him,  and  Cadwallader,  the  Welsh 
prince,  is  no  mere  accident.  Certainly  the  British  annalists 
may  have  taken  pains  to  transfer  the  deeds  and  history  of 
the  Saxon  to  their  own  similarly-named  hero;  the  Celtic 
sound  in  the  name  of  the  former  cannot  be  denied.  He  and 
his  brother  Mul  were  sons  of  the  inferior  King  Cenbert, 
most  probably  by  a  British  mother^.  Their  own  history  must 
bear  witness  to  this.  The  youth  Csedwalla,  the  last  Saxon  who 
adhered  to  the  old  idol-worship,  was  outlawed  after  the  failure 
of  his  ambitious  designs  on  the  throne,  by  King  Kentwine. 
He  secreted  himself  in  the  Andredswald,  which  marked  the 

1  Chron.  Sax.  a.  682.  Centwine  geflymde  brjt-we-alas  op  sss.  Florent.  Cbroo. 
A.  681,  i.  87.    Occidentales  Britones. 

2  Lappenberg,  p.  260,  f. 

*  I  here  adopt  the  opinion  indicated  by  Kemble  in  a  work  "  On  the  names,  snr- 
names,  and  nicknames  of  the  Anglo-Saxons:  London,  1846,  p.  4,  5;'*  according 
to  which  the  name  Mnl  signifies  nothing  more  nor  less  than  **  mnle,'*  ^fuopos, 
the  "  half-bred.*^  May  not  the  similar  sounding  names  in  Lappenberg,  p.  252,  of 
the  Ebnronen  Cativnlcns  (Csbs.  de  Bello  Gall.  ri.  81),  and  of  the  Gothic  Ca- 
tnalda  (Tac.  Ann.  iL  62),  have  their  origin  in  the  same  mixture  of  Geltish  and 
German  blood?  In  the  same  manner  I  might  call  attention  to  the  similarity  of 
sound  between  the  words  Welsch,  Walch,  and  Wallach. 
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boiindaiy  between  Sussex  and  Wessex.  GonoeaLed  by  the 
thickets,  he  assembled  a  daring  band,  composed  paitlj  of  leal 
Britons,  and  partly  of  a  mixed  race,  who  had  fallen  back  into 
the  old  Paganism,  and  who,  as  renegades,  troubled  them- 
selves  but  Uttle,  if  at  all,  about  matters  of  faith.  When  we 
remember  that,  in  the  commencement  of  all  Germanic  states, 
the  offspring  of  the  marriages  between  the  GermaiiB  and 
the  people  conquered  by  them  enjoyed  no  perfect  freedom,  and 
if  we  assume  that  King  Ina^  was  the  first  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  this  equality  of  rights  among  the  West  Saxons,  we 
can  no  longer  wonder  that,  in  so  short  a  time,  CsdwaUa  took 
so  threatening  a  position.  His  companions,  who  joyfully 
followed  him  as  their  leader,  were  in  a  similar  condition  with 
himself — their  origin,  their  unbelief,  the  ban  which  suc- 
ceeded their  revolt,  were  all  alike.  With  this  band,  who 
fought  for  life  and  honour,  Csedwalla  kept  the  South  Saxons, 
whose  land  was  an  established  apple  of  discord  between 
Wessex  and  Mercia,  in  a  constant  state  of  fear  and  terror, 
until,  after  the  death  of  the  reigning  kins,  the  Ealdermen 
Berthun,  and  Ethelhun,  succeeded  in  driymg  him  from  his 
fastnesses.  But  his  power  was  not  yet  subdued;  he  still 
continued  as  before  to  strive  for  the  royal  crown  of  Wessex. 
Then,  without  our  being  able  to  assign  any  particular  Tea- 
son  for  the  step,  Kentwine  abdicated,  entered  a  monastery^, 
and  CsBdwalla  took  his  place  as  King  of  the  West  Saxons. 
Still  he  was  not  baptized,  although  he  had  been  abeady 
favourably  disposed  towards  Christianity  by  the  zealous 
Bishop  W itfrith  of  York  (who,  exiled  from  his  own  churdi 
and  office,  then  dwelt  in  Sussex),  and  by  his  own  Christian 
mother^.  But  inspired  by  the  old  wild  friry,  he  first  took 
fearful  revenge  upon  his  enemies  amongst  the  South  Saxons ; 
and  then,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Mul,  a  beautiful 
and  athletic  youth,  he  made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  Jutish  in- 
habitants of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who  were  also  still  heathens. 
At  last  he  yielded  to  the  en^eaties  of  Mul,  who  was  animated 
by  as  obstinate  a  spirit  as  his  own,  and  invaded  Kent  with 

^  Lappenberg,  p.  258. 

^  Lappenberg,  p.  253,  d.  2,  most  probablj  takes  this  information  from  an  ancient 
poet  in  Alcain*s  works ;  who,  according  to  Maj  ( Anctores  Classici  e  codd.  Vatic. 
T.  387),  is  no  other  than  Aldhelm. 

3  Accordmg  to  Eemble^s  supposition  in  the  last-quoted  passage  from  that  an- 
thor,  with  which  may  be  compared  Bedels  Ecclesiastical  History,  iv,  16. 
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fire  and  sword.  Mul,  who  in  his  exceBsiye  raahness  ventured 
too  far  into  the  enemy's  countiy,  was,  with  twelye  of  his 
companions,  surrounded  in  a  hut  by  the  men  of  Kent,  and 
burnt  alive^.  Eor  this  deed  his  brother  took  terrible  revenge 
by  blood  and  rapine.  But  suddenl)r  he  abandoned  all,  relin- 
quished the  crown  in  favour  of  his  kinsman  Ina,  and,  im- 
pelled by  an  irresistible  inward  impulse,  departed  for  Eome. 
There  he  was  baptized  by  Pope  Sergius  in  the  Easter  of  the 
year  689 ;  and  eight  days  afterwards,  April  20th,  he  died,  still 
clothed  in  the  white  robes  of  baptism^.  Is  not  this  like  reading 
a  Welsh  or  British  legend  ?  Tnus,  like  a  fiery  meteor,  which, 
presaging  war  and  desolation,  bums  brightly  for  a  moment, 
and  then  suddenly  disappears,  C»dwaUa,  more  Celt  than 
German,  flashes  across  the  Histbry  of  Wessez. 

Ina's  descent  and  degree  of  relationship  to  his  kinsman 
Cffidwalla^  are  not  easily  traced,  on  account  of  the  contradio- 
ti<ms  in  the  only  genealogical  table  which  we  possess;  his 
rule,  which  lasted  siz-and-thirty  years,  presents  a  great  con- 
trast to  the  other  Gfovemments  of  the  lit1;le  state,  which  were 
rendered  so  unsetued  by  perpetual  feuds  and  changes  of  their 
supreme  head.  But  contests  with  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms were  by  no  means  wanting  during  his  period  of  power. 
The  same  warlike  relations  subsisted  as  before  with  the 
Britons ;  the  historical  records  of  the  Welsh  have  connected 
Ina  with  their  own  Ivor;  but  according  to  some  Saxon 
genealogies,  Ina  was  a  brother  of  the  Sazo-Britons,  CsBdwalla 
and  Mul.  For  the  murder  of  the  latter,  he,  at  any  rate, 
required  additional  satisfiiction  from  the  King  of  Kent,  whom 
he  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  were-geld,  which  the  Chronicle 
indicates  as  a  very  considerable  sum  according  to  the  stan- 
dard of  coinage  at  that  time.  There  were  continual  con- 
tests with  the  hated  Mercians;  in  the  year  715  another 
battle  was  fought  at  a  place  called  Wodensbeorg  (Wen- 
borough  in  WUts).    But  it  is  gratifying  to  find  this  prince, 

>  Chion.  Sax.  A.  687;  William  of  Malmesbury,  i.  §  85 ;  Henrj  of  Huntingdon, 
iik  It.  722. 

^Bede's  Eccksiastical  History,  v.  7;  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  It.  728;  Paul. 
Diac.  Hist.  Longob.  vi  15.  The  pilgrim  £nmd  a  hospitable  reception  fiom  £r- 
melinde,  the  Kentish  Queen  of  Lombardy. 

*  His  father  Oenred  appears  as  sub-regulus,  and  according  to  the  most  credible 
testimony,  was  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Geawlin.    Lappenberg,  p.  256. 
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the  first  of  all  the  Saxon  kings,  active  in  the  civil  affairs  of 
his  state  amidst  the  constant  din  of  war.  According  to  the 
example  of  the  King  of  Kent,  he  caused  the  laws  of  his 
people  to  be  recorded ;  and  these  we  still  possess,  as  they 
were  collected  and  revised  by  Alfred.  We  smdl  consider  the 
tenour  and  importance  of  these  laws  in  a  suitable  place. 

We  might  naturally  look,  during  his  life,  for  a  rapid  rise 
in  the  development  of  the  Church  in  Wessex,  and  of  that 
civilisation  which  was  so  intimately  connected  with  it ;  and 
this  rise  assuredly  could  not  have  taken  place  without  the 
sanction  of  the  sovereign.  The  strife  between  native  and 
foreign  influence  in  the  young  Church  had  continued  un- 
interruptedly since  the  days  of  Kenwalk.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  Csedwalla's  intercourse  with  Wilfrith.  This  rest- 
less man  had  been  banished  from  his  diocese  at  York  on 
account  of  his  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  extension  of  the 
national  Church,  in  opposition  to  the  wish  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Theodore  the  Greek.  For  many  years,  inces- 
santly brooding  on  his  wrongs,  he  wandered  from  one  dio- 
cese to  another,  and  came  into  Wessex,  in  company  with,  and 
under  the  protection  of  his  yet  unconverted  patron.  His 
mind  was  still  busy  and  restless  there,  and  after  some  time 
he  was  invested  with  one  of  the  two  bishoprics.  There  is  no 
further  mention  of  the  foreigner  Leutherius,  and  wje  find 
Hedde,  a  native,  at  the  head  of  this  diocese  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventh  century.  After  his  death  in  703,  Ina  was 
advised  to  separate  another  see  from  Winchester,  and  to 
establish  it  at  Sherborne,  in  Dorsetshire.  He  placed  there, 
as  the  first  bishop,  a  highly  distinguished  man,  whom  we 
ma^,  with  good  reason,  suppose  to  have  been  personally 
intimate  with  him,  the  learned  priest  and  poet,  Aldhelm.  It 
is  well  known^,  that  he,  a  youth  of  high  rank,  and  probably 
even  of  the  royal  family  of  the  West  Saxons,  was  led  by  his 
desire  of  learning  to  Canterbury ;  that  there,  where  alone 
they  were  to  be  learnt,  at  the  feet  of  Theodore  and  the  Abbot 

1  Besides  Bede*s  Eccl.  Hist.  v.  18,  the  chief  authorities  on  the  subject  of  Aid- 
helm,  are  William  of  Malmesbarj,  a  pupil  and  monk  of  his  monastery,  in  his  Vita 
Aldhelmi;  and  that  MS- generally  kno?m  as  Lib.  ▼.  of  the  Gesta  Pontif.;  and 
also  Wharton,  in  his  Anglia  Sacra,  p.  2,  599.  Some  old  MSS<  of  these  difier 
slightly  from  the  text,  but  all  contun  the  accounts  which  William  took  from  King 
Alfred's  Manual. 
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Hadrian,  he  attained  perfect  mastery  oyer  the  classic  Ian* 
guages  of  Greece  and  Eome, — ^and  then  returned  home  to 
the  solitude  of  the  forest  by  the  Atou,  and  to  his  cloister 
at  Malmesbmy ;  and  from  thence,  by  word  and  writing,  by 
ballads  in  his  native  tongue,  and  by  Latin  poetry,  he  in« 
fluenced,  instructed,  and  improved  his  counti^rmen  and  the 
Church,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  same  undertaking, 
namely  the  protection  of  learning  and  education,  both 
threatened  with  destruction,  which  his  great  contemporary 
Bede  by  various  means  attempted  to  achieve  in  the  iS'orth 
of  England  from  his  tranquil  cell  at  "Wearmouth — ^an  under- 
taking whose  consequences  soon  became  evident  with  the 
division  of  his  works  throughout  Europe — ^Aldhelm  per- 
severingly  carried  on  in  the  South,  only  m  a  different  and 
somewhat  more  practical  manner.  His  Latin  writings  and 
poems  were  of  much  value  to  the  Catholic  Church,  the  lever 
and  prop  of  all  education  in  those  times ;  and  we  learn  from 
our  Alfred  himself,  that  Aldhelm  preached  on  the  high- 
roads and  on  the  bridges  to  the  people,  and  sang  Christian 
hymns,  whose  old  poetical  form  ana  familiar  tones  must 
have  produced  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  sturdy,  half-barbaric 
audience.  If  Bede  penetrated  into  a  different  and  more 
speculative  field  of  knowledge,  Aldhelm  possessed  a  pure 
lyrical  nature,  which  by  its  energy  and  deep  Gterman  earnest- 
ness could  not  fail  in  making  an  impression  on  the  most 
rugged  characters.  Of  the  good  he  effected  as  Bishop  of 
Sherborne,  until  his  death  in  709,  we  know  scarcely  any- 
thing ;  but  he  must  have  sown  many  of  those  seeds  which,  in 
Alfred's  days,  bore  such  glorious  fruits. 

That  Ina,  in  his  endeavours  for  the  good  of  the  Church, 
was  also  intimately  connected  with  Winmd,  the  subsequent 
great  Apostle  of  JN'orth-West  Q-ermany — and  that,  indeed,  he 
made  him  his  deputy  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — we 
learn  from  the  biography  of  this  celebrated  man^. 

The  last  years  of  the  king's  reign  were  disturbed  by 
internal  dissensions,  and  by  the  conspiracies  of  the  two 
presumptive  heirs  to  his  throne.  But  he  withstood  these  dif- 
ficulties also,  chiefly  strengthened  by  the  courageous  support 
of  his  consort  Ethelburga,  a  woman  of  a  masculine  spirit. 

1  WilUbaldi,  yita  S-  Bonifacii  ap.  Pertz  Mon.  Germ.  SS.  ii.  337. 
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Soon  afterwards,  in  the  year  725,  weary  of  the  burden  of 
BOYereignty,  and  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  queen, 
he  abdicated  the  throne,  and  made  a  pilgiimage  with  her  to 
Borne,  where  they  both  closed  their  lives  in  prayer  and 
penance^. 

Ina  was  succeeded  by  Ethelherd,  the  brother  of  his  wife. 
It  seems  that  the  passing  of  the  crown  into  the  female  line, 
although  the  present  kmg  belonged  to  the  royal  race  of 
Cerdiir,  entailed  many  internal  strifes  and  sofferings  of  a 
serious  nature  on  the  kingdom;  which,  at  Ina's  abdication, 
ought  to  hare  passed  to  a  male  relation  of  his  own,  and  all 
the  succeeding  kings  had  to  contend  a^^ainst  the  insurrec- 
tions of  princes  of  the  royal  blood.  Durmg  the  first  years  of 
his  reign,  Ethelherd  had  to  struggle  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  Atheling  Oswald.  It  is  no  matter  of  wonder  therefore, 
that  encouraged  by  discords  of  such  a  nature,  the  so-often 
vanquiBhed  Britons  sought  to  £ree  themselves  from  their 
bondage ;  and  they  actuaUv  ginned  some  victories  over  Ethel- 
herd^, who  was  only  able  by  great  efforts  te  protect  himself 
and  lus  boundaries  agamst  another  enemv,  whose  power  was 
continually  on  the  increase — King  Ethelbald  of  Mercia. 
AStex  the  death  of  Ethelherd  in  739,  Cuthred,  a  prince  of 
his  £eanily,  assumed  his  difficult  and  responsible  position. 
At  first  he  could  alone  obtain  the  ascendancy  over  the  neigh- 
bouring Britons  by  an  alliance  with  his  hereditary  Mercian 
foe.  But  the  Mercian  soon  proved  a  more  dangerous  ad- 
versary than  before ;  for  the  Ajigles,  the  South  Saions,  and 
the  Welsh,  became  willing  followers  of  his  conquering  army. 
Almost  at  the  same  time,  a  stiU  worse  enemy  arose  in  Cuthred's 
immediate  vicinity,  the  overbearing  Ealderman  Ethelhun^. 
According  to  a  credible  account,  this  most  valiant  warrior  of 
his  time  was  only  subdued  after  a  desperate  conflict,  and 
when  a  severe  wound  compelled  him  to  lay  down  his  arms ; 
soon  afterwards  he  performed  a  service  to  his  king,  whose 
consequences  were  of  incalculable  value  to  Wessez.    It  was 

1  Bede's  Eccl.  Ifist.,  y.  18;  Chron.  Sax.  and  Florent.  i.  51,  ^e  this  date  728. 

2  Ethelborga  is  called  "  filia  regii  generis  et  animi,"  by  William  of  Malmesbnry, 
lib.  L  §  35. 

s  Florent  Chron.  I  52. 

«  He  is  thns  named  in  the  Chronicle,  A.  750;  Henrj  of  Huntingdon,  i?.  728, 
styles  him  "  aadadssimns  oonsoL" 
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to  EthelhiuL  that,  in  the  year  752,  was  intrusted  the  supreme 
command  of  the  Sozon  troops  against  Ethelbald  of  Mercia. 
At  the  head  of  his  warriors,  with  the  banner  of  the  kingdom 
on  which  the  golden  dragon  shone,  in  his  hand,  he  rushed  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemy's  army  at  Burford ;  the  Mercian  stan- 
dard-bearer fell  beneath  his  sword,  and  Ethelbald,  who  had 
never  before  met  his  equal  in  the  field,  trembled  at  the  sight 
of  such  valour,  and  by  his  sudden  flight  decided  the  issue  of 
the  contest^.  This  day,  on  which  the  West  Saxons  fought  for 
their  independence,  also  bestowed  on  them  the  so-long  con- 
tested supremacy  of  which  the  Mercians  were  depnved ;  and 
which  from  this  time  exalted  Wessex,  in  spite  even  of  an 
Offa,  to  be  the  first  state  in  the  island. 

Two  years  after  this  victory,  which  had  decided  so  important 
a  pointy  Cuthred  died,  leaving  no  direct  heirs,  to  the  great 
disadvantage  of  his  country.  His  successor,  who  on  account 
of  the  similarity  of  his  name,  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
royal  family  of  Essex,  and  not  to  the  race  of  Cerdic,  was  so 
intoxicated  with  the  pride  of  his  power,  that  he  was  guilty 
of  cruel  tyranny  towards  the  iree-bom  West  Saxons ;  and 
soon  afbeiwards,  driven  by  them  from  house  and  home,  he 
perished  as  an  outlaw  in  the  Andredswald.  His  short  reign, 
as  weE  as  that  of  the  Cerdician  Gynewulf,  who  was  raised  to 
the  throne  in  his  stead  by  the  assembled  nobles,  and  which 
lasted  three-and-thirty  years,  show  us  in  a  striking  manner 
that  the  internal  affairs  of  the  state  were  not  well  arranged 
for  a  long  period,  and  that  the  succession  especially  needed  a 
fixed  arrangement  which  might  secure  the  kingdom  from 
tyrants,  and  the  princes  from  usurpers.  Only  very  slight  in- 
formation remains  to  us  of  the  last  ruler,  with  the  exception 
of  some  casual  mention  of  his  campaigns  against  Wales  and 
Mercia.  His  violent  end  is  almost  the  only  circumstance  which 
the  native  Year-books  relate  with  unwonted  circumstantiality. 
The  narrative  is  as  follows :  Cynewulf  was  prosecuting  a  secret 

^  The  best  aooonnt  of  EtheUran  and  his  heroic  brayery  is  ^ven  by  Heniy  of 
HnntingdoD,  rr.  728,  who  most  hare  taken  his  materials  for  the  description  of  the 
battle  of  Bnrford  from  some  old  war-songs,  which  here  and  there  seem  to  flow  in 
Latin  rhythm,  and  which  tmdonbtedly  were  mnch  superior  in  language  and 
poetic  diction  to  the  fiur  more  modem,  but  to  ns  invaluable  poetical  descriptions 
of  the  battles  of  Bmnanberg  and  Maiden;  Lappenberg,  p.  220,  264,  also  relates 
these  circumstaiioes  in  the  Tery  words  used  by  tiie  battle-delineating  chronicler. 
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amour  at  Merfcon,  in  Devonshire,  not  suspecting  that  the 
Prince  Cyneard,  a  brother  of  the  Sigebert  whom  he  had 
dethronea,  was  plotting  against  his  life  and  his  crown.  The 
traitor,  with  his  adherents,  surrounded  the  castle  where  the 
king  was  staying ;  and  when  the  latter  was  about  to  place 
himself  at  the  gates  to  defend  them  against  the  assailants, 
Cyneard  perceived  him,  and  he  was  immediately  disarmed 
and  slain.  The  shrieks  of  the  women  roused  the  few  atten- 
dants from  their  sleep :  bravely  fighting,  they  also  fell,  disdain- 
ing Cyneard's  offers  of  life  and  reward.  One  Briton  was  kept 
in  Merton  as  a  hostage.  This  man,  though  grievously  wounded, 
summoned,  probably  on  the  following  morning,  a  royal  troop 
which  had  been  left  in  the  neis^hbourhood  under  the  command 
of  some  nobles.  As  they  rode  up  to  the  place,  they^  saw  the 
corpse  of  their  king  lying  before  the  closed  gates.  The  prince 
began  to  treat  with  them  for  the  crown,  and  made  them  the 
most  advantageous  offers  to  gain  their  favour.  But  they  were 
inflexible,  and  declared,  that  since  their  beloved  king  was  slain, 
they  would  neither  now  nor  at  any  time  follow  his  murderer. 
A  summons  to  their  relations  within  the  castle  to  return  home 
and  leave  the  cause  of  the  rebel,  was  met  with  the  answer 
that  their  own  people  the  day  before  had  refused  a  similar 
proposal.  Then  beneath  the  castle  walls  there  once  more 
ensued  a  desperate  conflict.  At  length  the  adherents  of  the 
murdered  king  forced  an  entrance,  and  slew  all  whom  they 
found  within,  eighty-four  in  niunber,  vrith  the  exception  of 
one  man,  who  was  the  godson  of  the  prince^. 

By  election,  the  crown  now  devolved  on  Bertric,  who 
belonged  to  another  branch  of  the  royal  race,  passing  over 
those  who  had  better-founded  claims  to  the  sovereignty. 
For  example,  there  was  in  existence  a  great  grandson  of 
Ingild,  King  Ina's  brother,  whose  name  was  Elmund,  and 
who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent,  we  may 
suppose,  by  force  of  a  similar  enterprise  to  that  by  which 

^  I  take  this  relation  from  the  somewhat  confused  account  given  in  the  Chron. 
Sax.,  which  is  erroneonsly  placed  under  the  year  765  instead  of  783,  and  which 
Thorpe,  Flor.  Wigom.  L  61,  n.  5,  considers  as  a  modem  interpolation.  It  is 
without  douht  a  fragment  of  an  old  song,  whose  antique  form  may  be  occasionally 
recognised  by  the  traces  of  alliteration,  and  in  the  conTersation  of  the  two  bands  it 
warriors  which  is  carried  on  in  the  first  person;  Florent.  i.  60;  Wilh.  Malmesb.  i. 
§  42 ;  and  Henric.  Hontingd.  iy.  731,  most  howeyer  be  compared  with  Lappenbei^. 
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Csedwalla  had  formerly  attained  Wessex.  E]miuid's  son  Eg- 
bert, a  daring  and  ambitious  young  man,  remembered  his  old 
rights  to  the  crown  of  his  hereditary  lands ;  the  new  ruler  could 
only  maintain  his  power  by  forcing  the  pretender  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  and  even  the  island ;  and  Egbert  did  not  venture, 
during  Bertric's  life,  to  make  any  attempt  in  favour  of  his 
claims.  Meanwhile,  the  West  Saxons  had  not  been  deceived 
in  their  choice  of  a  sovereign ;  for  the  reign  of  Bertric,  unlike 
that  of  either  of  his  predecessors,  was  throughout  peaceful 
and  prosperous.  It  is  true,  however,  that  at  this  time, 
harbingers  of  evil  days  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Dorsetshire — 
the  first  three  ships  of  the  pirate  Northmen,  who,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  were  destined  to  overwhelm  the  whole 
fertile  island ;  but  they  committed  then  no  further  outrage 
than  8ome  robberies,  i^d  the  murder  of  the  chief  officer  of 
the  king  and  his  people,  who  had  gone  to  meet  them  from 
Dorchester,  in  order  to  oppose  their  landing  unless  the 
customary  toll  was  paid^. 

There  now  existed  a  lasting  peace  with  Mercia ;  for,  im- 
mediately afber  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Bertric  had 
married  Eadburga,  the  daughter  of  the  great  King  Ofia.  The 
sword  and  spear  now  had  a  long  resting  time,  and  the  hands 
which  had  wielded  them  found  more  useful  occupation  in  hold- 
ing the  plough.  But  in  his  wife,  the  king  nourished  a  viper  in 
his  bosom.  She  came  from  a  mother  who  had  once  plunged  a 
dagger  into  the  heart  of  her  own  son-in-law ;  and  imagining 
that  her  influence  over  her  husband — which  she  well  knew 
how  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  her  native  land — ^was  de- 
creasing, she  did  not  hesitate  to  mix  poison  in  the  drink  of 
the  Ealderman  Warr,  a  young  and  talented  favourite  of  the 
king.  But  Bertric  also  drank  of  the  cup,  and  died  a  victim 
to  the  crime  of  his  wife^.  Eadburga  fled,  laden  with  treasures ; 
and  after  a  long  and  restless  life,  met  a  miserable  and 
ignominious  end  in  Italy^. 

1  Chron.  Sax.  A.  787;  Ethdwerd  ChroD.  iii.  prooem.  p.  509;  Florent.  i.  62. 

2  Not  before  801.  According  to  the  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  180,  all  this  happened  in  the 
year  802. 

3  Asser,  Gesta  Alfred],  p.  471.  As  was  remarked,  p.  9,  Afluer  relates  the 
history  and  fate  of  this  nnfortnnate  queen  from  the  information  reodyed  firom  his 
royal  friend.  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  76,  and  Simeon  Dunelm.  Chron.  p.  672,  copy 
from  Asser. 
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Bertric  ended  Lis  life  exactly  at  the  time  when  Chaile- 
magne  set  off  for  Itome  to  claim  the  impeiial  crown  firom 
the  bands  of  the  Pope.  During  his  absence,  Egbert,  who 
had  passed  his  thirteen^  years  of  ez^e  in  the  Eraokish 
c«ap,  complied  with  the  summons  of  his  adherents,  and 
reaolTed  to  return  home  with  all  speed,  to  take  possession  of 
that  throne  which  in  future  no  one  dared  dispute  with  him. 
His  long  residence  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Charlemagne  had  not  been  without  the  most  decided  and 
lasting  in£uence  on  the  development  of  his  own  personal 
character,  and  on  the  history  of  his  government.  There  had 
for  a  long  time  existed  an  extensive  commerce  between  the 
Eranks  and  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  the  two  nations  not  only 
exdianged  their  productions  in  a  trading  intercourse,  they 
had  also  many  political  relations  of  a  fnendly  nature,  and 
were  bound  together  by  common  spiritual  interest.  Both 
fought  against  the  same  enemy :  for  the  continental  Celts 
marntained  unbroken  their  ancient  connexion  with  those  of 
the  Island  of  Britain;  and  it  also  seemed  probable  that 
the  Christian  Germanic  tribes,  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel, 
would  be  threatened  by  the  dangerous  foe  which  now  &eat 
began  to  appear  on  the  seas.  The  requirements  of  the 
Church  and  ner  ministers  also  induced  Charlemagne,  as  they 
had  done  his  forefathers,  to  remain  in  a  dose  aUianoe  with 
the  learned  and  zealous  islanders,  and  not  to  allow  the  ties 
of  friendship  which  bound  him  to  the  different  courts  of 
Merda  and  Northumberland  to  be  loosened.  The  [Franks 
always  bore  in  mind  what  they  and  t^eir  mighty  state  owed 
to  a  Bonx&cins;  afber  him,  they  had  seen  what  had  been 
effected  by  Willehad ;  and  now  they  foUowed  i^eir  teacher 
Aleuin,  full  of  astonishment  at  the  extent  of  his  learning. 
When  Charlemagne,  animated  by  a  feeling  of  gratitude, 
wilHngly  afforded  an  as^rlum  to  the  fugitive  prince,  the  latter 
was  a^o  indebted  to  mm  for  much  instruction  and  many 
benefits.  The  rough,  honest  Saxon  not  only  learnt  from  the 
more  refined  Frank  a  greater  dexterity  in  the  use  of  arms, 
and  a  more  polished  demeanour,  but  he  marked  attentively 

I  The  No.  m.  instead  of  Xm.  is  a  clerical  error  of  the  Ghron.  Sax.  a.  836, 
which  has  been  adopted  also  bj  Florent.  Wigom.  i.  69;  and  Hemic.  Hnntiogdon. 
ir.  738.  According  to  these  anthorities,  it  was  Offisi  who  persuaded  his  son-m- 
law,  on  his  accession,  to  take  this  measure  against  Egbert. 
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what  was  passing  before  liis  eyes ;  lie  saw  how,  in  a  skilful 
hand,  the  reins  of  government  might  be  made  to  unite  and 
hold  in  a  straight  oourse  the  numerous  Teutonic  races,  be* 
tween  whom,  originally,  no  political  connexion  subsisted ;  he 
learnt  the  means  by  which  the  most  obstinate  enemy  was  in- 
spired with  terror  and  dismay,  even  at  the  furthest  extremi- 
ties of  the  kingdom ;  and  he  could  not  but  have  admired  the 
care  and  ability  by  which  the  greatest  ruler  of  his  nation 
endeavoured  to  maintain  order  and  lasting  peace. 

Egbert  did  not  neglect  to  profit  by  these  excellent  asHl 
important  lessons.  From  the  moment  when  he  set  foot  on 
his  native  land  as  its  king,  the  idea  was  uppermost  in  his 
mind  of  forming  one  entire  kingdom  which  might  be  able 
to  keep  its  enemies  in  cheek,  and  e^ct  much  internal 
good,  oat  of  the  numerous  small  states,  which,  in  their 
present  state  of  isolation,  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  rnain^ 
taining  their  existence.  Directly  on  his  arrival,  however, 
his  northern  neighbours  endeavoured  to  place  difficulties  in 
his  path ;  a  band  of  Mercian  Hwiccas  passed  over  the  boun- 
dary river,  the  Isis,  but  this  attack  was  defeated  by  a  brave 
troop  of  Wiltshire  men,  and  a  treaty  was  provisionally  con- 
cluded with  King  Cenwulf  of  Mercia^.  No  opposition  was 
raised  to  Egbert's  accession,  and  thus,  after  many  unquiet 
reigns,  duning  which  one  descendant  of  Cerdic  strove 
against  another,  the  sceptre  at  last  devolved  on  the  true  heir, 
who  was  able  to  ensure  its  succession  to  his  own  fiimily. 
That  he  closely  followed  the  example  of  the  emperor,  and  was 
anziouA  to  brin^  into  operation  those  plans  whkh  he  had 
already  matured  abroad,  is  clearly  evident  from  the  fisu^t, 
which,  however,  rests  on  somewhat  modem  authority,  that 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  bestow  the  name 
of  England  upon  his  kingdom  and  those  provinces  over 
which  his  influence  extended,  at  a  Witenagemote  held  at 
Winchester. 

Assuming  that  this  account,  in  its  present  form,  is  merely 
a  confused  fabrication  of  the  following  century,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  it  contains  a  germ  of  truth.  The  Chronicles  agree 
unanimously  in  calling  this  king  the  last  of  the  ei^ht  ac- 
knowledgedf  Bretwaldas.    When  the  connexion  of  different 

^  Lappenberg,  p.  27L 
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states  under  one  inefficient  power  ceased,  this  title  also  be- 
came extinct,  and  Egbert  substituted  for  it  something  far 
more  definite.  Without  doubt,  the  new  name  of  Anglia  was 
bestowed  on  the  kingdom,  and  that  of  King  of  England  on 
the  jBovereign,  during  his  reign,  and  by  his  express  direc- 
tions. Although  the  Saxons  constituted  the  chief  strength 
of  the  kingdom,  we  cannot  wonder  that  its  name  should  have 
been  founded  on  that  of  the  Angles  ;  for  the  Anglian  colo- 
nists had  always  been  the  most  numerous,  and  among  them 
the  Church  had  first  taken  a  decided  form,  and  unfolded 
its  blessings.  Gregory  the  Great  had  already  met  with 
Angles  in  the  slave-market  at  Eome ;  but  he  sent  his  apostle 
equally  to  them  and  the  Saxons.  Abroad,  the  name  had 
always  borne  the  most  honourable  sound;  and  at  home 
there  were  sufficient  reasons  why  the  Saxon  conquerors 
should  readily  adopt  it^. 

We  perceive,  by  Egbert's  own  actions,  in  what  manner  he 
conducted  his  state  to  the  desired  goal.  In  the  first  place  he 
never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  task  which  had  descended 
to  him  from  his  heathen  and  Christian  ancestors,  that  of  ex- 
tending the  Germanic  rule  in  the  West,  and  of  taking  more  and 
more  land  and  infiuence  from  the  Britons,  who  now  again  began 
to  stir  themselves  on  both  sides  of  the  water.  About  the  year 
809,  we  find  him  completely  victorious  in  campaigns  in  Corn- 
wall, as  well  as  in  Wales.  He  chastised  the  Northern  Britons 
with  fire  and  sword ;  from  those  in  the  South  he  levied  tribute, 
as  a  mark  of  their  dependence ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Devon- 
shire and  the  extreme  south-west  point  of  England  became 
still  more  firmly  bound  to  his  dominion^.  According  to  one 
account,  the  Saxons  at  thijs  time  also  took  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Powis^. 

His  position,  however,  with  regard  to  the  other  neighbour- 
ing German  states  was  of  infinitely  greater  importance  to 
the  success  of  his  plans.  The  power  of  Mercia  was  still  not 
to  be  despised,  although,  soon  after  Ofia's  death,  disputes  had 
arisen  respecting  the  succession,  which  in  no  small  de^ee 
contributed  to  the  impending  downfal  of  this  kingdom.    Eg- 

1  Lappenberg,  p.  272 ;  Translation,  li  3. 

s  Ghron.  Sax.  A.  818,  823;  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  64,  65;  Ethelwerd  Chron.  iii. 
510;  Garadoc,  p.  25,  26. 
'  Bmt  7  TjwyaoffOTkj  Mon.  Hist  Brit  p.  844 ;  Annales  Cambr.  ib.  p.  835. 
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bert  had  already  reigned  more  than  twenty  years  over  the 
"West  Saxons,  when  he  became  entangled  in  a  war  with 
Bemwulf,  who  at  that  time  aspired  to  the  throne  of  Mercia. 
A  king  of  the  East  Angles  appealed  for  protection  to  the 
mighty  Saxon  monarch,  and  thereupon,  according  to  their  old 
custom,  the  Mercians  made  a  wild  incursion  deep  into  the 
heart  of  the  West  Saxon  territory,  and  were  debated  with 
fearful  loss  at  EUandune  (Wilton)  in  the  jear  832i.     rjr^^Q 
consequence  of  this  battle  was,  that  the  influence  which 
Mercia  had  exercised  over  the  small  southern  states  of  the 
island,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  was  now  entirely 
destroyed.     We  may  remember,  that  Csedwalla  once  endea- 
voured to  establish  the  supremacy  of   West    over  South 
Saxony,  thatlna  had  done  the  same  with  regard  to  Kent,  and 
that  the  successors  of  his  brother  had  even  enjoyed  the  title 
of  king  in  that  country ;  and  on  the  other  side,  the  cruel  Kong 
Sigebert,  and  his  nearest  relations,  seem,  by  the  similarity  of 
their  names,  to  have  been  connected  with  the  East  Anglian 
monarch s.     Moreover,  Baldred,  who  was  under  the  influence 
of  Mercia,  assumed  the  royal  title  in  Kent  after  the  ancient 
kingly  line  of  the  JEscingen  had  become  extinct,  and  whilst 
the  successor  of  Ingild  sat  on  the  West  Saxon  throne.    After 
the  subjugation  of  Mercia,  Egbert  sent  his  son  Ethelwulf,  ac- 
companied by  Bishop  Ealstan  of  Sherborne,  and  the  Ealder- 
man  Wulfherd  on  an  expedition  against  Kent.    Baldred  fled 
immediately  across  the  Thames  into  the  north,  and  never 
again  beheld  his  country  or  his  throne.     Sussex,  Kent,  and 
Essex,  as  well  as  Suthrige  (Surrey),  now  entirely  lost  their 
independence ;  the  several  members  of  their  royal  families 
were  either  destroyed  or  degenerated,  the  small  states  felt 
their  own  powerless  condition,  and  from  this  time  we  find 
them  aU  united  to  the  West  Saxon  crown,  so  that  one  or 
more  of  them  might  at  any  time  be  transferred  to  the  reign- 
ing sovereign  as  a  feudal  possession.    But  within  their  several 

1  Cbron.  Sax.  a.  823.  Eenric.  Huntingd.  iv.  733,  says:  *' Ellendtme  rims 
cmore  rabnit,  rnina  restitit,  foetore  tabuit.**  Bobert  de  Braane  also  says,  in  his 
Bhyming  Chronicle: 

Ellendonne,  Ellendonne,  pi  lond  is  falle  rede 
Of  pe  blode  of  Bemewolf  per  he  toke  his  dede. 
King  Bernwnlf  died  two  years  later. 
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linuts,  laws  and  customa  continued  for  a  long  period  widely 
different. 

In  the  year  825,  Bernwulf  lost  the  battle  and  his  life  in  an 
engagement  with  the  East  Anglians.  His  successor,  Wi^^, 
after  being  defeated  by  Egbert,  had  much  difficulty,  first  in 
concealing  himself  &om  his  wrath  and  revenge,  and  then  in 
becoming  reinstated  in  his  position  as  an  independent  sove- 
reign. Egbert  compelled  the  East  Angles  to  recognise  his 
auuiority,  and  then  penetrated  with  an  army  into  the  dis- 
tricts beyond  the  Humber ;  whilst  his  troops  in  the  west,  after 
conquering  the  ancient  Mona,  bestowed  on  it  the  G-eErman 
name  of  Anglesey^. 

These  submissions  all  took  place  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  although  the  results  of  the  conflicts  of  some  centuries 
had  contributed  towards  them ;  and  thus,  at  length,  over  the 
numerous  petty  states,  a  new  sovereignty  became  established 
— ^more  efficient  and  powerful  than  &e  old  fictitious  dignity 
of  Bretwalda.    Egbert's  supremacy  prepared  the  way  for  a 
far  more  extended  union  ana  centrahsation  in  future  times. 
This  priace  is  generally  pointed  out  and  extolled  as  the 
destroyer  of  the  Heptarchy,  but  incorrectly,  for  he  annexed 
to  his  crown  more  than  seven  small  kingdoms,  and  some 
of  these  also  included  many  principalities ;    on  the  other 
hand,  Mercia  and  Northumbria  retained,  for  some  time,  a 
separate  monarchy,  although  the  latter  was  imder  the  do* 
minion  of  the  Northmen,  and  the  former  was  dependent  on 
Wessex.    But  Egbert  effectually  prevented  any  other  prince 
from  attempting  to  rival  him  in  his  exalted  position.    The 
kingdom  of  "Wessex  now  commanded  the  respect  of  all  the 
remaining  provinces  by  its  geographical  situation  and  extent; 
it  embraced  a  number  of  mstriets  lying  contiguous  to  each 
other,  inclosed  by  an  ujabroken  boundary  which  extended 
southward  from  the  Thames  to  the  sea,  and  besides  the 
ancient  provinces,  the  counties  of  Hants  with  the  Isle  of 
"Wight,  Dorset,  "Wilts,  Somerset,  Berks,  and  the  southern  half 
of  Oxfordshire,   now  included  Devonshire,  which  was  in- 
habited by  a  mixed  population,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
Gloucestershire.      The  small  isolated  principalities  of  the 
North  and  South  Britons  in  Wales  and  Cornwall  next  be- 

^  Lfippenberg,  p.  276. 
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came  subjeet.to  Wessex,  as  well  as  the  German  states  of 
Sussex,  Kent,  and  Essex.  The  inland  Mercia,  which  had 
always  endeayoured  to  gam  an  outlet  hy  conquests  in  a 
south-east  direction,  and  whose  boundaries  had  latterly  ex- 
t€3ided  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  to  its  mouth, 
was,  in  consequence  of  its  situation  and  hitherto  important 
postion,  in  a  less  subordiiiate  conditioii;  and  the  Anglian 
states  on  the  east  coast  were  still  less  subdued. 

Egbert,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  uniting  all  these  sepaarste 
distncts  by  the  ties  of  a  common  interest ;  and  by  that  close 
union,  after  indescribable  diflculty,  he  first  enabled  the  whok 
€reiman  population  to  make  a  stand  agacnst  the  hordes  of 
northern  invaders. 

And  these  seourges  of  nations  did  not  delay  their  ap- 
proach. The  crews  of  those  three  pioneering  vessels  who 
had  once  landed  near  Dorchester,  gave  the  first  inteUigence  to 
their  comrades  at  home  respecting  that  glorious  island  where 
agrieultare  and  commerce  were  in  the  first  blush  of  pros- 
perity. Even  during  the  life  of  i%bert  the  Northmen  paid 
many  visits  to  his  coasts.  We  cannot  here  enter  into  the 
historical  reasons  which  induced  this  wild  piratical  race,  after- 
wards so  richly  endowed,  to  leave  their  poor  and  desoiate 
home,  and  trust  themselves  in  bands  to  the  waves  in  search 
of  plunder  on  more  highly-favoured  shores,  and  when  their 
destiny  willed,  or  good  fortune  was  proptious,  to  establish 
settlements.  It  may  also  be  remembered  that,  probably  for  a 
long  time  past,  the  Scandinavians  had  established  themselves 
firmly  in  the  small  islands  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  in  Scot- 
land itself,  and  in  Ireland;  but  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century,  important  events  in  the  north  drove 
large  masses  of  people  from  their  ancient  fatherland ;  and  it 
is  evidentj>  that  those  who  now  began  to  disturb  the  whole  of 
Europe,  were  Danes  from  the  Scandinavian  continent  and 
islands.  These  events  were  undoubtedly  similar  to  those 
which  once  compelled  the  Germans  to  become  a  wandering 
people.  The  voyages  of  the  bold  Yikings  were  in  reality  only 
a  continuation  of  these  expeditions,  and  in  this  case  were 
not  directed  from  the  interior  of  the  mainland  towards  the 
sea-shore,  but  were  prosecuted  by  the  heathen  Northmen  om 
their  own  element,  and  had  for  their  object  the  attainment 
of  a  line  of  coast.     They  succeeded  the  most  easily  where 
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the  Germans  had  settled  before  them,  for  instance,  on  the 
east  coast  of  England  and  in  Neustria ;  they  even  extended 
their  march  to  the  south  of  Spain^,  and  far  along  the  Medi- 
terranean shore.  These  latest  national  wanderings  were, 
indeed,  calculated  to  bind  firmly  together  the  most  extreme 
points  of  the  world,  and  must  have  been  equally  felt  by  the 
Sclavonians  in  the  north-east,  and  by  the  Eastern  Emperors. 

But  to  return  to  England.  The  Danes  landed,  in  the 
year  831,  on  the  Island  of  Sheppey.  In  the  following  year, 
they  appeared  with  five-and-thirty  ships  oflf  Charmouth,  in 
Dorsetshire,  and  took  King  Egbert  by  surprise — and  in  spite 
of  his  commanding  his  people  in  person,  they  recoiled  before 
the  enemy.  He  immediately  assembled  his  nobles  in  London, 
and  deliberated  with  them  on  the  means  of  defence ;  thus, 
when  the  Danes  again  returned  in  835,  they  found  the  king 
and  his  people  better  prepared,  and  at  Hengeston^  especially, 
they  were  completely  defeated  and  put  to  flight.  This  fleet, 
as  well  as  most  of  those  who  attacked  the  south  of  England, 
probably  came  from  Ireland,  and  was  in  league  with  the 
feritons  in  Wales;  for  it  is  recorded  as  Egbert's  last  act, 
that  he  inflicted  severe  punishment  on,  and  threatened 
with  utter  extermination  in  his  dominions,  the  "Welsh  who 
had  formed  similar  alliances  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Carlo- 
vingians,  and  who  had  afforded  assistance  to  the  sea-robbers. 
This  prince  had,  indeed,  accomplished  great  deeds,  when  his 
career  was  arrested  by  death,  in  the  year  838* ;  yet  he  could 
not  bequeath  the  kingdom  to  his  son  without  deep  anxiety, 
caused  by  the  approach  of  the  new  enemy. 

This  son  Ethelwulf  was,  as  our  most  authentic  records 
assert,  the  only  heir  of  Egbert,  by  his  consort  Eedburgha*. 
His  character  and  disposition  were  but  too  well  calculated  to 

^  In  the  year  843,  fifbj-fbnr  of  their  ships  appeared  before  Lisbon,  and  from 
thence  coasted  along  the  shore  farther  towards  the  south,  and  went  up  the 
Guadalquiver  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Seville.  Gonde  Historia  de  la  dominacion 
de  los  Arabes  en  Espaiia  Madr.  1820,  i.  283,  from  Arabian  sources. 

2  Chron.  Sax.  Flor.  Wig.  i.  69;  Lappenb.  p.  279,  287." 

'  He  did  not  die  in  836,  as  Lappenberg  asserts  on  the  authority  of  Chron.  Sax. 
A.  836,  for  a  document  of  his,  dated  838,  indict,  i.  is  preserved  in  Kemble's  Cod. 
Diplom.  n.  239 ;  and  n.  240,  in  which  Ethelwulf  ratifies  a  donation  of  his  father, 
dated  a.  839,  indict,  ii.  runs  thus:  "  Primo  videlicet  anno  regni  J^eluulfi  regis 
post  obitum  patris  sui.'*  Vide  also  Hardy  on  William  of  Malmesbury,  ii.  §  107. 

*  Caradoc  ed.  Wynn,  p.  27. 
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strengtlieii  his  father's  forebodings ;  for  imwarlike  as  he  had 
been  from  his  youth,  he  early  showed  an  incliaation  to  re- 
sign himself  to  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  If  Egbert  pro- 
posed to  himself  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  as  a  model, 
and,  in  reality,  attained  it  in  many  instances,  bis  son 
imitated  Lewis  the  Pious,  who,  by  his  subjection  to  the 
Church,  let  the  power  escape  out  of  his  hands,  and  nourished 
evil  discord  in  his  own  house.  "We  shall  have  another  oppor- 
tunity of  pursuing  this  parallel.  Devoted  also  to  peace  and 
its  calm  enjoyments,  Ethelwulf  found,  in  the  protection  of 
the  Church,  a  refuge  and  a  consolation  imder  all  the  cares 
and  struggles  which  were  not  wanting  during  a  great  part  of 
his  reign.  To  the  gratitude  of  the  clergy  for  so  many  marks 
pf  favour  and  rich  donations,  we  may,  with  probability,  attri- 
bute the  singular  account  given  us  by  some  historians,  that 
Ethelwulf  had  been  originally  destined  for  the  Church,  and, 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  had  been  already  invested 
with  her  highest  dignities,  from  which  he  had  received  a 
dispensation  from  the  Pope,  on  account  of  the  succession. 

This  sounds  very  strange  and  improbable.  It  seems, 
however,  to  agree  with  the  contradictory  notices,  accord- 
ing to  which  Athelstan,  the  King  of  ELent,  is  sometimes 
called  Ethelwulf' 8  son,  and  sometimes  his  brother.  If 
Athelstan  were  indeed  a  son  of  Egbert,  of  which  we  have 
not  one  certain  proof,  nothing  would  have  prevented  the 
eldest  son  from  following  the  bent  of  his  own  inclination,  and 
avoiding  the  burden  of  governing,  by  becoming  a  member  of 
the  Church.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  Ethelwulf  sent  by 
his  father,  in  the  year  8^4,  into  Kent  to  take  possession 
there,  and  to  rule  and  reign  over  it,  invested  with  the  royal 
title.  In  none  of  the  documents  that  we  possess  do  we  find 
the  slightest  trace  of  his  sacred  office  ;  we  rather  learn  from 
them  that  he  was  King  of  Kent  from  828  to  830,  and 
without  doubt  remained  so  until  his  father's  death^.  Neither 
do  we  find  Athelstan  mentioned  during  Egbert's  lifetime, 
either  in  historical  records  or  in  state  documents.  But 
after  Ethelwulf 's  accession  to  the  throne,  both  point  him  out 
as  ruler  of  Kent.    According  to  the  Saxon  Tear-books,  his 

^  Eemble  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  223,  pro  remedio  animse  meae  et  filii  nostri  Aethel- 
nnlfi  quern  regem  constitQimns  in  Gantia,  a.  828,  ind.  tL  n.  224,  also  signed 
"  Aethelwnlf  Bex  Cantuariornm,"  a.  880,  ind.  viii. 
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father  gave  up  to  him  that  kingdom,  aad  the  pcNasesskiiH  be- 
longing to  it,  whieh,  sboce  their  conquest,  had  always  faJlen 
to  the  oldest  son  of  the  king,  or  to  the  succeaaor  to  the 
West  Saxon  throne ;  and  the  doeumentd  are  always  signed — 
'^Athelstan  Bex^."  Ethelwulf,  too,  as  crown-prince,  had 
already  been  married,  and  could  not,  for  this  reason,  have 
been  4ther  priest  or  bishop ;  and  if  he  commandiHl  at!  anur 
in  the  four-and-twentieth  year  of  his  father's  reign,  his  elde^ 
son  might  yeiy  well  be  grown  up  in  838.  But  it  is  ^ery 
probable  that  this  son,  who  was  so  much  older  than  all  the 
rest  of  his  children  when  Egbert  died,  was  by  another 
mother^,  and  not  by  the  Queen  Osburgha.  In  thia  case, 
Ethelwolf  must  hare  been  married  three  times,  instead  of 
twiee,  in  the  course  of  his  life.  Afb^  what  has  been  now 
adyanced,  no  one  will  hesitate  in  rejecting,  as  incorrect,  both 
the  assertion  that  Ethelwulf  had  entered  the  priesthood,  and 
that  Athelstan  was  his  brother  instead  of  being-  his  son. 
And  our  riew  of  the  question  is  corroborated  not  a  little  by 
the  fact,  that  both  assertionB  are  indiffexently  masHtsined  by 
the  same  authorities^. 

1  Ghron.  Sax.  ▲.  836 ;  Eemble  CocL  Diplom.  n.  241, 252,  254,  259,  264.  Nos. 
256  and  1047  ocean  this :  "  Aethetonlfo  rege  presente  stqne  Aethelstano  filio  ejas.** 

2  Boger  de  W«ndoyer  Flores  Historiar.  i.  279^,  ed.  Coxe,  and  Mftttfa.  Westmoiast. 
A.  837,  say  of  Atbelstan:  ^^Non  de  matrimomo  uatom;'*  but  these  aatiifliities 
stand  akne,  and  are  too  modem. 

3  Hemic.  Huntingd.  lib.  iii.  f.  734,  v.~  p.  737,  is  by  &r  the  most  ancient;  he 
makes  Ethelwnlf,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Athelstan,  Egbert's  son.  Ghron. 
Maihros.  ap.  FeD,  i.  p.  142,  Boger  de  Hoveden  Vei  Savile,  p.  412, 413,  follows  his 
authority.  The  old  Bhyming  Chronicler  of  the  twelfth  centnry,  Geoffirei  Gaimar, 
m  fab  "^  L'Estorie  des  j^les,"  y.  2482  (m  Mod.  Hist.  Brit.)^  &!»>  writes  thus: 

**  Adelstam  eitait  al  red  frere 
Li  nns  ertait  frere  Edelwolf.'' 
Joh.  Brjompton,  according  to  Twysden,  X.  Scriptt.  p.  802,  calls  Ethelwolf  **  Episi- 
copns  Wintoniensis,"  but  also  makes  Athelstan  his  youngest  son,  who  died  in  his 
earliest  youth !  Wilh.  Malmesb.  De  Gestis  PontiC  ii.  242,  ed.  Savile,  asserts  that 
Ethelwnlf  had  taken  priest's  orders,  and  that  the  Pope,  whose  name  tmly  is  not 
given,  absolved  him  from  them ;  yet  in  the  work  De  Gestis  Beg.  Angl.  ii.  §  109^ 
Athelstan  is  called  his  son.  One  of  the  most  modem  copies  of  the  jSazon  ChvoEucle 
MS.  0«ttan.  Domit.  A.  viii.  styles  Athelstan  "  his  (Egbert's)  oder  snnn;"  bat  it 
has  been  mentioned  in  oar  introdnction  of  how  little  importance  this  copy  most  be 
considered.  Lappenberg,  p.  292,  seems  somewhat  inclined  to  the  opuiion  that 
Ethelwnlf  took  priest's  orders;  in  the  transhitioB,  ii.  p.  23,  both  accounts  have 
donJbts  tiirown  upon  them.  It  is  very  amusing,  and  charteteristie  of  tiio  maimer 
of  writing  history  in  the  middle  ages,  to  find  the  various  titles  which  the  kter 
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Let  us  now  return  from  this  digressioii  to  the  history  of 
Ethelwul£  ErtHU  his  youth,  he  always  seems  to  haye  had 
two  espedal  couusellors  at  his  side,  by  whom  the  weak  prince 
allowed  himself  to  be  alternately  guided.  One  of  these, 
Bida<^  Ealstan  of  Sherborne,  was  a  man  afber  Egbert's 
own  heart ;  he  was  distinguished  by  a  peculiarity  which  was 
rare  among  the  higher  Anglo-Saxon  clergy,  and  which,  when 
it  appeared,  was  censured,  but  for  which  the  Norman  eccle- 
siastics had  been  always  noted ;  and  this  peculiarity  consisted 
in  preferring  the  sword  to  the  pastoral  staff,  and  in  finding 
his  greatest  pleasure  in  military  employments.  We  have 
seen  how  he  accompanied  his  prince  to  the  field;  he  was 
in  fjEiet  a  warrior  and  a  stateonan.  The  other  counsellor  of 
the  king,  the  learned  S  within,  had  been  his  earliest  instructor, 
and  itwas  he  who  chiefly  strengthened  EthelwuLTs  predilection 
for  the  Church,  and  sought  to  turn  his  weakness  to  advantage^. 
Whilst  Ealstan's  activity  shone  forth  conspicuously  during 
the  eariier  years  of  the  king's  reign,  in  warding  off  his  dan- 
gerous enemies,  the  influence  of  Swithin  was  paramount  in 
times  of  peace,  when  the  Church  raised  her  head  higher  than 
ever;  and  whikt  the  memory  of  the  former  was  never  re- 
membered with  sufficient  gratitude,  the  name  of  the  latter 
was  ere  long  enrolled  among  the  saints  in  the  calendar. 

War-cries  and  preparations  against  the  vile  robber-hordes 
were  resounding  through  the  land  at  King  Egbert's  death. 
At  Southampton,  the  Ealderman  Wulfherd  repulsed  the 
crews  of  four-and-twentv  ships  in  one  day;  but  on  the 
Island  of  Portland,  the  [Danes,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  re- 
maioed  masters  of  the  field.  In  the  next  year,  they  attacked 
the  country  of  the  East  Angles  and  Kent ;  and  committed 
great  slaughter  in  London,  Canterbury,  and  Bochester.  Not 
long  afterwards.  King  Ethelwulf  in  person  took  the  command 
of  his  army ;  but  at  Charmouth  he  was  obliged,  as  his  father 
had  been  before  him,  to  leave  the  field  to  the  crews  of  five- 
tod4hirty  ships^.    The  evil  with  which  the  land  was  plagued 

Chronicles  gire  to  Ethelwnlf,  as  collected  by  Speknan,  Vita  AeHredi,  p.  2,  n. ;  he  is 
called:  "  monachns,  diaconus,  presbyter,  episcopos  Wintoidensis,  electos,  oder cen- 
seoratns.**    The  BbymiDg  Chronicler,  Harding,  even  makes  him  a  cardinal  I 

1  Gotselini  VitA  Swithuni  in  Act&  Sanct.  Jati.  1,  p.  327;  Wilh.  Malmesb.  De 
Gestis  Pontif.  iL  242. 

2  Chron.  Sax.  mider  the  years  837  to  841. 
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took  a  more  and  more  menacing  aspect.  On  all  the  coasts 
of  the  island  where  the  G-ermans  were  settled,  terror  became 
general :  soon  the  wild  navigators  appeared  to  the  north  of 
fche  Humber,  where  their  presence  was  especially  favoured 
on  account  of  the  existing  disputes  respecting  the  royal  suc- 
cession. 

The  first  complete  victory  over  the  enemy  occurred  in 
"Wessex,  in  the  year  845,  when  the  Ealdermen  Eanwulf  and 
Osric,  vdth  their  vassals  from  Somerset  and  Dorset,  in  con- 
junction with  the  brave  Ealstan,  defeated  the  Danes  at  the 
mouth  of  the  little  river  Parrot.  In  the  year  851,  Ealder- 
man  Ceorl  gained  a  second  great  victory  at  Wicgambeorg 
(Wembury),  in  Devonshire  ;  whilst  King  Athelstan  of  Kent, 
whose  country  was  particularly  exposed  to  devastation,  and 
his  Ealderman  Elchere,  made  the  first  attempt  to  ei!igage  the 
bold  invaders  on  their  own  element.  The  first  fortunate  sea- 
fight  took  place  at  Sandwich — the  Saxons  captured  eight 
ships,  and  repulsed  the  remainder  with  great  loss  of  life^. 
Yet  all  these  successes  did  not  prevent  other  hordes,  whose 
number  seemed  inexhaustible,  from  landing  on  the  Isle  of 
Thanet  in  the  following  winter,  nor  a  formidable  fleet  of  three 
himdred  and  fifty  sail  from  appearing  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  during  the  spring.  The  warriors  from  these  ships 
immediately  dispersed  themselves  over  the  adjacent  shores, 
burning  and  plundering ;  they  followed  the  course  of  the  river, 
and  advanced  towards  the  north,  where  King  Berthwulf  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  make  a  stand  against  them.  But  when 
the  multitude  were  returning,  laden  with  plunder,  through 
Surrey,  to  their  ships.  King  Ethelwulf  and  his  son,  with  their 
followers,  attacked  them  at  Aclea,  and  after  a  desperate  con- 
flict gained  a  partial  victory^.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  men 
of  Surrey  and  Kent,  under  their  Ealdermen  Huda  and  Eal- 

»  Chron.  Sax.  a.  845,  851 ;  Asser  Vita  Jllfipedi,  p.  469 ;  F^orent.  Wigorn.  i.  73. 

^  Chron.  Sax.  a.  851,  says :  "  And  paer  paet  maeste  wael  geslogen,  pe  we  secgan 
li3rrdon  0]rp7sne  andwaerdan  daeg."  Can  this  notice  be  contemporary  ?  It  sounds 
as  if  the  writer  knew  nothing  of  Alfred's  battles,  in  whose  reign  two  great  attacks 
were  made  by  the  Danes  on  the  country,  and  many  fearfal  conflicts  occurred. 
Asser,  p.  469,  and  Florent.  Wigom.  i.  73,  copy  this.  Lappenberg,  p.  291,  trans- 
lation, il.  22,  has  shown  us  from  the  Annals  of  Prudent.  Trecens.  A.  850,  ap. 
Pertz  Mon.  Germ.  SS.  i.  445,  that  this  great  fleet  was  a  part  of  the  expedition  ot 
Borik,  a  nephew  of  the  Danish  Prince,  Harald  KlaL 
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here,  fought  on  the  Isle  of  Thanet ;  and  though  the  victoiy 
at  first  seemed  to  incline  towards  them,  yet,  alter  their  two 
generals  were  slain,  and  great  numbers  of  people  killed  and 
wounded  on  both  sides,  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
stubborn  foe.  The  latter  remained  all  the  winter  on  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey^,  but  made  scarcely  any  inroads  on  the  English 
coasts.  It  has  been  remarked  that  their  attacks  always  took 
place  by  fits  and  starts,  and  in  the  pauses  which  ensued,  they 
were  either  obliged  to  rest,  in  order  to  repair  their  losses,  or 
else  directed  their  attention  to  the  shores  of  the  continent. 
Ever  since  the  year  832,  in  which  Egbert  had  first  come  into 
collision  with  them,  they  had  for  twenty-three  years  filled  all 
his  kingdom  with  war  and  terror ;  and  during  the  next  eight 
years  there  was  peace. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Aclea,  Ethelwulf  acceded  to  the 
entreaties  of  Burhred,  who  had  shortly  before  become  King 
of  Mercia,  and  lent  him  aid  with  his  victorious  troops,  in  an 
engagement  with  the  Northern  Welsh.  The  two  kings  pene- 
trated into  the  Isle  of  Mona,  and  forced  King  Eoderic  Mawr 
to  acknowledge  their  supremacy^.  This  was  the  last  warlike 
deed  of  Ethelwulf 's  reign ;  the  rest  of  his  life  is  closely 
bound  up  with  that  of  his  illustrious  son,  and  therefore  be- 
longs to  the  following  section. 


II. 

ALFEBD's  TOrTH,  FBOM   849   TO   866 — THE  COMMENCEMENT 

or  KING  etheleed's  EEIGN. 

As  our  sources  of  information  either  relate  to  the  warlike 
expeditions  and  bloody  combats  of  each  succeeding  year,  or 
confine  themselves  to  dry  documentary  evidence,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  an  insight  into  the  internal  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  during 
these  early  centuries.  Still  more  difficult  is  it  successfully  to 
investigate  the  private  life  of  any  one  individual,  and  to 
distinguish  his  birth  and  position  from  among  the  rest  of  the 
people.  Only  a  name  here  and  there,  and  a  few  happily- 
established  facts,  serve,  in  such  researches  as  these,  as  beacons 

1  Ohron.  Sax.  A.  853 ;  Florent,  Wigorn.  L  74;  Asser,  p.  470. 
s  Lappenberg,  298. 
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and  l<i'n<iTnfu'1f«  to  light  the  weary  wanderer  through  the 
desert  and  the  darkness.  These  emharraasments  in  which  the 
historian  finds  himself,  and  which  border  so  cLoaeAj  on  utter 
perplexity,  must  indeed  fill  him  with  sorrowful  ana  despond- 
ing consciousness  of  his  own  weakness,  when  he  attempts  to 
write  of  England  as  she  was  in  those  days  when  her  first 
hero  and  defivaner  was  bom.  And  as  the  sailor  uses  each 
beacon  to  guide  his  vessel  on  a  prosperous  voyage  oyer  the 
pathless  ocean — but  when  driven  by  necessity,  steers  for  the 
nearest  haven  on  a  dangerous,  but  what  may  possibly  prove 
a  fiMrtunate  course — so  hope  guides  the  author  in  his  under- 
taking ;  and  being  compelled  to  throw  himself  on  the  indul- 
gence of  his  readers,  he  yet  trusts  to  obtain  their  approval. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Ethelwulf  was  little  equal  to 
the  difficult  task  of  protecting  a  flourishing  country  from  the 
general  ruin  which  so  suddenly  threatened  it.  In  the  mean 
while,  the  first  attack  of  the  barbarians  was  paaied,  without 
their  havins  Gained  any  firm  footine:  amon^  the  Ghnnan 
inhabitants  of^isW;  indeed,  a^t  p^  of  tiie  native 
population  had  scarcely  learnt  to  know  them.  Besides,  the 
Anglo-Saxons  were  skilled  in  the  Gkrmanie  mode  of  wai^Eare, 
on  which  their  very  existence  as  a  people  depended — at 
least  in  a  country  where  their  enemies  were  descended  from 
the  same  race  as  themselves.  Neither  were  leaders  wanting 
among  them,  who,  after  bravely  fighting  with  the  conquering 
barbarians,  would  either  leave  their  corpses  on  the  battle- 
field, or  by  their  skill  and  courage  gain  a  brilliant  victory. 
We  see  how  Ethelwulf  even  roused  hmiself  to  do  battle  with 
all  those  oppressors  who  would  have  laid  a  fresh  yoke  upon 
Eritain.  So  the  people  had  again  a  short  breathing-time ; 
the  peasant  once  more  could  foUow  his  plough  unmolested ; 
in  churches  and  cloisters  holy  men  might  sing  and  read  as 
before,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  instract  the  people  in  their 
faith  and  in  aU  kmds  of  useful  learning ;  although,  in  that 
century,  not  one  remained  of  all  the  great  masters  who  had 
tau^ia  the  preceding  one,  and  intel^nce  had  begun  to 
decline  considerably  even  before  the  invasion  of  the  Danes. 
Since  the  important  reign  of  Egbert,  the  old  pai*tition-walls 
between  the  many  individual  states  and  forest  districts  had 
been  constantly  decaying;  instead  of  a  number  ci  petty 
princes,  there  was  now  one  who  ruled  all  the  rest ;  and  nobles, 
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freemen,  and  aecfs,  in  all  the  hitherto  separate  difltricts, 
formed  part  <^  one  oommunit  j.  They  had  all  contributed  to 
the  last  struggle  in  defence  of  their  country ;  and  between 
Angles  and  SaKons  became  apjparent  their  common  l}ond  of 
union — ^that  of  descent  and  of  fidth. 

The  kiag,  who  in  war  was  the  commander-in-^^hief^  in  time 
of  peace  the  richest  and  most  powerful  landowner  in  the 
couniay,  lived  like  his  subjects,  according  to  the  old  customs ; 
he  took  counsel  with  his  nobles  and  freemen  on  the  general 
affiore  of  the  kingdcmi,  and  assured  himself  of  their  aid  in 
case  danger  threatened  from  without.  He  only  administered 
his  private  affairs  according  to  his  own  judgment,  and  for  his 
own  advantage.  We  find  that  Ethelwulf^  out  of  the  number 
of  his  extensive  possessions,  was  accustomed  to  make  rich 
donations,  sometimes  to  a  £uthful  follower  in  his  train  or 
8<mie  valiant  and  victorious  general,  sometimes  to  churches 
and  eloistars  for  the  sake  of  lus  own  salvation,  and  sometimes 
he  ocMnmanded  through  the  assembled  Witan  that  recoitly 
acquired  territories  should  be  absolved  from  the  customary 
taxes.  In  time  of  peace  he  took  great  pleasure  in  the  chase,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as  chief  magistrate — the  only 
occupations  of  princes  in  those  davs  as  of  the  oth^  owners 
of  tne  BoiL  The  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
for  the  well-being  of  Church  and  State,  and  of  his  own  pos- 
sessions, requiring  in  unquiet  times  his  presence  in  every  part 
of  his  dominions,  he  led  principally  a  wandering  life  among 
aU  the  inhabitants  of  his  langdom.  An  ancestral  castle,  or  a 
capital  city,  where  he  might  feel  himself  surrounded  by  his 
&mily  and  court,  was  as  little  to  be  found  among  the  Saxons 
as  among  the  Franks ;  and  the  travelling  court  was  reo^Ted 
in  royal  dwellings  in  the  differ^it  parts  of  Wessex,  and 
the  states  that  were  subject  to  it.  Accordingly,  we  find 
Ethelwulf,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  residing  in  a  Kentish 
mansion  on  the  river  Stour;  in  the  next  year  he  was  at 
Southampton,  occupied  probably  with  the  preparations  for  his 
first  expedition  agamst  the  Danes.  In  845,  ne  was  again  in 
Kent,  at  a  place  called  Weg ;  two  years  afterwards,  at  the 
city  of  Canterbury ;  and  in  854,  at  Wilton^.     Together  with 

1  ThcM  documents  are  to  be  finmd  in  Eemble,  n.  241,  246,  259«  260, 272, 
where  the  aboye-mentioned  donations  are  alao  to  be  met  with. 
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the  seat  of  the  archbishop,  he  may  have  honoured  with  his 
presence  both  the  cathedrals  of  his  ancestral  domain,  whose 
bishops  were  his  first  ministers,  in  whose  precincts  were  the 
tombs  of  his  ancestors,  and  where  his  own  body  would  some 
time  or  other  find  repose  in  death. 

Wherever  he  went,  he  was  followed  by  his  family,  his  offi- 
cial attendants,  and  his  domestics.  His  eldest  son  Athelstan, 
the  child  of  his  youth,  ever  since  his  father's  accession  to  the 
throne,  had  governed  independently  in  Kent,  and  the  districts 
belonging  to  it.  Ealdermen  ruled  over  the  small  isolated 
states  in  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

We  must  next  occupy  ourselves  with  the  family  of  the 
king.  About  the  year  830,  soon  after  he  had  become  King 
of  Kent,  Ethelwulf  had  married  Osburgha,  the  daughter  of 
his  cup-bearer  Oslac.  She  and  her  father  sprang  &om  a 
highly-honoured  race;  their  ancestors  were  Jutes,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  brothers  Stuf  and  Wightgar,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  Isle  of  Wight  as  a  fief  from  their  uncle  Cerdic. 
The  names  alone  of  father  and  daughter  betokened  their 
unbroken  Grerman,  and,  according  to  the  then  general 
idea,  divine  descent.  Oslac  probably  held  possessions  in 
Kent,  on  some  of  the  old  Juten  lands  and  heritages.  The 
young  king  appointed  him  to  one  of  the  first  dignities  of 
his  court,  that  of  cup-bearer.  Thus  he  married  Osburgha  at 
a  time  when  he  had  already  assumed  the  royal  dignity,  and 
it  is  therefore  certain  that  Athelstan,  who  so  soon  afterwards 
sprang  to  manhood,  could  not  have  been  her  son.  History 
has  preserved  to  us  but  little  information  concerning  this 
remarkable  woman,  and  her  ultimate  fate  is  unfortunately 
shrouded  in  a  veil  of  poetical  mysterv.  Of  noble  lineaf^e, 
she  was  noble  also  in  heart  and  sp&t;  of  extraordin^ 
piety^,  she  always  fulfilled  her  duty  to  her  children  in  the 
best  manner.  She  must,  in  fact,  have  been  the  ideal  of 
a  true  German  mother.  All  her  energies  were  devoted  to 
her  household ;  we  find  no  trace  of  her  having  taken  any  part 
in  public  afiairs ;  she  never  even  affixed  her  signature  to  any 
document,  which  queens  and  princesses  so  often  did  before, 
and  have  done  since  her  time.     According  to  Asser's  ac- 

^  Asfier,  p.  469,  has  traced  her  descent,  and  calls  her   "  religiosa  nJmium 
foemina,  nobilis  mgenio,  nobilis  et  g^nere.** 
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count,  in  consequence  of  the  fearful  catastrophe  of  Eadburgha, 
she  took  no  other  title  among  the  West  Saxons  than  that  of 
the  wife  of  their  king.  So  histoiy  is  almost  silent  respecting 
her,  and  does  not  penetrate  into  her  quiet  domestic  life  ;  but 
that  she  lived  and  laboured  in  the  usual  circle  of  home  duties, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  little  which  a  faithful  friend  learnt 
&om  her  son. 

Osburgha  bore  to  her  husband  a  number  of  children,  soon 
afber  one  another,  all  of  whom  undoubtedly  passed  their 
early  years  by  their  mother's  side.  Ethelbald,  the  eldest,  had 
already  attained  maturity  in  the  year  850 ;  for  he  accompa- 
nied his  father  to  the  assembly  of  the  great  men  of  the  king- 
dom^, and  even  to  the  field.  He  was  present  at  the  overthrow 
of  the  Danes  at  Aclea.  *  The  two  next  sons,  Ethelbert  and 
Ethelred,  were  only  a  few  years  younger,  and  appear,  accord- 
ing to  the  most  genuine  records,  to  have  taken  no  part  in 
public  affairs  during  their  father's  lifetime.  The  next  child 
was  a  daughter,  Ethelswitha ;  afber  the  fortunate  issue  of  the 
expeditions  against  the  Welsh,  she  married  Burhred  of  Mercia, 
although,  as  so  frequently  occurred  in  those  times,  she  could 
hardly  have  attained  her  fifteenth  year.  It  was  at  Easter, 
863,  when  the  two  kings  met  at  Chippenham,  where  Ethel- 
wulf  had  a  royal  mansion,  and  celebrated  the  marriage  with 
all  due  solemnities^.  Ethelswitha  accompanied  her  husband 
into  his  kingdom,  and  soon  appeared  as  Queen  of  the  Mer- 
cians, who  never  objected  to  the  participation  of  women  in 
affairs  of  state,  as  was  the  case,  not  without  good  reasons, 
with  the  West  Saxons. 

Scarcely  four  vears  before  this  marriage,  in  849,  Osburgha 
gave  birth  to  her  youngest  and  last  child,  Alfred.  The 
precise  day  on  which  the  boy  first  saw  the  light  is  not  re- 
corded ;  it  must,  however,  have  been  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year — probably,  soon  after  Christmas  or  New  Tear's-day^. 
The  place  of  his  birth  was  Wantage*,  a  royal  residence  in 

0  1  In  Eemble  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  264,  there  is  a  grant  of  land  in  Kent  to  the 

▼altant  Ealstan,  ngned  "Ethelbald  filius  re^.*'  A,  850,  ind.  zii. 

2  Chron.  Sax.  A.  853 ;  Asser,  p.  470. 

'  Asser,  p.  467,  begins,  '*  Anno  dominicae  incamationis  849,  natns  est  Aelfred 
. Angolsaxonnm  rex.**  Florent.  \^om.  i.  70 ;  Simeon  I>ane]m.  de  Gestis  Reg. 
AngL  p.  674;  Soger  de  WendoTer,  L  264;  and  Matth.  Westmonast.  follow  him. 

^  Asser,  p.  467,  in  yilla  regia  quae  didtnr  Wanating  in  Ula  paga,  quae  nomi- 
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Barksliire,  where,  at  that  time,  a  thick  forest  covered  the 
gently  undulating  ground,  but  where  now  the  traveller  flies 
by  on  one  of  the  great  iron  roads  of  England,  through  smil- 
ing meadows  and  clumps  of  trees  rich  in  foliage,  to  the  plea- 
sant little  town  which,  since  the  days  of  the  Saxons,  has  given 
ifcs  name  to  a  hundred. 

What  were  the  first  impressions  which  must  have  influenced 
the  spirit  of  this  child  ?  Surely  they  were  the  invigorating 
pictures  of  surrounding  nature,  the  verdant  woods  and  fields, 
the  blue  sky  with  its  clouds  driven  over  the  island  by  the 
firesh  breezes ;  and  when  his  &ther  broke  up  his  household, 
and  removed  to  another  far-distant  domain,  the  illimitable, 
ever-magnificent  ocean,  where  *^  the  whale  reigns  among  the 
rolling  waves,  and  the  sea-mew  bathes  its  wings^."  But  on 
this  ocean  also  floated  at  that  time  those  ungovernable  hordea 
at  whose  approach  all  flew  to  arms,  and  whose  fary  and  CTuelty 
must  have  formed  the  theme  of  the  earliest-comprehended 
tales  of  his  childhood.  The  boy  throve  visibly  in  the  free  air 
and  amid  the  din  of  war,  more  beautiful  thim  either  of  his 
brothers,  more  loveable  in  speech  and  demeanour.  His  gentle 
disposition  lent  a  singular  charm  to  his  innate  desire  of  doine 
honour  to  his  noble  descent  by  the  culture  of  a  noble  spirit^ 
That  there  could  then  be  no  education  in  the  modem  sense, 
is  self-evident.  The  Church,  the  sole  instructress  in  that 
day,  cared  only  for  the  enlightenment  of  those  who  were 
especially  dedicated  to  her  service.  It  was  seldom,  and  only 
an  exception,  when  a  distinguished  layman,  a  king  or  noble- 
man, impressed  with  the  importance  of  knowledge  and  the 
consciousness  of  its  necessity,  learnt  to  read  and  write.  The 
culture  of  youth  consisted  oiily  in  the  strengthening  of  the 
bod^  by  warlike  exercises  and  the  chase,  and  in  all  Teutonic 
nations  the  mind  was  early  quickened  by  the  songs  and  poems 
of  the  fatherland.  It  was  the  mother  or  the  nurse  who  first 
spoke  to  the  little  one  of  the  heroes  of  past  days,  and  of  their 

nstnr  Benrocscin ;  quae  pig»  taliter  Tooator  a  berroe  sUra,  abi  baxns  abondan- 
tissime  nascitnr.  We  shall  see  haw  afifoctionatelj  Alfred  remembered  this  place 
in  his  later  years.  In  Doomsday  Book,  i.  57  a.  it  was  called  a  domain,  until 
Bichazd  I.  made  it  a  fief  for  his  vassals;  Lyson,  Magna  Britannia,  i.  405. 

1  The  An^Saxom  poets  term  the  sea,  ^^fawaeleB  dVel,"  ibidreas,  ▼.  274,  ed. 
J.  Grimm,  and  ganotes  baed,  Beownlf,  v.  8719. 

>  **  Ab  inconabnlis,"  B^jftAaaar,  p.  478,  who  is  the  only  authority  on  this  p(nnt. 
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battles  with  men  and  monsters.  If  any  mother  could  do 
this,  Osburgha  was  eminently  qualified  for  the  task,  for  she 
was  weU  acquainted  with  the  whole  poetical  treasure  of  her 
people,  which  still  lived  entire  on  aU  lips  and  in  aU  hearts. 
And  of  this  her  Alfred  could  never  hear  enough,  and  his  young 
heart  rejoiced,  day  and  night,  in  those  powerful  ballads  which 
sang  of  iiis  ancestors  and  of  his  people. 

It  was  &om  Osburgha  that  the  boy,  in  his  earliest  childhood 
(he  could  scarcely  have  been  four  years  old),  learnt  the  first 
of  these  ballads,  in  the  manner  so  touchingly  related  by  Asser^. 
One  day,  his  mother  showed  him  and  his  brothers  a  beautiful 
volume,  filled  with  Saxon  poetry,  and  said,  "  The  one  among 
you  chfldren  who  can  first  say  this  book  by  heart,  shall  have 
it."  Inspired  by  an  almost  divine  instinct,  and  allured  by 
the  idchly-decosated  initial  letters,  and  the  binding  paiated 
in  various  eolouirs  with  all  the  skill  of  the  period,  the  nttle 
Alfred  came  forward  before  his  brothers,  who  were  only  his 
superiors  in  age,  not  in  mind,  and  eagerly  asked  his  mother, 
'^  Wilt  thou  really  give  it  to  the  one  who  learns  it  the  quickest, 
and  repeats  it  to  thee  P"  Osburgha  smiled  for  joy,  and  said, 
"  Yes,  to  him  will  I  give  it."  So  he  directly  took  the  book 
out  of  her  hands,  went  with  it  to  his  teacher  and  read ;  after 
he  had  read  it,  he  brought  it  again  to  his  mother,  and  repeated 
it  to  her. 

Who  would  dare  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  this  nar- 
rative, in  spite  of  all  the  objections  that  have  been  raised 
against  it?  But  we  may  undoubtedly  wish,  with  reason, 
that  the  proof  of  its  being  a  genuine  one,  as  well  as  of  its 
occurrence  so  early  in  Alfred's  life,  coidd  be  pkced  on  a 
more  solid  footing.  The  first  difficulty  arises,  manifestly,  in 
the  damaged  text  of  our  biography.    In  the  pages  which  im- 

^  Asser,  p.  474.  ^'Oum  ergo  qriodam  die  mater  sua  sibi  et  fratribns  snb 
quendam  Siaonicnin  poematicae  artislibram ;  quern  in  mana  babebat,  oetenderet, 
ait,  *  Qnisqnis  vestrom  discere  citins  istum  codicem  possit,  dabo  illi  iUum.'  Qua 
voce,  immo  dlvina  inspiratione  instinctus,  et  pnlcbritadine  principalis  litterae  illias 
libri  Illectns,  ita  matri  respondens,  et  Gratis  suos  aetate  qnamvis  non  gratia  seniores 
auticipans,  inqnit:  *Yerene,  dabis  istum  libmm  uni  ex  nobis,  scilicet  illi,  qui 
citissime  intelligere  et  recitare  cum  ante  te  possit?'  Ad  haec  ilia  arridens  et 
gaudens  atque  affirmans :  *  Dabo,  infit,  illi ;'  tunc  ille  statim  toUens  libmm  de  manu 
sua  magistrum  adiit,  et  legit,  quo  lecto  matri  retulit  et  necitavit." — ^Flor.  Wig. 
i.  86,  and  Sim.  Dunelm.  p.  676,  give  the  same  account. 

m2 
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mediately  precede  the  anecdote,  it  is  said  that  the  boj,  in  his 
twelfth  year,  first  satisfied  his  thirst  after  knowledge  by 
learning  to  read ;  and  that  his  parents,  and  the  persons  who 
had  charge  of  him,  had  taken  no  pains  with  his  instruction 
or  mental  culture^.  And  yet  it  was  certainly  his  mother  who 
promised  him  the  book,  and  thus  awakened  in  him  the  desire 
of  learning.  We  also  find  that  a  tutor  was  in  the  house. 
Now  it  is  undoubtedly  an  established  fact,  that  only  detached 
fragments  of  the  true  biography  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
the  mutilation  in  this  case  is  especially  evident ;  for  past  and 
present  events  are  confusedly  mingled  together,  and  the 
whole  episode  is  placed  in  the  year  866,  when  Alfred  was 
not  twelve,  but  eighteen  years  old,  and  had  begun  to  think 
of  founding  a  house  of  his  own.  The  carelessness  of  the 
parents  does  not  relate  to  Osburgha ;  it  might  be  correctly 
related  by  Asser  of  King  Ethelwulf,  and  his  later  wife,  the 
Erankish  Princess  Judith. 

That  this  foreign  step-mother  (and  this  is  the  second  point 
in  favour  of  our  theory)  cannot,  as  some  have  maintamed^, 
have  taught  8axon  poetn"  to  the  boy,  is  apparent  on  the 
most  hasty  investigation ;  for  she  herself  was  scarcely  thirteen 
years  old  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  would  hardly  have 
taken  much  pains  with  the  instruction  of  her  grown-up  step- 
children, some  of  whom  must  have  been  older  than  herself^. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  certain,  that  Alfred  was 
still  living  with  his  mother  and  his  brothers,  at  least  with 
Ethelbert  and  Ethelred;  perhaps  too,  his  sister  was  not 
yet  married.  The  children  could  not  have  lived  with  their 
mother  Osburgha  later  than  the  year  853,  in  which  year  the 
youngest  was  sent  away  from  home.  We  must  conclude, 
that  soon  after  this  the  faithful  mother  herself  died.  "No 
historian  of  the  period  relates  anything  further  of  her ;  only 
some  modem  authors^  have  asserted  that  Ethelwulf  put  away 

1  "^  Indigna  saorom  parentam  et  nntritomm  incaria  ;**  and  shortlj  before  we 
find  Asser  saying:  **  Cam  commnni  et  ingenti  patris  soi  amore.** 

s  Tamer,  Historj  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  book  ir.  ch.  y.  and  Petrie,  the  editor 
of  the  Corpas  Historicam,  preserved  by  the  I!ecord  Commission.  She  is  an- 
doabtedly  called  ^^ Mater  soa"  by  Asser;  and  Sim.  Danehn.  p.  676,  evidently 
copying  firom  Asser  and  Florence,  says:  "  Dignissima  ejas  genitriz." 

»  Thorpe,  Florent.  Wigom.  i.  86,  n.  3. 

« Even  Lappenberg,  p.  296,  811;  Th.  Wright  Biog.  Brit.  Liter,  i.  385. 
Thorpe*8  translation,  ii.  41,  places  this  opinion  in  a  more  probable  light. 
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the  mother  of  his  children,  and  renounced  all  care  of  their 
education,  when,  as  a  grey-headed  old  man,  he  took  a  young 
princess  for  his  wife.  We  cannot  fancy  this  prince  to  have 
been  so  heartless,  notwithstanding  his  known  weak  character ; 
it  is  also  very  questionable  whether  he  would  so  far  have 
put  himself  in  opposition  to  the  Church  and  her  ministers, 
to  whom  in  all  other  cases  he  paid  so  much  deference — or 
whether  Swithin,  in  particular,  would  have  connived  at  such  a 
proceeding.  It  is  inexplicable  that  Asser,  Florence,  Wilhelm, 
and  others,  should  have  known  nothing  of  so  flagrant  an  act. 
In  all  probability,  Osburgha  died  before  her  husband  set  out 
for  Rome.  Her  death  was  quiet,  as  her  whole  life  had  been : 
she  had  lived  as  the  mother  of  her  children,  and  not  as  a 
queen,  and  therefore  our  sources  of  information  take  no 
note  of  her.  But  that  Alfred  thanked  her  alone  for  his  love 
of  the  national  poetry,  inspired  in  his  earliest  youth  by  the 
songs  in  that  first  book,  he  himself  undoubtedly  confessed  to 
Asser,  whose  account  of  the  matter  has  come  down  to  us 
indeed,  but  in  a  mutilated  state,  and  diverted  from  its  proper 
situation.  * 

Finally,  one  more  observation  must  be  made  on  the  sub* 
ject.  The  mother  did  not  desire  the  book  to  be  read;  the 
songs  were  to  be  learnt  by  heart — and  so  the  little  one 
understood  the  wish.  He  went  to  his  teacher,  probably  his 
own  and  his  brothers'  attendant,  and  read,  that  is  to  say, 
had  the  book  read  to  him,  and  repeating  after  the  reading, 
learnt  to  recite  the  songs^. 

In  the  year  853,  the  young  boy,  who,  more  than  all  the 
rest  of  their  children,  had  won  his  parents'  hearts  by  his 
amiability  and  brilUant  qualities,  was  sent  over  the  sea  to 
Eome.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  may  have  been  his  father's 
motives  for  this  proceeding ;  we  can  only  suppose  that  his 
veneration  for  the  capital  city  of  Christendom,  and  for  the 
representative  of  Christ  upon  earth,  made  him  hope  to  re- 

1  Thorpe  remarks,  in  Florent.  Wigom.  i.  86,  n.  8,  that  in  those  times  this  was 
the  nsnal  mode  of  teaching  and  learning.  I  ma^  here  call  attention  to  the  different 
nses  of  the  following  words,  which  are  similar  in  their  etymology:  The  old 
northern  rsBda;  the  Gothic  rddjan,  loqni;  the  Anglo-Saxon  rddan,  legere;  in 
which,  according  to  J.  Grimm,  Gramm.  L  469,  n.  2,  ed.  iii.  **  the  meanings  of 
*  loqni*  and  *  legere'  are  confounded  with  the  idea  conveyed  in  *  recitare.* "  Neither 
most  the  Greek  X^yciv  nor  the  Latin  legere  he  forgotten. 
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ceive  the  same  gifts  from  the  Holy  Father  which  the  earlier 
popes  had  bestowed  on  the  sons  of  Pepin  and  Charlemagne — 
namely,  their  holy  unction  and  benediction.  He  wished  his 
&rourite  child,  whom  he  secretly  desired  might  succeed  him 
on  the  throne,  to  receive,  in  the  blessing  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bome,  a  kind  of  prophetic  authorisation  of  the  succession. 
Alfred  made  the  long  and  dif&cult  journey,  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  his  father's  retainers,  both  noble  and  com- 
moners^. When  he  arrived  in  the  Eternal  City,  the  Pope, 
Leo  rV.,  received  him  in  a  manner  befitting  his  own  rank 
and  the  consideration  which  his  father  enjoyed :  he  anointed 
him  king,  and  adopted  him  to  the  place  of  a  child,  as  his 
spiritual  son^.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  young  prince  did 
not  remain  long  in  Eome,  but  that  after  the  wish  of  his  father 
had  been  fulfilled,  returned  with  his  followers  to  his  own 
country.  But  he  was  destined  soon  again  to  take  this  toil- 
some journey,  accompanied  by  his  father  himself. 

It  will  be  well  in  this  place  to  speak  somewhat  more  at 
large  of  EthelwulTs  position  with  regard  to  the  Bomish 
Church.  In  the  foregoing  pages,  we  have  twice  incidentally 
had  occasion  to  consider  the  development  of  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence in  the  West  Saxon  kingdom.  We  have  seen  that 
the  Church  endeavoured  to  make  itself  an  important  element 
in  the  national  constitution  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Ina  it  had 
not  attained  much  power,  on  account  of  the  isolated  position 
of  the  State,  which  numbered  no  primacy  among  its  bishoprics, 
for  from  the  time  of  the  first  conversion,  Kent  had  been  the 
seat  of  the  archbishop,  who  copied  the  decrees  of  the  Synod 
for  the  whole  south  of  the  island,  appointed  the  bishops  to 
their  dioceses,  and  Ina  sent  to  him  the  young  Winfrid  as  his 
plenipotentiary.  As  long  as  the  kingdom  of  Kent  belonged 
to  its  own  hereditary  princes,  the  influence  of  even  the  more 

1  *^  Mftgno  nobilinm  et  0tiam  ignobiliam  nninero  constipatnm.'*  Asser,  p.  470. 
That  Bishop  Swithin  accompanied  the  prince  is  not  certain. 

2  So  Asser,  p.  470 ;  and  Ghron.  Sax.  a.  853  (in  the  three  oldest  MSS.),  against 
which  no  historical  reason  can  be  adduced.  Heame  (Spelnian*s  Life  of  King 
Alfred,  p.  17,  n.  2)  shows  ns  what  absurdities  have  passed  cnirent  on  this  point; 
for  he  says,  (a  the  authority  of  some  obscure  manuscripts  of  the  later  middle 
ages,  that  Alfred  was  not  abne  the  first  and  only  King  of  England  who  reodred 
the  Papal  unction,  but  that  after  his  father's  victorious  retura  from  battle  as 
King  of  South  Wales,  he  was  anointed  the  first  Prince  of  Wales. 
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powerful  BtsAea  in  ecclesiastical  matters  was  inaignificant. 
Mercia  had  early  endeavoured  to  assume  the  supreme  autho- 
rity' :  the  powemd  Offa  and  King  Kenulf  had  even  attempted 
to  establish  an  archbishopric  of  their  own  at  Litchfield ;  but 
their  plan  did  not  succeed,  owing  to  the  steadfast  opposition 
of  the  then  archbishop^.  When  Egbert,  some  ten  years 
later,  finally  subdued  the  Mercians,  they  were  deprived,  at 
the  same  time,  of  all  participation  in  the  political  and  eccle- 
siastical affairs  of  Kent.  Their  shadow-king,  Baldred,  fled 
precipitatehr  before  the  adyancing  Ethelwulf,  who  lived  pro- 
bably for  fcurteen  years  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
archbishop.  Kent  remained  attached  to  Wessex,  and  by  this 
union  of  the  whole  southern  states  of  the  island,  that  most 
distinguished  of  all  the  primacies  once  founded  by  the  great 
Gregory  must  also  have  been  strengthened.  During  the 
next  century  we  learn  nothing  more  of  a  collision  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers.  The  synods,  which  had 
been  firequently  held  under  the  Mercian  kings,  were,  in  the 
reigns  or  Ethelwulf  and  Alfred,  almost  discontinued — ^a  dr- 
cumstance  which  indicates  friendly  co-operation  between  the 
two  powei«,  although  it  may  have  been  caused  in  part  by 
the  severe  sufferings  which  then  weighed  down  the  whole 
country.  Until  towards  the  end  of  the  next  century,  we 
never  even  hear  that  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  mstin- 
guished  himself,  either  in  his  private  character  or  by  his 
public  actions.  Only  the  name  and  the  year  of  the  death  of 
each  succeeding  prelate  are  recorded.  Of  infinitely  more 
importance  than  the  archbishop,  in  Ethelwulf  s  reign,  were 
two  men  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken :  Church  and  State 
at  that  time  depended  on  their  management.  As  Ealstan 
strove  in  the  battle-field  for  the  protection  of  the  united  pro- 
vinces, BO  Swithin  laboured  at  the  king's  side  for  the  increase 
of  the  spiritual  power.  Although  few  authenticated  incidents 
in  the  hfe  of  the  latter  are  preserved,  we  must  not  fail  to 
attach  due  impoitance4o  the  great  influence  which  he  exer- 
cised over  the  weak  administration  of  Ethelwulf.  He  con- 
stantly endeavoured  to  confirm  the  mind  of  this  prince  in  the 
idea  that  his  sovereignty  was  closely  bound  up  with  the  glory 
of  the  Church.  Perhaps  Swithin  held  up  before  him,  for 
this  purpose,  the  example  of  Charlemagne,  in  whose  kingdom 

1  Lappenberg,  p.  228,  293. 
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the  strict  bond  of  union  with  Bome  rendered  essential  service  to 
the  temporal  ruler  in  the  preservation  of  his  authority.  A  pre- 
cisely similar  result  might  take  place  at  that  time  in  England. 

Since  the  arrival  of  Augustin,  the  dwellers  in  the  island 
had  held  uninterrupted  communion  with  Some ;  and  this  had 
not  long  existed  before  a  house  was  established  there  for  the 
reception  of  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims,  and  the  instruction  of  the 
clergy.  We  have  seen  that  two  kings  of  the  "West  Saxons 
went  there  to  die,  and  the  English  archbishops  received  the 
pallium,  and  many  English  bishops  their  consecration,  from 
the  hands  of  the  pontiff  at  Bome.  Offa's  name  was  not  less 
known  at  St.  Peter's  than  at  the  court  of  Charles.  In  the 
year  799,  the  Primate  Ethelheard  went  with  Cynebert,  a 
bishop  of  "West  Saxony,  to  Bome^.  In  the  first  year  after 
his  fiather's  death,  Ethel wulf  was  eagerly  desirous  of  under- 
taking the  pilgrimage ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  vision  which  ap- 
peared to  and  much  disquieted  him,  prompted  him  to  demand 
of  Lewis  the  Pious  a  free  passage  through  his  dominions^. 
Eor  the  son  of  Egbert  was  animated  by  the  same  longing 
which  formerly  had  not  allowed  his  ancestors  to  rest  in  peace 
on  the  throne,  and  Swithin  would  certainly  not  be  silent  on 
the  great  advantages  which  would  accrue  from  such  an  under- 
taking. But  the  doubtful  position  of  his  realm  chained  the 
king  at  home  for  a  long  while ;  and  it  was  only  when  it  first 
appeared  probable  that  the  Saxons  would  master  the  Danes, 
that  he  sent  his  favourite  son  into  Italy,  and  soon  after  made 
magnificent  preparations  for  his  own  journey  thither. 

Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  855,  after  he  had, 
at  an  assembly  of  the  states,  made  over  more  than  the  tenth 
part  of  his  private  income  in  favour  of  the  Church,  and  for 
the  salvation  of  his  own  soul  and  those  of  his  ancestors*, 
he  set  out  from  home,  accompanied  by  his  darling  son  and  a 

»  Chron.  Sax.  a.  799. 

2  Piadent.  Tree.  a.  839,  ap.  Pertz.  Mod.  Germ^tfS.  i.  483. 

3  I  cannot  make  more  than  tliis  from  Asser's  words,  p.  470 ;  but  that  Ethel- 
Trnlf  endowed  the  Church  with  the  tenth  part  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  king- 
dom, is  an  early  invention  which  has  also  been  adopted  in  the  following  documents 
of  Kemble's  Cod.  Dipl  n.  270,  272,  275,  276,  1048,  1050,  1051,  1052,  1053, 
1054, 1057,  in  which  the  fraud  is  most  obvious.  Vide  Thorpe,  Florent.  Wigom. 
i.  74,  n.  1,  and  Eemble's  profound  researches  into  the  subject  from  collected  docu- 
ments and  authorities.   Saxons,  ii.  480-490. 
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magnificent  retinue.  His  road  lay  through  the  country  of 
the  Mendly  King  of  the  Franks.  Charles  the  Bald  received 
him  on  his  passage  with  all  honour,  bestowed  on  him  every- 
thing that  he  needed,  and  lent  him  his  royal  escort  as  £a.r  as 
the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom^.  Over  the  Alps  and  through 
Lombardy  the  pilgrims  went  on  their  way  to  Eome,  where 
they  sojourned  for  a  whole  year®.  The  boy,  who  had  been 
there  so  short  a  time  before,  but  who  had  grown  older  aiid 
improved  in  mind  and  intelligence,  must  have  been  struck 
with  astonishment  at  the  sight  of  the  magnificent  capital  of 
the  world.  He  saw  and  learnt  to  comprehend  all  the  great 
results  which  had  been  effected  by  a  nobly-gifted  people  and 
the  emperors  in  former  days,  and  in  the  present  by  a  flou- 
rishing Church.  The  impressions  which  at  this  period  his 
susceptible  spirit  received,  proved  indelible;  we  recognise 
them  in  later  days  influencing  the  Saxon  king,  who,  next  to 
the  love  for  his  own  people  and  their  language,  which  he 
inherited  from  his  mother,  cherished  an  affection  for  those 
we  call  classic,  and  who  steadily  endeavoured  to  cultivate  his 
desire  to  become  familiar  with  them,  in  spite  of  the  greatest 
obstacles. 

In  the  mean  while,  Alfred's  father  improved  his  time  also 
— ^but  after  his  own  fashion.  Freed  from  the  burden  of 
sovereignty,  he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
ardent  exercises  of  devotion,  and  to  have  displayed  his  great 
affection  for  the  Eomish  Church  by  liberal  offerings.  By 
these  means  '.he  succeeded  in  appearing  as  a  very  different 
and  much  more  powerful  prince  than  either  of  his  ancestors, 
CsBdwalla  and  Ina,  who  both  made  pilgrimages  to  Bome, 
died  there,  and  were  buried  in  holy  ground. 

He  left  so  many  brilliant  tokens  of  his  presence  behind 
him,  that  they  were  judged  worthy  of  being  held  up  to  the 
grateful  memory  of  posterity  in  the  annals  of  the  popes.  The. 
king,  whose  strange-sounding  name  is  never  once  correctly 
written,  bestowed  gifti^  consisting  of  a  gold  crown  of  four 
pounds  weight,  two  dishes  of  the  purest  gold,  a  sword  richly 
set  in  gold,  two  gold  images,  silver-gilt  Saxon  urns,  stoles 
bordered  with  gold  and  purple  stripes,  white  silken  garments 

1  Asser,  p.  470,  and  especially  Pradent.  Tree.  Annal.  A.  855,  ap.  Pertz.  Mon. 
Germ.  SS.  i.  449. 

2  Asser,  p.  570 :  Ibiqne  anno  integro  commorataB  est   Chron.  Sax.  a.  855. 
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for  celebrating  the  mass,  decorated  with  figures,  and  other 
costlj  articles  of  clothing  required  for  the  service  of  the 
Church.  He  also,  with  the  consent  of  Pope  Benedict,  be- 
stowed rich  abns  in  gold  and  silver  on  the  temple  of  St. 
Peter,  on  the  bishops,  the  clergy,  and  on  the  dweUers  in 
Borne  of  evei^  rank^.  We  cannot  avoid  feeling  astonishment 
at  the  magnificence  displayed  by  a  King  of  Britain  in  the 
ninth  century.  The  Saxon  schools,  which  had  already  been 
twice  destroyed  by  fire  since  their  establishment,  he  rebuilt 
at  his  own  cost,  and  further  enriched  them  by  the  most 
liberal  endowments.  He  determined,  for  the  welfcffe  of  his 
soul,  to  send  yearly  to  Borne,  out  of  his  private  income,  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  marks,  one  hundred  of  which  were  des- 
tined to  fiU  the  lamps  of  St.  Peter's  with  oil,  on  Easter-eve 
and  the  morning  of  Easter-day,  one  hundred  for  the  same 
service  at  St.  Paul's,  and  one  hundred  were  a  present  to  the 
Holy  Pather  himself^.  From  the  annual  donation  proceeded 
the  so-called  Peter's  penny,  or  Bomescot,  which  in  later 
times  the  island  Saxons  found  so  much  difficulty  in  collect- 
ing, and  which  was  never  again  paid  willingly  to  Bome  up 
to  the  time  when  she  lost  all  power  over  Englaad. 

In  employments  such  as  these  the  year  passed  away,  and 
the  royal  guest  of  Benedict  III.  thought  of  returning  nome. 
Once  more  Charles  the  Bald  enacted  the  part  of  a  host 
towards  him.  At  the  Prankish  court  EthelwuK  tarried 
many  months,  and  in  Jdy  856  he  was  betrothed  to  Judith, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  CJharles.  On  the  1st  October,  the 
marriage  was  solemnly  celebrated  at  the  royal  palace  of 
Verberie,  on  the  Oise.  Hincmar,  the  Archbishop  of  Bheims, 
espoused  the  royal  pair,  and  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
the  bride — ^a  ceremony  which  was  not  customary  among  the 
West  Saxons,  but  which  the  proud  Charles  woi:dd  not  allow 
to  be  withheld  firom  his  daughter.  Accompained  by  his 
richly-dowered  young  queen,  Ethewulf  set  out  once  more, 
and  crossed  over  with  his  retinue  to  England^. 

1  ABastiiaias  de  Vltis  Pontif.  Boman.  ap.  Muratori  Seriptt.  rerr.  Italic,  iii.  251t 
252 :  Emjus  temporibus  rex  Saxoxmm  nomine — causa  orationis  yenieDS— et  post 
paucos  dies  vitam  finiyit  et  perrexit  ad  Dominnm. 

2  Asser,  p.  472. 

3  Prudent.  Tree.  Annal.  a.  856,  ap.  Pertz.  i.  450.  Edilwnlf  rex  ocddentaUam 
Anglomm,  Boma  rediens,  Judith,  filiam  Earii  regis,  mense  Jofio  deeponsatom 
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Whatever  may  have  induced  tke  king,  who  vafi  already 
adyanced  in  years,  to  marry  so  young  a  wife^ — ^whether  it  was 
the  prospect  of  more  heirs  to  his  name,  or  the  pride  of  heing 
so  closely  connected  with  the  King  of  the  Eranks — ^we  hare 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  Oshurgha  was  still  living  to  he  a 
witness  of  her  hushand's  folly.  But  this  foUy  must  detain 
our  history  for  a  while  from  the  son  of  that  nohle  womau, 
and  it  must  now  relate  the  results  of  this  marriage. 

During  the  long  ahsence  of  the  king,  a  revolt  took  place 
in  the  kingdom.  It  originated  in  his  own  family,  and  was 
ost^isihly  caused  hy  the  intelligence  of  his  second  marriage 
and  of  Judith's  coronation.  Ethelhald  had  prohahly  s^ 
deeper  grounds  than  these,  on  which  he  endeavoured  to 
justify-  not  only  a  revolli  against  his  father,  hut  also  a  revolu- 
tion VOL  the  nature  of  the  government  itself:  he  was  now  the 
eldest  son ;  and  as  it  is  recorded  that  he  had  heen  king  five 
years  when  he  died,  he  must  have  hegun  to  rule  in  Kent 
ahout  the  time  that  his  &ther  set  out  for  Eome.  At  that 
time  Athelstan  altogether  disappears,  no  mention  of  any  kind 
being  made  of  his  death.  It  is  probable  that,  as  soon  as 
Ethelwulf  departed  on  his  pilgrimage,  that  Ethelhald,  sup- 
ported by  the  bishops  and  other  nobles,  was  appointed  regent 
over  the  entire  kingdom. 

As  far  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  scanty  records  we  can 
collect^  the  designs  and  inclinations  of  this  young  man  seem 
to  have  been  completely  opposed  to  those  of  his  peace-loving 
&ther,  who  was  such  a  devoted  servant  of  the  Church.  This 
revolt  was  an  audacious  and  foolhardy  step  on  his  part. 
All  our  accounts  of  it  are  known  to  proceed  from  clerical 
authors:  all,  without  exception,  treat  the  prince  in  the 
severest  manner,  not  one  of  them  makes  any  excuse  for  his 
conduct,  scarcely  one  ventures  to  speak  a  good  word  for  him 
at  his  death.    La  spite  of  this  unanimity  of  opinion  against 

Calendis  Octobribns  in  Vermeria  palatio  in  matrimomom  acdpt,  nt  earn,  Ing- 
maro  Dturocortori  Bemonim  episcopo  benedicente,  imposito  capita  ejos  diademate 
reginae  nomine  insignit,  quod  sibi  snaeqne  gente  eatenus  fuerat  insaetam; 
patratoqne  regiis  aporatlbns  ntrimque  atqae  mnneribna  matrimonio,  onm  ea 
firitanniam  regni  sni  ditionem,  navigio  repetit  Chron.  Sax.  a.  855.  Asser,  p. 
470.    Vide  Hardy,  Wilh.  Malmesb.  lib.  iiL  §  109,  n.  1. 

1  Charles  the  Bald  married  Ermenherde,  about  the  end  of  the  year  842 ;  Pmdent. 
Tree.  Annal  a.  842,  ap.  Pertz.  i.  489.  Vide  Thorpe,  Florent.  Wigom.  L  86, 
n.  S. 
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him,  the  very  weighty  motiyes  by  which  he  may  have  been 
actuated  must  not  be  overlooked.  He  perhaps  drew  the 
sword  against  his  father,  not  only  because  he  desired  to  obtain 
the  sovereignty, — ^the  weakness  of  Ethelwulf  was  openly 
manifested  to  the  world  by  this  second  marriage,  which  re- 
peated the  sad  farce  the  world  had  once  before  seen  when 
Lewis  the  Pious  allied  himself  with  the  elder  Judith.  The 
son  feared,  in  case  of  more  offspring,  a  partition  of  the 
dominions  in  favoiur  of  the  younger  children ;  he  also  especially 
dreaded  that  the  ecclesiastical  power,  so  full  of  avarice  and 
pretension,  woidd  act  now  as  it  had  formerly  done  when  it 
stood  by  Lewis  and  his  latest-bom  children.  Etbelbald  may 
for  some  time  have  been  prepared  for  all  contingencies,  but 
first  openly  assumed  an  hostile  position  when  the  news  of  the 
betrothment  of  Judith  reached  him^.  The  names  of  his  ad- 
herents speak  loudly  in  favour  of  his  cause,  and  lead  us  to 
infer  agamst  what  party  the  movement  was  really  directed. 
They  were  Ealstan,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  always  on  the 
side  of  valour  and  temporal  power,  and  the  no  less  warlike 
Eanwulf,  Ealderman  of  Somerset ;  both  ranked  next  to  the 
king  in  their  hereditary  Saxon  lands,  and  both  highly 
reverenced  and  feared  by  the  people^. 

According  to  the  account  given  by  Asser  and  his  copyists, 
which  was  probably  founded  on  information  supplied  by  Alfred 
himself,  Ethelbald  and  his  companions  took  no  more  decided 
step  than  to  bind  themselves  by  a  common  and  secret  oath, 
in  the  thick  forest  of  Selwood,  on  the  borders  of  Somerset 
and  Wilts.  This  proceeding  is  designated  by  the  biographer 
as  an  unheard-of  crime,  repugnant  to  all  just  feelings,  origi- 
nating in  the  bad,  audacious  mind  of  the  prince  alone ;  al- 
though his  counsellors  confirmed  him  in  the  idea  of  depriving 
the  king  of  his  throne,  contrary  to  all  law,  human  and  divine. 

Such  was  the  tempest  brooding  over  England  when 
Ethelwulf,  stiU  glowing  with  the  pleasure  of  his  journey  to 
Eome,  and  delighted  with  his  new  marriage,  landed  on  his 
native  shores.  It  is  said  that  on  his  arrival  the  whole  people 
received  him  gladly,  and  expressed  their  willingness  to  banish 

1  This  seems  to  me  to  be  indicated  bj  Asserts  twice-repeated  introdnclion  to 
the  narratiYe  of  the  revolt:  "  Interea tameu  Aethelwulfo  regs  nltra  mare  tan- 
tillo  tempore  immorante,"  p.  470 ;  und  **  Nam  redeante  eo  a  Roma,**  &c. 

2  Asser,  p.  470 ;  Florent.  Wigom.  i.  75. 
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from  the  kingdom  the  false  son  and  all  his  confederates, 
and  that  all  the  Saxon  nobles  espoused  the  father's  side^.  It 
thus  seemed  inevitable  that  a  struggle  would  ensue  between 
father  and  son.  In  what  German  state  has  this  never  been 
the  case  ?  The  entire  nation  took  one  side  or  the  other,  and 
such  was  the  violent  party-spirit  prevailing,  that  civil  war 
seemed  ready  to  burst  forth^.  But  through  the  inimitable 
mildness  of  Ethelwulf  and  the  wise  counsels  that  were  be- 
stowed on  him,  it  was  agreed  that  the  leaders  of  each  party, 
with  the  consent  of  the  assembled  nobles,  should  meet  together 
in  a  convention,  in  which  the  quarrel  might  be  accommodated 
before  swords  were  drawn  on  either  side.  But  the  arrange- 
ment there  entered  into  proved  once  more  with  what  views 
the  son  had  raised  the  revolt,  and  that  certainly  all  the  Saxon 
nobles  and  freemen  had  not  gone  to  meet  the  father  on  his 
landing  with  greetings  of  welcome  and  intentions  of  follow- 
ing his  banner.  A  division  of  the  country  was  decided  on. 
Ethelbald  received  Wessex,  the  principal  part  of  tha  king- 
dom, and  to  his  father  were  allotted  Kent  and  the  hereditary 
crown-lands,  over  which  he  had  already  ruled  in  the  time  of 
Egbert.  Without  doubt  the  mere  name  of  the  crowned  queen 
was  obnoxious  to  the  "West  Saxons,  and  they  therefore  will- 
ingly sided  with  Ethelbald;  and  both  prince  and  people 
carried  their  point.  That  Ethelwulf,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
welcome  in  Kent  appears  certain ;  for  according  to  Asser's 
account,  he  placed  his  consort  on  the  throne  by  his  side  until 
his  death,  without  any  opposition  from  his  nobles.  From 
the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  the  agreement  could  have 
taken  no  other  form,  although  by  it  the  rebellious  son  ruled 
where  the  fskther,  by  law  and  justice,  ought  to  have  held 
sway*.  Nevertheless,  we  must  allow  that  Ethelbald,  by  his 
conduct,  averted  still  greater  mischief  from  the  country ;  he 

^  Asser,  471 ;  Florent.  Wigfjrn.  i.  75.  Even  the  Chron.  Sax.  a.  855,  sajs :  **  And 
SBfter  pam  to  bis  leodnm  com  and  hie  paes  gefaegene  waeron.**  MS.  Cott.  Tib.  B. 
iv.  only  has  "  gesund  bam  cnm." 

2  Qoin  immo  tota  cum  gente  ambobns  rebellante  atrocios  et  crudelias  per  dies 
singolos  quasi  clades  intestina  angeretnr,  &c. 

'  Asser,  p.  471 :  Ubi  pater  justo  jadicio  regnare  debnerat,  ibi  iniqnns  et  pertinax 
■Elira  regnabat — et  Jadithnm^joxta  se  in  regali  solio  sno  sine  aliqna  suonim 
nobilium  controversia  et  odio,  nsqne  ad  obitnm  vitae  suae  contra  penrersam 
illins  gentis  consuetudinem  sedere  imperayit.  Asser  joins  to  this  the  so-often 
mentioned  History  of  Queen  E'Sbnrgha.  Vide  also  Thorpe,  Florent  Wigom.  i.  75, 
76,  n.  1. 
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pieseired  the  snpreme  power  to  Wessex.  Although  Swithin's 
name  does  not  appear,  ne  undoubtedly  had  a  great  share  in 
induoing  the  other  edde  to  give  way  bo  wisely. 

Ethelwulf  did  not  long  smrive  his  return  from  Eome  and 
his  quarrel  with  his  own  son.  The  last  months  of  his  life  wore 
away  in  outward  peace,  but  his  heart  must  have  been  broken 
at  wbat  he  had  lived  to  see.  Before  his  death  he  drew  up  a 
testamentary  provision  respecting  the  succession  of  his  sons 
and  the  inheritance  of  his  private  fortune.  Besides  this,  he 
provided  richly  for  what,  above  all,  lay  nearest  his  heart — 
namely,  the  poor,  the  church,  and  the  salvation  of  his  own 
soul.  In  oraer  to  prevent  any  strife  after  his  death  among 
his  children,  he  willed  that  the  kingdom  should  remain  di- 
vided between  his  two  eldest  sons ;  that  Ethelbert  should 
receive  Kent,  but  be  excluded  J&om  the  West  Saxon  kingdom ; 
and  if  Ethelbald  should  die  childless,  Ethelred  and  Alfred 
should  follow  him  in  succe^ion.  His  estates  were  divided 
between  his  sons,  daughter,  and  other  kindred;  the  ready 
money  was  devoted  to  the  use  of  his  children  and  the  good 
of  his  souL  On  all  his  extensive  estates  he  ordered  that  one 
poor  man  in  ten,  whether  native  or  foreigner,  should  be  pro- 
vided vdth  meat,  drink,  and  clothing,  bynis  successors,  until 
the  day  of  judgment.  It  was  only  stipulated  as  a  condition, 
that  the  land  should  be  inhabited  by  men  and  cattle,  and  not 
be  allowed  to  He  faUow.  The  sum  of  money  to  be  sent 
annually  to  Borne  is  also  mentioned.  At  a  general  assembly 
of  the  kingdom,  this  vrill  was  signed  by  the  Witan^.  Soon 
afterwards  Ethelwulf  died,  January  Idth,  858,  and  was  buried 
at  Winchester*. 

1  We  do  not  possess  the  testament  itself.  Asser,  p.  472,  has  drawn  from  it  to  a 
great  extent ;  and  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  77,  lias  copied  &om  him.  King  Alfred  gives 
the  item  respecting  the  division  of  the  kingdom  and  the  landed  property,  in  the 
preamble  to  his  own  testament.  Saxon,  Kemble  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  814.  Latin, 
ibid.  u.  1067.  In  spite  of  Asser's  high  estimation  of  the  good  intentions  of  the 
old  king,  it  is  difficult  to  belieye  that  he  intended  to  found  a  saooession  in  Kent 
for  the  second  son.  £the]bert's  decision,  and  other  important  causes,  saved  the 
south  of  England  in  after-days  from  a  lasting  division  from  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom. 

^Florent.  Wigorn.  I  78:  Defhncto  autem  Idibos  Januarii,  Prudent.  Tree. 
AnnaL  858,  ap.  Pertz.  i.  451 ;  Ethelwerd's  Ghron.  iiL  512,  post  annimi ;  Henric. 
Huntingd.  v.  737,  decimo  nono  anno  regni  sui.  Vide  Hardy,  Wilh.  Malmesb.  iL 
§  117,  n.  6. 
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He  left  no  children  by  his  yonng  queen,  but  she  is  still 
connected  for  a  shorfc  time  with  the  kingdom  of  Wessez ;  for 
in  the  same  year  that  her  furst  husband  died,  she  gave  her  con- 
sent to  a  deed  unexampled  in  either  Christian  or  Pagan  annals, 
and  became  the  wife  of  her  eldest  step-son  Ethelbald.  So 
little  did  she  remember  the  solemn  woras  of  Hincmar,  with 
which  the  primate  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  had  blessed 
her  former  marriage^.  The  clergy,  who  were  already  displeased 
at  the  unnatural  spite  of  the  son  against  the  father,  were  stiU 
more  enraged  at  such  a  scandalous  act  as  this ;  the  contem- 
poiaiT  accounts  of  it  were  in  later  times  eageiiy  gathered 
togetner^  and  again  handed  down  with  still  severer  censures^. 
In  every  point  of  view  this  was  a  bold,  bad  deed  of  Ethelbald's : 
he  was  already  hated,  and  stood  in  a  position  which  rendered 
it  difficult  for  him  to  win  good  opinions,  and  then,  without 
fiirther  senile,  without  reverence  for  his  father's  memory, 
and  in  defiance  of  religion,'he  took  to  himself  the  daughter 
of  the  !Prank,  who  willingly  rushed  into  sin  at  the  sight  of 
a  more  youthful  spouse.  Yet  Ethelbald  had  dared  stiU  more 
— ^he  had  married  a  queen^.  It  is  not  precisely  known  whether 
the  Saxons  raised  their  voice  against  this  latter  crime  as  they 
had  done  not  long  before,  but  we  may  assume  with  certainty 
that  Swithiu'^  was  courageous  enough  to  oppose  the  cruiunal 
pair,  and  urge  their  separation ;  and  the  disgust  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  in  which  at  that  time  an  active  Christian  spirit 

^  The  forms  of  Betrothment  and  Coronation,  vei  Bonqnet  Scriptt.  rerr.  GalL 
m  621, 622,  nt  non  videas  aUenmn  viram  ad  concnpisceindmn  enm  et  non  moecheris 
in  oorpore  vel  corde  tao,  etc. 

*  Prudent.  Tree  Annal.  a.  858:  Belictam  ejns,  Jadith  reginam  Edelboldns  filins 
ejos  nzorem  dncit.  Asser,  p.  472:  Jnthittam  cnm  magna  ab  andientibos  infamia 
in  matrimoniam  dnzit.  We  Florent.  Wigom.  a.  a.  0.  Simeon  Dnnelm.  p.  676; 
Ingnlph,  p.  863  (ed.  Franoof.) ;  WUh.  Ma]mesb.  ii.  §  117. 

'  Verj  worthy  of  note  is  the  nndonbtedlj  anthentic  doenment  by  Eembte,  Cod. 
IKplom.  n.  1058;  it  is  dated  A.  858,  and  signed  Aedelbald  Bex,  Judith  Begina, 
Swi'Sun  EpiscopuB. 

*  This  opinion  rests  alone  on  the  authority  of  Matth.  Westmonast.  a.  859,  and 
of  Thomae  Budbom  Annales  Eccles.  Winton.  ap.  Wharton  Anglia  Sacra,  i.  204. 
Vide  also  Kardy,  Wilh.  Malmesb.  Boger  de  Wendover,  i.  295,  indeed,  says  also: 
"  Athelbaldus  ab  errore  resipiscens  dimissa  Judetha,  noverca  sua,  enjus  torum 
foedaverat,  peracta  poenitentia  tempore  quo  supervizit  regnum  cum  pace  et  jus- 
titia,temperavit;"  but  no  earlier  Chronicler  says  anything  of  the  sort.  Vide 
Kemble,  the  Saxons  in  England,  ii.  408. 
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preyailed,  must  have  been  excessive.  But  Ethelbald's  was  a 
neadstrong  character ;  he  ruled  in  an  arbitrary  manner  and 
ffOYemed  by  fear ;  it  is  therefore  probable  that  he  neyer  parted 
from  Judith,  and  that  she  did  not  return  home  to  her  father^ 
until  after  her  husband's  death,  and  she  had  sold  all  her 
possessions  in  England.  In  the  year  860  an  early  death 
snatched  away  the  crime-laden  and  much-hated  Etnelbald ; 
with  all  his  audacity  he  had  only  won  the  scorn  of  posterity. 
But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  people  of  Wessex  had  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  a  brave  and  energetic  king,  for  they  were  now 
again  obliged  to  take  up  arms  against  their  cruel  foes^,  who 
had  remained  ^uiet  during  Ethelbald's  time.  He  had  only 
reigned  over  his  country  for  five  years,  and  two  and  a  half  of 
these  were  after  his  father's  death.  He  was  buried  in  Ealstan's 
cathedral  at  Sherborne^. 

As  there  was  no  direct  heir  by  Judith,  the  younger  son 
Ethelred  was  appointed  to  succeed  by  his  father's  will,  which 
had  been  universally  recognised ;  yet  his  brother,  the  King  of 
Kent,  succeeded  in  uniting  the  hereditary  crown  with  his  own 
realm,  which  consisted  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex*.  Whether 
this  union  resulted  from  the  desire  of  the  West  Saxons,  we 
do  not  know,  at  any  rate  endeavours  after  centralization  are 
once  more  evident.  We  perceive  them  more  particularly 
when,  soon  after  Ethelbert's  establishment  on  the  throne,  aU 

1  Probablj  not  earlier  than  861.  Annales  Bertiniani  (Hincmari),  A.  862,  ap. 
Pertz.  SS.  i.  456.  She  married  a  third  time,  and  by  this  marriage  became  the 
ancestress  of  Matilda,  the  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror;  Wamkonig  Hist. 
Fland.  i.  144. 

<  Asser  and  Florence  call  him  *^  iniquns  et  pertinaz."  William  of  Malmesbnrj 
styles  hun  "  ignavus  et  perfidos  patri.'*  Only  Henric  Huntingd.  v.  687,  writes 
to  this  effect :  *^  Morte  immatura  praereptos  est  planxit  antem  omnis  Anglia  Adel- 
baldi  regis  jnventntem,  et  factns  est  lactns  vehemens  super  eum  et  sepeUemnt 
enm  apud  Scireburne.    Sensitque  posthac  Anglia,  quantum  amiserit  in  eo.*' 

s  Asser,  p.  478.  The  day  of  his  death  fell  probably  in  July,  860 ;  that  of  EUiel- 
wulf  on  18th  Januaiy,  858.    Vide  Hardy,  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  117,  n.  6. 

*  Asser,  p.  473,  omits  Essex;  it  is  possible  that  the  Danes  may  have  already 
obtained  possession  of  that  country.  Geoffroi  Gaimer,  "  L*£storie  des  Engles," 
V.  2584  (Ed.  in  Corp.  Hist),  says  of  Etlielred,  that  he  ruled  over  "  Kent  e  Suth- 
sexe  e  Hestseze  e  Sndreie.*'  Animated  by  his  dislike  of  Ethelbald  and  by  his  cle- 
rical prejudices,  Asser  says  of  the  union  of  the  kingdom,  **  Ut  justum  erat." 
Chron.  Sax.  A.  860:  pa  feng  ^pelbriht  to  eallum  pam  ilce  his  broker  and  he  hit 
hold  mid  godre  gepwaemesse.    (Consent.) 
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the  states  were  obliged,  by  the  danger  which  threatened  from 
abroad,  to  seek  protection  for  their  country  in  better  means 
of  defence. 

It  is  said  that  in  Ethelbert's  days  the  great  heathen  army 
first  came  over  to  England  from  the  land  of  the  Franks,  which 
they  had  ravaged  under  their  leader,  the  Viking  Weland. 
They  seized  on  "Winchester,  and  destroyed  the  city^.  As  they 
were  retuming  to  their  ships,  Men  with  their  immense  booty, 
Osric  Ealderman  of  Hampshire,  and  Ethelwulf  of  Berk- 
shire, advanced  to  meet  them,  and  slew  many  of  the  Danes  ; 
the  rest  "  fled  like  so  many  women^."  In  the  fifth  year  of 
Ethelbert's  reign,  a  Danish  army  wintered  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet.  The  people  of  Kent  knew  no  better  means  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  against  it  than  to  purchase  the  security  of 
their  possessions  with  money,  and  accordingly  an  agreement 
was  entered  into.  But  these  robbers  knew  nothing  of  truth 
or  good  faith ;  they  were  well  aware  that  they  should  obtain  a 
much  larger  sum  by  pillage  than  by  treaties  of  peace. 
Scarcely  was  the  league  concluded  before  they  again  broke 
it,  and  "like  cunning  foxes,'*  secretly  and  by  night  left  their 
camp  and  ravaged  all  the  eastern  side  of  Kent*. 

Ethelbert  does  not  seem  to  have  met  these  attacks  with  any 
vigour ;  during  his  short  reign  we  never  once  find  him  taking 
the  field  in  person,  and  nothing  of  the  least  importance  is 
recorded  of  him.  It  appears  from  some  documents  placed 
before  him  for  ratification,  that  Swithin  must  have  been  at 
his  court  until  862,  when  this  bishop  died ;  the  father's  most 
faithful  servant  remained  at  the  side  of  the  more  obedient 
son ;  and  probably,  as  he  had  once  been  dismissed  by  Ethe- 
bald,  gave  a  willing  consent  to  the  assumption  of  the  West 
Saxon  crown  by  Ethelbert.  But  a  far  more  important  cir- 
cumstance for  us  is,  that  Alfred  at  this  time  was  residing  with 
this  brother,  some  of  whose  documents  are  signed  by  him*. 

1  PradenL  Tree.  Ann.  a.  860 ;  Hincmari  Annales,  A.  861,  ap.  Pertz.  SS.  i.  446, 
456 ;  Asser,  p.  473 ;  Chron.  Sax.  a.  860 ;  Lappenberg,  p.  298. 

2  Muliebriter  fugam  arripiunt.  Ariser,  p.  473.  Two  copies  of  the  Chron.  Sax.  in 
MSS.  Cotton.  Tib.  A.  iii.  and  Tib.  B.  i.  give  Wnlf  herd  instead  of  Osric. 

?  Asser,  p.  473:  Vulpino  more.  Chron.  Sax.  A.  865:  Se  here  hine  on  niht 
npbestael.   Florent.  Wigom. ;  Simeon  Dunehn. 

*  Kemble,  Cod.  Dipl.  n.  285,  287,  288,  293,  294, 1059.  Ethelbert  generally 
signs  "  Rex  occidentalinm  Saxonum   sen  Cantuariomm;"  Alfred  signs  simply 
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Among  the  documents  of  Ethelbald,  we  neyer  meet  with 
the  names  of  either  of  his  brothers  ;  they  remained  together 
in  Kent  during  the  lifetime  of  their  father,  and  until  their 
eldest  brother  died.  The  young  men  maintained  truly  fra- 
ternal relations  with  Ethelbert;  they  followed  him*  into 
Wessex,  and  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  West  Saxona, 
divided  with  him  their  inheritance,  and  the  land  which  they 
possessed  in  common,  placing  it  all  under  his  control^. 

Whatever  sorrows  may  have  befallen  Alfred's  youth,  they 
were  alleviated  during  Ethelbert' s  reign;  for  after  he  had 
attained  his  twelfth  year,  his  intense  desire  of  learning  to 
read  and  write  was,  with  much  difficulty,  gratified^.  Accord- 
ing to  Alfred's  own  account,  there  was  no  qualified  teacher 
in  the  whole  Saxon  kingdom  at  the  time  when  Swithin,  his 
father's  instructor,  died,  and  when  the  tumults  had  already 
begun.  We  are  scarcely  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  difficulties 
that  must  then  have  beset  all  attempts  to  attain  even  the  first 
elements  of  knowledge.  Undauntedly,  but  with  much  toil, 
the  boy  overcame  aU  obstacles ;  he  began  to  read  in  his  mo- 
ther-tongue what  he  had  already  learnt  by  heart,  and  the  old 
poetry  became  all  the  more  dear  to  him  as  he  understood  it 
better.  He  soon  began  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  vmtings 
and  songs  of  the  Church.  He  collected  into  one  book  the 
services  of  the  hours,  and  many  psalms  and  prayers,  and 
always  carried  it  about  with  him  in  his  bosom.  In  later 
times  he  never  parted  with  this  book  by  day  or  night,  and 
as  Asser  himself  saw,  he  derived  strength  and  consolation 
from  it  in  the  most  severe  vicissitudes  of  his  life.  This  in- 
formation properly  relates  to  a  later  period  of  his  life,  but  we 
find  it  also  recorded  that  during  his  youth  he  assiduously 
exercised  and  ,8trengthened  his  body  by  the  chase.  He  fol- 
lowed the  wild  animals,  boldly  and  untiringly,  through  field 

*'  filios  regis ;"  In  the  earliest  docnments,  Ealstan's  name  stands  next  to 
Swithin's. 

^  And  wyt  Ae^ered  mit  ealra  Westseazana  witena  gewitnesse,  nnceme  dael 
o^faestan  Ae^elbyrhte  cincge,  uncram  mftege  on  iSa,  geraedene  ^e  he  hit  eft  gedyde 
unc  swa  gewylde  sw§.  hit  "SS.  waes  ISsl  wit  hit  him  o^faestan,  and  he  5&  sw&  djde, 
ge'Saetyrfe,  ge  "Saet  he  mid  oncre  gem&oan  begeat,  and  "Saet  he  sylf  gestiynde. 
Alfred's  testament  by  Eemble,  n.  814. 

2  Asser,  p.  473.  At  this  time  occnr  the  first  docamenta  that  are  also  signed  by 
Alfred.  Instead  of  "  leciores,"  Florent.  i.  87  gives  "  grammatici ;"  but  his  in- 
straction  in  Latin  cannot  be  meant 
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and  wood,  until  he  had  accomplished  their  destractioii.  He 
soon  outstripped  his  companions  in  dexterity.  Good  for- 
tune accompanied  him  in  all  things,  like  a  gift  from  6od^. 
He  did  not  yet  go  out  to  battle  against  the  heathen  foe; 
his  time  passed  on  in  hmrmless  preparations  for  the  ap- 
pi^aching  earnest  work,  until,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
866,  Eling  Ethelbert  died — ^it  is  said,  after  a  peacefid,  nuld, 
and  honourable  reign,  and  when  he  was  buried  at  Sherborne 
beside  his  brother^,  there  was  great  grief  in  the  land. 


ni. 

THE  TIME  OE  BDUOATIOK,  EBOM  866  TO  871. 

Iir  conformity  with  the  ancient  order  of  the  succession, 
Ethelred,  the  third  brother,  now  ascended  the  throne.  Like 
his  predecessor,  he  preserved  the  union  between  the  royal 
dominions  and  the  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  Sussex^,  although, 
according  to  the  earlier  usage,  Alfred' ought  to  have  ruled  in 
the  latter.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  time  imperatively 
required  that  this  old  arrangement  should  no  longer  be  ob- 
served. The  south-eastern  coast  of  the  island  was  especially 
open  to  an  unexpected  attack  from,  the  enemy,  and  nothing 
except  a  general  imion  of  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  under  one 
leader,  could  ensure  a  successful  defence.  It  does  not  seem 
that  Al&ed  put  forward  any  pretensions ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  clearly  saw  what  course  of  action  would  be  injurious, 
and  soon  found  that  the  best  service  he  could  render  to  the 
king  his  brother  and  the  realm,  was  to  set  an  example  of 

1  Nam  incomparabilis  omnibus  peritiaet  felicitate  in  ilia  arte,  sicut  et  in  cseteris 
omnibtis  Dei  donis  fnit.    Asser,  p.  474. 

'  Asser,  p.  473,  designates  his  reign  as  "pacifice  et  araabiliter  et  honorabiliter." 
Florent.  WIgom.  i.  69;  Simeon  Dnnelm.  p.  676 ;  Wilb.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  118,  follow 
bis  anthoritj  ^*8trenne  dnlciterqne."  Ingnlpb.  p.  863,  giTes  an  invention  of  bis 
own:  "  Iste  yalidissimns  adolescens  et  Danoram  trinmphator  invictos.*'  Henric. 
Huntingd.  v.  739,  assigns  bim  a  mle  of  ten  years  in  Kent.  According  to  Hardy's 
supposition  after  Wilb.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  118,  n.  2,  be  died  somewbere  in  February. 
WHhelm  gires  bun  a  qninqnennium,  as  wdl  as  his  predecessor  and  successor,  and, 
perhaps  by  a  chronological  mistake,  does  not  include  the  two  years  and  a  half  of 
bis  rule  in  Kent. 

3^  He  always  signs  himself  "  Ethelred  Bex  occidentaliam  Sazonnm  nee  n<m  et 
Cantuariorum."    Kemble,  No.  294,  295, 298, 1061. 

t2 
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Bubmissive  obedience.  There  is  no  record  of  any  dissension 
between  him  and  Ethelred.  As  second  in  power,  Alfred 
occupied  the  highest  position  after  the  king,  and  was  in- 
vested with  a  certain  degree  of  authority  over  all  the  states. 
He  was  crown-prince,  the  acknowledged  heir  to  the  throne, 
and  to  all  the  royal  property^.  Soon  after  Ethelred's  ac- 
cession a  general  assembly  of  the  kingdom  was  held,  and  the 
manner  in  which  this  property  should  be  treated  was  de- 
cided. Alfred  wished  tnat  the  inheritance  left  by  his  father 
and  his  two  brothers  might  be  divided,  and  that  he  might 
manage  his  share  independently.  Ethelred  replied  that  he 
had  entered  into  his  inheritance  so  long  before  his  younger 
brother,  and  had  added  so  much  to  it,  that  a  just  partition 
would  be  very  difficult ;  but  that,  after  his  own  death,  Alfred 
should  be  the  sole  heir.  "With  this  Alfred  willingly  complied ; 
but  some  years  later,  when  the  kingdom  was  threatened  with 
destruction  by  the  heathen  enemy,  both  the  brothers  were 
obliged,  for  the  sake  of  their  descendants,  to  make  a  different 
arrangement^. 

The  time  is  now  arrived  when  the  History  of  England 
takes  a  more  general  and  connected  form,  for  the  country 
was  threatened  by  a  common  danger. 

Before  we  proceed  with  our  immediate  subject,  the  Life  of 
Alfred,  we  must  cast  a  glance  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
West  Saxon  kingdom.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  866, 
the  Danes  made  a  more  furious  and  terrible  attack  than  ever 
they  had  done  before  on  the  whole  Grermanic  east  coast  of 
the  island.  As  commanders  of  the  fleets  there  now  appear 
kings,  the  accounts  of  whose  gigantic  stature  and  ferocity 
still  savour  somewhat  of  tradition ;  but  with  every  record  in 
the  English  annals  these  plundering  and  conquering  people 
stand  out  more  clearly  from  their  northern  obscurity.  Some 
method  now  was  visible  in  their  hitherto  apparently  uncon- 
nected campaigns,  for  they  established  settlements  on  the 
coast,  from  whence  they  could,  without  opposition,  ravage 

1  He  is  called  "  frater  regis*'  by  Kemble,  No.  298,  ''  fillus  regis'*  (prince^,  No. 
1061.  By  Asser,  p.  475,  476,  477,  he  is  always  styled  "  Secondarios"  during  his 
brother's  lifetime. 

2  Alfred's  will :  Eemble,  No.  814— which,  according  to  its  historical  preamble,  can 
scarcely  have  been  made  earlier  than  the  years  880  or  885. 
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the  interior  of  tbe  country,  so  rich  in  cattle  and  agricultural 
produce. 

But  the  lives  and  actions  of  individuals  are  yet  by  no 
means  clearly  distinguishable.  It  is  a  fruitless  undertaking 
to  attempt  to  unite  in  one  continuous  history,  the  poetical 
traditions  of  Scandinavia,  founded  on  the  exploits  of  the  con- 
quering heroes,  with  the  short  sketches  of  their  names  and 
deeds  given  in  the  English  Chronicles,  which,  at  a  later 
period,  were  in  a  great  measure  mingled  with  the  northern 
myths.  Events  and  names  are  confusedly  and  incorrectly 
stated.  It  is  recorded  that  the  dark  and  fearful  King 
Eegnar  Lodbrok  fought  in  Northumbria  during  the  pre- 
ceding century,  and  met  his  dreadful  death  in  the  Serpent 
tower  of  Ella ;  and  that  the  brothers  Hingwar  and  Hubba 
appeared  in  Northumbria  to  avenge  their  father ;  but  ac- 
cording to  history,  they  first  came  over  with  the  great  fleet, 
and  landed  in  East  AngUa.  It  is  also  said,  that  in  order  to 
be  revenged  on  the  adulterous  King  Osbert,  the  nobleman 
Biom  Butsecarl  summoned  G^uthorm  the  Dane  into  the 
country ;  whereas,  this  warrior  first  appears  on  the  scene  in 
the  country  south  of  the  Humbert.  The  real  cause  of  these 
attacks,  and  of  the  successful  results  which  crowned  them,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  narrations  of  this  kind,  which,  in  spite  of 
their  historical  basis,  belong  to  the  region  of  poetry.  The 
simple  fact  is,  that  the  rapacious  people  soon  learnt  by  expe- 
rience which  was  the  weakest  point  of  their  opponents  ;  and 
at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  they  attacked  with  all  their 
force  the  two  kingdoms  which  were  least  able  to  make  any 
defence. 

At  that  time,  as  we  have  seen,  the  supremacy  of  Wessex 
was  much  less  recognised  in  the  north  than  in  the  south  of 
the  island.  If  the  Scandinavian  pirates  had  delayed  their 
advent  for  a  few  years  longer,  it  might  have  been  easy  for 
the  successors  of  Ethelwulf  to  put  an  end  to  the  perpetual 
struggles  for  the  throne  between  the  Northern  Angles  and 
the  weaker  ones  of  the  east.  Tbe  West  Saxons  might  have 
asked  then,  to  some  purpose,  which  were  the  stronger,  the 
Pagan  or  Christian  G-ermans ;  but  profiting  by  the  dissen- 

^  The  narrative  and  the  sources  of  both  accounts  may  be  found  in  Lappenberg, 
U.  30-32. 
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cdons  amongBt  tbeir  advenanem,  the  Pagans  succeeded  with 
inconceivable  rapidity  in  gaining  the  ascendancy. 

Abriskautunusal  eaat  wind  now  carried  afleet,  which  must 
hare  been  a  very  considerable  one,  straight  &om  its  islaad- 
home  to  the  Wash,  whose  broad  shallow  bay  presented  no 
obstacle  to  a  landing.  The  East  Angles  did  not  attempt  to 
enter  into  any  contest  with  this  great  body  of  Pagans,  a& 
their  most  celebrated  leader,  Hubba,  appeared  at  then*  head, 
but  rather  offered  them  shelter  and  support,  provided  them 
with  a  winter  residence,  and  famished  them  with  horses  for 
their  march  in  the  spring^.  As  soon  as  the  weather  became 
milder,  the  Danes  set  out  northwards,  and  entered  the  district 
around  York.  Here,  for  five  years,  a  powerful  usurper,  Ella, 
who  did  not  belong  to  the  royal  Bemician  £Eunily,  had  de- 
prived the  rightful  prince,  Osbert,  of  the  throne.  The 
weak^  party  still  kept  up  the  feud,  and  the  whole  province 
was  therefore  in  the  most  disastrous  condition^. 

When  the  great  Pagan  army  crossed  the  Hmnber,  spreading 
desolation  aroimd  its  path,  the  two  opposing  kings,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  nobles  of  the  country,  and  inspired  by  terror, 
suspended  their  quarrel  and  united  their  forces  for  defence. 
By  the  first  of  November  the  Danes  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  city  of  York,  and  firom  thence  had  advanced  as 
&r  as  the  Tyne.  Wherever  they  passed,  churches  and  clois- 
ters were  robbed  of  their  treasures,  and  the  buildings  them- 
selves set  on  fire.  Towards  the  end  of  the  winter  the  North- 
umbrians, commanded  by  both  their  kings  and  eight  earls, 
made  a  stand  against  the  plundering  hordes,  who  with  some 
diflS-culty  collected  their  scattered  bands,  and  made  a  hasty 
flight  to  York.  They  intended  to  defend  themselves  behind 
the  city  walls,  although  these,  as  Asser  remarks,  were  far 
from  being  slrong  in  those^days.  The  Christians  followed 
dose  upon  the  fiigitives :  a  great  number  entered  the  town 
with  them,  and  the  rest  commenced  razing  the  walls.  When 
the  Danes  found  themselves  threatened  with  such  danger  in 
their  only  fortress,  they  determined  on  making  an  attempt  to 


1  Chron.  Sax.  a.  866. 

2  The  chief  authority  for  this  is  Simeon  of  Durham,  Ecclesia.  ii.  6.  A.  867,  by 
Twysdeo^  Asser  gires  a  strikiDg  acooont  of  it  also,  although  in  wrong  chronolo- 
gical order,  p.  474.    Also  Chron.  Sax.  A.  867,  and  Florent.  Wigom.  i.  80. 
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£ght  a,  passage  through  the  ranks  of  their  valiant  besiegers. 
This  took  place  March  21st,  868^.  The  iN'orthumbrians  gave 
way  before  the  impetuosity  of  the  attack  and  the  fearful 
havoc  made  by  the  Danish  weapons.  A  great  number  of  the' 
Christians  were  slain,  amongst  others  many  nobles  and  both 
the  kings,  for  whom  the  Durham  Chronicler  has  no  pity,  for 
they  had  been  the  principal  means  of  bringing  this  ruin  on 
their  country,  and  besides,  had  wickedly  squandered  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church. 

This  kingdom,  sunk  into  a  complete  state  of  lethargy  in 
consequence  of  long  years  of  anarchy,  was  not  entirely  in  the 
power  of  the  Northmen.  Those  amongst  the  inhabitants  who 
had  escaped  destruction  were  compelled  to  submit  to  a  dis- 
graceful peace.  It  pleased  the  Danes  to  appoint  a  creature 
of  their  own  to  be  king  of  the  lands  north  of  the  Tyne. 
They  kept  the  southern  part  of  the  district  as  a  point  of 
egress  for  their  further  enterprises.  It  soon  became  evident 
in  what  direction  they  intended  to  commence  their  ravages ; 
for  at  the  approach  of  winter  they  invaded  the  neighbouring 
district  of  Mercia,  and  took  possession  of  the  strong  city  of 
Nottingham.  •* 

They  now  rested  during  the  cold  season,  as  they  had  done 
at  their  first  landing,  and  also  at  York ;  with  the  spring  they 
renewed  their  attacks.  But  King  Burhred  was  once  more  on 
his  guard ;  he  hastily  summoned  his  Witan,  and  agreed  to 
send  messages  to  his  brothers-in-law,  the  King  and  the 
Crown-Prince  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  to  entreat  them 
earnestly  to  levy  troops  without  delay,  and  hasten  to  assist 
him  in  repelling  the  invaders^. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  pause  for  a  time  in  this  narration 
of  military  affairs,  in  order  to  investigate  the  causes  which 
first  induced  the  West  Saxons  to  co-operate  with  that  army 
which  they  had  so  often  met  in  battle ;  and  to  consider  also 
the  close  connexion  now  formed  between  them  and  the 
Mercians,  with  the  events  which  resulted  from  it  in  the  Hfe 
of  Alfred.  Hitherto  no  hostile  ship  had  arrived  on  the  coast 
of  Wessex,  and  during  the  first  two  years  of  King  Ethelred's 
reign  no  man  had  been  compelled  to  take  up  arms.     In  con- 

1  Palm-Sunday,  Florent.  ed.  I  which  day  fell  in  867  on  March  2l8t. 
^  Chron.  Sax.  a.  868;  Asser,  476< 
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sequence  of  this  deficiency  of  martial  subjects,  our  authorities 
have  recorded  but  two  events.  The  first  is  the  death  of 
Bishop  Ealstan,  which  took  place  about  the  same  time  that 
the  Danes,  those  ancient  foes  of  this  valiant  prince  of  the 
Church,  mada  themselves  masters  of  York.  This  remarkable 
man  had  attained  a  great  age,  and  had  been  bishop  for  fifty 
years.  He  resolutely  maintained  his  position  amidst  all  the 
storms  of  life,  and  now  he  died  in  peace,  at  Sherborne,  and 
was  buried  in  the  royal  vault^.  The  defence  of  the  kingdom 
was  now  left  to  younger  hands.  Next  in  rank  to  the  king, 
and  destined  soon  to  distinguish  himself  by  skill  and  courage, 
stood  his  brother  Alfred,  already  arrived  at  years  of  man- 
hood. He,  who  as  a  child  had  delighted  his  parents'  hearts 
by  his  beauty  and  amiability,  as  a  young  man  was  now  the 
pride  and  hope  of  the  people.  We  have  to  thank  Asser  also 
for  this  second  account  of  him. 

In  868,  when  he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year,  Alfred 
was  betrothed  to  Elswitha,  the  daughter  of  Ethelred  Mucel 
(the  Great),  Earl  of  the  Graini^.  She  was  descended  from  the 
royal  family  of  Mercia,  through  her  mother  Edburga,  a  woman 
worthy  of  all  reverence,  who,  after  the  death  of  her  husband, 
lived  as  a  vddow  to  the  end  of  her  pious  life.  This  we  learn 
from  Asser,  who  had  frequently  seen  her^.  The  father  of 
Elswitha,  who  bore  the  honourable  surname  of  the  Grreat,  was 
the  chief  of  that  district  of  the  Angles,  and  appears  to  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia*.    The  choice  of  the  prince  was  a  wise  one.     By  the 

1  Asser,  p.  475 :  Postquam  episcopntum  per  quinqnaginta  annos  honorabiliter 
rezerat,  in  pace  in  Scirebnman  sepultus  est.  Ohron.  Sax.  a.  867,  Wilb.  Malmesb. 
Gesta  Pontif.  ii.  247,  give  a  similar  account :  Magnae  in  seculo  potentiae.  Simeon 
Dmielm.  de  Gestis  Reg.  Angl.  p.  677,  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  738,  Florent.  Wigom. 
A.  867,  ed.  i.  enter  at  much  length  into  his  ser^nces  to  the  State,  rendered  in 
battles  against  Kent  and  East  Anglia,  as  yrell  as  into  his  participation  in  Ethel- 
bald's  revolt. 

^  Gainsborough  in  Lincolnshire  still  preserves  the  name  of  this  district. 

'  Asser,  p.  475,  who  does  not  here  mention  the  name  of  Ethelswitha,  says  of  her 
mother:  ^'Qnam  nos  ipsi  propriis  oculorum  obtutibaft  non  pauces  ante  obitum 
suum  annis  frequenter  vidimus,  venerabilis  scilicit  foemina,"  etc. — ^Vide  Florent. 
Wigom.  i.  81. 

*  There  is  a  Mucel  who  signs  Burhred's  documents  from  the  years  864  and  866. 
Kemble,  No.  290,  291, 292,  Ghron.  Sax.  a.  903,  records  the  death  of  the  Ealderman 
Athulf,  the  brother  of  Ethelswitha. 
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marriage  of  his  sister  an  aUianee  with  the  Mercians  had 
already  been  formed,  and  by  this  fresh  union  the  two  states 
were  still  more  closely  connected  together. 

The  marriage  was  celebrated  with  all  the  ancient  solem- 
nities in  Mercia,  probably  at  the  home  of  the  bride.  The 
guests,  both  men  and  women,  were  innumerable,  and  the 
banquet  lasted  day  and  night.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these 
festivities  that  Alfred  was  suddenly  seized  by  a  malady.  The 
loud  mirth  of  the  guests  was  silenced  at  the  sight  of  his  suf- 
ferings, and  neither  they  nor  all  the  physicians  of  the  day 
could  assign  any  cause  for  it.  Many  suspected  that  some  one 
amongst  the  people  who  surrounded  the  prince  had  bewitched 
him  by  secret  magic  arts,  or  that  the  devil  himself,  malicious 
at  his  virtue,  had  come  to  tempt  him.  Others  supposed  that 
it  was  an  unusual  kind  of  fever,  or  the  unexpected  return  of 
a  painfrd  disease  from  which  he  had  suffered  much  in  his 
earliest  youth. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  to  which  of  these  latter  suppositions 
we  must  give  credence,  and  the  accounts  we  have  of  the 
matter  are  extremely  vague^.     It  seems  that  as  he  entered 

1  The  accounts  of  both  maladies  are  to  be  found  in  Asser,  p.  474,  484,  485, 
492,  and  also  in  the  MS.  Cotton.  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  87,  88,  follows  these  au- 
thorities, bat  places  the  events  in  better  order,  as  do  Roger  de  Wendover,  L  321, 
and  Matth.  Westmonast.  A.  871.  But  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  older 
chroniclers,  as  £thelwerd,  Henric.  Huntingd.  and  Wilh.  Malmesb.  make  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  these  bodily  sufferings.  The  minute  relation  given  in  Asserts 
work  appears  suspicious  merely  for  the  following  reasons:  Why  is  not  the  narra- 
tion given  with  the  notice  of  Alfred's  marriage  in  868,  where  it  chronolo^caUy 
belongs,  or  in  the  section,  p.  474,  which  treats  of  his  youth  and  education  ?  We 
find  it  under  the  year  884,  sixteen  years  after  the  marriage,  and  introduced  in  a 
description  of  the  nuptial  festivities.  The  whole  passage  is  apparently  torn  from 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  work,  and  very  clumsily  and  injudiciously  inserted  in  a 
wrong  place  by  a  later  hand.  The  train  of  thought,  too,  is  very  confused  in  this 
narration,  which  does  not  proceed  according  to  the  sequence  of  events,  but 
reverses  them — relates  them  backwards :  first  mentions  the  marriage,  then  the 
sudden  attacks  of  illness,  then  the  ficus,  and,  lastly,  the  mysterious  reason  of  the 
malady.  The  same  words  are  likewise  repeated  twice,  6.^.,  "  in  primaevo  juven- 
tatis  suae  flore."  In  t^e  erroneous  position,  the  incorrect  tautology,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  whole  tenor  bf  the  account,  I  cannot  do  otherwbe  than  recognise 
a  much  mutilated  part  of  the  genuine  Vita,  into  which  many  additions  may  have 
crept  at  a  later  period,  especially  those  which  treat  of  miraculous  events,  and  of 
St.  Neot.  I  main^un  the  facts  rehited  by  Asser,  and  have  preferred  usin^  them 
in  the  text  unabridged,  only  making  a  new  and  better  arrangement  of  them,  to 
omitting  the  improbable  portions  of  the  narrative. 
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into  maiihood,  he  had  to  fight  a  hard  battle  with  his  animal 
passionB.  On  one  side  temptation  assailed  him  powerfully, 
and  on  the  other  his  ardent  love  for  aU  that  was  good  and 
noble  held  him  back  from  the  paths  of  yiee.  He  was  accud- 
tomed  to  rise  firom  his  bed  at  the  earliest  dawn,  and  kneeling 
before  the  altar,  pray  there  to  G-od  for  help  and  strength. 
He  implored  that  a  chedk  might  be  giyen  to  these  desires, 
that  some  affliction  might  be  sent  him  to  keep  him  alwftjs 
armed  against  temptation,  and  that  the  spirit  might  be  en- 
abled to  master  the  weakness  of  the  body.  Heayen  gnmted 
his  prayer,  and  sent  this  sickness  to  him,  which  Asser  de- 
scribes as  a  kind  of  fit.  Eor  many  years  he  suffered  ex- 
cruciating pain  &om  it,  so  that  he  ofben  despaired  of  his 
own  life.  One  day  whilst  hunting  in  ComwaU,  he  alighted 
at  the  chapel  of  St.  Ghierir,  in  the  solitude  of  a  rocky  yaUey, 
where  St.  Neot  afterwards  took  refuge  and  died.  The  prince, 
who  from  a  child  loyed  to  yisit  all  sacred  places,  prostrated 
himself  before  the  altar  in  silent  prayer  to  God  for  mercy. 
He  had  long  been  oppressed  by  a  dread  of  being  unfitted  ior 
his  royal  office  by  his  bodily  infirmities,  or  of  becoming  an 
object  of  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  men  by  leprosy  and 
blindness.  This  fear  now  iospired  him  to  implore  deliyerance 
from  such  misery ;  he  was  ready  to  bear  any  less  seyere,  nay 
any  other  trial,  so  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  fulfil  his  ap- 
pointed duties.  Not  long  after  his  return  from  that  hunting 
expedition,  an  answer  was  youchsafed  to  his  feryent  prayer, 
and  the  malady  departed  from  him. 

And  now  at  the  moment  of  his  marriage,  when  the  wedding- 
guests  were  feasting  and  rejoicing  in  the  banquet-hall,  that 
other  trial  came  for  which  he  had  prayed.  Anguish  and 
trembling  suddenly  took  hold  upon  him,  and  from  that  time 
to  the  date  when  Asser  wrote,  and  indeed  during  his  whole 
life,  he  was  neyer  secure  from  an  attack  of  this  disease.  There 
were  seasons  when  it  seemed  to  incapacitate  him  for  the  dis- 
charge of  any  duty  temporal  or  spiritual,  but  an  interyai  of 
ease,  though  it  lasted  only  a  night,  or  a  day,  or  eyen  an  hour, 
would  always  re-establish  his  powers.  In  spite  of  these 
bodily  afflictions,  which  probably  were  of  an  epileptic  nature, 
the  inflexible  strength  of  his  wm  enabled  him  to  rise  aboye 
the  heayiest  cares  that  were  eyer  laid  on  a  soyereign,  to 
wage  a  yictorious  warfare  with  the  wildest  enemies,  and  under 
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the  pressure  of  corporeal  weakness  and  external  difficulties  to 
forward  with  untinng  zeal  his  own  and  his  people's  advance- 
ment to  a  higher  state  of  mental  intelligence.  Thus  Alfred 
had  scarcely  entered  into  public  life,  scarcely  laid  the  foun- 
dation <rf  his  own  household,  when  this  burden  also  was  laid 
upon  him ;  how  unweariedly  and  successfiiUy  he  must  then 
have  slariven  to  prepare  himself  for  the  commg  days  of  mis- 
fortune, and  to  keep  his  courage  and  hope  inviolate  ! 

Only  a  short  time  could  have  elapsed  after  his  marriage 
and  the  first  appearance  of  his  treacherous  malady,  when 
Alfred,  with  his  young  wife,  returned  to  his  brother's  king- 
dom. Soon  after,  the  messengers  from  Mercia  arrived,  en- 
treating the  speedy  assistance  of  the  West  Saxons.  On 
receipt  of  the  serious  news,  the  brothers  did  not  delay  for  an 
instant ;  aft^  summoning  a  large  army  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  they  marched  with  it  straight  into  Mercia  and  joiaed 
the  troops  already  levied  there.  Bishops,  abbots,  and  many 
clergy,  readily  relinquished  on  this  occasion  their  claim  of 
exemption  from  military  service,  and  armed  themselves  with 
aiacnty  to  increase  the  defensive  strength  of  the  kingdom^. 
It  was  necessary  to  snatch  from  the  enemy  the  very  place 
from  which  Alfred  had  first  led  his  young  bride  home. 
When  the  united  army  appeared  before  Nottingham  with  the 
unanimous  wish  of  engaging  in  a  pitched  battle,  the  Danes 
shut  themselves  up  vntlun  the  city,  trusting  to  the  strength 
of  its  wall.  A  few  slight  skirmishes  only  took  place,  the  be- 
sieged not  being  willing  to  engage  in  a  decisive  battle.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Saxons  were  not  prepared  for  a  systematic 
attack  on  the  fortress,  whose  thick  walls  resisted  any  attempts 
they  could  make  against  them.  Besides,  winter  was  approach- 
ing ;  the  short  time  of  service  for  which  the  troops  had  been 
levied  was  nearly  expired ;  and  therefore,  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  Mercians  and  the  Pagans,  by  which 
the  latter  were  to  withdraw,  and  the  two  princes  resolved  to 
return  home  with  their  soldiers.  According  to  one  account, 
it  was  Hingwar  who  effected  this  arrangement  by  his  fox-like 
cunning,  and  his  hypocritical  speeches^. 

^  Documents  of  Ingalpfa.  p.  863,  Eemble,  n.  297,  whose  genuineness,  indeed, 
is  not  nnqnestioned.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  Ethel werd,  iy.  513,  says  nothing 
of  the  aid  afforded  by  the  West  Saxons.  According  to  hira,  Borhred  condaded 
an  agreement  with  the  Danes  without  any  farther  contest 

2  Asser,  p.  475 ;  Chron.  Sax.  A.  868:  "  and  pone  here  paer  gemetton  on  pam 
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This  commencement  of  the  struggle  argued  but  badly  for 
its  result.  The  Danes  truly,  soon  departed  for  the  north, 
and  again  settled  in  York,  remaining  there  longer  than 
they  had  before  done ;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  eject 
them  by  force  from  the  country,  or  to  take  from  them 
the  spoil  they  had  already  amassed.  Neither  did  their  ab- 
sence in  the  north  continue  long.  A  part  of  the  heathen 
army  soon  moved  once  more  towards  the  south ;  it  marched 
unmolested  through  the  Mercian  territory  into  the  country 
of  the  East  Angles ;  at  its  head  appeared  the  terrible  bro- 
thers Hingwar  and  Hubba,  the  bravest  and  most  ferocious 
of  all  the  sea-kings — Hingwar  of  powerful  mind,  Hubba  of 
astonishing  prowess^.  Besides  these,  there  were  many  other 
leaders  in  this  army  whose  terrible  names  have  never  been 
forgotten.  They  encamped  at  Thetford,  in  the  heart  of  the 
country  2. 

About  the  pame  time,  or  perhaps  rather  earlier,  another 
division  of  the  Danish  host  landed  from  the  Humber,  in 
Lindsay  (Lincolnshire)  ;  the  rich  cloister  of  Bardeney  was 
pillaged  and  burnt,  and  its  inmates  were  slain.  The  ealderman 
of  that  district,  Algar  the  younger,  who  had  won  the  admira- 
tion of  the  West  Saxon  brothers  in  their  late  campaign  by  his 
great  courage,  instantly  assembled  the  valiant  inhabitants  of 
the  marsh  lands.  Algar  with  his  followers  hastened  to  arm 
themselves,  and  even  the  rich  cloisters  of  the  neighbourhood 
furnished  a  great  number  of  men.  Those  from  Croyland 
were  commanded  by  the  lay-brother  Toly,  whose  warlike  fame 
had  long  been  known  throughout  Mercia. 

On  the  day  of  St.  Maurice,  21st  September,  869,  they  met 
the  Danes  at  Kesteven,  and  a  desperate  battle  took  place — 
three  of  the  heathen  kings  fell  in  the  first  onslaught,  and 
when  the  enemy  took  flight,  Algar  pursued  them  to  the  very 
entrance  of  their  camp.  But  durmg  the  following  night, 
there  came  to  the  Danes'  assistance  the  Kings  G-uthorm, 
Bagseg,  Oskytal,  Halfdene,  and  Amund,  and  the  Jarls  Frene, 
Hingwar,  Hubba,  and  the  two  Sidrocs.     As  soon  as  the 

geweorce  and  hine  inpe  besaeton,  and  paer  nan  hefiglic  gefeoht  ne  wearlS  and 
myrce  fri'S  namon  witJ  pone  here."  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  738 :  "Valpeculari 
astntia  yerbisqne  delinitis  indncias  ab  Anglis  impetraWt" 

1  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  738 :  Hinguar  erat  ingentis  ingenii,  Ubba  vero  fortitu- 
dinis  admirandae. 

2  Aaser,  p.  475. 
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news  of  their  arrival  was  spread  among  the  Angles,  the 
courage  of  the  greater  number  began  to  fail,  and  scarcely  a 
fourth  part  of  the  warriors  remained  with  Algar.  Yet  he 
and  his  faithful  companions,  ready  to  risk  all  in  defence  of 
their  country,  received  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  then  pre- 
pared for  the  last  desperate  struggle.  Toly  and  Morcar  of 
Brunn  led  the  right  wing ;  Osgot  of  Lindsay,  and  Harding 
of  Behal,  the  left ;  the  brave  Algar  himself  took  the  centre. 
The  Danes,  who  had  buried  their  fallen  kings  in  the  early 
morning,  now  stimidated  by  revenge,  rushed  upon  the  scanly 
remnant  of  the  Christians,  who  withstood  the  first  attack, 
and  remained  the  whole  day  firm  as  a  rock,  amidst  a  shower 
of  arrows.  But  when  in  the  evening  the  cunning  enemy 
feigned  a  retreat,  the  Angles,  disregarding  the  orders  of  their 
generals,  impetuously  pursued,  and  then  their  fate  was  sealed. 
The  heathens  turning  suddenly,  easily  cut  down  the  scattered 
troops.  Algar,  Toly,  and  a  few  others,  defended  themselves 
on  a  hill  for  a  short  time  longer,  and  fought  with  true 
lion  courage ;  then,  covered  with  many  wounds,  they  fell  dead 
on  the  bodies  of  their  slaughtered  countrymen  ;  a  few  youths 
alone  escaped  to  tell  the  fearful  tale  to  the  monks  in  Croy- 
land. 

There  was  no  longer  any  hope  of  saving  the  numerous 
cloisters,  their  inmates,  or  their  treasures ;  the  plundering 
hordes  had  already  arrived,  pillaging  and  burning  all  before 
them.  Croyland  shared  this  fate;  four  days  later,  Medes- 
hamstede  (Peterborough)  was  destroyed,  and  soon  afterwards 
Huntingdon  and  Ely  were  completely  ruined.  Almost  every 
living  creature  fell  beneath  the  sword;  a  few  individuals 
only  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  the  general  de- 
struction ;  the  consecrated  buildings  were  consumed  by  fire, 
and  nothing  was  saved  but  the  gold  and  silver,  which  the 
robbers  divided  among  themselves^. 

The  East  Angles  seem  to  have  made  a  less  valiant  resistance 
than  their  northern  neighbours.  It  is  true  that  the  Ealder- 
man  TJlfketel  made  a  fierce  attack  on  the  Danes  whilst  they 
were  in  Thetford,  but  after  a  short  contest  he  was  slain  with 

>  See  the  detailed  and  very  animated  description  of  the  battle,  and  the  great  de- 
vastation committed,  by  Ingulpb.  p.  863-868,  to  whom  we  may  give  credence,  as  he 
was  Abbot  of  Croyland. 
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aU  his  followers.  In  the  winter  of  870,  the  gentle  King  Ed- 
mund, the  last  of  the  old  royal  Saxon  race,  who  had  neglected 
to  join  his  neighbours  in  their  common  bands  of  defence, 
attempted  an  engagement  with  the  enemy,  and  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  cruel  Hingwar.  The  unfortunate  king,  during 
the  painful  martyrdom  which  he. suffered,  manifesfced  the 
most  unshaken  coiirage  and  inflexible  constancy.  He  died 
for  his  faith ;  though  vanquished  in  life,  he  triumphed  in  death, 
and  his  royal  name  stands  high  in  the  roll  of  Catholic  saints^. 
East  Anglia  now  no  longer  belonged  to  the  number  of 
Christian  states  ;  G-uthorm  kept  the  kingdom  for  himself ; 
but  Northumbria  was  divided  into  several  portions.  As 
soon  as  the  districts  along  the  coasts  were  thus  disposed  of^ 
and  the  last  scion  of  their  royal  fsunily  destroyed,  the  interior 
of  the  island  lay  open  to  the  heathen.  Mercia  was  unable 
by  itself  to  make  any  resistance,  and  all  depended  on  whether 
the  West  Saxons  were  powerful  enough  to  save  the  Saxon 
race  and  defend  Christendom  against  the  fierce  Pagans. 

The  winter  was  not  yet  over  when  a  large  army  of  North- 
men, headed  by  some  chiefs,  finding  the  east  coast  no  longer 
sufficient  for  their  maintenance,  embarked  for  Wessex  in 
search  of  land  and  plunder.  The  two  kings,  Bagseg  and 
Halfdene,  the  Jarls  Osbem,  Erene,  ELarald,  and  both  the 
Sidrocs,  with  G-uthorm  and  others,  thus  departed  to  conquer 
the  Saxon  principalities.  They  entered  the  Thames  in  their 
ships,  and  before  long  the  southern  shores  of  the  West 
Saxons  were  overrun  by  the  Pagan  hordes,  who,  like  a  mighty 
stream,  carried  all  before  them^.  Their  number  was  so  great 
that  they  could  only  proceed  in  separate  divisions.  They  soon 
arrived  at  the  royal  &rtre88  of  sladmg,  which  is  situied  in 
Berkshire,  at  the  spot  where  the  little  river  Kennet  joins 
the  Thames  from  the  south.  Without  the  least  opposition 
they  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place,  from  which  they 
could  conveniently  carry  on  their  plundering  expeditions,  for 
a  navigable  river  extended  from  it  to  the  sea,  as  was  the  case 
at  York  also  at  that  period.     On  the  third  day  after  their 

1  Chron.  Sax.  a.  870;  Asser,  p.  475 ;  Florent.  Wigorn.  a.  870.  The  traiislation . 
of  Lappenberg,  ii.  38>89. 

2  Henric  Hantingd.  ▼.  788:  Ezerdtiu  noTOS  et  maziiniis  quaii  flavins  innndans 
et  omnia  secum  volvens. 
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arriral,  two  of  the  jarls  took  horse,  and,  accompanied  by  a 
great  nnmber  of  warriors,  left  the  fleet  at  Beading,  and  rode 
furiously  through  field  and  wood  in  search  of  intelligence  and 
booty^.  In  the  mean  while,  .those  who  remained  behind  con- 
structed a  wall  to  the  south  of  the  town^,  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Kennet ;  so  that  being  protected  on  two 
sides  by  the  rirers,  and  fortified  on  the  third,  they  might 
safely  bring  their  plunder  to  the  place  and  be  ready  for 
defence.  The  West  Saxons  were  not  prepared  to  receive  a 
visitation  of  this  kind  at  this  early  season  of  the  year ;  how- 
ever, Bthelwulf,  the  ealderman  of  that  district,  speedily 
assembled  a  small  but  valiant  band,  with  which  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  outriding  party.  He  met  the  Danes  at 
Englafeld,  attacked  them  courageously,  and  after  a  long  and 
desperate  conflict,  in  which  one  of  the  jarls  and  part  of  his 
company  were  slain,  he  put  the  whole  band  to  flight^.  Four 
days  after  this  first  engagement,  Ethelred  and  Alfred  ap- 
peared before  Eeadrng  with  the  troops  they  had  hastily  col- 
lected ;  and  all  the  heathens  who  ventured  outside  the  gates 
were  slain  without  mercy.  The  King  and  Prince  of  the  West 
Saxons  desired  to  rescue  this  place,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  kingdom,  from  the  hands  of  their  cruel, 
enemies.  But  these,  ever  ready  for  any  cunning  exploit, 
artfolly  took  advantage  of  the  moment  when  the  Saxons 
were  encamping  on  the  plain,  and  rushed  suddenly  out  of  the 
gates  upon  them  like  wolves.  A  tremendous  conflict  now 
ensued.  Victory  inclined  now  to  the  Christian  and  now  to 
the  heathen  arms ;  but  at  length  the  latter  triumphed,  and  the 
Saxons,  not  yet  accustomed  to  the  ftirious  attacks  of  the 
northern  warriors,  were  obliged  to  retreat.  The  brave 
Ethelwidf  was  among  the  fallen ;  his  followers  were  obliged 
to  leave  his  corpse  on  the  field,  and  the  Danes  afterwards 

^  Ethelwerd  "  obliti  classe  ant  certe  ezplorationis  ritu  tarn  celeres  aut  aeterni 
numinis  (?)  per  arva  sylvasque  ferunter.'*  Chron.  Sax.  a.  871 ;  Asser,  p.  476 ; 
Ethelwerd,  It.  513 ;  Florent.  WJgom.  i.  82,  all  relate  the  subsequent  battles,  and 
often  elucidate  each  other. 

2  "  A  dextrali  parte."    Asser. 

»  Three  MS6.  of  the  Chron.  Sax.  (B.  C.  D.  arranged  according  to  their  antiqnity) 
erroneously  call  him  Sidroc.  Asser  and  the  chroniclers  give  no  name  to  this  jarl, 
and  by  all  acconnts  both  the  Sidrocs  fell  at  Ashdune.  Vide  translation  of  Lap- 
penberg,  ii.  41,  n.  1.  ' 
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dragged  it  to  Derby^.  The  two  royal  brothers  were  pur- 
sued as  far  as  Wistley  or  Wichelet  Green,  near  Twyfort, 
but  they  saved  themselves  by  crossing  the  Thames  not  far 
fi^m  W  indsor,  at  a  ford  which  was  unknown  to  the  Danes^. 
But  the  Saxons  were  not  to  be  daunted  by  grief  or  shame 
from  defending  their  country;  the  Pagans  must  have  also 
perceived  that  they  had  now  to  contend  with  more  resolute 
adversaries  than  the  Angles  had  been.  Pour  days  again 
elapsed,  and  then  both  armies  mustered  their  entire  strength, 
and  encountered  each  other  at  Ashdune  (Aston,  in  Berk- 
shire)^ ;  here  they  measured  their  powers.  The  Danes  di- 
vided themselves  into  two  companies — one  commanded  by 
both  the  kings,  the  other  by  the  earls.  When  this  was  ob- 
served by  the  Christians,  they  acted  in  the  same  manner,  and 
arranged  themselves  in  two  divisions.  According  to  the  old 
German  custom  in  war,  King  Ethelred  ought  to  have  com- 
manded at  that  point  where  generals  of  equal  rank  to  his 
own  were  opposed  to  him,  and  Alfred's  duly  was  to  engage 
with  the  second  division  of  the  enemy  ;  but  on  this  day  he 
was  destined  to  perform  a  more  important  part,  and  to  show, 
at  his  early  age,  that  heroic  deeds  were  natural  to  him. 
♦At  the  break  of  day  the  state  of  affairs  boded  little  good. 
The  Danes  had  taken  possession  of  an  eminence  crowned 
with  a  short  thick  underwood,  and  from  this  leafy  wall  they 
directed  well-aimed  darts  at  the  Saxons,  who  were  endea- 
vouring with  difficulty  to  gain  the  summit.  Asser  relates 
that  he  learnt  from  credible  eye-witnesses,  that  Alfred  arrived 
early  in  the  morning  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  whilst  Ethelred 
was  still  in  his  tent  hearing  mass,  and  declaring  that  until 
the  priest  had  ended,  no  human  work  should  tear  him  away 
from  ftdfilling  his  duty  towards  God*.  The  old  historian 
may  attribute  the  victorious  issue  of  that  battle  to  the  piety 
of  the  king ;  but  it  is  cleat  that  his  delay  would  soon  have 

1  Espedallj  accordiog  to  ABser  and  Ethelwerd. 

2  Gaimar,  t.  2964,  ff.  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  p.  801,  is  the  only  aathority  for  this. 

'  It  is  not  clear  what  place  is  meant  hj  Aescesdune.  There  is  an  Ashdown  in 
Sussex  and  in  Devon ;  bat  Berkshire  was  np  to  this  period  the  scene  of  conflict) 
and  we  must  look  for  this  battle-field  either  in  that  county  or  in  Surrey  or  Hants. 

*  "  Sicut  ab  his  qni  Tidemnt  veridicis  referentibus  audivimns."  Asser,  p.  476. 
His  account  of  the  matter  is  by  far  t^e  fullest:  he  had  seen  the  woody  battle-field 
in  Uter  times,  "  qnam  nos  ipsi  propriis  nostris  oculis  Tidimns." 
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brought  upon  him  a  similar  disastrous  fate  to  that  which 
in  later  times  overtook  a  Saxon,  who  scrupulously  awaited 
the  conclusion  of  the  sermon  whilst,  in  spite  of  Sunday,  the 
enemy  overpowered  his  allies. 

Happily  for  England,  Alfred  was  in  his  proper  place  at  the 
right  tune.  For  a  while  he  waited  most  anxiously  for  his 
brother,  to  whom  belonged  the  chief  command,  aad  who  ought 
to  have  given  the  first  order  for  battle.  Still  Ethelred  did 
not  appear,  and  the  enemy  pressed  with  all  its  force  on 
the  prince,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  maintain  his  position 
without  giving  way  or  advancing  against  orders.  So  at  length, 
confiding  in  God's  protection,  he  gave  the  signal  for  attack, 
and  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  rushed  like  a  wild  boar  up  the 
hill  against  the  two  hostile  divisions^.  The  heathens  repelled 
him  from  their  coverts  with  their  darts,  but  they  could  not 
force  him  to  yield,  and  then  a  bloody  conflict  hand  to  hand 
ensued.  In  the  mean  while  the  king  had  arrived  "among 
the  combatants,  and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  division, 
led  it  valiantly  against  the  warriors  commanded  by  Bagseg 
and  Halfdene,  who  were  opposite  to  him^.  The  battle  raged 
along  the  whole  line  in  the  midst  of  the  most  frightful  tumult, 
ahd  the  greatest  courage  was  displayed  on  both  sides.  But 
the  Saxons  knew  they  were  fightmg  for  life  and  property,  for 
all  they  loved,  and  for  their  fatherland.  At  last  the  heathens 
could  no  longer  resist  the  repeated  and  close  attacks  made  upon 
them,  their  ranks  began  to  waver,  a  fearful  slaughter  took 
place,  and  the  battle-field  upon  the  wide  large  plain  surround- 
ing Ashdune  was  covered  with  many  thousand  corpses.  King 
Bagseg  was  slain  by  Ethelred  himself;  amongst  the  dead  were 
found  Sidroc  the  elder,  Sidroc  the  younger,  Osbeam,  Erene, 
Harald,  and  many  noble  youths^.  Erom  the  time  the  Saxons 
first  landed  in  Britain,  says  Ethelwerd,  never  was  there  such 
a  battle  known.  The  remainder  of  the  army  took  flight  in 
wild  confusion.  The  Saxons  pursued  them  during  that  night 
and  the  following  day  as  far  as  Beading :  a  number  of  strag- 
glers were  slain  on  the  way*.     For  the  first  time  since  the 

1  "  Viriliter  aprino  more." 

^  Cbron.  Sax.  and  Henric.  Hontingd.  agree  in  saying  that  Ethelred  carried 
out  the  pre-arranged  plan. 
»  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  73S. 
*  All  our  authorities  agree  concerning  the  issue  of  this  battle. 
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battle  of  Aclea,  the  Northmen  sustained  an  entire  defeat 
from  the  "West  Saxons.  From  this  victory  Alfred  not  only 
gained  renown,  but  also  a  glorious  and  encouraging  lesson  for 
his  future  life ;  he  felt  that  he  had  saved  his  country  by  his 
undaunted  conduct  in  a  decisive  moment. 

But  the  conquerors  dared  not  resign  themselves  to  careless 
repose,  for  the  enemy  still  remained  firmly  ensconced  in  Bead- 
ing. Fresh  troops  continually  crossed  the  Thames  to  replace 
the  losses  they  had  sustained.  Scarcely  had  a  fortnight  elapsed 
before  the  two  brothers  again  placed  their  warriors  in  battle 
array  near  Basing,  in  Hampshirei.  But  this  time  the  fortune 
of  war  was  less  favourable  to  them.  As  at  Ashdune,  the  Danes 
occupied  a  more  advantageous  position,  and  they  maintained 
the  field  after  an  obstioate  conflict ;  but  as  we  learn  from 
Ethelwerd,  the  victors  carried  off  no  spoils^.  Soon  after  their 
strength  was  considerably  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  a  fresh 
body  of  their  countrymen^;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the 
victory  which  had  lately  been  achieved,  the  danger  which 
threatened  Wessez  took  a  more  and  more  menacing  aspect. 
An  important  part  of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom  lay  open  to 
devastation;  and  in  the  district  where  war  raged  two 
months  later,  we  find  a  battle-field  at  no  great  distance  from 
Ashdune.  At  Merton,  Ethelred  and  Alfred  once  more 
engaged  with  two  divisions  of  the  northern  army*.  Both 
wings  of  the  Saxons  were  victorious  during  the  whole  of  the 
day ;  but  they  were  obliged  before  night  to  abandon  the  field 
to  the  enemy,  having  lost  many  oi  their  brave  warriors, 
amongst  whom  was  Heahmund  of  Sherborne,  the  worthy 
successor  of  the  valiant  Ealstan^. 

Thus,  far  from  consolatory  were  the  future  prospects  of  the 
only  Grerman  state  in  England  which  had  carried  on  the  war 

^  "  J!t  Basingam,"  CJhron.  Sax. ;  "  Basengas  adienmt,"  Asser ;  "  in  loco  Basin- 
gon,"  Ethelwerd ;  "  Apud  Basingum,**  Henric.  HontiDgd. 
3  Espedallj  Ethelwerd,  L  c 

*  Asser,  p.  477 :  "  De  nltra  marinis  partibus  alins  paganomm  exerdtns  sodetati 
86  adjonzit." 

*  "  Meretnne,"  Chron.  Sax.;  " Merantune,"  Ethelwerd ;  "Merednne,"  Henric. 
Hnntingd.  v.  738,  and  Florent.  Wigom.  i.  85.  It  is  not  certain  whether  the 
place  of  this  name  in  Oxfordshire,  or  that  in  Surrey,  is  meant.  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  the  hitter.    Asser  does  not  mention  this  battle.    "Vide  Introduction. 

A  Especially  Ghron.  Sax.  and  Ethelwerd,  1.  c. 
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\ritli  indomitable  courage  against  the  barbanans,  when, 
shortly  after  the  defeat  at  Merton,  King  Ethelred  died, 
April  23rd,  871^.  "Whether  he  sunk  under  the  wounds  he 
had  received  or  died  from  natural  causes,  is  not  certain ;  he 
merited  the  esteem  of  posterity  for  his  firm  and  admirable 
conduct  throughout  his  reign.  Alfred,  the  heir  to  the 
throne,  who  at  this  critical  period  assumed  the  government 
of  Wessex,  caused  his  brother  to  be  interred  with  royal 
honours  at  Wimbome  Minster,  in  Dorsetshire.  It  seems 
more  than  probable  that  Sherborne,  which  contained  the 
vault  appropriated  to  the  West  Saxon  kmgs,  afber  the  heroic 
death  of  its  last  bishop,  was  either  threatened  or  actually 
occupied  by  the  Danes^. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  with  the  exception  of  Alfred's 
testament,  we  have  no  accurate  information  respecting  Ethel- 
red's  last  arrangements ;  and  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  his  brother  Ethelred  left  direct  heirs,  two  infant  sons,  of 
whom  the  eldest,  Ethelwald,  appeared  as  pretender  against 
his  cousin  Edward,  at  a  later  period  when  Alfred's  career 
was  nearly  ended.  The  historian  Ethelwerd  was  descended 
in  a  direct  line  from  Ethelred,  as,  after  mentioning  the  death 
of  this  king,  he  proceeds  to  relate  in  an  apostrophe  to  the 
Princess  Matilda,  who  traced  her  descent  from  Alfred*.  But 
in  those  times  of  great  and  universal  danger,  none  dared  to 
venture  on  placing  the  crown  of  Wessex  upon  the  head  of  a 
little  child.  In  such  a  ease  as  this  the  law  of  succession 
from  father  to  son  was  by  no  means  irrevocable,  and  we  have 
seen  that  Alfred  was  destined  by  his  father  and  his  last  bro- 
ther to  the  sole  inheritance  of  the  throne.  Ethelred,  during 
the  latter  days  of  his  life,  made  no  provision  for  his  descendants, 
except  so  far  as  regarded  their  private  affairs.  As  the  two 
brothers  were  in  constant  dread  of  the  Pagan  foe,  and  appre- 

1  Aflser,  p.  477:  **  Regno  qmoqne  annis  per  nmltas  tribulaticmes  strenne  atqne 
hoDorabilitergabemato;"  according  to  him  and  Ethelwerd,  and  Henric.  Hnntingd. 
he  died,  *^  poet  Pascha;"  according  to  the  Chron.  Sax.  "  ofer  Eastron;**  according 
to  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  85,  IX.  Eal.  Maii,  three  weeks  after  Easter,  which  in  the 
jear  871  fell  on  the  Slst  March. 

'MS.  Cotton.  Tib.  b.  i.  sajs,  in  opposition  to  all  other  authorities,  *^ JEt 
Scirebamanmenster." 

»  Ethelwerd,  iv.  514,  and  the  dedication  which  introduces  his  work.  Vide 
translation  of  Lappenberg,  p.  Wii, 
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hensive  of  great  danger  to  property  and  life,  they  settled  at 
a  "Witenagemot  at  SwineburghS  that  in  case  of  the  death  of 
either,  the  orphaned  children  should  receive  from  the  survivor 
a  sufficient  maintenance  out  of  their  father's  estates.  The 
entire  inheritance,  as  well  as  the  succession  to  the  throne, 
was  secured  to  Prince  Alfred.  There  is  no  intimation  that 
Alfred  ascended  the  throne  by  usurpation,  or  by  setting 
aside  his  nephews.  He  had  been  appointed  King  of  the  West 
Saxons,  not  only  by  the  mystical  anointing  of  Pope  Leo  IV., 
but  he  had  long  been  acknowledged  as  crown-prince,  and  his 
people  could  make  no  other  and  no  better  choice.  At  the 
period  of  his  accession,  when  it  devolved  upon  Alfred  to  save 
Wessei  and  the  Christian  faith  from  destruction,  he  showed 
how  he  had  profited  by  the  education  of  his  youth,  and  how 
capable  he  was,  when  supported  by  his  faithful  subjects  who 
placed  all  their  hopes  upon  him,  of  defending  his  beloved 
country  by  his  heroic  bravery  and  high-souled  inspiration. 


IV. 

THE  TIME  OF  TBIAL :   871  to  881. 

A  TETJLT  wearisome  task  lies  before  author  and  reader  when 
they  attempt  to  investigate  Alfred's  life,  from  the  period  of 
his  accession  throughout  a  great  part  of  his  reign,  for  its 
only  interest  consists  in  the  narration  of  an  unbroken  series 
of  battles  with  the  Worthem  enemy.  The  tenor  of  this 
Anglo-Saxon  history  remains  ever  the  same,  its  uniformity 
becomes  at  last  conmsing,  and  brings  ennui  with  it ;  the  only 
relief  is,  that  situations  vary,  and  time  marches  steadily  for- 
ward, while  two  German  races  are  constantly  struggling  for 
the  upper  hand,  and  alternately  subduing  and  being  subdued 
by  one  another.  But  to  abstain  on  this  account  from  giving 
a  faithful  historical  relation  of  events,  would  be  as  unjust  as 
to  be  content  with  jotting  down  the  bare  facts  of  each  suc- 
ceeding year.  Our  sympathy  can  only  be  kept  alive  by  not 
losing  sight  of  the  goal  to  which  all  the  struggles  tend,  by 
constantly  keeping  in  mind  at  what  price  the  conflict  was 
carried  on,  what  advantages  the  Danes  strove  to  acquire, 

^  On  gemote  sBt  Swinbeorgum.    Alfred's  testament,  Kemble,  n.  314. 
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what  treasures  the  Saxons  had  to  protect,  and  finally,  by  en- 
deavouring to  gain  an  insight  during  the  whole  period  into  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  hero,  who  recognised  as  the  problem  of 
his  life  the  defence  of  his  people  from  the  fierce  heathen,  and 
the  preservation  of  their  material  and  spiritual  possessions^. 

In  other  cases,  especially  in  eariy  times,  the  solemn  march 
of  history  halts  for  a  moment  at  a  fresh  accession,  and  the 
historian  takes  advantage  of  the  pause  to  do  homage  to 
the  new  monarch,  from  whom  his  contemporaries  hope  great 
things,  and  whom  he  has  undertaken  to  follow  faithfully 
through  joy  and  sorrow,  victory  and  defeat ;  but  we  look  in 
vain  for  such  a  resting-point  in  Alfred's  life.  Not  a  single 
word  is  said  of  any  solemnities  attending  his  accession :  it  is 
evident  that  the  condition  of  Englaiid  in  those  days  would 
leave  no  time  for  keeping  holiday.  The  young  prince  had  to 
fiilfil  immediately  the  most  difficult  duties  of  his  station,  and 
he  hastened  straight  firom  his  brother's  grave  in  the  cloisters 
of  Wimborne,  perchance  to  meet  his  own  on  the  battle-field.. 

Soon  after  the  fight  at  Merton,  a  large  fleet,  which  had 
made  a  summer  voyage  from  its  own  shores,  landed  near 
Beading^ ;  with  such  a  reinforcement  the  enemy  penetrated, 
deep  into  the  heart  of  the  West  Saxon  provinces.  Alfred, 
sorely  grieved  at  the  sufiferings  of  his  people,  enjoyed  none  of 
the  pleasures  of  his  new  dignity ;  he  only  felt  its  heavy 
burdens,  which  now  rested  exclusively  on  his  own  shoulders. 
After  his  brother's  death,  his  very  confidence  in  God  seems 
to  have  wavered ;  he  began  to  doubt  whether  he  should  be 
able  alone  to  make  stand  against  and  destroy  the  Pagan 
hordes.  One  whole  month  passed  before  he  ventured  to 
march  against  the  enemy  with  a  small  army ;  probably  from 
Wimborne,  for  at  that  time  he  must  have  been  residing  in 
the  western  part  of  the  kingdom.     He  attacked  the  enemy 

1  That  such  a  treatment  is  not  to  be  found  in  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  121,  who, 
on  similar  grounds,  rejects  this  wearisome  task,  is  evident  on  the  perusal  of  his 
work ;  he  repudiates  in  boastfiil  hinguage  the  mode  in  which  his  predecessors  and 
contemporaries  handle  the  subject.  It  might  be  expected  that  the  words  **  sum- 
matim  igitur  omnia  exponam  *'  would  be  followed  by  a  pithj  review  of  Alfred's 
eventful  life ;  but  instead  of  this,  he  relates  at  much  length  how  St.  Guthbert 
appeared  in  a  vision  to  the  king  in  the  Wilderness  of  Athelnej. 

3  Chron.  Sax.  a.  871 :  '^  Micel  sumor-lida  com-to  Beadingum.*'  Ethelwerd,  iv. 
514:  "  Advenit  sine  numero  aestivus  exercitus  in  loco  Seadingon.** 
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in  Wiltshire,  near  the  fortress  of  Wilton,  which  stood  on  an 
eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  little  river  Wily.  Alfred  and 
his  few  comrades  fought  valiantly  with  the  overwhelming 
force  opposed  to  them ;  the  courage  of  despair  lent  strength 
to  the  little  band,  and  the  day  seemed  already  won,  when  the 
foe  suddenly  took  to  hasty  flight ;  but  again  the  exulting 
conquerors  were  deceived  by  a  northern  war  stratagem.  In 
the  heat  of  pursuit  they  were  surprised  by  a  new  detachment 
of  Danes,  against  whom  they  could  not  maintain  the  field, 
although  the  victory  had  been  already  their  own^. 

This  was  a  bitter  lesson  for  the  young  prince ;  in  spite  of 
his  most  strenuous  efforts,  he  was  not  destined  to  stay  the 
wild  career  of  the  ravaging  Danes,  he  rather  found  himself 
obliged  to  give  way  before  them.     The  exhausted  country  was 
no  longer  in  a  condition  to  bear  any  heavy  calls  upon  it,  either 
for  money  or  troops.     In  the  space  of  one  year  no  less  than 
eight  pitched  battles^  had  been  fought,  without  reckoning  the 
numerous  smaller  conflicts  that  were  continually  occurring  day 
and  night.     It  is  true,  that  during  that  time  whole  hosts  of 
Northmen  had  been  slain,  besides  one  of  their  kings  and  nine 
jarls ;  but  the  Saxons  had  also  lost  many  valiant  warriors, 
and  the  terror  of  the  constantly  advancing  masses  of  the 
enemy  began  to  shake  the  courage  of  the  industrial  part  of 
the  population,  as  well  as  that  of  the  warlike  portion.     So, 
before  the  expiration  of  a  year,  Alfred,  with  the  concurrence 
of  his  nobles,  found  himself  reduced  to  the  humiliating  neces- 
sity of  concluding  a  pecuniary  contract  with  the  Danes,  ac- 
cording to  which  they  promised  to  quit  all  the  land  within  the 
bounds  of  Wessex.     As  Alfred  was  not  in  a  condition  again 
to  assist  his  brother-in-law,  King  Burhred,  the  Danes  entered 
the  territory  of  that  monarch,  and  after  crossing  the  Thames, 
took  up  their  winter    quarters  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.     The  feeble  king  could  do  nothing  to  oppose  them ; 
and  both  he  and  his  people  believed  themselves  saved,  when 
about  the  end  of  the  year  872,  the  enemy  agreed  to  enter  into 

1  Asser,  p.  477. 

2  Asser,  p.  477  {  Ethelwerd,  W.  514:  "  Certamina  tria,  ezoepto  sapra  memo- 
ratis  beUis/'  «'.  e,  at  Englafield,  Beading,  Asfadown,  Merlon,  and  Wilton;  of  the 
three  others  we  know  nothing  certain.  Ghron.  Sax.  a.  871,  Henric.  Hontingd. 
y.  739,  Matth.  West.  A.  871,  speak  of  nme  battles. 
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a  treaty  on  payment  of  a  tribute^,  and  left  the  country  as 
they  came  to  it,  by  water. 

But  the  Christian  ishmders  were  destined  to  learn  by  ex- 
perience how  Uttle  dependence  was  to  be  placed  on  the  solemn 
promises  and  oaths  of  the  heathen  pirates.  Their  ships,  in- 
deed, left  the  Thames,  and  sailed  along  the  east  coast  towards 
the  north ;  but  they  landed  in  Northumbria,  and  reinstated 
Egbert,  who  had  formerly  begun  his  reign  under  their  pro- 
tection, and  who  had  been  dislodged  from  his  insecure  throne 
by  a  revolt  of  the  people.  As  soon  as  this  was  accomplished, 
and  the  winter  passea,  the  Danes  again  appeared  in  the  Mer- 
cian territory,  in  the  district  of  Lindsay,  where  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  a  place  called  Torksey.  Once  more  the 
Mercians  wDlingly  bribed  them  with  a  sum  of  money,  and 
trusted  that  now  the  contract  would  be  respected.  Yet 
scarcely  had  a  year  expired  when  the  Pagan  army  broke  loose 
from  Torksey,  and,  without  scrwle  or  resistance,  plunged 
deep  into  the  heart  of  Mercia.  Hryeopendune  (Eepton,  in 
Derbyshire)  fell  into  their  hands,  apparently  without  a  single 
sword  being  drawn  in  its  defence.  The  highly-renowned 
cloister  in  which  the  ancient  kings  of  Mercia  were  interred 
was  razed  to  the  ground.  The  unfortunate  King  Burhred, 
who,  six  years  before,  had  not  dared  to  attempt  a  courageous 
defence  with  the  assistance  of  his  own  subjects  alone,  and 
whose  liege  and  kinsman,  the  young  King  of  Wessex,  was 
now  no  less  weakened  and  discouraged  thm  himself,  made  a 
precipitate  retreat.  Owing  to  the  wretched  state  of  his 
native  island,  he  dared  not  entertain  a  hope  of  wioning  back 
his  kingdom,  over  which  he  had  reigned  two-and-twenty 
years.  One  consolation  alone  remained  to  him.  As  a  Ca- 
tholic Christian,  he  hastened  over  the  sea,  and  wandered  as  a 
pilgrim  to  far-distant  £ome.  A  similar  fate  there  awaited 
him  to  that  of  CsBdwaUa  two  centuries  before.  After  having 
surmounted  aU  the  difficulties  of  the  long  and  wearisome 
journey,  he  had  scarcely  attained  the  goal  of  his  only  wish 
when  he  was  summoned  by  death,  in  the  year  874,  far  from 
his  country  and  his  lost  throne.  His  countrymen  who  were 
dweUiug  in  Eome  interred  him,  with  all  the  honours  due  to 

1  Ethelwerd,  iy.  514 :  ^*  Myrcii  confirmant  com  eis  foederis  pactum  stipendiaque 
statnmit."  To  the  same  effect  is  Asser's  **  pacem  pangere." 
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his  rank,  in  tlie  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin^  adjoining  the 
Saxon  schools.  His  consort,  Ethelswitha,  a  faithful  compa* 
nion  in  sorrow  and  in  joy,  could  not  keep  up  with  him  in  nis 
hasty  flight.  In  all  probability  she  afterwards  foimd  a  safe 
asylum  with  her  brother,  and  in  later  times  she  travelled  into 
Italy  to  visit  her  husband's  tomb. 

This  was  the  end  of  a  kingdom  which  for  a  long  time  had 
stoutly  contended  for  supremacy  with  that  of  Wessex.  Its 
sudden  ruin,  as  well  as  the  death  of  its  last  ruler,  must  have 
made  a  deep  and  sad  impression  on  Alfred.  The  ancient 
foundations  of  his  own  house  were  also  most  grievously 
shattered,  and  he  saw  his  only  sister  leading  a  wretched  life, 
deprived  of  her  husband  and  her  throne.  The  fate  of  Mercia, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  eastern 
neighbouring  states.  It  pleased  the  Northmen  to  set  up  in 
Mercia  also  a  native  tributary  king.  The  restless  conquerors 
themselves  showed  little  inclination  to  settle  down  for  any 
length  of  time ;  they  preferred,  as  hitherto,  to  follow  wind 
and  weather,  and  any  prospect  of  a  rich  booly,  wherever 
these  might  promise  fairly.  The  man  who  undertook  this 
dishonourable  charge  was  a  weak-minded  thane  of  the  exiled 
king's^,  Ceolwulf  by  name.  Eaithlessly  he  swore  the  required 
oath,  and  gave  the  desired  hostages.  He  promised  to  be 
ready  at  any  time  indicated  by  his  capricious  masters  to  lay 
down  his  indefinite  power,  and  to  advance,  by  every  means  at 
his  disposal,  the  interests  of  the  army.  As  long  as,  in  the 
promised  manner,  he  employed  himself  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Danes,  and  especially  as  long  as  he  extorted  the  revenues 
of  their  acres  from  the  landowners,  and  robbed  of  their  trea- 
sures those  monasteries  which  had  escaped  destruction,  so 
long  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  his  position.  But  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  his  masters,  thmking  they  perceived 
that  his  zeal  in  their  service  was  cooling,  made  no  further 
scruple  of  dethroning  him,  of  plundering  him  of  all  his  wealth, 
and  leaving  him  to  die  in  the  extremest  poverty*.    A  great 

1  Chron.  Sax.  Ethelwerd,  Asser,  and  Henric.  Randingd.  agree  in  IhMr  accounts 
of  the  events  from  872  to  874.  The  two  first  are  perhaps  rather  the  most 
correct. 

2  ''  Hie  saeldon  Geolwolfe  ^nm  nnwisam  cmges  pegae  myrcna  rice."  CbroQ. 
Sax.  A.  874,  is  the  most  correct  anthority  in  this  case. 

3  Ingulph.  p.  870. 
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part  of  the  country  was  thus  completely  in  the  power  of  the 
jDanes,  who  now  settled  down  in  a  civilised  manner  in  the 
cities  and  in  large  districts.  It  is  known  that  some  of  these 
places  in  the  course  of  time  laid  down  their  ancient  names, 
and  took  Scandinavian  ones  instead ;  and  that  in  these  neigh- 
bourhoods, during  a  great  part  of  the  middle  ages,  many 
traits  of  language  and  customs  betrayed  a  northern  influ- 
ence^. 

In  the  year  875,  the  great  army  divided.  As  soon  as  the 
spring  arrived,  the  Danes  longed  once  more  for  the  excite- 
ment of  their  robber  expeditions  ;  besides,  it  was  impossible 
that  such  an  immense  mass  of  people  could  any  longer  find 
support  at  Hryeopendune.  One  division,  commanded  by 
Haifdene,  turned  towards  the  north.  He  took  up  his  quar- 
ters at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  and  his  troop  laid  waste  all 
the  neighbouring  districts.  As  there  was  little  more  treasure 
left  to  seek  among  the  Angles,  the  foray  answered  better 
now  among  the  Picts  and  the  Celtish  dwellers  in  Strath 
Clyde,  a  state  which  extended  from  the  Clyde  along  the 
west  coast  to  the  south,  and  also  included  the  present  Cum- 
berland. The  poverty  of  the  country  compelled  Haifdene  to 
divide  portions  of  it  amongst  his  warriors,  and  also  to  depend 
for  his  own  subsistence  on  agriculture^. 

The  other  division  of  the  army,  commanded  by  Askytel, 
Amund,  and  Qiithorm,  who  had  found  neither  peace  nor 
quiet  in  his  Anglian  kingdom,  turned  southwards,  and  es- 
tablished itself  at  Cambridge  for  the  winter.  During  their 
abode  at  this  place,  the  crafty  leader  matured  a  plan  for 
bringing  ruin  oil  his  most  determined  foe,  the  King  of  the 
West  Saxons,  and  seizing  his  far-extending  possessions.  In 
the  spring  of  876,  the  Danes  suddenly  forsook  their  quarters ; 
secretly  and  by  night  they  went  on  board  their  ships,  which 
were  always  in  sailing  order,  and  landed  unexpectedly  on 
the  coast  of  Dorset.  By  a  sudden  surprise  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  Wareham,  which  at  that  time  could 
scarcely  be  called  a  town,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  the  ex- 
tensive buildings  and  estates  of  a  nunnery.  Still  the  place 
was  peculiarly  favourable  to  their  marauding  excursions,  for 

*  Vide  Lappenberg,  p.  314. 

>  Chron.  Sax.  a.  sld ;  Simeon  Danelm.  de  Geflt  Beg.  Angl.  p.  681. 
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it  lay  between  two  small  rivers,  which  fell  into  the  sea  at  no 
great  distance,  and  the  water  always  formed  the  most  secure 
ramparts  for  the  pirates ;  it  was  only  westward  that  the 
country  lay  open,  where  they  might  repulse  the  attacks  of 
the  Saxons,  or  commit  their  depredations.  This  last  they 
did  without  delay ;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  neigh* 
bouring  district  met  with  a  fearful  visitation.  The  Danes 
experienced  no  warlike  resistance  from  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  the  country.  AHred,  during  the  previous  year, 
had  frequently  been  out  in  the  Channel  with  a  small  fleet ; 
and  had  at  one  time  engaged  victoriously  with  seven  ships,  of 
which  he  had  taken  one  and  put  the  rest  to  flight^,  but  was 
now  compelled,  by  the  exhausted  resources  and  sinking 
courage  of  his  people,  to  venture  only  small  undertakings 
of  this  kind.  He  was  no  longer  able  to  cope  with  the  su- 
perior force  of  the  enemy  under  their  three  sea-kiogs,  and 
so  he  resolved  once  more  to  procure  their  departure  by 
money.  As  soon  as  the  avaricious  heathen  caugnt  sight  of 
the  gold,  they  promised  to  comply  with  all  his  demands. 
According  to  the  ancient  custom  among  aU  the  Germanic 
races,  the  king  himself  selected  from  the  army  those  men  as 
hostages  whom  he  judged  the  most  worthy  to  answer  with 
life  and  limb  for  the  faithful  observance  of  the  contract^. 
With  the  most  solemn  forms  he  personally  received  the 
promises  of  the  assembled  leaders.  He  first  caused  them  to 
swear  on  the  relics  of  the  saints ;  an  oath,  says  Asser,  which, 
next  to  one  by  the  Deity,  Alfred,  as  a  Catholic  Christian, 
held  in  the  highest  estimation.  But  if  the  only  king  had 
attached  importance  to  this  oath,  he  might  well  be  accused 
of  a  pious  foUy  in  thinking  to  secure  the  good  faith  of  the 
heathen  by  such  means.  It  is  rather  to  be  supposed  that  a 
holy  and  supernatural  influence  was  ascribed  to  mortal  re- 
mains by  aU  the  indo-European  nations,  and  especially  by 
the  Scandinavians^ ;  and  therefore  no  one  has  any  right  to 
ridicule  Alfred's  credulity.  He  then  caused  the  JSTorthmen 
to  perform  a  stDl  more  impressive  ceremony,  by  which  until 

1  Chron.  Sax.  and  Ethelwerd,  A.  875 ;  Henric.  Hunt.  v.  739,  mention  seven 
ships ;  Asser,  p.  478,  and  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  92,  speak  of  six  only. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  Ethelwerd,  Asser,  Florent.  Wigorn.  a.  876,  confirmed  by  a 
document  of  Kemble's,  No.  1069. 

3  Vide  J.  Grinmi,  Gescbichte  der  Dentschen  Sprache,  p.  150. 
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that  time  they  had  never  pledged  themselves:  they  swore 
once  more,  on  a  holy  bracelet,  which,  smeared  with  the  blood 
of  the  sacrificial  animals,  was  laid  on  an  altar ;  the  highest 
and  most  inviolable  form  of  oath  among  the  northern  races^. 
Thus  the  rites  were  radically  the  same  on  both  sides,  only 
the  Saxons  observed  them  as  Christians,  and  the  heathens 
according  to  the  superstitions  of  their  forefathers. 

But  Alfred  must  have  already  known  how  little  binding 
were  contracts  with  such  enemies,  who  had  so  often  broken 
their  most  solemn  promises.  Even  in  the  night  which  fol- 
lowed this  solemn  ceremony  the  Danes  left  "Wareham  in  large 
numbers,  and  a  troop  of  Saxon  horsemen  whom  they  met  with 
on  their  march  was  attacked  and  destroyed^.  A  considerable 
number  of  Danes  being  thus  furnished  with  horses,  they 
overran  and  pillaged  the  neighbourhood  in  their  hasty  flight, 
entered  Devonshire,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city 
of  Exeter.  As  this  place  was  again  not  far  &om  the  sea,  and 
on  a  navigable  river,  it  was  as  advantageously  situated  for 
them  as  Wareham,  which,  however,  they  had  by  no  means 
abandoned.  Exeter  aiforded  many  facilities  for  their  expe- 
ditions, which  were  connected  in  the  closest  manner  with 
■  the  ravages  of  their  countrymen  on  the  continent.  The 
narrow  Channel  was  no  obstacle  to  the  Danes  in  England ; 
their  ships  occasionally  plundered  the  Frankish  seaports, 
and  RoUo,  in  later  days  the  conqueror  of  Normandy,  appears 
to  have  rested  from  his  wild  ravages  in  England  during  one 
whole  winter^.  All  along  the  coast,  the  sea  swarmed  with  the 
fleets  of  the  bold  pirates,  and  wherever  an  attack  was  made 
on  Christian  states,  fresh  swarms  thronged  to  the  scene  of 
conflict,  allured  by  hope  of  participation  in  the  booty.  Tra- 
versing the  wild  ocean  in  their  fratf  barks,  these  ungovernable 
hordes,  by  their  valour  in  warfare,  completely  mastered  their 

1  Examples  of  this  form  of  oath  maj  be  found  in  the  translation  of  Lappen- 
berg's  History,  ii.  p.  49,  taken  from  Amgrim  Jonas  Rer.  Island,  i.  7,  and  from 
the  Edda  Torpe,  Florent.  Wigom.  i.  93,  and  in  J.  Grimm,  Deutsche  Bechtsal- 
terthiimer,  p.  50,  896. 

*  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  739,  states  alone,  that  they  left  on  the  following  night. 
The  account  of  the  Saxon  horsemen  is  only  to  be  found  in  Asser,  p.  478. 

'  This  information,  given  by  Asser,  p.  479,  was  added  by  a  later  hand  in  MS. 
Cotton.  It  is  probably  taken  from  the  false  Annals,  which  bear  Asser's  name, 
prmted  by  Gale,  Script.  Ber.  Angl.  iii.  165.  Or  it  may  have  sprung  from  Chron. 
Turon.  by  Du  Chesne  Scriptt.  Norman,  p.  26. 
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opponents,  who  were  indeed  more  disciplined,  but  somewliat 
enervated  by  tbeir  peaceful  habits.  But  Alfred  was  not  yet 
conquered ;  as  long  as  life  remained  to  him,  as  long  as  one 
man  stood  by  him,  as  long  as  he  possessed  one  ship,  he  might 
venture  to  hope,  and  endeavour  to  defend  his  country.  He 
had  already  durected  his  attention  to  the  sea,  and  perceived 
that  it  was  the  principal  stronghold  of  the  enemy.  As  soon 
as  he  could  engage  successfullv  with  them  on  their  peculiar 
element,  he  fdt  that  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  re- 
animate the  drooping  courage  of  his  people  on  land,  and  to 
prepare  some  more  effectual  means  of  defence.  When  the 
oaths  of  the  Danes  were  again  violated,  he  did  not  for  a 
moment  delay  the  struggle,  although  the  hordes  of  the  enemy 
were  inexhaustible ;  and  if  in  one  dav  thousands  of  them 
were  slain,  on  the  next  a  double  number  would,  as  it  were, 
spring  from  the  earth.  After  the  winter  of  876-7  was  passed, 
he  coUected  together  all  his  remaining  forces  to  the  conflict. 
He  himself  hastened  with  one  division  of  his  army  into  Devon- 
shire, and  endeavoured  to  the  best  of  his  power  to  besiege 
and  blockade  the  city  of  Exeter,  then  in  possession  of  the 
Danes.  He  manned  his  ships  with  the  boldest  sailors,  well 
accustomed  to  the  coast^,  and  gave  them  orders  to  cruise  in 
the  Channel,  and  to  watch  that  no  transports  laden  with  pro- 
visions or  troops  came  to  the  Danes  who  were  in  his  domi- 
nions. If  any  appeared,  they  were  to  be  driven  back ;  and 
if  the  king's  men  felt  themselves  sufficiently  strong,  a  sea- 
fight  might  be  attempted. 

Faithfully  did  they  follow  their  king's  behest.  In  the 
spring  of  the  above-mentioned  year,  the  remainder  of  the 
Danish  garrison  of  Wareham  embarked  in  a  himdred  and 
twenty  vessels ;  the  artned  warriors  trusted  themselves  to  the 
waves,  and  took  a  westerly  direction,  to  carry  aid  to  their 
beleaguered  countrymen  in  Exeter.  But  for  once  the  ele- 
ment usually  so  favourable  to  them,  proved  adverse.     A 

1  Or  does  the  "  piratis "  of  Asser,  p.  479,  really  mean  that  Alfred  set  sea- 
robbers  m  his  ships?  For  I  doubt  the  credibility  of  *' jassit  longas  naves  fabri- 
cari  per  regnum,"  which,  as  I  have  already  remarked  in  the  Introdaction,  seems 
to  have  been  diverted  from  its  right  place.  Chron.  Sax.  and  Florence,  state  that 
the  shipbuilding  took  place  in  897.  It  is  impossible  that  Alfred  conld  have  had 
ships  bnilt  in  his  kingdom ;  he  most  h&ve  had  recourse  to  the  most  desperate 
means. 
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thick  fog^  lay  upon  the  water,  and  violent  spring  storms  had 
lashed  the  angry  waves  into  fiiry ;  fpr  a  whole  month  the 
fleet  was  tossed  about,  and  not  able  to  land.  In  the  midst 
of  these  perplexities  Alfred's  armament  advanced  intrepidly ; 
the  Danish  neet,  scattered  by  a  storm,  could  not  defend  itself. 
The  warriors  in  some  of  the  ships  were  slain  by  the  Saxons, 
but  the  greater  portion  of  the  vessels  struck  on  the  rocks  off 
Swanage^,  where  they  were  beat  to  pieces,  and  with  all  they 
contaiaed  buried  beneath  the  waves'^. 

The  Danes  in  Exeter  were  meanwhile  reduced  to  the 
greatest  extremity;  and  as  no  help  appeared,  they  were 
obliged  to  request  Alfred's  permission  to  make  a  conditional 
retreat.  They  gave  him  as  many  hostages  as  he  required, 
and  swore  many  oaths  besides.  It  was  early  in  August,  877, 
that  they  lefb  Exeter*,  and  turned  northwards;  whilst  one 
division  went  into  Mercia,  the  other  entered  Gloucester,  and 
left  unmolested  only  the  country  lying  immediately  south  of 
the  Thames.  In  Mercia,  Ceolwulf  had,  up  to  this  time,  re- 
tained his  despicable  situation ;  but  the  Danes  now  deprived 
him  of  a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  settle  in  it 
themselves,  and  to  divide  it  into  small  territories.  In  the 
meanwhile  the  Vikings,  who  had  remained  in  Q-loucester, 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  another  band  of  their  country- 
men, which,  a  short  time  previously,  had  landed  in  a  little 
state  of  Demetia  (South  Wales) .     This  fleet  was  commanded 

1  It  18  particnlarlj  said  in  Ghron.  Sax.  A.  877:  ""Sa  mette  hiae  micel  mjst 


on  sae.*' 


2  On  the  coast  of  Dorset.  A  dangerous  reef  runs  oat  into  the  sea,  from  a 
place  called  Peverel  Point 

'  Asser  is  our  only  authoritj  for  the  sea-fight,  all  onr  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation speak  of  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  by  a  storm.  £thelwerd*s  peculiar 
account  seems  as  if  it  were  taken  word  for  word  from  an  old  Anglo-Saxon  song: 
elevant  vela  (dant  yento  carines),  procella  ingruit  tristis  (mergitur  pars  non 
minima)  centum  numero  carinae  (supremae  juxta  resperu),  quae  Suuanannic 
nuncupatur. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  A.  877 :  On  haerfeste.  All  our  authorities,  with  the  exception  of 
Henric  Hunt,  are  little  to  be  depended  on  for  the  chronology  of  the  events  in  the 
years  876  and  877 ;  they  go  from  one  year  to  the  other  in  the  most  unsystematic 
manner.  This  confusion  arises  from  the  incorrect  conclusions  which  the  later 
chroniclers  drew  from  the  short  notices  in  the  Ghron.  Sax.  Asser  twice  relates 
the  destruction  of  the  120  ships;  and  this  repetition  was  introduced  into  the 
later  MSS.  from  the  so-called  Annales  Asserii.  This  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the 
almost  incredible  mutilation  of  the  text. 
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by  a  brother  of  £Ungwar  and  HaLfdene ;  his  name  is  not  men- 
tioned, but  we  may  guess  it,  without  much  doubt,  to  have 
been  Hubba.  The  new  comers,  who  expected  booty  in  their 
plundering  expeditions  among  the  poor  Celts  in  their  moun- 
tains, and  who  soon  found  themselves  disappointed  in  their 
expectations,  incited  the  band  so  lately  expeUed  from  Exeter 
to  join  in  a  new  attack  on  Wessex.  The  prospect  of  gain 
easily  stifled  any  scruples  of  conscience  on  the  part  of  the 
faithless  Northmen  in  Gloucester ;  they  troubled  themselves 
as  little  about  the  fate  of  their  hostages  as  about  their 
solemn  oaths.  Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
partly  on  the  north-western  borders  of  the  kingdom,  partly 
in  Wessex  itself,  that  fearful  tempest  began  to  gather,  which, 
in  the  spring  of  the  important  year  878,  was  destined  to 
burst  so  &taUy  over  Alfred  and  all  his  dominions. 

The  attack  was  now  carried  on  by  land  and  water,  as  it 
had  been  a  je&r  before  from  Wareham,  and  was  especially 
directed  against  the  western  districts  of  the  kingdom,  which, 
until  this  time,  had  been  much  less  devastated  than  the  rest. 
Whilst  the  unknown  searking,  after  he  had  slain  many  of  the 
Christian  Welsh,  and  robbed  the  poor  people  of  the  few  goods 
and  chattels  they  possessed,  put  to  sea  with  three-and-twenty 
ships^ ;  the  land  army^,  probably  much  strengthened  by  rein- 
forcements from  Mercia,  marched  into  Wiltshire,  and  took 
possession  of  the  royal  castle  of  Chippenham,  lying  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Avon.  IVom  this  rallying-point  their  bands 
ranged  the  country,  destroying  everythmg  with  fire  and  sword. 
They  overspread  the  land  hke  locusts,  and  seemed,  like  them, 
to  nse  out  of  it^.  The  inhabitants,  once  so  brave,  but  whom 
no  hero-hearted  ealderman  now  gathered  under  his  banner, 
were  seized  with  fear  and  terror ;  those  who  were  able,  took 
their  few  remaining  goods,  and  hastened  to  the  sea-coast,  to 
find  a  passage  to  the  opposite  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  and 
there  seek  refdge.  In  particular,  bishops,  priests,  and 
monks,  endeavoured  to  convey  to  a  safe  asylum  beyond  sea 
the  relics,  precious  stones,  and  ornaments,  belonging  to  their 

1  Ethelwerd  says  thirty,  *'  earn  triginta  moDeribos." 

2  According  to  later  authorities,  this  was  at  Christmas.  Asserii  Annales, 
p.  166,  *'po8t  theophaniom;"  and  Gaimar,  v.  3125,  "Puis  el  Koel,  li  felon 
Daneis,"  &c. 

3  Henric.  Hontingd.  y.  739:  "  Operieotesque  terram  quasi  lociutae.'* 
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monasteries.  The  people  who  remained  were  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  servants  and  beggars  by  their  cruel  op- 
pressors^, and  both  country  and  people  were  in  the  wildest 
disorder. 

Some  ships  had  meanwhile  landed  their  troops  in  Devon- 
shire. Thero'many  faithful  followers  of  the  king  had  thrown 
themselves  into  a  fortress  which  bore  the  name  of  Kynwith. 
Under  their  count,  Adda^,  they  fought  bravely  with  the 
heathen,  and  when  forced  to  give  way  in  the  open  field,  they 
retired  behind  their  walls.  The  place  was  (as  Asser  relates 
from  his  own  personal  observation^)  well  fortified  by  nature 
on  three  sides,  the  east  being  excepted ;  and  here  the  ram- 
part was  but  Httle  fitted  for  defence,  as,  according  to  the 
custom  of  that  time,  it  consisted  merely  of  a  wall  of  earth. 
The  Danes,  when  they  undertook  the  siege,  thought  they 
could  force  the  inmates  pf  the  fortress  to  a  surrender  by 
starving  them,  but  they  were  deceived;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  beleaguered  Saxons  had  no  spring  within  their  waUs,  and 
suffered  bitterly  for  want  of  water,  they  held  out  courage- 
ously. At  last  they  determined  to  make  an  attempt  at 
victory,  or  else  die  the  death  of  heroes ;  in  the  first  dawn  of 
morning  they  saUied  forth,  surprised  the  unprepared  heathen, 
and  destroyed  the  greatest  part  of  the  unknown  sea-king's 
army.  Only  a  few  stragglers  in  a  wild  flight  reached  their 
ships,  which  were  drawn  up  on  the  shore  at  no  great  distance. 
A  thousand  Danes  lay  slain  at  Kynwith*.  According  to  a 
romantic  tradition,  there  was  found,  among  the  trophies  borne 
away  by  the  victors,  the  famous  war-standard  of  the  northern 
heroes,  called  the  Baven,  woven  in  one  morning  by  the  three 
daughters  of  Begnar  Lodbrok,  for  their  brothers  Hingwar 
and  Hubba,  and  in  whose  centre  the  Sacred  Bird  fluttered 
its  wings  aa  if  Hving  when  victory  impended,  but  hung 
motionless  and  drooping  when  defeat  was  threatened^. 

1  Asser,  p.  480 ;  Ethelwerd,  iy.  515 ;  Boger  de  Wendover,  i.  329. 

'  Only  mentioned  by  Ethelwerd. 

'  *^  Sicat  nos  ipsi  Tidimos.*'  Asser. 

*  Asser,  p.  481,  gires  this  narration  at  frill  length,  and  says  that  1200  Danes 
were  killed.  The  Chronicle  and  Henric.  Hunt,  say  850;  Ethelwerd,  "80 
decaden.'* 

^  In  the  worst  copies  of  the  Vita  this  is  taken  from  the  supposititious  Annals ; 
bnt  four  MSS.  of  the  Chronicle,  B.  C.  D.  E.,  also  contain  a  short  notice  of  it: 
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But  this  brilliant  success  of  a  handful  of  brave  men  was 
the  last  courageous  effort  at  resistance.  As  the  country  was 
overspread  far  and  wide  with  the  robbing  and  murdering 
hordes,  all  the  valour  of  these  Saxons  was  in  vain ;  their  king 
was  not  with  them,  and  in  no  part  of  the  kingdom  did  the 
warriors  gather  themselves  together  for  the  defence  of  their 
homes  and  goods,  their  wives  and  children  All  the  weak 
and  timorous  people  bowed  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  servi- 
tude, and  those  who  still  had  something  left  to  hope  for  or 
to  save,  fled  over  the  sea,  to  lands  where  Christian  people 
dwelt,  and  would  gladly  extend  protection  to  the  oppressed 
exiles.  But  besides  the  general  panic  and  emigration,  there 
was  yet  another  evil  which  flourished  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
unfortunate  state,  and  aided  the  enemy  in  bringing  it  to  the 
brink  of  ruin.  It  appears,  not  only  from  the  general  aspect 
of  the  aflairs  of  the  country  and  the  sudden  surprise  of  all 
the  West  Saxon  district,  but  also  &om  the  testimony  of  an  old 
historian^,  that  in  that  time  of  great  peril  bitter  stnfe  reigned 
among  the  inhabitants  themselves.  The  discords  engendered 
by  difference  of  race  and  descent  broke  out  once  more ;  the 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  west  remembered  that' their  ancient 
dominion  had  been  torn  from  them  by  force,  and  now,  when 
they  saw  their  former  conquerors  threatened  with  a  similar 
fate  to  their  own,  they  were  little  inclined  to  make  common 
cause  with  them.  On  the  contrary,  they  rather  leant  towards 
the  Northmen,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  with  a  kind  of 
revengeful  feeling ;  although  they  must  have  hated  the  rob- 
bers, and  their  treachery  bore  them  bitter  fruits.  Whilst  this 
insubordination  among  his  -British  subjects  clouded  Alfred's 

Srospects  of  resistance,  he  also  saw  among  his  G-erman  states 
isunion  combining  with  fear  to  work  their  ruin. 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  German  inhabitants  who 
could  not  resolve  on  abandoning  their  homes,  and  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  forests  and  waste  places  there,  to  witness  the 
destruction  by  the  flames  of  those  possessions  descended  to 

"  and  paer  was  se  gu'S  fana  genumen  pie  hie  raefn  hitaaj"  Vide  respecting  a 
similar  standard :  Encomium  Emmae,  by  Maseres,  p.  16 ;  and  Langebek  Scriptt. 
Ker.  Danic,  r.  95. 

.1  Ethelwerd,  iv.  517,  writes  at  a  later  period,  A.  886 :  "  Aelfredo,  quern  in- 
genio,  quern  occursu  non  superaverat  ciyilis  discordia  saeTs,  hunc  et  redemptorem 
suscepere  cuncte.** 
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them  from  their  ancestors,  came  forth  from  their  hiding- 
places,  to  till  the  ground  in  the  sweat  of  their  hrows  for  their 
greedy  robbers.  They  saw  their  Anglian  neighbours,  after 
more  years  of  oppression  than  they  themselves  had  endured, 
still  lOT  the  most  part  retaining  their  old  property,  and 
speaking  their  old  Liguage ;  and  they  saw  how  resistance 
and  courageous  revolts  had  in  their  own  case  brought  down 
more  complete  ruin.  No  command,  no  prayer,  no  entreaties 
of  their  once-beloved  king,  could  move  them  to  sacrifice  their 
small  possessions  and  their  own  personal  safety  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  whole  state.  In  scarcely  any  of  the  districts 
was  there  an  earl,  a  noble,  or  bishop,  who  would  place  himself 
resolutely  at  the  head  of  his  property  or  diocese,  and  set 
a  bold  example  of  venturing  on  one  last  and  desperate 
struggle. 

It  is  not  probable  that  this  general  want  of  consideration 
and  courage  broke  out  so  suddenly  as  to  have  brought  on  the 
crisis  of  the  sad  year  878  ?  For  ten  years  there  had  been  al- 
most continual  fighting ;  the  numbers  of  the  enemy  had  been 
constantly  increasing,  and  those  of  the  defen4ers  as  constantly 
diminishing.  It  has  becpi  before  mentioned,  that  from  the 
time  of  his  accession,  Alfred  had  not  been  able  to  undertake 
any  great  enterprise ;  those  means  were  no  longer  at  his  dis- 
posal by  which  the  battle  of  Ashdime  had  been  won,  and  of 
late  years  the  stren^h  of  the  country  must  have  been  greatly 
diminished  by  the  i»)ove-mentioned  causes.  That  is  therefore 
an  unlikely  account  given  by  a  later  chronicler,  and  eagerly 
caught  up  by  a  modem  biographer^,  which  sets  forth,  that 
when  the  last  attack  of  the  Danes  by  land  and  water  took 
place  (which  all  our  authorities  show  to  have  been  at  two 
difierent  times,  but  which  is  considered  here  as  one  and  the 
same),  Alfred  assembled  his  remaining  troops,  and  was  de- 
feated in  a  fipreat  pitched  battle  at  Chippenham.  Not  one  of 
the  ancient  histories  gives  any  information  of  such  an  event ; 
the  narrative  of  Brompton  rests,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case 
with  him,  on  a  confusion  of  events  arising  from  a  chronolo- 
gical error.     The  heroic  renown  of  Alfred  is  by  no  means 

» Dr.  Giles,  "  Life  of  Alfred  the  Great,"  vii.  184,  lays  great  stress  on  his  dis- 
covery, in  Brompton,  p.  811.  Bat  would  he  leally  gain  anything  by  the  fact, 
even  if  he  were  able  to  prove  it? 

H 
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augmented  by  this  story.  On  the  eontrarr,  his  royal  great- 
ness was  much  more  evinced  by  his  conauct  in  the  trying 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed ;  for  when  all  around 
him  was  Mling  into  decay  by  a  slow  ruin,  he  earnestly  en- 
deavoured to  restore  it,  and  never  lost  the  hope  of  success. 
That  this  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of  aU  our  oldest  autho- 
rities, wiU  be  seen  by  the  following  pages. 

At  the  time  when  the  Danes,  leaving  Gloucester  for  the 
south,  took  Chippenham ;  when  the  northern  standard  was 
captured  by  the  valiant  defenders  of  Kinswith,  of  whose  ulti- 
mate &te  there  is  no  further  record ;  when  the  heathen  over- 
ran  all  the  West  Saxon  kingdom,  and  forced  the  inhabitants 
into  subjection,  there  was  only  one^  who  did  not  abandon  the 
cause  and  hide  &om  the  sight  of  his  friends  as  weU  as  of  his 
enemies — ^Alfred,  the  king  without  a  crown,  but  no  less  the 
stronghold  and  shield  of  his  kingdom.  At  the  moment  when 
all  seemed  sunk  in  ruin,  if  he  had  lost  hold  of  that  trust  in 
his  Ood  which  had  sustained  him  daily  and  hourly  through  a 
long  series  of  trials ;  if  he  had  sought  and  found  a  desperate 
death,  or  again  relied  on  the  word  of  the  perfidious  heathen ; 
if  he  had  gone  quietly  to  die  as  a  pious  pilgrim  in  Borne,  Hke 
the  last  King  of  Mercia — ^with  him  would  have  perished 
the  hope  that  England  would  preserve  the  Christian  faith. 
The  British  inhabitants  would  truly  not  have  rescued 
Christianity ;  the  monks,  who,  after  the  destruction  of  their 
monasteries,  had  either  fled  singly  into  foreign  countries  or 
taken  up  their  abode  in  waste  places  as  hermits,  had  made  no 
impression  by  their  preaching  on  the  minds  of  the  rough  bar* 
barians.  These,  brought  up  amidst  iee  and  storms,  held  fast 
to  their  awM  dmties  of  Asgard  and  the  WalhaUa,  and  on  the 
ancient  sites  the  abandoned  Bazon  worship  was  again  replaced 
by  bloody  sacrifices  to  Thor  and  Woden.  The  conquered 
Christians,  who 'still  retained  many  remnants  of  their  ancient 
superstition,  now,  when  their  leaders  and  teachers  were 
eituer  departed  or  become  powerless,  forsook  by  degrees  the 
blessings  of  their  conversion,  and  turned  anew  to  the  idol- 
altars  on  which  their  conquerors  sacrificed. 

1  Four  wards  in  ChroD.  Sax.  a.  878,  axe  very  powerfnl  in  their  plain  simplicily : 
**  And  paes  a'Sres  (folces)  pone  maes  tand&el  hie  geridon.  And  him  to  gecirdoii. 
baton  pam  cyiunge  Aelfiede.** 
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But  Alfred  liyed,  and  in  bim  the  firm  conviction  that  Pro- 
vidence had  elected  him  as  the  protector  and  champion  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Cross,  and  th^  saviour  and  support  of  the 
Saxon  race.  It  was  only  because  <  he  was  inspired  hj  this 
persuasion  that  be  was  aole  to  suppress  the  desire  he  mmat 
nave  felt,  of  endearouring  to  provide  for  his  own  safety 
and  that  of  the  few  who  were  still  bound  to  him  hj  the 
ties  of  blood  or  fidelity.  His  just  discrimination  in  the 
extremest  need,  when  he  saw  his  country  devastated  around 
him,  and  his  people  Mien  and  put  under  the  yoke,  en- 
abled him  to  select  the  place  where  he  might  conceal  him- 
self with  a  few  companions  imtil  the  interrupted  contest 
could  be  resumed.  In  the  marshy  lands,  fuH  of  stagnant 
water,  rushes,  and  willow-plantations,  in  the  wild  and  barren 
districts  of  Somersetshire,  whereat  that  time  agriculture  had 
scarcely  begun  to  redeem  the  soiL  jBrom  the  wilderness,  he 
sought  an  asylum,  accompanied  by  some  followers,  among 
whom  was  Ethelnoth\  the  ealderman  of  the  place.  There 
followed  him  hia  wife  and  his  children,  perhaps  also  his 
moiliep-in-law  and  his  sister,  and  all  who  stiU  belonged  to  the 
royal  house  of  Wessex,  patiently  to  endure  with  him  every 
privation  and  every  griaC 

In  the  history  of  the  world  there  is  one  ofben-reciu'riiig 
fact,  viz.,  that  tike  saviour  of  a  whole  kingdom,  and  the  re- 
pdler  of  its  foreign  conquerors,  has  sprung  from  some  remote 
province  left  rude  by  nature,  and  uncultivated  from  its  difl- 
cult  access.  !From  the  unimportant  moontain-ridge  of  As- 
tutia,  Pelayo,  the  last  ofQshoot  of  the  Qoths,  and  the  wonder- 
accompanied  hero  of  Spain,  took  the  first  steps  towards  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  the  Peninsula,  which  was  not 
completely  accomplished  for  more  than  seven  centuries^. 
!From  the  eastern  borders  of  Prussia  resounded  the  first 
call  to  arms,  which  had  for  its  result  the  driving  of  Na- 
poleon's army  from  Germany.     It  is  a  beautiful  trait  in 

1  Eihelwerd,  iv.  515,  has  presenred  his  name.  He  is  tha  same  man  whom  the 
Chron.  Sax.  and  Ethelwerd,  under  the  year  894,  point  out  as  ealderman  of  the 
district.  Vide  Lappenherg,  p.  813,  n.  3. 

2 1  find  this  hitereBting  narration  in  Mariana's  HIstoria  de  Espaiia,  lib.  yii. 
c.  1 :  "  Solo  el  infante  Don  Pelayo,  como  d  qne  Tenia  de  la  alcnna  y  saogre  de 
ks  GodoB,  un  embargo  de  los  trahajoe  que  «fia  padeddo,  res^andeda,  y  se  sena- 
laya  en  valor  y  grandeza  de  animo.*' 

h2 
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the  character  pf  a  yaliant  nation  when,  after  centuries  have 
elapsed,  it  holds  in  grateful  remembrance^  the  spot  whence 
its  salvation  from  great  danger  once  proceeded,  and  which 
must  ever  be  to  it  as  the  cradle  of  its  freedom.  And  thus, 
to  this  day,  when  Alj&ed,  his  sufferings  and  his  deeds,  are 
the  themes  of  conversation,  the  Englishman  points  out  with 
pride  to  the  stranger  the  low  lands  of  Somerset. 

In  this  inhospitable  spot  Alfred  and  his  companions  had  to 

Sass  many  winter  months.  "We  cannot  of  course,  at  this  day, 
escribe  in  detail  the  privations  they  endured ;  it  is  certain 
that  but  scanty  sustenance  could  be  found  in  the  marshes ; 
and  Asser^  relates,  that  the  king  with  his  Httle  band,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  nobles,  warriors,  and  vassals,  were  sometimes 
obliged  to  make  a  sally  against  the  heathen,  and  even  the 
Christian  dwellers  in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  succumbed 
to  the  Danish  authority,  and,  either  secretly  or  in  open  con- 
test, obtain  something  to  eat  and  drink,  and  thus  sustain 
their  own  lives  and  carry  back  relief  to  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  remained  in  the  thickets.  Alfred,  whom  the  Danes 
and  conquered  Saxons  must  have  thought  entirely  lost,  lived 
such  a  needy  and  insecure  life  as  probably  never,  to  say  the 
least,  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  king. 

The  interest  that  lies  m  these  reverses  of  fortune  afforded 
a  wide  field  for  fiction ;  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  after  their  freedom  was  achieved,  and  the  people  were 
informed  of  the  sufferings  their  king  had  undergone,  that  a 
series  of  narrations  sprung  up,  which  gradually  took  the 
character  of  traditions.  Men,  inspired  by  gratitude,  delighted 
to  embellish,  in  speech  and  writing,  the  history  of  the 
miseries  that  preceded  their  deliverance,  by  relating  many 
exploits  and  mischances,  and  in  adorning  the  simple  beauty 
of  the  truth  by  the  creations  of  a  natursi  poetry.  K  in  later 
centuries  the  English  people,  in  its  love  for  bodQy  courage 
and  mental  independence,  found  such  rich  material  for  poetry 
and  romance  in  Hereward,  the  last  Saxon,  who  so  long  bade 
defiance  to  "William  the  Conqueror,  from  the  marshes  in  the 

1  <<  Ostendnntnr  ab  accolis  loca  siugnla,  in  qnibns  vol  malae  forttmae  copiam, 
rel  bonae  persensit  inopiam."  Wilh.  Malm.  6.  Beg.  Angl.  ii.  §  121. 

2  Florence  says,  in  the  same  words,  that  Alfred  fonght  also  with  Christians. 
**  Qui  se  Paganomm  snbdiderant  dominio,"  seems  to  me  to  belong  to  an  earlier 
occnrrence. 
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Isle  of  Ely,  and  also  in  the  bold  yeoman,  Eobin  Hood,  who 
bent  his  bow  in  Sherwood  Forest,  and  with  it  protected  the 
poor  man,  and  punished  his  oppressors,  we  can  easily  im- 
^ine  that  a  similar  poetical  halo  would  surround  the  Saxon 
king  when  he  emerged  from  the  wilds  of  Somerset  as  a  con- 
queror ;  especially  when  the  dangers  he  had  incurred  became 
£nown.  Posterity  treated  him  as  one  of  the  heroes  of  all 
time^.  The  rich  treasury  of  marvels  belonging  to  the  middle 
ages  is  stiU  open  to  us,  and  a  popular  warrior  takes  as  im- 
portant a  place  in  it  as  a  saint.  Amongst  the  narratives  of 
Alfred's  abode  in  the  marshes,  it  is  easy  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  those  related  by  the  people  and  those  which 
the  monks  blended  with  the  tales  of  their  saints.  Legend 
sprung  from  tradition,  and  these  two  different  kinds  of  nar- 
ration succeed  each  other  in  the  order  of  their  origin ;  and  it 
is  instructive  to  investigate  their  nature  and  development, 
even  if  we  do  not  expect  to  discover  any  truth  in  them, 
and  wish  to  see  all  fiction  excluded  from  the  pages  of  genuine 
history. 

The  following  must  be  reckoned  among  the  narrations  of 
the  traditionary  series,  and  is  first  met  with  in  the  "  Life 
of  St.  Neot,"  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  and  is  next 
copied  into  the  "Annals,"  and  from  thence  into  the  later 
manuscripts  of  the  "  Biography  of  Alfred^." 

One  day  it  chanced  that  trie  king  arrived  at  the  hut  of  one 
of  his  cowherds,  who  kept  in  his  faithful  heart  the  secret  of 
his  king's  concealment.  Whilst  the  man  was  gone  to  his 
daily  labour,  and  his  wife  was  occupied  in  baking  bread,  the 
stranger  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  began  industriously  to 
mend  and  make  bows  and  arrows  and  other  implements  of 
warfare.  The  woman,  who,  from  the  stranger's  poor  and 
needy  aspect,  thought  that  he  was  a  serf  and  one  of  her 
husband's  companions,  gave  the  bread  in  charge  to  him,  and 
went  out  to  see  after  the  cattle.  After  a  while  she  returned ; 
and  when  she  found  her  baking  burnt  and  spoiled,  she  flew 
at  him  in  a  rage,  and  with  abusive  words  cried  out : 

^  We  are  led  to  remember  Frederick  the  Great,  and  one  of  the  nnmeroos 
events  of  his  life  which  have  become  traditional,  related  by  Banke :  "  Neun 
Biicher  Preussischer  Geschichte,"  ii.  246. 

*Aaser,  p.  480;  "Life  of  St.  Neot,**  in  Saxon,  by  Gorham;  Histoiy  and 
Antiquities  of  Eynesbury  and  St.  Ncots,  i.  2/ii9. 
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HcUa,  oompankml 
Doet  not  see  that  the  bread  there  is  barning?   Why  laafly  sift,  and  Bottom  it? 
Ready  enoagh  wilt  thoa  be  to  take  it  firom  us  and  devour  it. 

The  bexameters,  which  have  crept  into  the  proae  norratiTe, 
cast  suspicion  on  it,  and  serve  to  convince  ns  that  the  whole 
had  been  a  popular  song.  The  pious  reflections  with  which 
the  anonymous  biographer  of  St.  Neot  accompanies  the  story, 
do  not  add  much  to  the  evidence  for  its  authenticity.  Ao 
cording  to  him,  the  king,  in  the  early  years  of  his  re%n,  was 
supercilious  to  his  inferiors  with  all  the  arrogance  of  youth,  and 
harshly  rejected  their  complaints  and  petitions.  Upon  this  his 
kinsman,  the  holy  Neot,  who  was  still  alive,  was  much  grieved, 
and  in  a  prophetic  warning  unfolded  to  him  the  approach* 
ing  period  of  misfortune.  But  Alfred  did  not  heed  this,  until 
the  Divine  Disposer  of  all  punishment  visited  his  folly,  and 
reduced  him  so  low,  that  he  was  driven  from  his  throne,  de- 
prived even  of  necessaries,  and  roughly  treated  imder  the 
roof  where  he  had  found  shelter.  In  itself  the  tale  is  not 
improbable,  and  it  may  very  well  have  been  among  the 
number  of  those  whicli  Alfred,  in  happier  days,  related  to 
Asser  and  other  friends^.  But  Florence  says  nothing  of  the 
occurrence,  and  this  shows  satisfactorily  that  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  genuine  "  Vita.'*  Still  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  Morence,  m  one  of  his  narrations,  seems  to  indicate  the 
true  foundation  of  the  anecdote.  In  the  account  whidi  he 
gives  of  the  elevation  of  Denewulf  to  the  Bishopric  of  Win- 
chester, he  says :  "  This  man,  if  we  may  trust  the  report?,  at 
his  advanced  age  was  not  acquainted  with  the  art  of  reading, 
and  in  his  early  days  had  been  a  swineherd.  When  Alfred 
lived  an  exile  in  the  forests,  he  became  acquainted  with 
Denewulf  as  he  was  driving  his  swine  to  the  oak-woods  to 
feed  on  acorns.  The  natural  talent  of  the  man  interested 
the  king,  who  took  pains  with  his  instruction,  and  afterwards 

^  ^*  Solebat  ipse  posteaf  in  tempora  feliciora  reductns,  casus  suos  jucnnda 
hilariqne  comitate  famifiaribas  exponere.**  Wilh.  Mahnesb.  ii  §  121.  Vide  trans- 
lation of  Lappenberg,  ii.  53,  b.  2. 

2  Florent.  Wgpm.  i.  §  97:  "Si  famae  creditor:"  but  the  "res  digna  mi-, 
raculo"  seems  rather  enigmatical,  if  Denewnlf,  after  the  lapse  of  some  years, 
was  converted  from  a  swineherd  into  a  bishop.  The  "Taccarius'*  of  the  Vita 
Sti  Neoti,  and  of  Asser,  is  also  "  subulcus."  The  "  driving  his  '  poreos  ad  solita 
pascua,^ "  is  from  Roger  de  Wend,  i,  330,  who  follows  the  pseudo  Asser  in  the  rest 
of  the  narration. 
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promoted  him  to  a  high  dignity."  We  here  have  an  ex- 
ample of  how  tradition  sports  with  facts  and  persons,  and  so 
compktely  oyeipowerB  them  that  the  rescuing  of  the  simple 
tmth  is  not  possible. 

In  another  narration,  Alfred  is  said  to  have  gathered  toge- 
ther a  band  of  fagitive  and  valiant  comrades  m  his  fastness 
at  Athelnej,  and  then  to  have  gone  disguised  as  a  minstrel 
into  the  camp  of  the  Banish  king,  accompanied  only  by  one 
£aithM  servant.  Alfred  delighted  the  Danes  by  his  skill  in 
singing  and  playing  the  songs  of  his  native  land,  and  during 
his  stay,  which  lasted  many  days,  he  penetrated  into  the 
privacy  of  the  royal  tent,  where  he  saw  and  heard  the  plans 
and  proceediQgs  of  his  enemies.  On  his  return  from  ms  re- 
connoitring expedition,  he  immediately  assembled  his  people, 
made  them  advance  silently  on  the  Danes,  and  gained  a  bril- 
liant victory^.  This  is  aU  probable  enough,  and  its  proba- 
bility is  increased  as  we  are  aware  of  Alfred's  love  for  min- 
strelsy ;  but  the  most  ancient « accounts  drawn  from  Saxon 
sources  do  not  mention  it.  Norman  authors  alone  relate  that 
the  Saxon  king  performed  a  similar  exploit  to  one  achieved 
afterwards  by  the  Dane  Aulaf,  who  went  as  a  harper  into  the 
camp  of  King  Athelstan^.  The  spirit,  too,  which  breathes 
in  this  romantic  story^  is  more  Scandinavian-Norman  than 
Saxon. 

Belonging  to  the  legendary,  or  in  other  words,  the  ecclesi- 
astical traditionary  series,  is  another  account,  which  proceeds 
from  the  north  of  England,  and  rather  does  honour  to  the 
wonder-working  Cuthbert  than  to  the  person  of  the  revered 
monarch.  According  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  Alfred  him- 
self related  to  his  friends  how  the  holy  bishop  appeared  to  him 
and  aided  his  deliverance.  The  kiug  was  still  dwelling  at  Athel- 
ney  in  great  need.  His  followers  had  gone  to  fish  in  a  neigh- 
bouring stream,  and  he  was  sitting  ia  his  hut,  his  wife  only 
being  with  him.  He  was  endeavouring  to  console  his  spirit^ 
oppressed  with  the  weight  of  cares,  by  reading  the  Psalms  of 
David,  when  a  poor  man  appeared  in  the  doorway  and  prayed 
for  a  piece  of  bread.  Pull  of  true  humanity,  Alfred  received 
the  beggar  as  though  he  had  been  the  Saviour  himself,  and 
divided  with  him  the  last  loaf  of  bread  he  possessed,  and  the 

1  Ingnlph.  p.  869;  \V3fa.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  121 ;  Guido,  by  Albericb.  A.  880; 

2  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  181. 
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scanty  portion  of  wine  that  yet  remained  in  the  pitcher. 
The  guest  suddenly  vanished — ^the  bread  was  unbroken,  the 
pitcher  full  of  wine  to  the  brim.  Soon  after  the  fisher- 
men returned  from  the  river  laden  with  a  rich  booty.  In 
the  following  night  St.  Cuthbert  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream, 
and  announced  that  his  sufferings  were  about  to  end,  and 
gave  him  all  particulars  of  time  and  place.  The  king  rose 
early  in  the  morning,  crossed  over  to  the  main  land  in  a  boat, 
and  blew  his  horn  three  times,  the  sound  inspiring  his  friends 
with  courage,  and  carrying  terror  into  the  hearts  of  his  ene- 
mies. By  noon  five  hundred  gallant  warriors  gathered  round 
him,  he  acquainted  them  with  the  commands  of  G^od,  and 
led  them  on  to  victory, 

This  is  the  purport  of  the  legend  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which, 
from  internal  evidence,  seems  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  the 
reign  of  Xing  Edmund  I.  in  the  second  half  of  the  tenth 
century,  soon  after  the  monks  of  Lindisfam  and  Durham, 
who  had  long  wandered  up  and  down  the  country  with  their 
sacred  treasures  and  the  miracle-working  bones  of  their  saints, 
had  again  found  a  quiet  resting-place.  How  few  correct  his- 
torical accounts  of  Alfred  were  extant  in  the  north  of  the 
island,  may  be  learnt  from  the  fact  that  Alfred  was  there 
considered  to  have  passed  three  whole  years  in  the  marshes 
of  Q-lastonbury^. 

"William  of  Malmesbury^  gives  a  somewhat  different  version 
of  the  legend  of  the  Northumbrian  saint.  Cuthbert,  accord- 
ing to  him,  merely  appeared  to  the  sleeper,  and  addressed 
him  in  a  formal  speech,  to  the  effect  that  Alfred  and  his 
country  had  now  expiated  their  sins,  and  that  in  a  short  time 
the  exiled  king  would  be  restored  to  his  throne,  and  his 
people  would  be  free.  As  a  token  that  &od  had  not  for- 
gotten him,  his  companions  who  had  gone  out  to  fish  should 
return  with  nets  well  filled,  although  the  water  was  at  the 
time  covered  with  thick  ice.  On  Alfred's  awaking,  he 
found  that  his  mother*,  who  slept  near  him,  had  dreamt 
the  same  dream;  both  were  filled  with  astonishment  at 

1  Hist.  St.  Cuthberti,  Twysden,  p.  71-72. 

<  De  Gest.  Beg.  Angl.  ii.  §  121 ;  also  Ingulph.  p.  869. 

3  This  conld  not  have  been  Osburgba,  as  Lappenberg  states,  p.  819 :  the  older 
anthorities  suppose  it  to  have  been  his  wife.  His  mother-in-law  Eadbnrgha, 
whom  Asser  had  seen,  may  have  been  still  alive. 
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the  wonderful  occurrence,  when  the  fishermen  soon  after 
dragged  in  their  heavy  burden,  which  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  feed  a  large  army.  According  to  others,  it  was 
St.  Neot  who  appeared  to  the  king  in  a  vision  of  the  night, 
and  who,  after  he  had  confessed  his  sins  and  undergone  the 
Divine  punishment,  encouraged  him  to  inflict  a  speedy  and 
deserved  revenge  upon  the  enemies  of  his  count^  and  his 
faith. 

The  inquirer  into  history  ought  in  justice  to  abstain  from 
any  decision  on  this  variously-told  legend ;  its  priestly  origin 
is  evident.  Founded  on  Alfred's  distress,  chanty,  and  faith, 
it  associates  him  with  St.  Cuthbert,  whose  renown  then  first 
penetrated  into  the  south  of  the  island.  Perhaps  the  church 
of  Durham  thought  in  this  manner  to  evince  its  gratitude  for 
the  donations  by  which  at  a  later  period  it  was  enriched,  and 
which,  although  provided  for  by  Alfred,  were  first  actually 
bestowed  by  his  successor.  But  it  is  time  that  we  leave  this 
d^ssion  mto  the  regions  of  fable,  and  return  to  history. 

Easter^  of  the  year  878  had  arrived ;  nature,  roused  irom 
her  wintry  sleep,  began  once  more  to  live  anew,  and  with 
her  wakening,  brave  hearts  beat  higher,  and  believed  more 
firmly  in  the  possibility  of  freeing  their  fatherland.  The 
king  and  his  followers  left  their  huts  and  hiding-places,  in 
which  they  had  taken  refuge,  from  the  cold  of  winter  and 
the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  With  their  united  skill  they 
constructed  a  fortification  at  a  place  which  was  very  favour- 
ably situated  for  the  purpose,  and  which,  under  the  name 
of  Aethelinga-Eig  (pronounced  together  Athelney,  i.  e,  the 
Prince's  Island),  has  become  highly  renowned  as  the  point 
from  which  Alfred  sallied  forth  to  'reconquer  his  kingdom. 
This  island  lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  Somer- 
ton,  east  of  the  Parrot,  at  the  place  where  it  joins  the  little 
river  Thone^,  and  consists  of  an  eminence  rising  high  above 
the  surrounding  country,  which  is  always  damp,  and  frequently 
overflowed  by  the  tide.  This  spot,  owing  to  fts  difficulty  of 
access,  needed  but  little  and  light  labour  from  human  hands 
to  render  it  impregnable.    At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 

^  Easter,  in  878,  fell  on  the  23rd  March.  All  oar  authorities  take  the  follow- 
ing account  from  Sax.  Gbron.  and  agree  unanimously  on  its  principal  points,  as 
on  the  course  of  the  events. 

*  Lappenberg,  translation,  ii.  58. 
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oentoryeYen,  the  nature  of  the  ground  rendered  it  unfiiToiir- 
able  for  militscy  operations^. 

That;  Alfred  had  chosen  this  place  with  the  keen  eye  of  a 
seneraly  and  that  he  remained  there  for  a  long  time,  is  evi^ 
ieoit  by  the  inscription  on  the  famous  jewel  which  in  later 
times  was  found  there,  and  which  bears  the  name  of  the  king, 
as  well  as  from  the  monastery  which  Alfred  piously  caused  to 
be  erected  out  of  gratitude  to  the  place  of  his  refu^. 

Erom  the  stronghold  of  Athelney  Alfred  cumbtleBsly 
unfolded  his  standard — that  golden  dragon  which  once 
shone  in  battle  against  Mercians  and  Britons,  ai^  which, 
after  a  long  resistance,  had  been  forced  to  quaol  before  the 
northern  rav^i.  As  soon  as  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
saw  it,  and  knew  that  their  king  yet  liyed,  they  all  joyfuUy 
hastened  to  him,  and  courage  began  to  return  to  the  faint* 
hearted.  The  nobles  of  Somerset  especially  were  among  the 
first  to  join  him  with  their  followers,  and  to  bring  efFectiTe 
assistance  to  the  enterprises  which  were  now  again  actively 
carried  on  against  the  i)amsh  hordes.  The  Httie  army  was 
kept  la  constant  exerdse,  in  order  to  form  the  solid  germ  ot 
a  hurger  one.  And  even  now  it  was  sufficient  to  show  the 
enemy  that  they  were  not  yet  imdisputed  masters  of  l^e 
country ;  it  was  sufficient  to  proclaim  to  the  dispirited  ui- 
habitants  of  the  rest  of  the  Saxon  districts,  that  tne  time  of 
their  dehverance  was  at  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sum- 
mon them  to  arms.  After  a  short  respite  had  taken  plaee, 
and  his  skirmishes  had  been  crowned  with  success,  Alfred 
thought  that  the  moment  was  arrired  when  he  might  attempt 
an  open  attack.  In  the  seventh  week  after  Easter,  between 
the  5th  and  12th  May,  oh  a  pre-arranged  day,  he  moved  from 
his  fortress  to  Egbertes-stan  (Brixton^),  lying  to  the  east  of 
the  forest  of  Selwood*,  which  at  that  time  formed  a  boundary 
between  Devonshire  and  Somerset.  To  this  place  flocked, 
weapon  in  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  counties 
of  Somerset,  Wilts,  and  those  dwellers/ in  Hants  who  had  not 

1  Vide  Maoanlaj's  Histoiy  of  England,  i.  604 

2  Now  caUed  "  Brixton  Deverill,"  in  Wilts. 

» Instead  of  ^*  Sealwndn,'*  the  pasture  wood,  Smeon  of  Durham,  de  Gest.  Beg. 
AngL  p.  681,  gives  **  Mncdwiidn,"  which  seems  to  be  ratification  of  the  false 
translation  of  Asser  and  Florence:  Silya  magna — ^the  Welsh  Coxtmawr.  Or  is 
seal,  s61  an  adjective  meaning  great  ? 
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fled  beyond  sea^.  Eejoicinglj  they  greeted  their  beloved 
king,  wno,  after  long  suffering,  stood  before  them  as  one  risen 
from  the  dead.  Alfred,  who  now  first  saw  an  army  again 
gathered  round  him,  enjoyed  one  night  of  qniet  sleep,  and  the 
next  morning,  starting  at  earliest  dawn,  took  a  north-eastern 
direction,  in  order  to  reach  the  Danes,  who  still  held  their 
camp  at  Chippenham.  The  army  rested  the  following  night 
at  Okely*,  and  then,  without  ftirther  delay,  mardied  till  they 
came  up  with  the  enemy  in  the  afternoon,  at  a  place  caUed 
Ethandnne'. 

On  the  news  of  Alfred's  reappearance,  the  Danes  had  here 
hafitily  assembled  all  their  forces,  and  now  they  stood  pre- 
pared to  defend  their  plunder  against  its  rightful  possessors. 
A  most  desperate  conflict  ensued.  Alfred  made  his  warriors 
advance  in  a  compact  phalanx'^,  and,  thanks  to  these  tactics, 
sustained  without  wavering  the  furious  onsets  of  the  North- 
men, and  finally  ^dned  a  complete  victory  over  the  enemy. 
Many  were  slain  during  a  hasfy  retreat ;  and  before  the  con- 
quered army  could  reach  the  gates  of  their  fortress,  which 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  Chippenham  itself,  many  pri- 
soners were  taken  by  the  victors,  as  well  as  a  large  number 
of  cattle. 

'.Gamier,  r.  3168,  mentioiis  tbe  names  of  some  of  the  nobles : 

Co  est  del  hest  de  Selewode 
Geohner  Tint  contre  le  e  Chnde, 
Od  les  baroDs  de  Snmersete, 
De  Wflteschire  e  de  Dorsete. 
De  Hamteschire  i  vint  Chilman 
Ki  les  barons  mandsi  per  ban ; 

bnt  a  confirmation  of  this  is  nowhere  to  be  fonnd,  and  the  name  Ceolmer,  which 
immediately  follows  Selewode,  seems  verj  suspicions,  as  it  may  haye  ori^ated  in 
a  misconception  of  the  Celtic  Coitmavrr,  which  is  foond  in  Asser. 

2  Or  l^ea.    Supposed  to  be  Leigh,  now  Westbniy,  Wilts. 

'  I  have  permitteid  myself  to  take  the  tune  of  day  from  the  Nonnan  rhyming 

Chronicler,  y.  3189: 

E  lendemain,  a  hnre  de  none 

Done  sunt  yennz  a  Edensdone. 

According  to  Simeon,  Alfred  arriyed  before  Ethandnne  **  post  tertinm  diem," 
and  foagfat  from  snnrise  thronghont  a  great  fmrt  of  the  day.    Ethandnne,  most 
probably,  is  Edington,  near  Westbury. 
*  Asser:  Cnm  densa  testndine  atrodter  belligerans. 
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The  captives  were  immediately  put  to  the  sword,  and 
Alfred  began  to  lay  siege  to  the  piaee^. 

This  was  a  very  great  and  sudden  change  of  fortune,  such 
as  rarely  occurs  in  the  life  of  man.  A  few  days  made  a 
conquermg  general  of  the  exiled  and  supposed  dead  king, 
and  he  who  so  shortly  before  had  been  obliged  to  hide  in 
the  wilderness,  now  saw  his  followers  joyfully  hastening  to 
his  banner,  and  held  the  flower  of  the  enemy's  strength,  fast 
besieged  in  its  fortress. 

Fourteen  days  elapsed,  and  then  the  Danes,  vanquished  by 
hunger,  cold,  and  misery,  and  reduced  to  the  extreme  of 
despair  by  their  necessities,  prayed  Alfred  to  raise  the  siege. 
They  submitted  to  him ;  he  was  at  liberty  to  take  as  many 
hostages  as  he  pleased  from  the  army,  while  they  did  not 
require  one  man  on  his  part ;  an  unaccustomed  concession, 
by  which  the  Danes  acknowledged  themselves  vanquished. 
They  also  promised  to  observe  this  contract  more  faithfully 
than  they  had  done  their  former  ones,  which  they  had  so  fre- 
quently broken,  and  to  quit  the  kingdom  with  aU  speed. 

Alfred,  pitying  the  wretched  men^,  once  more  accepted 
their  hostages,  and  received  their  oaths ;  but  if  other  and 
much  firmer  security  had  not  been  given,  it  is  probable  that 
he  would  have  had  to  rue,  as  bitterly  as  he  had  heretofore 
done,  his  confidence  in  the  vows  of  the  heathen.  Outhorm, 
who  commanded  this  army,  and  who  was  by  far  the  most 
powerful  Yiking  who  had  yet  appeared  in  England,  caused 
it  to  be  notified  to  the  King  of  "Wessex  that  he  was  de- 
sirous of  embracing  Christianity.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Alfred  had  made  this  step  one  of  the  conditions 
of  the  treaty;  the  first  idea  of  it,  even  though  insincere,  and 
inspired  alone  by  present  necessity,  seems  to  have  arisen  in 
the  mind  of  the  heathen.  He  himself  ruled  over  Christian 
subjects,  whose  religious  faith  was  stronger  than  their  war- 
like courage ;  and  there  were  already  becoming  evident  the 
first  signs  of  the  victory  acquired  by  the  Christian  doctrine 
over  the  arms  of  its  oppressors,  which,  in  the  course  of  years, 

I  Later  authors,  as  Brompton  and  Gaimar,  make  Hubba  fall  at  Ohippenfaam, 
bat  in  the  previous  year — ^resting  their  opinion  on  the  fact  that  a  fanereal  mound 
existed  there,  bearing  the  name  of  Ubbelowe. 

>  Asser:  "  Sua  ipsius  misericordia  motus." 
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BO  frequently  occurred.  To  no  one  could  such  a  conversion 
be  more  welcome  than  to  Alfred.  He  fought  not  only  for 
the  restoration  of  his  kingdom,  but  also  K)r  the  national 
faith,  and  he  joyfully  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance, 
when  the  first  !Danish  king  declared  his  wish  to  embrace 
that  faith.  Alfred  immediately  ratified  the  treaty,  and  the 
Danes  departed  northwards.  Seven  weeks^  afterwards, 
Guthorm,  accompanied  by  thirty  of  his  noblest  warriors, 
appeared  in  Alfred's  camp,  which  was  again  pitched  in 
Somersetshire,  at  Aller,  a  place  not  far  from  Athelney.  It 
must  have  been  a  proud  and  inspiring  hour  for  Alfred,  when, 
amidst  all  the  solemnities  oi  the  Church,  he  presented 
Guthorm  for  baptism,  and  became  sponsor  for  him,  giving 
him  the  name  of  Athelstan :  his  country  was  free,  his  greatest 
enemy  become  a  Christian,  and  his  steadfast  heart  beat  high 
with  solemn  triumph.  Guthorm,  with  his  companions,  who 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be  baptized  with  their  prince, 
tarried  for  twelve  days  in  the  Saxon  camp.  On  the  eighth 
day  the  solemn  ceremony  of  the  chrism-loosing^  took  place 
at  Wedmore.  This  was  performed  by  the  Ealderman  Ethel- 
noth^. 

The  meeting  of  the  two  kings  in  the  beginning  of  July  had 
yet  another  object.  Not  only  in  a  spiritual  manner  through 
this  baptism  was  a  way  to  be  opened  for  a  reunion  and  peace- 
ful intercourse  between  the  two  German  races,  but  a  worldly 
league  had  to  be  established  in  a  political  point  of  view. 
"Wessex  was  freed  from  the  Banes,  but  it  had  no  power  to 
drive  them  from  the  rest  of  England.  It  was  therefore  a 
wise  step  of  Alfred's  to  leave  the  baptized  sea-king  in  posses- 
sion of  those  English  lands  that  for  many  years  he  had  called 
his  own.  This  settlement  of  the  Danes  became  in  the  end  a 
real  blessing  to  the  island,  for  by  degrees  the  two  people 
became  bound  together  by  the  bonds  of  religion  and  com- 
merce.   At  Wedmore,  where  the  first  West  Saxon  Witena- 

1  Ghron.  Sax.  A.  878,  iii. :  "  Wucan  "  seems  to  be  a  clerical  error. 

2  The  clorlsmal  was  a  white  linen  cloth,  put  on  the  head  when  the  rite  of 
baptism  was  performed,  and  taken  off  at  the  expiration  of  eight  days. 

'  Asser,  Octavo  die ;  chrism*lismg,  Chron.  Sax. ;  chrismatis  solatio,  Asser 
and  Florent.  Wigom.  are  undoubtedly  the  same  with  Ethelwerd's  "  dux  pariter 
Aethelnoth  abluit  post  lavacrum  enndem  in  loco  Vuedmor,"  and  Gaimar's  *'  ^ 
Wedmor  furent  desaleez.*' 
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gemot^  was  held  after  the  time  of  oppreaaioD,  the  fottowing 
arrangements  were  entered  into^.  Alfi^ed  and  the  West 
Saxon  Witan  on  the  one  hand,  and  Guthorm  and  the  nobles 
and  inhabitants  of  East  Anglia  on  the  other,  agreed  that  the 
bound^  of  the  two  kingdoms  should  conunenoe  at  the  mouth 
of  the  lliames,  run  along  the  river  Lea  to  its  source,  and  at 
Bedford  turn  to  the  right  along  the  Ouse  as  far  as  WatHng 
Street.  According  to  this  arrangement,  there  fell  to  Alfred's 
share  a  considerable  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  which 
was  thereby  protected  from  the  invasions  of  the  Scandina- 
vians. The  remaining  part  of  this  treaty  comprehended  the 
foundations  of  the  laws  of  national  commerce,  which,  derived 
from  this  source,  were  received  in  common  by  both  nations ; 
the  Were-Geld,  a  fine  for  murder,  was  also  confirmed,  and  a 
strict  judicial  inquiry  instituted  into  other  points  of  dispute, 
of  which  many  must  have  existed  among  the  colonised  war- 
riors. Under  the  successors  of  both  kings,  aU  treaties  were 
subject  to  ecclesiastical  control.  On  the  twelfth  day  after  his 
baptism,  G-uthorm  and  his  companions  took  leave  of  Alfred, 
who  loaded  tiiem  with  rich  presents^.  The  Danish  king  led 
his  people  to  Cirencester,  where  he  remained  quietly  en- 
camped with  the  largest  portion  of  them  during  the  year 
879 ;  but  all  those  who  refiised  to  become  Christians  received 
warning  to  depart  beyond  sea  under  the  command  of  the 
powerful  Hasting^.  Conformably  to  the  tenor  of  the 
agreement,  the  whole  army  ought  to  have  abandoned  that 
part  of  Mercia ;  but  Alfred  seems  to  have  had  neither  will 
nor  power  to  enforce  its  instant  removal.  There  was  work 
enough  for  him  at  home  in  re-establishing  all  that  had  been 
destroyed ;  and  the  re-uniting  of  the  many  ancient  bonds  and 
relations  which  had  been  torn  asunder,  cost  him  more  time 
and  trouble  than  the  fortunate  reconquering  of  his  country 

1  Eemble,  the  Saxons  in  England,  u.  251,  assumes  this  as  certain.  , 

^  "  Jllfredes  and  Gn^mmes  frid  in."  Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England, 
ed.  Thorpe,  1 151,  & 

>  For  Asser's  **  Malta  et  optima  aedifida,''  Lappenberg  Tightly  reads  **  in 
beneficia,'*  The  Ghron.  Sax.  also  sajrs,  ^  and  he  ^ne  midnm  and  his  geferaa 
mid  fee  wmftadsL**  Bemic  Himt :  **  Mnlta  mimenu"  ^meon  Dmiekn, :  "  Mnlta 
dona." 

*  WilL  Mahnesh.  ii.  §  121 ;  and  in  the  same  words,  Eiinand,  in  AJheiich's 
Chron.  a.  880,  ed.  Liebnit^ 
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had  done.  &athonn  also,  who  had  played  so  great  and  suc- 
cessful a  part  in  lawless  expeditions  by  sea  and  land,  could 
not  tame  himself  down  immediately  to  lead  a  quiet  life  in  his 
principality  as  a  Christian  ruler.  The  unappeasable  longing 
after  plunder  and  adventures  tempted  him  as  strongly  as 
ever,  and  he  stOl  hoped  to  gratify  it  in  some  mode  or  an- 
other. 

The  mighty  stream  in  which  the  northern  sea-warriors  at 
that  time  swept  oyer  the  whole  west  of  Europe  was  yet  by 
no  meaDS  passed  by.  Many  bold  Vikings,  with  their  un- 
goyemable  hordes,  fLUed  the  Christian  states  of  the  Continent, 
and  their  weak  princes,  with  terror  and  dismay.  Here  and 
there,  truly,  the  heathens  sustained  a  complete  oyerthrow ; 
but  experience  soon  showed  that  they  were  not  to  be  driyen 
away  by  one  defeat.  Although  Alfred  had  chastised  and 
chased  them  firom  his  dominions,  he  was  obliged  to  hold  him- 
self in  constant  readiness  to  meet  fresh  assaults.  Yet  it 
aeemed  as  though  he  hid  iiwpired  the  enemy  with  a  certain 
reverence  for  him  by  his  speedily-won  victory,  for  a  hage 
body  of  Dames,  whicn  in  879  had  sailed  up  the  Thames  and 
settled  at  Pulham,  at  the  end  of  winter  returned  to  the 
Netherlands.  Their  leader,  Ihe  terrible  Hasting^,  who  had 
already  for  many  years  filled  the  Erankish  coast,  the  adjacent 
country,  and  even  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  with 
his  terrible  renown,  thought  it  advisable  to  seek  further 
plunder  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Cadovingians.  With  what 
interest  the  Saxons  at  that  time  watched  the  devastating  foot- 
steps of  their  adversaries,  is,  during  the  next  period,  evident 
by  the  ediort  notices  in  the  Chronicles.  The  land  of  the 
Franks' suffered  feazfully ;  beginning  at  G^hent,  the  ravaging 
army  poured  on  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Maas,  Scheldt, 
Somme,  and  Seine,  towards  the  interior ;  Cond^  and  Amiens 
were  laid  waste,  and  at  Hasb  and  Saucovirt  decisive  battles 
were  fought^.  At  the  same  time  pirates  overspread  the 
seas,  and  Al&ed,  anxious  for  the  safety  and  defence  of  bis 

^  The  anthorities  £ar  the  history  of  his  actions  are  collected  together  by  Lap- 
penberg,  p.  321,  zu  8.  It  seems  very  probable  to  me  that  Hasting  had  been  at 
£thandniie  and  Ghippenhaxn,  and  came  to  Fnlham  from  Cirencester  by  sea. 

2  Chron.  Sax.  ▲.  880  to  885 ;  with  which  may  be  compared  the  Frankish  His- 
tories of  Hincmar,  ▲.  880,  and  AnaaL  Vedast.  a.  880,  Pertz  M.  G.  S.S.  L 
512,  518. 
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country,  did  not  delay  to  set  out  himself,  with  the  few  ships 
he  possessed,  to  protect  his  shores  from  robbery.  In  the  open 
sea  he  met  and  gave  battle  to  four  Danish  transports ;  the 
Saxons  fought  bravely,  conquered  two  of  them,  and  slaughtered 
their  crews.  The  other  two  made  a  more  desperate  resist* 
ance,  and  only  surrendered  to  the  king  when  their  defenders 
were  no  longer  able,  from  the  blows  and  wounds  they  had  re- 
ceived, to  hold  their  weapons^. 

How  did  the  baptized  Athelstan  reconcile  himself  to  his 
unwonted  state  of  peace,  when  he  heard  the  ancient  battle- 
cry  resounding  over  the  sea  ?  All  connexion  with  his  coun- 
trymen, whose  principal  strength  was  now  swarming  on  the 
Frisian  and  Erankish  coasts,  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
broken  off  by  his  adoption  of  Christianity.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  880,  he  went  with  his  army  into  East  Anglia, 
and  took  possession  of  the  dominions  assigned  to  him  by  the 
peace  of  W  edmore,  and  divided  the  lands  amon^  his  followers, 
^ut  the  change  from  a  wandering  to  a  settled  life,  and  still 
more  the  transformation  of  the  old  sea-robber's  nature,  could 
not  be  effected  all  at  once.  Before  he  had  surrendered  to 
Alfred's  victorious  arms  and  abjured  heathenism,  Isembart, 
a  near  relation  of  the  Erankish  monarch,  and  who  had  been 
exiled,  owing  to  a  quarrel  with  his  king,  was  received  as  a 
guest  by  G-uthorm,  and  accompanied  him  in  his  incursion  on 
the  west  of  England.  After  the  peace  was  concluded,  and 
its  arraugements  put  in  operation,  military  affairs  recalled 
Isembart,  and  Athelstan  made  no  scruple  of  joining  him  in 
his  expedition.  The  faithless  vassal  and  the  newly-baptized 
heathen  devastated  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  as 
fiercely  as  the  last-comers  from  the  north,  until  at  last  they 
were  most  deservedly  vanquished  in  the  battle  of  Ludwig,  near 
Saucourt^.  Thereupon  Athelstan  probably  returned  at  once 
to  his  own  dominions ;  but  when,  a  few  years  later,  some  of 

1  Ghron.  Sax.  A.  882. 

2  Gnido,  bj  Alberich,  a.  881,  and  Ghron.  S.  Bicharii,  ap,  Bouqnet,  viii.  273. 
The  traditionarj  Gormo,  of  tbeSazo-Grammat.  lib.  iz.;  and,  Gorm  bin  Enske, 
(Gonn  the  Englishman),  who  was  baptized  in  England,  Chronic.  Erici  Regis  ap. 
lAngebek  Scriptt.  Rer.  Danic.  i.  158 ;  Garmnnd,  Wilh.  Malm,  it  §  121,  and 
Alberich;  and  Gnaramnnd,  in  Ghron.  Bich.  are  certainly  one  and  the  same 
person.  The  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  the  name  is  Gathmm.  I  have  ^ployed, 
with  Eemble,  the  complete  Northern  Guporm,  i.  e,  the  Battle-worm, 
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the  vanquished  Northmen  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Kent, 
Alfred  suspected  that  the  ruler  of  East  Anglia  made  common 
cause  with  them.  In  the  summer  of  885  they  landed  near 
Bochester,  and  prepared  to  besiege  the  castle,  whilst  they  sur- 
rounded themselves  with  a  rampM^.  The  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Kent  suffered  much  from  their  attacks.  They  were  still 
occupied  with  their  fortifications  when  Alfred  with  his.  troops 
levied  in  Kent,  which  had  returned  to  its  old  allegiance 
since  the  victory  of  878,  advanced  to  oppose  these  aggres- 
sions. The  heathen  did  not  venture  to  make  a  stand  against 
him  from  their  ramparts  ;  but  made  a  hastv"  retreat  to  their 
ships,  and  put  to  sea^.  Horses  and  prisoners  fell  to  the 
shaire  of  the  Saxons.  In  the  mean  while  Athelstan  and  his 
people  had  openly  broken  the  treaty  of  Wedmore.  Their 
perjury  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  neglected  to  fill  up 
the  vacancies  which  occurred,  by  death  or  other  circum- 
stances, in  the  number  of  hostages  who  were  in  Alfred's 
power ;  and  when  a  part  of  the  fleet  vanquished  at  Eo- 
chester  arrived  at  Beamfleot  (Bemfleet),  in  Essex,  they  en- 
tered into  alliance  with  it,  and  recommenced  their  former 
misdeeds^. 

Alfred,  who  still  remained  in  Kent,  assembled  and  manned 
all  his  available  naval  force  to  punish  the  faithless  Athel- 
stan, his  godson  and  sworn  ally,  for  his  broken  oath.  The 
fleet  received  instructions  to  show  no  mercy  to  the  East 
Saxon  and  Anglian  shores^,  but  to  treat  them  as  an  enemy's 
country,  and  to  do  them  all  possible  damage.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Stour,  the  Saxons  met  sixteen  ships  of  the 
Viking ;  a  desperate  sea-fight  ensued,  and  the  Northmen 
were  completely  defeated  and  put  to  the  sword.    Their 

1  Chron.  Sax.  Ethelwerd,  iv.  616,  Asser,  p.  483. 

^  Lappenberg,  p.  326,  n.  has  endeavoured  to  connect  Ethelwerd,  iv.  516,  where 
ahnost  every  word  presents  an  enigma,  with  Chron.  Sax.  A,  885 :  "  Se  here  on 
Eastenglnm  braee  frid  wi'5  Aelfred  cyning."  His  judgment  is  far  preferable- 
to  that  of  the  editor  of  the  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  p.  516)  n.  d.  who  thinks  that 
doubtful  period  originally  belonged  to  the  year  894.  Ethelwerd's  Chronicle 
especially  is  come  down  to  us  in  a  most  deplorable  condition — ^it  cannot  possibly 
have  been  composed  in  such  barbarous  and  unintelligible  Latin. 

"Chron.  Sax.  886;  Asser,  483;  Florent.  i.  100;  the  "praedendi  causa"  of 
the  two  last  does  not  surprise  me;  Alfred  had  every  right  to  allow  the  possessors 
of  those  provinces  to  be  pillaged,  as  soon  as  they  showed  themselves  inimical 
to  him. 
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vessels,  with  the  treasures  contained  in  them,  were  carried 
off  by  the  conquerors ;  but  as  they  were  about  to  leave  the 
mouth  of  the  nver,  on  their  return  home,  they  were  suddenly 
attacked  by  the  East  Anglian  and  other  Yikings,  with  a  naval 
force  superior  to  their  own,  and  saw  their  scarcely-won  vic- 
tory snatched  from  them.  The  results  of  this  misfortune 
might  have  been  veiy  important  to  Alfred  and  his  nation,  for 
Gruthorm  seems  to  have  called  a  mighty  ally  to  his  aid, 
the  renowned  EoUo,  who  without  delay  hastened  across  the 
Channel  from  the  siege  of  Paris  to  his  old  companion  in  arms^ ; 
but  we  have  no  record  to  show  whether  or  not  the  quarrel 
was  once  more  decided  by  force  of  arms ;  according  to  con- 
temporary history,  England  now  enjoyed  for  many  years 
the  long-desired  blessing  of  being  free  from  the  attacks  of 
the  Danes.  Gruthorm-Athelstan  remained  monarch  of  East 
Anglia  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  conversion  made  rapid 
strides  among  his  people  Alfred  lived  to  see  those  peace- 
ful and  civilising  plans  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  set 
on  foot  by  this  arrangement  carried  out  with  success. 
But  the  Mng  had  to  exert  himself  in  another  district  abo, 
to  repair  the  mischief  which  the  incursions  of  the  northern 
barbarians  had  caused,  and  to  endeavour  as  much  as  possible 
to  secure  to  the  original  German  inhabitants  their  material 
and  spiritual  possessions.  That  part  of  Mercia  which,  after 
the  peace  of  W  edmore,  the  Danes  had  been  forced  to  eva- 
cuate, was  now  much  more  closely  bound  to  the  king- 
dom of  Wessex  than  East  Anglia,  yielded  by  Alfred  to 
Guthorm  under  a  very  loose  title.  The  boundary-line,  with 
which  we  are  already  acquainted,  left  undecided  where  the 
independent  Anglo-Christian  population  of  the  north  of 
Mercia  joined  the  Scandinavian  heathen  colonists.  The 
strength  of  this  district,  which  formed  the  heart  of  England, 
lay  in  the  west,  especially  in  the  present  "Worcestershire, 
which  since  the  time  of  tneir  arrival  had  been  inhabited  by 
the  powerful  Anglian  family  of  the  Hwiccas.    During  the 

1  This  account  depends  npon  Norman  authors  alone.  Dndo,  p.  78;  WilL 
Gemet.  ii.  4  (both  bj  Duchesne);  Waoe  Boman  de  Bon,  r.  1864,  ff.  ed.  Plaqnet^ 
Lappenberg,  p.  827,  was  the  first  to  throw  light  on  the  misconceptions  of  the 
historian  of  the  middle  ages,  who  asserts  a  treaty  to  have  been  concluded 
between  Bollo  and  Afch^bs^,  the  grandson  of  Alfred,  or  eren  with  Alfred 
himself.  Alstemus,  Alstan,  Athelstan,  mean  no  other  than  the  baptized  Guthorm. 
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sovereignty  of  the  Mercian  kings,  which  was  founded  on 
the  union  of  many  distinct  territories,  this  district  had 
often  distinguished  itself  by  the  bravery  of  its  people  under 
the  command  of  leaders  &om  its  hereditary  royal  family. 
To  it  was  assigned  the  task  of  protecting  the  borders  of 
Mercia  from  the  Celtic  Welsh,  and  it  must  therefore  have 
been  of  the  greatest  use  to  "Wessei  also,  until  the  time  when 
"Wales  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Cerdic.  Alfred 
willingly  recognised  this  service  as  soon  as  he  possessed  the 
power  to  do  so.  He  knew  how  to  reward  those  men  whose 
assistance  had  enabled  his  family  to  retain  that  country. 
Ethelred  the  Ealderman,  and  hereditary  leader  of  the 
Hwiccas,  was  entrusted  with  the  viceroyship  of  the  whole  of 
Christian  Mercia,  and  became  closely  bound  to  Alfred  by 
receiving  the  hand  of  his  daughter  Ethelfleda.  A  complete 
union  of  the  Anglian  and  Saxon  dominions  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  at  that  time ;  it  remained  for  William  the  Con- 
queror and  his  successors  to  destroy,  with  an  iron  hand,  the 
ancient  barriers  between  the  West  Saxon  and  Mercian  laws 
and  customs.  Ethelred,  on  the  departure  of  the  Danes  in  the 
year  880^,  began  to  work  in  his  capacity  of  prince  in  the  service 
of  his  liege.  He  assembled  the  Diet,  and  ratified  its  decrees, 
always  subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  West  Saxon 
king.  Faithfully  and  steadily  Ethelred  performed  his  duties, 
and  restored  to  the  district  placed  under  his  command  that 
peace  and  quiet  which  had  long  been  strangers  to  it.  At 
nis  side  stood  Werfrith,  the  excellent  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
who  laboured  with  equial  fidelity  in  his  vocation,  and  was 
bound  to  his  king  by  the  ties  of  a  common  love  of  activity. 
He  indefatigable  efforts  of  both  these  men  are  indisputably 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Scandinavian  influence  did 
not  penetrate  into  the  middle  of  England.  Their  endea- 
vours to  effect  this  end,  form  the  subject  of  the  following 
sections,  as  far  as  the  scanty  records  we  possetM  of  their 
Kves  win  enable  us  to  investigate  them ;  together  with  the 
relation  of  the  different  military  events  which  followed  the 
departure  of  the  Danes,  and  an  attempt  to  show  in  what 
manner  our  Alfred  ruled  in  his  kingdom,  and  lived  in  his  home 
during  the  few  happy  years  of  peace. 

1  The  doettmeiits  are  in  Kemble,  o.  311,  a.  880,  ind.  r. 
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V. 

alfbed's  efeicieitct  in  chtjbch  and  state. 

"  Amidst  the  deepest  darkness  of  barbarism,"  writes  a  great 
historian  respecting  Alfred^,  "  the  virtues  of  an  Antoninus,  the 
learning  and  valour  of  a  Csesar,  and  the  legislative  spirit  of  a 
Lycurgus,  were  manifested  in  this  patriotic  king."  And  we 
may  truly  look  in  vain,  either  in  the  history  of  ancient  times, 
the  midme  ages,  or  modem  days,  for  a  similar  example  of  all 
these  beautifd  features  combining  in  such  perfect  harmony. 
Admiration  rises  to  astonishment  when  we  consider  how  tms 
man,  by  his  own  unassisted  efforts,  acquired  so  many  great 
and  varied  qualities,  whilst  during  nearly  the  whole  of  his 
life  he  had  to  combat  with  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 
On  this  account  a  comparison  with  Frederic  the  Q-reat  or 
Charlemagne  does  not  go  far  in  enabling  us  to  form  a  correct 
idea  of  this  distinguished  King  of  Wessex. 

We  have  already  seen  how,  with  the  courage  of  a  CsBsar, 
with  true  German  endurance  in  time  of  need,  and  valour  in 
critical  moments,  Alfred  struggled,  ventured,  and  won  ;  how, 
when  the  days  of  trial  and  suffering  were  past,  he  laid  with 
his  sword  the  foundations  of  a  happier  fiiture  for  his  island. 
"Now  he  opposed  the  enemy  with  totally  different  weapons : 
that  which  had  been  conquered  by  the  sword  could  only  be 
protected  by  a  higher  state  of  civilisation.  There  is  much 
that  is  veiy  appropriate  in  the  comparison  with  Lycurgus, 
especially  m  reference  to  the  political  condition  of  England 
at  that  time ;  but  the  image  is  too  vague  and  remote.  We 
must  rather,  as  we  proceed,  occasionally  cast  a  glance  at  the 
connected  and  contemporary  nations  of  the  Continent. 

As  in  the  extensive  territories  governed  by  the  successors 
of  Charlemagne,  a  number  of  Teutonic  families  had  united  to 
form  a  great  state  upon  the  basis  of  a  conquered  people,  so 
in  England,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  the  union  of  many 
Grerman  and  Celtic  tribes  under  one  general  head  had  been 
at  last  effected.    But  scarcely  had  the  numerous  small  states 

>  Gibbon,  in  the  "  Ontlines  of  the  History  of  the  World—Miscellaneons  Works, 
iii.  drd  ed.  1814,"  written  in  his  youth,  and  well  worthy  of  attention. 
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entered  into  this  union  when  they  sustained  a  sudden  and 
severe  shock  from  barbarians  allied  to  them  bj  descent,  whose 
long-continued  hostility  threatened  them  with  destruction. 
That  which  had  befallen  the  Franks,  chiefly  owing  to  the  con- 
quests of  Bollo  in  Neustria,  the  dividing  of  their  monarchy 
into  many  single  governments  under  powerful  dukes  and 
barons,  would  unquestionably  have  followed  in  England,  and 
centuries  must  have  elapsed  before  the  country  would  have  re- 
covered its  unity.  Nothing  but  Alfred's  patriotism,  courage, 
and  foresight,  joined  to  the  brilliant  successes  of  his  heirs, 
would  have  sufficed  to  avert  the  consequences  of  the  north- 
em  invasion  from  the  Saxon  people,  until  the  period  when 
the  old  Berserker  fuiy,  cooled  by  the  influence  of  the  Eo- 
mish  Church,  admitted  of  a  beautiful  combination  of  the  two 
elements. 

What  were  now  the  principles  which  guided  Alfred  in  his 
labours  ?  He  must  have  pamfully  experienced  the  collapse 
of  that  political  fabric  of  which  his  grandfather  had  been  so 
proud,  and  the  stability  of  which  his  father's  actions  had 
tended  to  undermine.  Was  it  not  natural,  now  that  the 
kingdom  was  placed  in  other  circumstances,  and  rescued 
from  its  former  evil  condition,  to  hold  the  reins  of  government 
more  tightly  than  before,  and  out  of  the  loose  political  rela- 
tions to  create  a  well-compacted  state  ?  The  scanty  records 
that  have  descended  to  us  through  so  many  centuries  show 
that  Alfred  did  endeavour  to  take  a  step  of  this  kind.  In- 
deed, the  hero  has  lately  been  reproached  with  having  despo- 
tically attempted  to  narrow  the  ancient  liberties  of  his  people. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  refute  such  a  charge,  which  must  be 
met  by  remembering  the  higher  necessity  which  at  that  time 
was  at  work  in  all  the  great  Teutonic  families,  uniting  and 
centralising  them  under  one  mighty  leader.  What  in  our 
time  is  jcomprehended  in  the  term  freedom,  is  indeed  as  far 
removed  as  heaven  from  earth,  from  the  independence  of  a 
few  half-civilised  communities,  and  in  the  progress  of  history 
it  has  been  frequently  promoted  even  by  tyrants.  Did  Alfred 
at  any  time  act  more  despotically  than  Charlemagne,  Otho  I., 
or  Henry  III.,  whose  judicious  and  stringent  measures  aU 
admire  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  recognise  with  pleasure  the 
mild,  but  on  that  account  not  less  effective  method,  by  which 
he  undertook  to  change  the  existing  relations  of  men  and 
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things,  and  thus  to  prepare  for  a  better  and  totally  different 
polity  than  that  of  hia  ancestors.  His  uinoyationB  were  more 
of  an  ethical  than  of  a  political  nature :  it  excites  astonish*' 
ment,  that  after  the  dissolution  of  all  political  ties  he  allowed 
the  national  constitution  to  renuiin  so  nearly  in  its  former 
state ;  whilst,  with-  a  view  to  the  welfare  of  lus  people,  and 
with  a  correct  perception  of  the  dangers  that  threatened,  he 
took  that  path  of  moral  education  in  which  no  other  prince, 
even  amongst  those  called  '^  the  great,"  had  ventured  to  tread 
with  such  decision  and  energy.  But  before  this  assertion 
can  be  verified,  it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the  condition 
of  the  country,  and  at  Al&ed's  activity  in  its  restoration. 

We  have  already  briefly  considered  the  public  condition  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons  under  Ethelwulf.  By  the  attack  of  the 
Danes,  the  Cerdician  kingdom  had  been  brought  to  the  very 
verge  of  ruin.  After  it  was  saved  from  annihilation  by  Alfred, 
but  little  change  took  place  in  its  component  parts. 

He  had  indeed  lost  the  supremacy  over  the  states  on  the 
east  coast;  under  Egbert  itnad  never  been»very  definite, 
but  now  by  the  conversion  and  settlement  of  Guthorm  it 
was  in  some  measure  restored.  The  three  other  territories 
which  composed  the  kingdom  of  Wessex  remained  as  before. 
Mercia,  which  was  the  first  to  succiunb  to  the  northern 
hordes,  had  ceased  to  be  an  independent  kingdom ;  and  when 
a  great  part  of  the  district  fell  again  into  Alfred's  power  by 
the  treaty  of  "Wedmore,  he  instituted  a  government  difier* 
ing  essentially  from  that  of  his  other  provinces.  Kent  and 
its  dependencies  had  become  a  prey  to  the  enemy  at  the  first 
attack — for  the  nature  of  the  country  presented  no  means 
of  defence.  But  when  the  conquerors  were  obliged  to 
cross  the  Thames,  there  was  no  question  of  again  making 
this  an  independent  state.  The  old  traditions  of  the  Jutish 
princes  had  ceased  to  be  repeated  by  the  people,  but  law 
and  custom  remained  unchanged  so  long  as  one  peculiar 
blood  ran  unmixed  in  their  veins.  Alfred  did  not  think  of 
interfering  with  this  nationality :  it  had  characterised  his 
mother,  and  the  rulers  of  the  country  had  never  made  any 
stand  against  it. 

The  custom  of  appointing  the  Crown-Prince  of  Wessex  to 
the  sovereignty  of  Kent  had  been  abolished  in  the  reign 
of  Alfred's   brother ;  the   annexation  of  this  district  to 
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Weesei  was  already  much  more  complete  than  tLat  of 
Mercia.  The  ancient  provinces  longest  withstood  the  general 
ruin ;  and  it  was  from  the  most  westerly  district,  which  had 
scarcely  ceased  to  be  Celtic,  and  where  the  Saxon  plough 
had  turned  but  shallow  furrows,  that  the  common  deliverance 
proceeded.  Wessex  now  once  more  formed  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom,  the  unstable  Britons  returned  to  their  former 
allegiance,  and  never,  so  long  as  the  Saxon  hero  lived,  did 
they  venture  on  an  insurrection ;  never,  by  union  with  the 
Scandinavians,  did  they  threaten  to  become  dangerous  to 
their  conqueror. 

Little  IS  known  of  the  mode  in  which  Alfred  governed 
these  lands,  where,  although  they  were  not  extensive,  and 
the  nature  of  the  country  presented  but  slight  obstacles,  so 
much  difference  existed  in  origin,  language,  manners,  and 
customs.  The  authorities  mention  many  earls,  as  Ethelnoth, 
Ealderman  of  Somerset,  Ethelhelm  of  Wilts,  Ethelbald  of 
Kent,  but  their  activity  is  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  earlier  rulers,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Ethel- 
wulf.  They  seem  to  have  been  merely  officers  of  the  court 
— ^their  former  hereditary  sovereignty  over  their  particular 
districts  begins  to  disappear.  No  Ealstan  is  seen  amongst 
the  superior  clergy ;  however  distinguished  some  individuals 
may  have  been  with  whom  Alfred  filled  his  episcopal  sees,  he 
never  allowed  them  any  further  participation  in  the  actual 
affairs  of  state  than  appertained  to  their  offices.  These  are 
sufficiently  distinct  indications  as  to  the  progressive  state  of 
the  royal  prerogative ;  as  Alfred  alone  was  able  to  free  his 
country,  so  he  was  the  principal  also  in  reaping  the  fruit  of 
his  success. 

There  is  nothing  which  implies  any  violent  proceeding. 
It  was  natural  that  the  common  welfare  should  require  a 
firmer  bond,  and  this  bond  could  only  be  cemented  by  those 
hands  which  had  so  valiantly  wielded  the  sword.  The  people 
made  no  complaint  of  any  infringement  on  their  rights; 
they  rather  in  later  days,  when  the  yoke  of  the  haughty 
Conqueror  weighed  heavily  upon  them,  remembered  their 
"  DarHng"  with  undiminished  affection,  and  gratefully  as- 
cribed to  him  (it  may  be  unjustly)  every  advantage,  every 
beneficial  arrangement  which  they  continued  to  enjoy.  Erom 
this  feeUng  arose  the  assertion  made  in  the  twelffch  century, 
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that  Alfred  first  divided  the  country  into  shires,  hundreds, 
and  tithings^.  But  these  divisions  had  existed  from  the  first 
settlement  of  the  G^ermanic  race  in  England,  and  formed  the 
peculiar  basis  of  the  state,  only  in  Alfred's  time  their  limits 
were  distinctly  fixed,  and  on  account  of  the  localisation  of 
their  political  and  social  relations,  the  ancient  communities 
of  the  Mark  and  the  Grk  fell  into  decay. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  Alfred,  after  the  spoliation  of 
public  and  private  property,  re-arranged  the  boundaries,  al- 
though the  assertion  that  he  caused  a  formal  survey  and 
measurement  of  the  lands  to  be  made,  seems  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  History  of  the  Doomsday  Book*. 

In  the  time  of  Alfiid,  the  way  was  at  least  prepared  for 
another  important  change — the  separation  of  the  judicature 
from  the  government.  Hitherto,  the  earl  and  the  prefect 
had  administered  justice  in  their  own  districts,  and  the  king 
in  the  Witenagemot ;  but  it  seems  that  at  that  time  special 
judges  were  appointed,  besides  the  officers  of  state  and  gover- 
nors of  the  provinces^.  The  ranks  of  the  earl  and  prefect 
remained  the  same  as  before ;  but  they  were  enjoined  to 
watch  more  strictly  over  the  pybUc  affairs  of  their  districts, 
and  especially  over  the  means  of  defence  and  the  military 
preparations*. 

In  the  council  of  the  nation,  the  Witenagemot,  the  affairs 
of  the  community  were  discussed  and  arranged  according  to 
ancient  custom.  The  district  tribunals  were  likewise  suffered 
to  continue,  although  with  the  limited  power  of  the  earl  their 
importance  became  much  lessened. 

Amongst  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  the  "Witenagemot  was  no 
longer  confined  to  one  particular  season  of  the  year ;  no  men- 
tion is  made  of  a  March  or  May  sitting  of  the  council,  but  as 

>  Vide  the  Normans,  lugulph.  p.  870,  and  Will.  Malmesb.  iL  122.  Asser  men- 
tions nothing  of  the  kind. 

^  This  question  is  admirably  handled  by  Eemble,  the  Saxons  in  England,  L 
247,  248. 

3  Documents  of  884,  in  Smith's  Bede,  p.  771,  whose  authenticity  is,  however, 
questionable.  We  shall  have  to  speak  afterwards  of  the  "  Judices"  of  Asser. 
Ingulph.  p.  870,  is  of  some  importance.  He  says :  "  Praefectos  vero  provindarum 
(qui  antea  vicedomini)  in  duo  ofScia  divisit,  id  est  in  judices,  quos  nunc  justiciarios 
yocamus,  et  in  vice  comites,  qui  adhuc  idem  nomen  retment." 

*  Perhaps  this  is  meant  by  "  custodes  regni  constituit,"  Boger  de  Wendorer,  L 
368. 
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often  as  circumstances  required,  nobles  and  freemen  were 
accustomed  to  meet  their  king  at  Hs  vill,  or  at  some  other 
suitable  place  near  at  hand,  to  take  counsel  together.  We 
know  of  only  two  West  Saxon  Witenagemots  being  held  in 
Alfred's  reign.  In  878  the  contract  was  concluded  with 
Guthorm  at  Wedmore,  in  presence  of  the  Witan ;  and  be- 
tween the  years  880  and  885,  a  meeting  of  the  royal  council 
took  place  at  Langedene,  when  King  Ethelwulf  s  arrange- 
ment of  the  inheritance  was  ratified,  and  Alfred's  disposition 
of  his  estates  approved^.  These  prove  satisfactorily  how  much 
the  power  of  the  king  differed  from  that  of  the  Normans  and 
Plantagenets,  whose  usurpations  roused  that  free,  popular 
spirit,  so  carefiiUy  fostered  by  Alfred,  to  carry  on  the  vic- 
torious conflicts  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  parlia- 
ments. Alfred  never  did  more  than  the  necessities  of  the 
country  required  from  him ;  in  the  south  of  England,  steps 
had  been  taken  towards  centralisation  long  before  his  time. 
He  did  not  attempt  to  restore  that  which  had  fallen  into 
decay,  and  which  would  have  acquired  fresh  strength  by  union ; 
wherever  he  found  any  vitality  in  the  old  arrangements,  he 
infused  new  energy  ilto  them ;  he  even  aUowed  Bome  pL^ 
of  the  kingdom  to  remain  divided.  It  is  wonderful  to  reflect 
on  all  the  important  changes  which  the  constitution  of  G-reat 
Britain  has  undergone  in  the  course  of  its  development. 

An  essential  point  in  the  barrier  between  Wessex  and  Mercia 
continued  to  exist.  Language  and  custom  still  maintained  a 
division  between  the  Anglian  and  Saxon  population,  and  a 
part  of  Mercia  yet  gave  allegiance  to  a  native  race  of  princes. 
These  are  the  reasons  of  the  separate  government  of  that 
province,  and  the  elevated  position  assumed  by  the  Ealder- 
man  Ethelred.  He  appears  as  viceroy,  governor,  and  ruler 
of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia^.  His  wife  Ethelfleda,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Alfred,  was  on  a  perfect  equality  with  him  in 
rank,  and  even  in  political  consequence ;  in  accordance  with 
the  ancient  Mercian  usage,  she  was  not  only  the  wife  of  the 
prince  (cwen),  but  was  herself  endowed  with  power  as 
lady  (hlaefdige).    But  as  Burhred's  marriage  had  already 

1  Kemble  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  314,  and  Saxons  in  England,  ii.  251. 

2  "  Subregulus,"  Florent.  i.  113.  Even  "  rex,"  Ethelwerd,  ir.  518.  "  Mer- 
ciornm  gentis  ducatom  gubernans  procurator,  in  dominio  regni  Merciomm,"  God. 
Dipl.  No.  1066, 1068.    But  also  "  comee,"  Asser,  p.  489,  and  Florent.  i.  101. 
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testified  the  union  whicli  subsisted  between  the  two  states,  so 
Ethebed  and  EtheMeda  indicate  the  progress  of  a  closer  con- 
nexion, for  they  are  not  invested  with  the  royal  title.  Alfred 
himself  is  called  King  of  Mercia.  Nothing;  was  there  effected 
without  his  consent ;  every  decree,  gift,  ancl  exchange,  required 
his  ratification.  As  far  as  we  know,  there  was  never  any 
misunderstanding  or  disagreement  between  Alfred  and  his 
earl ;  and  this  arose  from  the  strictly  honourable  character  of 
the  son-ia-law,  as  well  as  from  the  close  relationship  between 
them.  Ethelred  was  devoted  body  and  soul  to  his  lord  and 
king ;  he  entered  with  perfect  sympathy  into  all  Alfred's  wise 
thoughts  and  schemes,  and  never  sought  to  gratify  his  own 
ambition  at  the  expense  of  the  general  unanimity. 

A  fortunate  circumstance  permits  us  to  gain  a  deeper  in- 
sight  into  the  affairs  of  Mercia  than  is  possible  with  regard 
to  Wessex.  The  documents  relating  to  Ethelred's  govern- 
ment are  more  numerous,  and  afford  far  more  interesting 
details,  than  those  which  treat  of  Alfred.  In  many  of  the 
documents  containing  the  resolutions  and  decisions  of  the 
Mercian  council,  special  mention  is  made  of  Alfred.  A 
Witenagemot  over  which  Ethelred  presided,  was  held  at  Bis- 
borough  in  the  year  883.  Another  took  place  in  888  ;  in  896 
a  fuU  assembly  met  at  G-loucester,  and  there  is  another,  the 
date  of  which  is  not  so  exactly  stated.  Soon  after  Ethel- 
red's  accession^,  a  council  was  called  concemiag  the  arrange- 
ment of  some  property  held  by  Bishop  Werfrith.  The  man- 
ner and  form  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  persons  who  were 
authorised  to  take  part  in  them,  are  all  described  in  a  docu- 
ment evidently  prepared  at  G-loucester,  the  remaining  con- 
tents of  which  deserve  to  be  translated  from  the  original 
Saxon,  as  a  specimen  of  the  method  of  managing  affairs.  It 
runs  thus : 

"In  the  name  of  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  After 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-six  years  had  passed  since  his  birth, 
in  the  foiu*teenth  Indiction,  the  Ealderman  Ethelred  sum- 
moned the  Mercian  Witan,  bishops,  nobles,  and  all  his  forces*, 
to  appear  at  Grloucester ;  and  this  he  did  with  the  knowledge 

1  Vide  Eemble,  the  Suons  in  England,  ii.  251 ;  and  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1066, 
1068, 1078,  1076;  827. 

2  "  Biaceopas  and  aldennen,  and  all  his  dillgntSe;"  the  last  word  correctly  ek- 
presses  the  idea  of  power  in  the  middle  ages,  «.  e.  military  strength. 
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and  approbation  of  King  Alfred.  There  thej  took  connsel 
together  how  they  might  the  most  justly  govern  their  com- 
munity before  God  and  the  world,  and  many  men,  clergy  as 
well  as  laity,  consulted  together  respecting  the  lands,  and 
many  other  matters  which  were  laid  be&re  them.  Then  Bishop 
Wermth  spoke  to  the  assembled  Witan,  and  declared  that 
all  forest  land  which  belonged  to  Wuduceastre,  and  the  re- 
venues of  which  King  Ethelbald  once  bestowed  on  "Worcester 
for  ever,  should  henceforth  be  held  by  Bishop  Werfrith  for 
wood  and  pasture ;  and  he  said  that  the  revenue  should  be 
taken  partly  at  Bislege,  partly  at  Aefeningas,  partly  at 
Scomnstene,  andpartly  at  Thombyrig,  according  as  he  chose. 
Then  all  the  Witan  answered  that  the  Church  must  make 
good  her  right  as  well  as  others.  Then  Ethelwald  (Ealder- 
man  P)  spoke :  he  would  not  oppose  the  right,  the  Bishops 
Aldberht  and  Alhun  had  already  negotiated  hereon,  he  would 
at  aU  times  grant  to  each  church  her  allotted  portion.  So  he 
benevolently  yielded  to  the  bishops'  claim,  and  commanded  his 
vassal  Ecglaf  to  depart  with  Wulfhun,  the  priest  of  the  place 
(Gloucester? — ^properly,  the  inhabitant  of  the  place).  And 
he  caused  all  the  boimdaries  to  be  surveyed  by  them,  as  he 
read  them  in  the  old  books,  and  as  King  Ethelbald  had  for- 
merly marked  them  out  and  granted  them.  But  Ethelwald 
still  desired  from  the  bishops  and  the  diocese,  that  they 
should  kindly  allow  him  and  his  son  Alhmund  to  enjoy  the 
profits  of  the  land  for  life ;  they  would  hold  it  only  as  a  loan, 
and  no  one  might  deprive  them  of  any  of  the  rights  of  pas- 
ture, which  were  granted  to  him  at  Langanhrycge  at  the 
time  when  God  gave  him  the  land.  And  Ethelwald  declared 
that  it  would  be  always  against  God's  favour  for  any  one 
to  possess  it  but  the  lord  of  that  church  to  whom  it  had 
been  relinquished,  with  the  exception  of  Alhmund ;  and  that 
he,  during  his  Hfe,  would  maintain  the  same  fiiendly  spirit  of 
oo-operation  with  the  bishop.  But  if  it  ever  happened  that 
Alhmim.d  should  cease  to  recognise  the  agreement,  or  if  He 
should  be  pronounced  unworthy  to  keep  the  land,  or  thirdly, 
if  his  end  should  arrive,  then  the  lord  of  the  church  should 
enter  into  possession,  as  the  Mercian  Witan  had  decided 
at  their  assembly,  and  pointed  out  to  him  in  the  books. 
This  took  place  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Ealderman 
Ethebed,  of  Ethelfleda,  of  the  Ealdermen  Ethulf,  Ethelferth, 
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and  AJhlielni,  of  the  Priests  Ednoth,  El&»d,  Werferth,  and 
Ethelwald,  of  his  own  kinsmen,  Ethelstan  and  Ethelhun,  and 
likewise  of  Alhmund  his  own  son.  And  so  the  priest  of  the 
place  and  Ethelwald's  vassal  rode  over  the  land,  nrst  to  Gin- 
nethlsege  and  Boddimbeorg,  then  to  Smececumb  and  Sen- 
^etlege,  then  to  Heardanlege  also  called  Dryganleg,  and  as 
tar  as  Little  Nsegleslege  and  the  land  of  EtheHerth.  So 
Ethelwald's  men  pointed  out  to  him  the  boundaries  as  they 
were  defined  and  shown  in  the  ancient  books^." 

Bishop  "Werfrith,  who  has  been  before  mentioned,  was  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  Mercia ;  he  took  the  prin- 
cipal part  in  the  discussions  of  the  Witenagemot  relative  to 
his  peculiar  affairs,  and  also  assumed  a  more  important  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  secular  matters  than 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  seems  to  have  done  at  that 
time  in  Wessex.  A  number  of  documents  arranging  dona- 
tions and  inheritances,  testify  his  zealous  adhesion  to  ter- 
ritorial rights  and  tenures,  and  his  eager  desire  to  extend 
the  possessions  of  the  see  of  Worcester^ 

The  resolutions  made  at  G-loucester  were  also  signed  by 
Ethelfleda,  who  probably  sat  on  the  throne  with  her  husband. 
There  appear  to  have  been  ealdermen  who  took  the  highest 
rank  amongst  the  lay  counsellors ;  as  in  Wessex  they  ruled 
over  single  districts,  but  had  no  power  over  life  and 
deed^.  There  was  a  careful  distinction  made  between  them 
and  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  which  consisted  of  free 
landowners,  to  whom  a  fuU  participation  in  the  general 
government  was  assigned.  The  clergy  seem  to  have  been 
completely  divided  from  the  laity ;  two  bishops  attended  the 
meeting  —  they  were  ranked  next  to  "Wenrith,  and  pro- 
bably Med  the  sees  of  Hereford  and  Lichfield.  This  Witen- 
agemot presents  a  much  more  complete  form  than  any  of 
the  previous  ones  in  the  history  of  Wessex.  In  particular 
instances  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Euler,  the  Possessor, 
and  the  Server,  were  very  similar  in  Wessex  and  Mercia, 
and  a  closer  inspection  of  the  laws  will  bring  this  more 
evidently  before  us. 

1  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  1073. 

«  Cod.  DipL  Nos.  305,  315,  325,  327,  1071. 

»  Their  names  are  given  in  Cod.  Dipl.  Nos.  1066, 1068. 
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It  was  a  circumstance  of  great  consequence  to  Mercia,  that 
London,  the  old  commercial  mart  of  the  island,  lay  within 
its  jurisdiction,  on  the  extreme  south-eastern  boundary  of 
the  territory  which  had  been  arranged  by  the  treaty  of  Wed- 
more.  In  the  year  886,  Alfi^d  formally  installed  the  Earl 
of  Mercia  as  governor  of  London,  after  the  place  had  been 
rebuilt^,  and  rendered  once  more  habitable,  for  it  had  often 
suffered  severely  from  fire  and  pillage,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
Danes.  Alfred  must  have  laid  siege  to  London  before 
accompHshing  this,  for  a  troop  of  Northmen  yet  occupied 
the  rums ;  and  when  all  those  Angles  and  Saxons  who  had 
either  been  dispersed  by  flight,  or  for  long  years  had  groaned 
in  the  service  of  the  Danes,  again  returned  under  his  rule, 
the  IriTig  himself  led  them  to  the  restoration  of  their  only 
important  city^.  And  this  name  was  then  appropriate  to 
London  exclusively,  according  to  our  present  ideas.  Although 
there  is  no  information  given  concerning  its  commerce  and 
wealth  until  the  following  century,  yet  from  its  former  im- 
portance in  the  days  of  British  and  Eoman  power,  from  its 
subsequent  rapid  elevation,  and  from  its  incomparable  advan- 
tages of  situation,  we  may  gather  that  it  contamed  a  popula- 
tion which  industriously  exported  the  country's  produce, 
wool  and  com,  and  that  foreigners  from  various  continental 
nations  brought  their  goods  to  this  great  port,  which  was 
destined  to  become  the  greatest  in  the  world.  What  other 
towns  could  at  that  time  compete  with  London  ?  In  Exeter, 
Dorchester,  Wareham,  Dover,  and  other  places  near  the 
coast,  a  maritime  trade  was  perhaps  carriea  on ;  but  pros- 
perity was  only  beginning  to  dawn  on  these  ana  on 
other  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  many  of  which, 
such  as  Sherborne,  Winchester,  Canterbury,  Worcester, 
and  Gloucester,  were  indebted  for  the  few  advantages  they 
had  acquired,  to  ecclesiastical  influences,  or  the  occasional 
presence  of  the  court,  which  latter  circumstance  gave  birth 
to  the  towns  of  Eeading,  Chippenham,  Wantage,  and 
others.  It  is  true,  that  in  many  pkces  the  almost  impreg- 
nable Eoman  walls,  by  affording  protection  against  the 

»  Asser,  p.  489:  "  Londoniam  civitetem  honorifice  restauravit  ct  habitabilem 
fecit,  qnam  genero  sno  Aetheredo  Merciornm  comiti  commendayit  servandam.'* 
«  Chron.  Sax.  Florent.  L  101 ;  Ethelwerd,  iv.  617. 
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Scandinayians,  tended  to  overcome  the  dislike  the  Grermans 
felt  to  living  in  cities.  Each  nation  altamatelj  besieged,  or 
took  shelter  behind,  these  ramparts.  A  more  extensive  com* 
merce,  and  an  increasiQg  magnificence  in  the  royal  court  and 
the  palaces  of  the  bishops,  were  the  first  agents  in  the  ad« 
vancement  of  the  EngHsh  maritime  and  inland  cities.  During 
■Alfred's  reign  this  development  of  so  important  a  branch  of 
civil  life  was  very  evident.  But  his  people,  nobles  and  com- 
moners, poor  and  rich,  still  preferred  forest  and  plain  to 
places  fenced  and  walled ;  and  the  corn-field  and  the  pasture 
were  sources  of  more  profit  to  them  than  the  inhospitable 
sea. 

Still  the  king  and  his  household  had  no  fixed  residence. 
Like  his  forefathers,  he  journeyed  from  one  royal  fortress  to 
another,  as  circumstances  guided.  We  gaiu  the  most  certain 
information  of  Alfred's  presence  in  particular  localities  when- 
ever  miUtaiy  afiBura  called  him  to  a  port  of  duty.  In  the 
summer  of  897  he  was  at  Winchester,  which,  under  his  suc- 
cessors, became  a  capital  cdty^.  According  to  one  document, 
he  stayed  at  a  place  called  Wulfamere,  in  the  year  898.  In 
the  following  year  he  had  an  interview  with  Biri  Ethelred, 
Archbishop  Plegmund,  and  Bishop  Werfrith^,  at  Celchyth ; 
from  his  signature  to  Mercian  documents  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  he  was  present  at  the  councils  then  held  in  that 
province. 

The  signature  of  the  king  was  either  simply  "Eex,"  or  "Eex 
Saxonum,"  or  **  Dei  gratia  rex  Saxonum."  His  court  already 
represented  the  increasing  power  and  splendour  of  the  king- 
dom ;  it  may  be  plainly  seen  how  state  officers  began  to  arise 
fit)m  the  former  nobles  of  the  country,  how  the  two  are  occa- 
sionally blended  together,  and  how  the  dignities  peculiarly 
connected  with  the  court  at  last  assume  a  definite  form.  In 
different  years  we  learn  the  names  of  individual  ealdermen 
(duces) ;  these  are,  besides  Ethelred  the  inferior  sovereign, 
Ethelhelm  of  Wiltshire,  Beocca,  Ethelwald,  Ethelnoth  from 
a  Mercian  district,  Ceolwulf,  Ceolmund  of  Kent,  Wulfred  of 
Hampshire,  Beorhtwulf  of  Essex,  Ordulf,  Widlaf,  Qantlf, 
Byrhtnoth,  who  no  longer  as  of  old  governed  their  particular 
provinces,  only  one  here  and  there  among  them  appears  to 

1  Chnm,  Sax.  a.  897.  «  Cod.  DJpl.  No.  284, 1047. 
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Lave  been  invested  with  the  title  and  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  king.  Thus  Ethelhelm,  Ealderman  of  Wilts,  Ealdeiv 
man  Beocca :  Sighelm,  and  Athelstan,  of  whose  rank  nothing 
exact  is  known,  were  charged  with  missions  to  Borne.  There 
are  also  two  other  nobles,  "Wtdfred  and  Ethelred,  who  do  not 
bear  the  title  of  either  thane  or  ealderman^.  In  the  year  892 
Elfric  is  called  a  royal  treasurer  (thesaurarius,  hordere,  vide 
Athelstan,  legg.  i.  3),  in  897  Egwiilf  is  said  to  be  a  marshal 
(strator  regis,  cyninges  horsPegn),  in  892  Sigewulf*  is  desig- 
nated a  cup-bearer  (pincema,  byrel  ?  vide  Beowulf,  v.  2316, 
Cod.  Exon.  161,  8)  ;  all  three  filled  the  highest  offices  about 
Alfred.  Lucumon  is  called  the  king's  reeve.  Eoyal  thanes  were 
a  kind  of  inferior  chiefs  under  the  ealderman,  as  Eadulf  of 
Sussex.  Ethelferth  was  termed  the  king's  neat-herd^.  A  cer- 
tain Beomwulf  was  burgrave  of  "Winchester.  Wulfric,  who  had 
been  marshal  before  Egwulf,  and  died  in  897,  held  at  the  same 
time  the  office  of  Wealhgerefifc,  or  "Welsh  reeve,  which  most 
probably  consisted  in  the  superintendence  and  jurisdiction  of 
the  dependent  Britons  who  might  be  found  in  Alfred's  service, 
and  particularly  on  his  lands  in  the  west  of  the  kingdom*. 
Although  these  few  accounts  are  very  meagre,  yet  they  aid  us 
in  gaining  a  correct  idea  of  the  life  which  Alfired  led  as  king. 
But  his  efficiency  as  a  monarch  was  of  much  greater  and 
more  recognised  impcMrtance  in  legisl^.tion ;  it  was  here  that 
he  endeavoured  to  give  a  moral  education  to  his  people,  and 
to  establish  entirely  new  principles  on  the  foundation  of  the 
old  ones.  His  well-preserved  code  of  laws  gives  the  most 
accurate  and  valuable  material  for  an  inquiry  into  this  subject. 
The  idea  has  been  long  since  formed  that  Alfred  was  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word  peculiarly  the  legislator  of  his  people ; 
we  are  told  that  *^  amidst  the  tumult  of  arms  and  the  din  of 
warlike  instruments^"  he  found  time  to  complete  this  great 
work.    "We  know  however,  that  during  many  years  of  his 

^  EemUe,  the  Sazons  m  Ssglamd,  u.  128,  with  qaotatioiiB  from  Fbrence ;  God. 
Dipl.  No.  1065. 
«  Cod.  Dipl.  No.  820. 
8  **  Cynges  geneat,"  Chnm.  Sax.  a.  897. 

*  Gbron.  Sox.  a.  897 ;  with  which  compare  Eemble,  Saxons,  iL  178, 179. 

*  **  nie  inter  fremitus  annonun  et  stridores  litnomm  leges  tnlit,''  occurs  in  a 
manQ8eriptofWilh.Malme8b.    Hardj,  il  §  122. 
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reign,  peace  was  enjoyed  in  England,  and  we  may  venture  to 
conclude  that  the  elaDoration  of  his  code  must  have  occupied 
him  at  a  time  wheh  he  had  less  of  other  matters  to  engage 
his  attention.  The  designation  of  lawgiver  is  strictly  speak- 
ing erroneous :  he  created  no  new  laws,  his  aim  was  simply 
to  restore,  to  renovate,  to  improve.  In  every  part  of  his 
dominions  Alfred  met  with  existing  laws  upon  which  he 
could  take  footing,  but  after  the  struggle  for  freedom,  altered 
circumstances  required  fresh  arrangements,  and  the  closer 
connexion  of  the  component  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  royal  prerogative,  called  for  a  correction  and 
revision  of  the  old  laws,  so  that  a  more  comprehensive  system 
of  legislation  was  necessary. 

Amongst  particular  tribes,  and  subsequent  to  the  con- 
version to  Christianity,  the  ancient  laws  had  for  some 
centuries  acquired  a  durable  character  by  being  committed 
to  writing,  and  a  perfect  written  language  was  formed  in 
the  "West  Saxon  dialect  much  earlier  than  in  that  of  any 
other  German  people.  These  circumstances,  happily  for 
the  British  Island,  tended  to  limit  the  power  of  the  clergy 
there,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  was  possible  on  the 
Continent,  and  besides,  made  the  German  language  the 
vehicle  of  the  laws,  so  that  it  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Eomanised  Normans  that  the  English  people  were  judged  and 
sentenced  in  a  language  they  did  not  understand.  In  former 
days,  Kent,  Wessex,  and  Mercia,  had  each  its  own  laws  in  its 
own  dialects,  and  both  these  were  closelv  allied.  All  the 
people  were  of  German  origin.  When  Alfred  undertook  the 
work,  in  which  he  was  faithfiiUy  assisted  by  the  advice  and 
co-operation  of  the  wise  and  great  men  of  his  nation,  he  had 
before  him  the  Kentish  coUection  of  Ethelbert,  the  first 
Christian  king,  with  the  supplemental  additions  of  his  suc- 
cessors, HlothhsBre,  Eadric,  and  WihtrsBd ;  his  own  ancestor 
Ina  caused  the  "West  Saxon  laws  to  be  compiled ;  and  the 
law-book  of  the  great  Offa  was  used  in  Mercia.  There  was 
much  in  the  three,  of  which,  on  inspection,  he  entirely  ap- 
proved, but  several  points  did  not  please  him,  and  these,  by 
the  advice  and  consent  of  his  counsellors,  he  rejected ;  mean- 
while, he  had  some  intention  of  putting  his  own  ideas  in  their 
stead,  but  he  knew  not  whether  they  would  be  approved  by 
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hjB  successors^.  Ina's  collection  was  the  only  one  received 
entire  into  the  Codex,  which  was  chiefly  applicable  to  the 
condition  of  the  "West  Saxons.  A  few  articles  were  omitted 
here  and  there  from  the  Kentish  and  Mercian  laws,  but  re- 
search into  this  matter  is  not  possible,  as  Offa's  book  is  lost. 

Thus  the  substance  of  many  particular  laws  was  included 
in  the  general  work,  and  the  principal  parts  of  the  old 
Teutonic  general  and  proyincial  law  by  this  means  attained 
a  wider  signification  and  importance.  It  is  superfluous  in  a 
biography  of  the  king  to  enter  into  a  closer  examination  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws,  especially  as  this 
■  subject  has  been  successfully  handled  by  many  learned  men, 
in  books  that  are  universally  accessible.  But  the  necessity  of 
inquiring  into  the  exact  opinions  and  acts  of  the  king  requires 
a  notice  of  those  points  where  his  altering  hand  is  discernible. 
The  motives  which  actuated  him  in  his  work  of  reformation 
were  twofold ;  one,  the  high  responsibility  attached  to  the 
exercise  of  royal  authorily,  and  the  other,  his  peculiarly 
earnest  desire  of  infusing  Christian  principles  into  the  ancient 
national  laws  derived  filom  Paganism,  and  even  taking  these 
principles  as  a  fresh  foundation.  Whenever  traces  of  this 
spirit  appear  in  his  Codex,  we  may  recognise  the  influence  of 
Alfred,  by  whom  new  rules  of  action  were  thus  created,  or  at 
least  pointed  out  to  posterity. 

The  laws  of  King  Ina  present  a  stnking  picture  of  the  inse- 
curity andrudelicentiousnesswhich  existed  throughout  Wessex 
in  his  time.  The  distinctions  of  rank  which  had  been  preserved 
amongst  the  people  in  their  wanderings,  had  been  put  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing  bjr  the  division  of  landed  property,  therefore  the 
Were-geld,  inflicted  on  all  freemen,  had  been  but  little  effi- 
cacious in  preventing  constant  breaches  of  the  peace  and 
never-ending  feuds.  The  Church  had  from  its  commencement 
assumed  the  civil  rights  of  the  heathen  priesthood,  as  well  as  the 
relation  of  conqueror  to  the  subjugatea  native  inhabitants,  who 
were  almost  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs,  and  its  daily  in- 
creasing acquirements  of  land  kept  the  pubHc  legal  affairs  in 
perpetual  confusion.    Ina's  book  chiefly  consists  of  a  list  of 

^  "  Forpam  me  waes  uncad  hw»t  paes  pam  lician  wolde  pe  sefter  us  wseren." 
Introduction  to  Alfred's  Laws,  bj  Thorpe,  "Ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of 
England,"  i.  58. 
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punishments  for  breaches  of  the  peace,  for  quarrels,  murder, 
robbery,  and  injiuy  to  forest  and  cattle ;  or  else  it  makes  pro- 
visions for  the  conditions  of  freedom  and  general  goyemmcDt 
of  the  slaves,  and  particularly  of  the  numerous  Welsh  in  the 
western  part  of  the  kingdom,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  an 
almost  lawless  condition.  Alfred  adopted  much  of  this  into  his 
book ;  in  some  instances  he  made  wise  alterations.  Formerly 
different  punishments  had  been  awarded  for  stealing  money, 
horses,  and  bee-hiyes ;  now  they  were  ail  dealt  with  in  an 
equaUy  severe  manner,  but  a  higher  degree  of  punishment 
was  adjudged  for  robbery  from  the  person;  in  other  re- 
spects, particularly  in  cases  of  bodily  injury,  he  made  a  much 
more  strict  and  extensive  regulation  tmui  his  ancestor^. 
The  ancient  law  concerning  boc-land  (land  granted  by 
writings),  which  was  to  be  held  by  the  same  faimly,  and  to 
descend  to  the  male  heirs,  he  likewise  caused  to  be  preserved 
in  all  its  force,  as  it  appears  in  its  most  complete  form  in  the 
Mercian  law-book^. 

A  recognition  of  the  rights  of  property,  and  the  intrusion 
of  elements  decidedly  foreign  to  the  old  Teutonic  national 
law,  were  now  perceptible  in  many  places.  An  entirely 
new  meaning  was  given  to  the  very  first  article  of  the 
code.  Whosoever  should  hreok  his  oath,  or  fail  to  perform  a 
pledge,  was  sentenced  to  forty  days'  imprisonment  in  some 
royal  place,  and  to  undergo  penance  ordained  by  the  bishop. 
Already  the  use  of  the  word  "career**  indicates  that  the  depn- 
vation  of  freedom  for  a  longer  or  shorter  space  of  time  could 
not  have  been  known  to  the  Saxons,  and  indeed  in  earlier 
collections  of  laws  nothing  is  to  be  found  resembling  it.  But 
from  this  period  justice  began  to  be  administered  with  a  more 
powerful  hand,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the  sacred  obli- 
gation of  an  oath,  which,  backed  by  its  Christian  importance, 
wa«  most  strictly  enforeed.  The  fourth  article  is  stiU  more  sig- 
nificant :  "  If  any  person,  either  by  himself  or  others,  practise 
treachery  asfainst  the  life  .of  the  Isms  or  his  lords,  ne  shall 
make  compensation  with  his  life  and  aUhis^oase^ns;  if 
he  shotdd  desire  to  clear  himself  of  the  accusation  by  judicial 

»  Compare  Leg.  Mlf,  44-77  with  Leg.  Athelb.  82-73. 

'  Vide  Eemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  Introdnction,  p.  zzzii.  with  refereooe  to  Leg. 
-Elf.  41. 
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means,  he  shall  be  allowed  to  do  so  according  to  the  exact 
meaErure  of  the  royal  Were-geld."  Here  there  is  an  evidence 
of  the  height  of  power  to  which  the  monarchy  had  risen,  and 
of  the  means  whereby  its  authoriir^  was  maintained  and  pre- 
served inviolate.  Yet  still  the  kmg's  Were-geld  continued, 
and  this  in  a  great  measure  placed  Mm  on  an  equality  with 
all  other  fireemen,  for  those  who  were  thus  able  to  expiate 
their  offences  might  escape  death.  But  the  new  principle, 
which  alone  was  valid  in  later  times,  already  began  to  be 
developed,  and  its  introduction  must  be  ascribed  to  Alfred, 
according  to  whose  Scriptural  notions  reward  and  punishment 
proceeded  immediately  from  Gk>d,  and  who  would  likewise 
protect  earthly  rulers  by  divine  lawd. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  just,  on  account  of  these 
innovations  to  accuse  Alfred  of  despotic  aims,  and  to  attribute 
to  him  "  anti-national  and  un-Teutonic  feelings^.''  The  strict 
Judaic  doctrineB  respecting  civil  and  religious  liberty  which 
had  already  for  some  time  prevailed  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
began  also  to  influence  the  secular  government ;  for  when 
large  kingdoms  were  established  by  the  conquering  Germans, 
all  the  rulers  suffered  themselves  to  be  guided  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  their  altered  political  relations,  by  the  insinuating 
counsels  of  the  Bomish  clergy.  GThe  nature  and  tendency  of 
all  that  period  of  the  middle  ages  prevented  any  Christian 
country  or  Christian  ruler  from  becoming  an  exception  to  this 
rule ;  it  was  not  possible  even  for  Alfred  to  accomplish  his 
important  task  of  uniting  and  improving  his  people,  by  any 
other  means  than  those  which  were  in  universal  use  at  the 
time ;  and  yet  experience  had  plainly  taught  him  what  would 
become  of  the  prosperity  of  the  island,  if  in  such  a  favourable 
moment  as  the  present,  he  were  to  leave  matters  in  their  old 
condition.  And  had  not  his  grandfather  Egbert  sought  to 
learn  from  Charlemagne  a  new  method  of  governing  his 
kingdom  P    So  AUfrea  s  reformation  was  a  thorough  one : 

^  Kemble,  Saxons,  it  208,  n.  2.  This  intelligndt  anibor,  whose  thoaghts  and 
feelingii  partake  so  much  of  a  German  character,  in  attributing  these  errors  to 
Alfred,  acconnts  for  them  by  his  partial  love  for  foreign  literature,  and  his  over- 
bearing character  in  his  youth.  The  latter,  at  any  rate,  is  not  proved,  and  the 
precise  relative  dates  of  his  literary  and  legislative  labours  are  certainly  not  esta- 
blished. This  view  of  the  subject  bears  too  much  the  stamp  of  the  mode  of 
thinking  in  our  own  day. 
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all  that  was  once  vigorous  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the 
state,  but  which  was  now  fallen  into  decay,  he  abandoned ;  all 
the  other  machinery  of  the  government  he  left  in  action,  and 
to  his  fostering  and  improving  hand  it  must  be  ascribed  that 
so  much  of  it  is  in  full  activity  at  the  present  day  in  England, 
whilst  so  many  of  the  other  European  German  states  have 
long  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  their  ancient  institutions.  A 
strict  monarchy  was  the  only  condition  on  which  the  country 
could  be  saved  at  that  time,  and  as  all  Alfred's  efforts  had 
this  end  in  view,  he  had  no  choice  with  respect  to  the  means. 
Besides,  the  exalted  position  of  the  monarchy  had  been 
firmly  established  in  the  past  days  of  the  West  Saxon  state, 
which  had  early  included  a  number  of  hundreds,  and  ex- 
tended itself  over  many  districts,  whilst  the  Jutish  and 
Anglian  kingdoms  seem  to  have  consisted  at  most  of  only  a 
few.  We  know  that  for  centuries  after  their  rise,  Mercia 
and  Wessex  continued  to  prosecute  their  conquests.  In  the 
storm  of  conflicting  circumstances,  at  length  only  Wessex  re- 
mained standing ;  all  the  other  kingdoms  had  fallen,  many  of 
them  returning  to  their  original  form  of  provinces,  but  under 
the  West  Saxon  dominion.  It  therefore  cannot  be  matter 
of  surprise  that  the  power  and  dignity  of  the  King  of  Wessex 
far  exceeded  those  of  the  ealdermen  who  governed  the  pro- 
vinces. Alfred  began  to  make  special  appointmeiits  to  this 
office,  which  under  him  ceased  to  be  hereditary,  excepting  in 
Mercia.  Ealdermen  and  bishops,  the  two  highest  digni- 
taries in  State  and  Church,  came  by  degrees  to  take  the  same 
rank  ;  whilst  in  former  times  it  was  the  king  who  was  valued 
equally  with  the  bishops,  and  thus  it  may  be  easily  perceived 
that  the  king  originally  rose  from  and  above  the  other 
ealdermen.  Whilst  in  the  law-book  of  Ina  the  same  fines 
were  assigned  for  breaches  of  the  peace  against  the  king  and 
the  bishop,  in  Kent,  robbery  of  the  Church  or  of  a  bishop 
or  a  priest  was  visited  with  a  higher  measure  of  punishment 
than  robbery  of  the  king's  property^.  Alfred  obtained  a 
higher  compensation  than  any  other  ecclesiastical  or  secular 
dignitary  in  the  state ;  his  sum  remained  the  same  as  under 
the  Kentish  law,  whilst  those  of  the  bishops  and  ealdermen, 

*  Allen.    Inquiry  into  the  Eise  and  Growth  of  the  Bojal  Prerogative  in  Eng- 
land, p.  37.  ed.  it. 
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aB  well  as  those  of  the  lower  classes  of  nobility  and  freemen, 
were  proportionably  lowered. 

But  Ina  had  aLmdy  ordained,  that  whosoever'  should  ven- 
ture to  draw  hia  sword  in  the  king's  house,  and  to  disturb 
the  peace,  such  a  crime  could  he  expiated  only  hy  death  or 
severe  penmce,  according  as  the  king  might  think  fit,  Alfred 
transferred  this  law  unaltered  into  his  Codex^.  In  thia  and 
aimilar  decrees  concerning  crime,  the  laws  providing  for 
personal  security,  originally  founded  on  distinctions  of  rank, 
took  a.  new  development ;  the  importance  of  the  old  were-geld 
hegan  to  decline,  and  corporeal  punishment  was  establirfied 
in  ita  stead.  Notwithstmiding  thia,  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munis preserved  their  respective  raaks ;  but  it  is  grati^TUg 
to  find  that  there  is  scarcely  any  mention  made  in  Al&ed's 
laws  of  the  lowest  order  of  the  people,  whilst  the  arrange- 
menta  of  Ina  relative  to  the  Celtic  slaves  form  a  prominent 
feature  in  hie  code. 

The  continuance  of  the  frank-pledge  (freoburb,  friSge^ld) 
was  ratified  hy  many  articles :  tiiose  who  were  exempt  from 
this  arrangement,  either  as  outlawed  criminals  or  aa  foreign- 
ers, were  not  amenable  to  its  obligations,  but,  like  the  tra- 
veiling  merchant,  enjoyed,  on  the  nUfilment  of  certain  con- 
ditions, the  protection  of  the  king  and  his  justiciary^.  The 
necessity  of  forming  new  guilds  may  have  become  apparent 
at  that  time,  but  their  origin  and  progress  were  contemporary 
with  the  rise  of  cities. 

Many  of  the  arrangements  in  the  first  part  of  Alfred's 
collection  of  laws  are  to  be  attributed  to  tne  monopoly  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  but  at  the  same  time  also  to  the  growth 
of  Ghristian  feeling ;  and  his  efibrta  to  educate  the  morals 
of  his  powerful,  but  stiJl  uncultivated  people,  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  are  indeed  beautiM 
and  excellent.     Hia  aim  was  not  only  directed  tovraids  the 

'  Leg.  loEe,  15  ;  Eiog  uid  b'lshap,  120  sluUingS;  nldernun,  80  ;  a  thana 
(degea),  60 ;  a  gesithcnndnum,  35.  On  the  contTaiy,  we  find  io  Leg.  Ae!f.  40 ; 
the  king,  120 ;  anhhiihop,  90 ;  biihop  and  esldennan,  GO ;  tvelfthjudeman,  30 ) 
Nlbjmdenuui,  16;  ceorl  (ireemaa),  5.    See  Kemble,  Suona,  ii.  899. 

>  Only  iDElead  of  "  hoiue,"  he  sa ja  "  conit."  Compare  Leg.  lue,  6,  with  Leg. 
AeK  7. 

'  Leg.  Aelf.  12,  27, 34.    Trualation  of  I^i^ieDbeTg,  ii.  SS3. 
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preventiou  of  robberies  and  feuds,  be  also  strove  to  cheek 
every  species  of  immorality  amongst  all  classes.  The  seduc- 
tion of  nuns  was  dealt  with  most  severely.  Ina  had  com- 
menced the  work,  but  still  the  regulations  of  his  great  suc- 
cessor, respecting  such  crimes,  are  much  more  numerous  and 
strict.  In  a  similar  proportion  were  pimishments  adjudged 
for  working  on  the  Sunday,  or  other  holy  days^.  Bespectmg 
the  rules  for  priests,  the  revenues  due  from  land  to  the 
Church,  and  for  taking  sanctuary,  very  little  provision  had 
been  made  in  the  legislation  of  the  ei^th  century ;  butlyet 
King  Ina  had  taken  counsel  on  these  points,  not  only  with  ail 
his  Witan,  but  also  with  his  two  bishops,  Hedde  andEorcen- 
bald'.  Al&ed's  high  reverence  for  the  Church  and  its  Mth 
enabled  him  to  make  new  and  more  extensive  arrangements. 
Although  the  highest  ecclesiastical  officers  ranked  &r  below 
him  in  the  degree  of  compensation,  yet  ever^  offence  against 
their  individual  dignity  was  rigorously  punished.  Any  one 
who  presumed  to  fight  within  sight  of  the  archbishop  or 
bishop,  was  compelled  to  atone  for  it  by  payment  of  150  and 
100  shillings.  A  priest  so  far  forgettmg  himself  as  to  kill 
.  a  man  in  combat,  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  bishop  to 
be  deprived  of  all  his  property  and  to  be  divested  of  his 
sacerdotal  office.  Strict  regulations  were  made  concerning 
sanctuary  in  churches  and  monasteries,  in  which  criminals 
and  fugitives  took  refuge ;  how  long  such  persons  should  re- 
main there,  and  their  treatment  during  the  time  allowed 
them.  Bobbery  of  Church  property  was  punished  by  the 
infliction  of  a  double  fine,  and  the  loss  of  a  hand^. 

Enough  may  be  gathered  from  these  instances  to  show  what 
progress  the  national  law  had  made  at  that  time,  and  on  what 
principles  it  was  conducted.  By  a  peculiar  addition,  Alfred 
unpressed  upon  the  entire  Codex  the  character  of  his  own 
mind,  much  more  than  that  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  for 
he  began  his  new  book  of  laws  with  extracts  from  the  Bible 
itself,  both  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments*.  These 
words  were  placed  first:  "And  the  Lord  spake  all  these 

»  L^.  In»,  27,  31,  3 ;  Leg.  Aelf.  8,  9,  10,  11,  18,  26,  26,  48. 
>  Leg.  Inse,  1,  4,  5,  61,  and  Thorpe's  Introduction,  i.  102. 
»  Leg.  Aelf.  15, 21,  2,  6,  6. 
*  Laws  and  Institutes,  i.  44,  ff. 
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words,  saying,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  Q-od,"  &e.  Then  followed 
the  Ten  GommaQdmentB,  omitting  the  second,  but  the  23rd 
y^se  of  the  chapter  was  inserted  to  make  the  Tenth  Command- 
ment. Then  followed,  with  a  few  omissions,  the  21st,  22nd, 
and  the  first  part  of  the  23rd  chapters  of  Exodus,  which 
contain  the  Mosaic  laws,  treating  of  the  relations  between 
masters  and  servants,  of  the  punishments  for  murder, 
homicide,  thefb,  and  other  heinous  sins,  as  well  as  the  sacred 
observance  of  holy  and  festival  days.  The  last  statute  is : 
"  Make  no  mention  of  the  name  of  other  Gods,  neither  let  it 
be  heard  from  thy  mouth."  Eiod.  xxiii.  13.  Then  the 
book  proceeds :  "  GSiese  are  the  laws  spoken  to  Moses  by  the 
Almighty  God  himself,  who  commanded  him  to  keep  them, 
and  afterwards  the  only  Son  of  (Jod,  who  is  Christ  our 
Saviour  came  upon  earth,  and  said,  that  he  did  not  come  to 
destroy  these  laws  and  to  abolish  them,  but  iu  every  way  to 
fulfil  them ;  and  he  taught  mercy  and  humility.  Then,  mer 
he  had  suffered,  but  before  his  apostles  had  gone  forth  to 
teach  in  all  lands,  and  whilst  they  were  still  together,  they 
converted  many  heathens  to  Gh>d,  and  still  remaining  to- 
gether, they  sent  messengers  into  Antioch  and  Syria  to 
preach  Christ's  laws.  But  when  they  learnt  that  these  mes- 
sengers met  with  no  success,  the  apostles  sent  them  a  letter. 
And  this  is  the  letter  sent  by  the  apostles  to  Antioch,  Syria, 
and  Cilida,  which  places  are  now  converted  from  heathenism." 
Here  follows  literally  the  Epistle  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  xv.,  23-29.  Alfred  then  added,  from  Matthew 
vii.,  12  :  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you, 
do  ye  even  so  to  them."  "By  this  one  Commandment 
man  shall  know  whether  he  does  right,  then  he  will  require 
no  oi^er  law-book."  This  short  epitome  of  the  laws  of 
God  upon  earth  proceeds  ftirther:  "Since  now  it  happens 
that  many  nations  have  adopted  the  faith  of  Christ,  se-* 
veral  synods  have  assembled  upon  the  earth,  and  also 
amongst  the  Kiglish  people  since  they  have  professed  the 
Christian  religion,  consistmg  of  holy  bishops  with  other  dis- 
tinguished Witan.  Moved  by  the  compassion  which  Christ 
taught  towards  error,  they  ordained  that  by  their  permission, 
secular  lords,  for  nearly  every  misdeed,  might  in  the  first  in- 
stance make  compensation  by  a  fine,  except  for  treason 
agaiust  a  lord,  on  which  crime  they  dared  not  exercise  any 
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mercy,  because  the  Almighty  God  would  not  grant  it  to  those 
who  exalted  themselves  above  Him,  nor  Christ,  God's  son,  to 
him  who  sold  Him  to  death,  and  He  commanded  that  a  lord 
should  be  loved  like  Himself  i." 

In  different  synods  different  punishments  were  allotted  for 
various  human  offences,  and  different  commandments  were 
written  in  the  several  synod-books :  "  Whereupon  I,  King 
Alfred,  have  collected  and  commanded  to  be  written  down 
those  laws  which  our  forefathers  held,  those  which  seem  to 
me  good,"  Ac.  The  manner  in  which  he  proceeded  has  been 
already  considered :  "  I,  Alfred,  King  of  the  West  Saxons, 
showed  them  to  all  my  Witan,  and  they  said  that  they  ap» 

g roved  of  them  all,  and  would  observe  them."  Then  follow 
is  own  statutes.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  other 
collection  of  laws  of  the  middle  ages  so  large  a  portion  of 
Biblical  matter  as  in  this ;  and  we  know,  too,  that  no  other 
has  so  completely  adopted  the  principles  of  the  Mosaic  law. 
It  is  true  that  many  passages  from  both  Testaments  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Erankish  and  other  Continental  codes,  and 
the  general  influence  in  legislation  of  eminent  princes  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  entire  clerical  body  is  indubitable ;  but  in 
no  other  do  we  find  the  idea  of  blending  the  old  Teutonic 
law  with  the  Hebrew-Christian,  so  perfectly  carried  into 
effect. 

How  natural  then  is  the  conjecture  that  Alfred  humbly 
submitted  himself  to  the  control  of  the  bishops,  and  allowed 
them  to  have  similar  power  in  the  state,  to  that  which  they 
enjoyed  in  the  country  of  the  weak  descendants  of  Charle- 
magne, and  even  in  England  during  the  lifetime  of  his  own 
father,  who  had  taught  his  son  to  fear  God  and  the  Church. 
But  a  closer  research  into  the  condition  of  the  English 
Church  and  the  activity  of  its  supporters  at  that  time,  wiH 
show  us  that  this  was  by  no  means  the  case.  Alfred,  on  the 
contrary,  ruled  in  the  most  perfect  concord  with  his  clergy, 
and  was,  in  fact,  the  head  of  the  Church.  We  cannot  deny 
the  tendency  towards  despotism  which  he  introduced  into  the 
government,  this  is  evinced  in  various  instances ;  but  never- 
theless Alfred's  name  must  be  held  in  all  honour,  for  he  ad- 

1  '*  Lufioen  seva  hine  selfne,"  not  as  one's  self,  as  Thorpe  translates  it,  bnt  like 
liimself— viz.  God.    Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  208. 
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ministered  law  and  justice  according  to  the  eternal  and 
divine  precepts,  and  perfected  the  Old  Testament  Decalogue 
by  the  grand  addition  of  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  '^  a  man 
should  love  his  neighbour  as  himself." 

This  peculiar  construction  of  his  code  proceeded  from  the 
earnest  character  of  his  religious  belief,  to  which  we  may  also 
chiefly  ascribe  its  high  moral  tone.  The  question  iudeed 
presents  itself:  did  Alfred  really  aim  at  governing, his  sub- 
jects according  to  the  letter  of  the  Levitical  regulations  ? 
what  could  be  done  with  reference  to  the  punishments  for 
damaging  vineyards  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  absurd  to 
recal  to  the  Saxons  the  memory  of  the  captivity  of  the 
Israelites  in.  Egypt  P  It  is  true  that  many  fundamental  laws 
relative  to  property  iu  land  and  cattle,  as  well  as  to  assault 
and  murder,  were  precisely  the  same  amongst  the  German 
and  Semitic  people ;  and  although  Alfred  made  a  Christian 
law  of  that  Hebrew  one^  which  bestowed  freedom  on  a  slave 
after  six  years  of  service,  jet  on  the  whole,  he  merely  held  up 
as  an  example  to  his  subjects  a  code  with  which  they  were 
well  acquainted,  and  which  showed  them  those  points  wherein 
their  Christian  community  was  still  deficient.  He  endea- 
voured to  impress  upon  them  his  own  conviction,  that 
punishment  and  reward  belonged  to  God,  who  ordained  the 
king  to  be  His  representative  upon  earth  to  execute  justice. 
And  yet  it  is  singular  enough  to  find  the  old  Teutonic  Were- 
geld  considered  as  a  compensation  for  the  Divrue  wrath ! 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  add  some  particulars  relative 
to  the  administration  of  justice.  "We  know  from  the  testi- 
mony of  an  historical  eye-witness  how  strictly  Alfred  re- 
quired every  man  to  be  lireated  according  to  the  right  and 
equity  of  the  Christian  religion. 

From  a  work  which  is  undoubtedly  the  genuine  produc- 
tion of  Asser,  it  may  be  gathered,  that  amongst  the  many 
evils  consequent  on  the  Danish  invasion,  great  irregularities 
had  entered  into  the  administration  of  justice^.  Throughout 
the  kingdom,  the  common  and  poor  freemen  had  no  other 

1  The  command  of  Moses,  that  a  slave  who. wished  to  remain  as  a  servant 
with  his  master  should  have  his  ear  pierced  through  with  an  awl  to  the  gate  of 
the  temple,  Laws  and  Institutes,  i.  47,  n.  11,  is  very  similar  to  an  old  German 
custom.    Compare  Grimm.  Deutsche  Bechtsalterthiimer,  p.  339. 

'  Asser,  towards  the  end.    Florent  Wigorn.  L  106. 
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protection  than  that  afforded  them  by  the  king  himself; 
.  for  the  great  and  pow^ul  men  who  administered  the  laws 
were  lifted  up  by  pride,  and  occupied  th^nselves  with  woiidly 
matters  rather  than  with  such  as  would  do  honour  to  their 
Christian  name.  In  the  regular  tribunals,  where  the  earls 
and  other  officials  sat  to  distribute  justice,  there  were  so 
many  discussions  and  quarrels  about  the  meaning  of  the  law, 
that  the  judgments  rarely  gave  satisfaction.  But  the  king 
caused  all  decisions  to  be  laid  before  him,  whether  they  were 
just  or  unjust,  and  he  inyeetigated  them  strictly,  especially 
when  the  offence  encroached  on  his  own  prerogative.  The 
unsettled  state  of  affairs  at  that  time  naturally  caused  the  long 
to  be  more  and  more  considered  as  the  principal  guardian  of 
justice.  But  the  confidence  placed  in  Alfred  by  a  large  portion 
of  his  subjects  was  fully  justified  by  his  extreme  consdentioua- 
ness.  .  He  was  more  sincere  than  any  other  in  the  country 
in  his  endeavours  to  discover  a  true  and  just  judgment^  and 
to  bestow  their  lawful  rights  upon  the  poor  and  oppressed, 
as  well  as  upon  the  rich  and  powerful.  Li  the  same  inimnAr 
he  inquired  into  all  the  sentences  which  were  given  in  the 
district  courts  of  his  kingdom,  whether  they  were  just  or 
unjust ;  he  often  summoned  the  judge  to  be  Drought  before 
him,  and  questioned  him.  Sometimes  ne  obtained  information 
through  the  agency  of  one  of  his  fidthful  servants.  He  did 
this  chiefly  in  order  to  discover  whether  injustice  had  been 
practised  from  ignorance  or  malevolence,  from  love,  or  fear, 
or  hate,  towards  any  one,  or  wholly  from  a  desire  of  gain. 
It  sometimes  happened  that  a  judge  would  acknowledge  his 
ignorance,  but  then  Alfred  woidd  seriously  set  before  hmi  his 
folly,  and  would  say :  "  I  am  astonished  at  your  great  teme- 
rity, that  you  who,  by  Grod's  favour  and  mine,  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  office  and  rank  of  the  Wise^,  should  have 
entirely  neglected  the  studies  and  the  labours  of  the  "Wise. 
Either,  therefore,  resign  your  temporal  power,  or  assiduously 
g)ply  yourself,  as  I  require  of  you,  to  obtain  wisdom." 
Thus  many  nobles  and  officers  of  high  rank  would  frequently 
seek  to  acquire  in  their  old  age  what  they  had  neglected  m  their 
youth^,  and  would  choose  to  submit  to  be  instructed,  a  thing 

^  In  ezquendis  jndiciifl  discrefassimns  indagator.  ^  Sapimtes,  witaa. 

>  Illiterati  ab  infantia  comites  pene  omnes,  praepositi  ac  ministri. 
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hitherto  strange  to  them,  and,  like  schoolboys,  commence  at 
the  rudiments  of  leaming  rather  than  relinquish  their  offices. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  doubtii^  the  truth  of  this 
narration,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  such  cases  often  occurred. 
They  became  soon  noticed  by  contemporary  observers.  In 
the  course  of  the  century,  indeed,  the  evil  seems  to  have  iu- 
creased,  and  to  have  greatly  extended  its  ruinous  effects ;  and 
the  accounts  of  the  thirteenth  and  foUowing  centuries  assert 
that  the  Saxon  king  was  unmercifiil  enough  to  cause  a  great 
number  of  unjust  judges  to  be  hanged,  after  being  severely 
reprimanded!.  But  how  could  the  most  beautiful  traits  of 
A&ed's  character  be  thus  mistaken  and  censured?  The 
aim  which  peculiarly  distinguished  his  legislation  was  to 
raise  the  moral  greatness  of  his  people,  and  to  promulgate 
the  Christian  &.ith,  and  this  is  plamly  shown  us  also  by 
Asser ;  Christianity  required  that  the  same  measure  of  jus- 
tice should  be  allotted  to  the  high  as  to  the  low.  The  state 
in  which  this  can  be  done,  must  have  wise  and  learned  judges 
of  the  law ;  and  it  must  have  been  a  source  of  great  grief  to 
Al&ed,  that  those  men  who,  from  their  rank  and  wealth, 
should  have  exhibited  a  brilliant  example  to  all  besides,  and 
who  had  such  an  important  voice  in  the  public  administration 
of  justice,  were  found  so  deficient.  They  could  not  even  read 
in  public  the  laws  of  their  country ;  the  hitherto  universally 
acknowledged  common  law  began  now  to  be  forgotten.  And 
with  this  is  connected  another  point  of  no  less  importance  to 
us.  Bei^des  earls  and  governors,  Asser  mentions  regular 
judges^,  who,  although  they  appear  from  their  title  to  have 
had  a  right  to  practise  their  official  employment,  yet  were 
unable  to  do  so.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  nobles 
and  free  landowners  had  so  alienated  themselves  from  the 
community,  especially  during  the  time  of  war,  that  they 
could  no  longer  administer  justice  without  fiirther  legal 
knowledge.  Thus  there  arose  a  tribunal,  which  perhaps  ^d 
been  projected  long  before,  and  which  the  king  now  mo- 
delled and  fitted  for  its  important  office.  Possibly,  an  ar- 
rangement was  then  made  m  England  similar  to  the  missi 
dominici  of  Charlemagne,  leading  to  the  establishment  of  the 

1  Andrew  Home,  Miroir  des  Justices,  p.  296-298. 
*  Thej  were  varioas :  comites,  praepositi,  jadices. 
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courts  called  Assizes,  for  whilst  the  people  and  their 
sheriffs  still  retained  the  right  of  giving  jud^ent,  the  king, 
to  whom  alone  belonged  an  executive  power,  practised  a 
strict  inspection  bj  means  of  messengers^.  But  the  ludges, 
whose  national  title  was  unquestionably  Grerefan  (Earls), 
were  answerable  for  their  interpretation  of  the  law,  and  for 
the  judgment  pronounced  by  them.  And  this  responsibility 
caused  them  to  incur  the  anger  of  the  king,  their  chief  ma* 
gistrate,  in  those  cases  when  they  exposed  uieir  ignorance^. 

Before  we  leave  this  important  suDJect,  and  conclude  the 
account  of  the  political  a&irs  of  the  period,  it  may  not  be 
irrelevant  to  gliuice  at  that  country  wMch,  in  more  than  one 
respect,  was  united  in  the  dominion  of  Wessex — the  Chris- 
tian Danish  kingdom,  which,  by  the  policy  of  Alfired,  had 
been  established  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  first  legal  union, 
the  short  statute  made  and  confirmed  in  the  treaty  of  Wed* 
more  between  the  two  kings  and  their  adherents,  has  been 
already  noticed.  The  few  principal  points  are  veiy  brief, 
and  bear  on  them  the  stamp  of  necessity.  Guthorm-Athel- 
stan  could  not  a^oid  the  consequences  of  this  treaty.  Al- 
though he  still  adhered  to  piracy,  the  way  was  already  pre- 
pared for  a  union  of  his  own  followers  with  the  ori^ial 
Anglian  population,  when  he  died,  in  the  year  890.  Al- 
though his  death  occasioned  a  new  and  desperate  attack  firom 
the  Danes,  and  his  immediate  successor  Eohric  proved  himself 
to  be  no  pattern  of  fidelity,  yet  the  work  wrdch  had  been 
commenced  was  established  on  a  firmer  basis,  and  grew  and 
fiourished  even  beneath  the  storms  of  a  war  that  continued 
for  a  year.  An  amplification  of  the  resolutions  of  Wedmore  is 
extant,  which  was  made  at  a  later  period,  and  designated  the 
Peace  between  Ghuthorm  and  Edward.  It  is  extremely  im- 
probable, and  it  is  not  confirmed  by  any  proofs,  that  the  latter, 
Alfred's  son,  was  invested  with  regal  honours  and  princely 

Sower  so  early  as  the  year  890 ;  the  execution  of  the  new 
ocument  must  have  taken  place  in  Alfred's  own  reign, 
although  there  is  only  doubtful  information  of  a  Ghithorm 
11.^,  who  succeeded  ilohric  in  906.  These  laws  apparently 
belong  to  the  enlarged  legislative  code  of  Alfred;   it  is 

1  Kemble,  Saxons,  ii.  41-45.     ^  Rise  of  the  Gcnnan  Kingdom,  by  Sybel,  p.  285. 
'  Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws  and  Institates,  L  166.    On  the  authority  of  Walling* 
ford,  p.  589,  540. 
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expressly  stated  in  the  introduction,  that  these  are  the  ordi- 
nances of  Alfred  and  Ghithorm,  which  had  been  repeatedly 
ratified  between  the  Angles  and  Danes,  and  were  now 
revived  by  Edward.  They  bear  in  an  extended  form  the 
same  features  as  were  exhibited  in  Alfred's  code,  and  they 
give  sufficing  internal  proof,  that  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years  Christianity  had  oecome  the  state  religion,  or  rather 
that  it  had  conquered  and  completely  overtiirned  the  old- 
established  heathen  faith.  Here,  too,  the  first  articles  treat 
of  the  Church,  and  of  obedience  to  Christian  conmiands. 
One  God  only  shall  be  loved,  and  he  will  reward  and  punish. 
Peace  towards  the  Church  and  towards  the  king,' is  alike  to 
be  preserved  inviolably.  Dues  are  to  be  paid  to  the  king 
and  to  the  Church ;  they  both  protect  morals  and  manners 
from  injury.  Labour,  swearing,  and  the  ordeal,  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  be  practised  on  holy  days.  The  punishment 
against  profanation  of  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly necessary  on  account  of  the  transgressions  which 
had  lately  been  committed  by  the  Northmen.  The  perform- 
ance of  pagan  rites,  witchcraft,  and  conjuration,  were  like- 
wise punishable  ofiences.  But  on  the  other  hand,  priests  and 
foreigners  were  to  enjoy  peculiar  protection  as  amongst  the 
West  Saxons,  and  the  rights  of  the  different  classes  of  the  free 
population  were  based  upon  the  ground  of  their  respective  pos- 
sessions. It  is,  however,  remarkable  that  a  careful  distinction 
is  made,  in  name  at  least,  in  the  measure  of  compensation 
awarded  to  the  people  of  Saxon  and  of  Danish  origin^. 

Thus  then,  after  it  had  for  a  long  time  appeared  probable 
that  the  principal  Christian  state  in  England  was  destined 
to  destruction,  it  was  not  only  delivered  by  the  sword,  but 
its  deliverer  also  restored  internal  order,  and  bound  it  to- 
gether beneath  his  powerful  protection.  We  often  see  in 
history  great  revolutionary  events  interrupting  the  quiet 
progress  of  a  nation ;  all  the  ancient  enfeebled  institutions 
become  abolished ;  the  people,  under  the  guidance  of  some 
great  man,  struggle  and  are  victorious,  and  then  the  seed 
is  sown  of  a  well-organized  government,  whose  fruits  are 
gathered  in  a  happy  future. 

^  Next  to  the  wer  and  wite  of  the  Saxons  was  always  placed  the  lah-slitte  of 
the  Northmen  (lagsligt  in  old  Swedish  law).    Laws  and  Institutes,  i.  168. 
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Alfred's  active  exeftiona  in  the  goyernment,  and  in  the 
administration  of  law,  afford  a  glorious  example  of  this. 
When,  in  later  times,  his  people  sighed  beneath  the  heavy 
oppression  of  Noiman  kings,  when  might  alone  was  ri^ht, 
when  troops  of  exiles  sheltered  in  the  forests,  and  the  high 
roads  were  perilous,  they  remembered  with  sorrow  the  security 
which  they  had  once  enjoyed  under  Alfred's  just  rule ;  and 
in  alleriation  of  their  miserr,  th^  portrayed  in  poetry  the 
golden  peace  of  the  past,  wnen  the  traveller  might  lose  his 
purse,  full  of  gold,  upon  the  way,  and  find  it  again  untouched 
at  the  end  of  a  month  on  the  same  spot,  and  when  golden 
bracelets  were  hung  up  at  the  cross-roads  in  confidence  that 
no  passer-by  would  remove  them^. 

But  at  the  close  of  the  great  conflict,  it  became  evident  that 
the  Church,  the  guardian  of  the  Christian  fidth,  was  not  less 
unsettled  than  the  secular  affairs  of  the  country.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  afber  heathenism  had  made  so  desperate  an 
attack  upon  the  Christian  state  ?  Since  the  days  of  Augus- 
tine and  Wilfnth,  wealth  in  gold  and  silver  had  been  accu- 
mulatiag  in  the  cathedrals  and  convents  of  the  island.  Eager 
after  spoil,  the  northern  robbers  had  rushed  into  every  sacred 
place,  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  torch  in  the  other ;  the 
few  unwarlike  inmates  who  rem^ed  to  guard  their  precious 
treasures  died  like  martyrs.  As  soon  as  the  Danes  had  taken 
possession  of  the  gold,  they  departed  to  the  next  consecrated 
place,  leaving  nothing  behind  them  but  naked  walls,  blackened 
by  smoke,  whilst  many  other  costly  things  which  they  knew 
not  how  to  value — ^books  on  which  the  maintenance  of  civili- 
zation depended — ^became  a  prey  to  the  flames.  The  monks  of 
St.  Cuthbert  were  not  the  only  ones  who,  with  the  bones  of 
their  saints  and  a  few  of  the  vessels  appertaining  to  the 
Church,  wandered  without  shelter  about  the  country ;  every 
establishment  was  involved  in  the  universal  destruction :  the 
Church  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  defenceless.  Happy  were 
those  of  her  members  who  had  escaped  across  the  sea,  and 
could  await  better  days  in  a  foreign  hind ! 

1  Ingnlph.  p.  870.  Wilh.  Malmesb.  lib.  ii.  §  122.  This  seems  to  be  the  repe> 
tition  of  an  old  tradition  which  has  been  already  told  bj  Bede,  ii  16,  of  the  happv 
reign  of  Edwy  of  Northnmbria,  and  at  a  later  period  was  related  as  occurring  in 
the  times  of  Frothis  the  Dane  and  BoUo  the  Norman.    Lappenberg,  p.  385. 
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But  as  in  worldly  affairs  many  tilings  had  shown  marks  of 
decay  before  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  so  for  a  long  time 
many  errors  had  existed  in  the  Church  which  hastened  her 
ruin.  It  has  been  noticed  before,  how  iu  the  ninth  century 
no  great  individual  Church  teacher  had  appeared,  and  how 
after  the  death  of  the  learned  Bede  the  study  of  the  Scripture, 
and  the  progress  of  all  knowledge  leading  thereto,  had  been 
constantly  declining.  When  the  work  of  conversion  had 
been  completed  at  home,  the  most  able  men  of  York  and 
Caaterbury  turned  their  steps  towards  the  Eranks,  and  in 
their  service  were  most  zealous  in  preaching  the  doctrines  of 
the  Cross  to  the  brethren  in  Northern  Germany.  Meanwhile 
the  EngKsh  clergy  led  a  quiet,  indolent  life,  instead  of  study, 
ing  with  earnestness  and  diligence.  When,  afber  the  warhke 
reigns  of  Offa  and  Egbert,  the  pious  Ethelwulf  began  to  rule, 
the  Church,  having  only  her  own  advantage  in  view,  seems  to 
have  advanced  her  power  so  far  as  to  be  the  true  mistress  of 
the  state.  Now  for  the  first  time,  as  was  so  firequently  the 
case  in  subsequent  ages,  the  Church  of  England,  behind 
the  shield  of  piety  and  Bomish  orthodoxy,  feU  into  un- 
seemly worldly  corruption  and  indifference  to  all  higher 
objects,  whilst  she  almost  entirely  relinquished  her  most 
noble  employment,  the  education  and  improvement  of  the 
people,  and  cast  aside  the  arms  with  which  she  should  have 
fought. 

The  destruction  without,  and  the  moral  decay  within,  com- 
bined to  direct  Alfred's  attention  to  the  true  cause  of  such  an 
unhappy  state  of  things.  What  peculiar  impressions  he  must 
have  felt  when  he  called  to  mind,  how,  in  his  earliest  child- 
hood, he  had  seen  the  greatest  splendour  displayed  by  his 
Mher  before  the  supreme  head  of  Christendom,  i^d  how,  in 
his  youth,  his  eager  desire  for  acquiring  knowledge  was  un- 
satisfied, because  the  Church  of  his  native  land  could  not 
produce  a  single  master  to  instruct  him  in  Latin!  In 
Germanic  England,  as  in  every  part  of  Europe  converted  by 
Bome  to  Christianity,  learning  and  the  study  of  books  were 
matters  entirely  confined  to  the  clergy,  and  as  a  rule,  the  free- 
bom  laity  remained  in  ignorance  of  such  occupations.  Never- 
theless, ^Dcde  and  his  coadjutors  had  accomplished  much,  and 
even  prepared  the  way  for  more ;  but  it  seemed  as  if  these 
stars  had  set  too  soon,  and  for  ever.    Alfred  recalled  those 
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times  with  touching  regret,  when  he  wrote  thus^ :  "  I  have 
very  often  thought  what  wise  men  there  once  were  amongst 
the  English  people,  both  clergy  and  laymen,  and  what  blessed 
times  those  were  when  the  people  were  governed  by  kings 
who  obeyed  Ood  and  his  Gospels,  and  how  they  maintain^ 
peace,  morality,  and  authority  at  home,  and  even  extended 
them  beyond  their  own  coimtry;  how  they  prospered  in 
battle,  as  well  as  in  wisdom ;  and  how  zealous  the  clergy  were 
in  teaching  and  learning,  and  in  all  their  sacred  duties ;  and 
how  people  came  hither  from  foreign  countries  to  seek  for 
instruction, — and  now,  when  we  desire  it,  we  can  only  obtain 
it  from  abroad.  So  entirely  has  knowledge  escaped  m)m  the 
English  people,  that  there  are  only  a  few  on  this  side  of  the 
Humber  who  can  understand  the  divine  service,  or  even  ex- 
plain a  Latin  epistle  in  English ;  and  I  believe,  not  many  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Humber  either.  But  they  are  so  few, 
that  indeed  I  cannot  remember  one,  south  of  the  Thames, 
when  I  began  to  reign."  There  were  still  traces  of  former 
greatness  in  the  north.  It  was  in  Wessex,  and  in  the  country 
south  of  the  Thames,  that  the  greatest  ignorance  prevailed ; 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  mnth  century,  in  consequence  of 
the  Danish  invasion,  any  seeds  of  a  higher  civiHsation  and 
education  which  had  been  casually  sown,  were  threatened 
with  annihilation.  Por  a  considerable  time  there  had  like- 
wise been  great  danger  that  the  worship  of  Woden  would  be 
revived  in  some  of  the  ancient  and  abandoned  sites.  Alfred 
now  correctly  perceived  what  was  wanting.  The  Church  of 
his  country  needed  reformation ;  in  order  to  secure  her  from 
ruin,  that  support  of  which  she  had  been  deprived  ought  again 
to  be  secured  to  her,  and  this  support  could  only  consist  in 
the  bestowing  of  a  moral  and  intellectual  basis.  At  that 
time  there  could  be  no  question  of  a  Beformation,  according 
to  our  ideas  of  the  word.  In  the  west  it  was  long  before 
there  was  any  diversity  of  opinion  respecting  dogmas.  Bome 
had  been  the  mother  of  the  Church,  and  continued  to  be  her 
central  point ;  and  it  was  Alfred's  most  earnest  endeavour  to 
cement  yet  more  closely  the  hitherto  uninterrupted  alliance 

^  Alfred's  Preface  to  his  Translation  of  the  Begala  Pastoralis  of  Gregor.  I. 
according  to  the  MS.  Hatton.  20,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  printed  in  Parker's  and 
in  Wise's  editions  of  Asser. 
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Yiebween  Some  and  England ;  for  the  chief  seat  of  Christen- 
dom never  fisiled  to  send  forth  vital  power,  as  the  heart 
impels  blood  into  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  perilous  effects  of  the  ambition  of  Eome  had  frequentlj 
been  felt  in  many  continental  countries.  But  she  found  it 
more  difficult  to  extend  her  power  in  that  distant  island, 
where  but  Httle  prepress  had  been  made  by  the  Romish  canons 
in  opposition  to  the  national  elements,  where  the  language  of 
the  country  was  still  maintained  in  the  services  of  the  Church ; 
where,  since  the  first  century  after  the  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity,  the  clerical  body  had  been  entirely  composed  of  na- 
tives, and  where  the  stnct  edicts  relative  to  celibacy  were  by 
no  means  rigidly  observed.     No  P^o  of  the  ninth  century 

Erofessed  that  absolute  power  in  England  which  had  long 
een  exercised  by  Bome  in  other  countries.  Even  a  John 
Vin.  appears  to  have  had  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  wish, 
owing  to  nis  ceaseless  efforts  in  Western  and  Eastern  Europe, 
to  occupy  himself  in  the  affairs  of  Britain.  It  was  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance  for  the  Church  of  England  that  the  inti- 
mate connexion  between  herself  and  Rome  was  the  most 
zealously  observed  on  her  own  side.  Almost  aU  the  princes 
of  Britain  in  regular  succession  visited  St.  Peter's,  and  their 
national  seminary,  the  Saxon  school,  rose  again  from  the 
flames,  and  formed  a  perpetual  bond  of  union. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  Italian  authorities  are 
extant,  which  would  give  us  more  accurate  information  cour 
ceming  the  efficacy  of  that  institution,  and  throw  light  on 
the  subject  of  the  relations  between  the  two  powers.  There 
is  no  evidence  in  the  present  day  to  support  the  notion  that 
the  Saxon  school  was,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  a  tool  of  the 
papistical  pretension.  The  faithful  zeal  of  his  forefathers 
was  no  less  active  in  Alfred,  but  he  had  no  desire,  when 
bowed  down  by  the  weight  of  his  position,  to  lay  aside  for 
ever  all  earthly  cares  at  the  miracle-working  graves  of  the 
saints,  as  Ina  had  done,  nor  did  he  give  himself  up  to  devo- 
tion, like  his  father  Ethelwulf,  neglecting  aU  things  besides. 
Yet  the  Pope  was  regarded  by  him  also  as  the  successor  of 
the  first  of  the  apostles;  he  reverenced  the  relics  of  the 
saints,  and  believed  their  legends  to  be  true ;  therefore,  in 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  could  not  fail  to  be  considered 
as  a  feithfiil  Catholic  Christian.     Moreover,  the  deep  impres- 
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sions  whicH  in  his  earliest  youtli  were  made  upon  hitn 
in  Eome  were  not  extinguisned,  and  as  soon  as  he  had 
established  peace  at  home,  he  commenced  a  systematic 
intercourse  with  the  head  of  Christendom.  The  following 
accounts  are  given  on  this  subject. 

The  Pope  Martinus  (882-884),  soon  after  he  ascended  the 
papal  throne,  sent  gifts  to  the  Saxon  king,  amongst  which 
was  a  piece  of  the  holy  cross ;  whereupon,  in  883,  Alfred 
despatched  two  of  his  nobles,  Sighelm*  and  Athelstan,  to 
make  a  return  for  these  presents,  by  carrying  his  and  his 
people's  offerings  to  the  Church  of  Eome.  These  were  per- 
haps the  very  ambassadors  who  bore  to  the  Pope  the  ui^ent 
entreaty  of  their  king,  that  out  of  love  for  hnn,  the  Saxon 
school  might  be  freed  from  all  tributes  and  taxes,  and  it  is 
affirmed  that  the  benevolent  Prince  of  the  Church  readily 
acceded  to  this  request.  Ethelwulf  enjoined  its  fulfilment  on 
his  successors ;  this  duty  his  sons  now  conscientiously  dis- 
charged. But  a  stOl  more  weighty  commission  was  entrusted 
to  these  two  men.  Eome  was  not  the  remotest  part  of  the 
globe  to  which  Alfred's  labours  in  the  cause  of  Christianity 
extended ;  he  carried  them  still  further.  At  a  time  when  the 
Pagans  were  in  possession  of  London  (it  is  uncertain  whether 
in  880  or  even  later),  Alfred  made  a  vow^,  that  after  their 
defeat  and  expulsion,  he  would  send  an  embasey  with  rich 
gifts  to  the  Christians  of  the  far  east,  to  the  Churches  in 
India,  which  were  called  by  the  names  of  the  apostles 
Thomas  and  Bartholomew.  If  this  had  not  been  related  by 
the  contemporary  Saxon  Tear-books,  there  might  be  some 
reason  to  doubt  the  whole  narration,  and  to  pronoimce  it 
a  fable.  But  as  Charlemagne  had  sent  proofs  of  his  magni- 
ficence and  renown  to  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  to  places  which 

1  Chron.  Sax.  a.  884  and  885;  Auer,  p.  484;  Ethelwerd,  iv.  516;  Florence,  i. 
99.  The  Chronicle  is  the  most  certain  authority.  It  completely  contradicts, 
with  regard  to  Sighelm,  the  **  Soithelmns  episcopns,**  who,  according  to  Florence, 
succeeded  Asser  at  Sherborne  in  883  (see  Introduction,  p.  5),  and  also  the  Bishop 
Sighelm,  of  Wilh.  Malmesb.  Gest  Pontif.  Angl.  ii.  248  (ed.  Frankf.  1601.)  The 
first  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  genuine  lists  of  the  Bishops  of  Sher- 
borne ;  the  second,  in  the  fourth  place  after  Asser,  Monumenta  Hist  Brit.  p.  660, 
n.  d.  Sighelm  was  minister  regis  in  the  year  875,  according  to  the  documents  in 
Cod.  Dipl.  n.  307.    Both  ambassadors  were  probably  distinguished  laymen. 

2  Chron.  Sax.  A.  833,  and  Henric.  Huntingd.  t.  740. 
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before  had  only  existed  in  marvellous  legends  for  the  people 
of  the  west,  so  out  of  gratitude  for  his  own  deliverance,  the 
most  Christian  king  of  his  age  desired  to  send  messages  of 
peace  and  friendly  ^fts  to  his  brethren  in  the  faith  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  world.  According  to  his  own  belief,  and 
that  of  his  contemporaries,  the  Apostle  Thomas  himself  had 
once  preached  the  gospel  in  India,  and  the  Church  established 
by  him  still  existed,  although  environed  and  oppressed  by 
heathens  of  all  nations.  An  obscure  account  of  the  spread 
of  their  doctrines  has  been  preserved  from  the  earliest  times 
by  the  western  Christians^,  and  confirms  our  present  know- 
ledge that  the  Mahometans,  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  east, 
found  there  various  Christian  sects.  Sut  it  is  enough  for  us 
that  Alfred's  messengers  journeyed  from  Bome  into  that  re- 
mote country;  they  returned,  and,  "  God  be  thanked,"  says 
the  Chronicle,  "  they  had  been  graciously  enabled  to  ftdfil  the 
vow."  They  brought  home  perfimies  and  precious  stones,  as 
memorials  of  this  wonderful  journey,  which  were  long  pre- 
served in  the  churches^.  This  was  the  first  intercourse  that 
took  place  between  England  and  Hindostan.  In  the  year 
887,  Athelhelm,  Ealderman  of  "Wilts,  who  has  been  before 
mentioned,  carried  to  Eome  the  tributes  and  gifts  of  his 
sovereign  and  of  the  Saxon  people^.  In  the  following  year, 
Beocca,  also  an  ealderman,  had  a  similar  commission.  He 
took  charge  of  Ethelswitha,  the  vridowed  sister  of  Alfred,  and 
last  Queen  of  Mercia,  who  am)ears  to  have  left  her  brother's 
eourt  in  order  to  proceed  to  JEfcome,  and  end  her  life  in  some 
holy  place  there ;  but  the  fatigues  of  the  lengthened  pil- 
grimage were  too  much  for  the  feeble  woman,  who  had  long 
been  bowed  down  by  sorrow ;  before  she  reached  Eome  she 
died,  at  Padua,  in  888*.  In  the  next  year  no  formal  embassy 
went  to  Italy ;  only  two  couriers^  were  despatched  with  letters 

1  There  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  Vita  Sti  Tbomae^  in  prose,  in  MS.  Cott.  Galig.  A. 
ziv.f  where,  in  the  poem  relating  to  him,  the  apostle  is  represented  as  being  sent  on 
a  similar  embassy  with  Andrew. 

2  ATilh.  Mahnesb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  Angl.  1.  c,  and  de  Reg.  Angl.  lib.  il  §  122 ; 
Matth.  Westm.  p.  333. 

3  Chron.  Sax.  Asser,  Florence. 

♦  Chron.  Sax.  888;  Ethelwerd,  vr,  517;  Flor.  i.  108. 
'  Twegen  hleaperas.    Chron.  Sax.  a.  889. 
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from  Alfred.  In  890,  Bemhelm,  an  abbot^,  was  charafed  with 
the  deliverance  of  the  customary  alms  in  the  name  of  his  Iri-ng. 
It  is  evident  from  all  the  accounts  which  we  possess,  that  this 
was  done  annually.  No  mention  is  made  of  a  regular  tithe; 
the  tribute  was  voluntarily  given,  to  obtain  those  advantages 
which  the  king  and  his  subjects  might  derive  from  Bome.  It 
is  a  remarkable  and  significant  fact,  that  amongst  the  am- 
bassadors to  the  Pope,  only  one,  the  last,  appears  to  have  been 
invested  with  ecdesiastical  dignity ;  the  king  usually  entrusted 
valuable  and  important  commissions  solely  to  his  most  con* 
fidential  officers. 

Two  accounts  may  be  m'entioned  here  in  reference  to  the  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  countries,  which  was  commenced  or  con- 
tmued  by  Alfred,  in  ecclesiastical  and  reUgiona  affiun.  Owing 
to  their  brevity  and  imperfect  condition,  they  unfortunately 
give  US  only  a  vague  i^ea  of  tliat  remc^fce  peViod ;  but  erm 
with  these  disadvantages  they  are  invaluable,  because  they 
are  confirmed  by  contemporary  authorities.  Asser^  mentions 
that  he  read  the  letters  and  saw  the  presents  which  were 
sent  to  his  king  by  Abel,  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  It 
appears  by  no  means  improbable  that  Sighelm  and  Athelstan, 
when  they  went  to  India,  or  on  their  return  from  thence, 
also  visited,  by  Alfred's  command,  the  land  of  promise  and 
revelation ;  that  they  were  gladly  received  by  the  patriarch, 
and  dismissed  to  the  far  western  island  with  a  letter  and 
with  gifts  to  their  king.  This  account  is  of  importance  in 
the  lustory  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  so  little  known 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Crusades,  as  one  of  the  rare 
traces  of  any  intercourse  between  the  Christian  land  of  the 
west  and  the  cradle  of  its  faith. 

The  other  notice  relates  to  a  neighbouring  island,  to  Ire- 
land, which  had  so  gloriously  distroguished  itself  at  the  first 
promulgation  of  Christiani^,  but  which  was  now  more  en- 
tirely excluded  from  its  historjr  than  Jerusalem;  for  the 
Celtic  Church,  after  the  separation  of  a  century,  would  not 
again  succumb  to  the  doctrmes  nor  the  increasingly  powerful 

1  Beornhelm  abbad.    Ghron.  Sax.  a.  890. 

^  P.  492 :  Nam  etiam  de  Hierosoljma  Abel  patriarcbae  epistolas  et  dona  illi 
directas  vidimus  et  legimns.  Simeon  Donelm.  copies  from  him ;  de  Gest.  Reg. 
Angl.  p.  684. 
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ascendency  of  Borne.  At  a  time  when  Alfred,  in  unison  with 
excellent  feUow-labourers,  was  Yigorously  occupied  in  re- 
establishing his  Church,  and  when  his  renown  had  traversed 
the  sea,  there  suddenly  appeared,  in  the  year  891,  on  the 
coast  of  Cornwall,  three  Scotchmen,  J)ubslane,  Macbeth,  and 
Maclinmun.  They  had  secretly  left  their  country ;  the  Chris- 
tian faith  was  grievously  on  the  decline  there,  and  Swi&eh 
(Subin^),  the  best  teacher  that  had  ever  appeared  amongst 
the  Scots,  was  dead ;  from  love  to  Ood  they  determined  to  go 
on  a  pilgrimage,  they  cared  little  whither.  In  a  fruil  boat, 
patched  together  out  of  the  hides  of  oxen,  and  provided  with 
food  for  a  week,  they  trusted  themselves  to  a  stormy  sea, 
and  did  not  land  until  the  expiration  of  seven  days.  As  soon 
as  they  left  their  miserable  bark,  they  hastened  to  the  King 
of  the  West  Saxons,  who  undoubtedly  received  these  Celtic 
sufferers  with  kindness,  and  when  they  laid  before  him  their 
wish  to  continue  their  pilgrimage  to  !EU>me  and  to  Jerusalem, 
he  granted  them  his  prot^tion  and  assistance  in  their  under- 
taking.  Only  one  of  them  Fetumed  home ;  he  perhaps  waa 
the  bearer  of  Abel's  letter^. 

The  limited  knowledge  which  we  can  gain  from  the  few 
records  of  Alfred's  intercourse  with  Eome  and  the  rest  of 
Christendom,  increases  our  desire  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  those  means  by  which,  in  a  short  period,  he  so  raised  the 
Church  of  his  country  from  its  state  of  total  decay,  as  to  gain 
for  her  and  for  himself  a  noble  position  in  Europe.  But  no 
connected  account  of  his  proceedings  has  reached  us,  and  we 
must  endeavour  to  gather  the  wished-for  information  from  in- 
cidental details.  The  history  of  all  the  West  Saxon  dioceses 
during  this  pmod  is  very  obscure,  yet  from  subsequent 
events  it  seems  probable  that  th^  sees  remained  substantiaUy 
the  same,  and  only  towards  the  west,  where  the  Grerman  in- 
fluence had  still  to  advance,  was  there  any  pro^ss  made. 
The  Saxon  and  AngHan  bishoprics  were  aU  subordinate  to  the 
primacy  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  But  the  guidance 
of  the  chief  pastor  had  become  weak  and  inefficient ;  for 
during  the  assaults  of  the  heathen,  neither  shepherd  nor 

^  Vide  Annales  Gambriae  and  Brat,  y  TTwysogion  in  Mon.  Hist.  Brit  p. 
886,  846. 

2  According  to  the  Cfaron.  Sax,  a.  891,  and  Florent.  Wig.  i  109.  Ethelwerd  iv. 
517,  only  mentions  the  pilgrimage  to  Rome  and  the  promised  land,  and  its  results. 
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flock  bad  thought  of  anytHing  but  savins;  tbeir  own  im- 
mediate possessions ;  and  owing  to  tbis  connision,  no  council 
seems  to  bave  been  beld.  Tbe  entire  structure,  weakened  by 
age,  tbreatened  to  fall  beneatb  tbe  storms  wbicb  surrounded 
it,  unless  some  skilful  master-workman  sbould  appear,  and 
repair  it  &om  its  foundation.  Tbis  tben,  as  soon  as  be  could 
attain  peace  and  leisure,  was  Alfred's  most  peculiar  care. 
We  bave  already  leamt  from  bimself  wbere  tbe  great  de- 
ficiency lay,  wbicb  bad  caused  sucb  a  lamentable  state  of 
tbings ;  and  tbose  men  wbom  tbe  king  selected  to  be  bis 
feUow-workers,  were  obliged  to  prepare  tbemselves  in  tbe 
most  effectual  manner  for  tbis  remedial  task.  Tbat  be  cbose 
four  native  Mercians  for  bis  first  counsellors  and  assistants, 
is  a  remarkable  confirmation  of  bis  own  assertion,  tbat  some 
sparks  of  improvement  and  cultivation  still  lingered  nortb  of 
tbe  Tbames. 

Tbe  zeal  of  Werfritb  of  Worcester  in  tbe  government  of 
bis  diocese  bas  already  been  noticed ;  Alfr^  appears  to  bave 
summoned  bim  frequently  into  Wessex,  to  advance  and 
discuss  matters  of  general  interest;  two  years  before  tbe 
king's  deatb,  Werfritb  took  part  in  an  assembly  at  Celcbytb^, 
He  survived  bis  king,  and  died  about  tbe  middle  of  tbe  reign 
of  Edward,  leaving  bebind  bim  wortby  memorials  of  bis  active 
exertions.  Tbe  second  notable  Mercian  was  Plegmund, 
wbom  Alfred  made  primate  at  tbe  deatb  of  Arcbbisbop 
Atbelred,  in  890^.  A  later  account  states,  tbat  wben  tbe 
Danes  took  possession  of  bis  country,  be  fled  from  tbem  into 
a  lonely  island  in  Cbesbire,  and  lived  tbere  as  a  bermit,  oc- 
cupied in  peaceful  labours,  until  tbe  King  of  Wessex  made 
bim  tbe  bigbest  dignitary  of  bis  Cburcb^.  Tbis  eminent  man 
bad  even  more  intimate  access  to  Alfred  tban  Werfritb ;  be 
straigbtway  became  bis  instructor  in  many  matters*:  tbat 
great  undertaking,  tbe  advancement  of  tbe  clergy  and  of  tbe 
people  to  a  bigher  degree  of  education,  was  doubtlessly 
placed  under  bis  superintendence.  During  Alfred's  life,  be 
bad  few  opportunities  of  appearing  in  bis  position  as  a  Prince 
of  tbe  Cburcb,  but  under  Edwara  be  again  took  bis  place  as 
a  wortby  successor  of  tbe  former  Arcbbisbops  of  Canterbury ; 

*  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  1074.  *  Asser,  p.  487. 

8  Gerrasius  Dorobern.  Acta  Poutif.  Cant.  Twysdcn  X.  Scriptt  1644. 

*  PleimnDdns  magister  Elfredi  regis.  Wilh.  Malinesb.  de  Gest  Pont.  Angl.  i.  200. 
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in  one  day  he  consecrated  seven  bishops ;  and  in  903  he 
made  a  solemn  journey  to  Bome  in  his  official  capacity.  Kis 
death  occurred  in  the  year  923^. 

Ethelstan  and  Werewulf,  also  natives  of  Mercia,  obeyed  a 
eiunmons  into  Wessex,  where  they  acted  as  priests  and  chap- 
lains in  the  immediate  service  of  the  king.  There  is  no 
further  information  concerning  them^.  In  Wessex  itself 
Alfred  found  no  individual  fitted  for  his  purpose,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Denewulf,  that  child  of  nature,  with  whom, 
if  tradition  is  to  be  believed,  he  became  acquainted  in  so  sin- 
gular a  manner  in  the  wilds  of  Somersetshire.  It  is,  however, 
historically  certain,  that  on  the  death  of  Dunbert,  in  879, 
Denewulf  became  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  that  he  too  lent 
vigorous. assistance  to  the  general  work,  and  governed  in  his 
diocese  until  the  beginning  of  Edward's  reign^.  The  remain- 
ing bishops  whose  names  are  known,  were  Swithulf  of  Boches- 
ter,  Ealheard  of  Dorchester,  Wulfsig  of  Sherborne,  Eahstan 
of  London*,  and  a  Bishop  Jlsne,  whose  see  is  not  mentioned^. 

But  the  island  did  not  possess  sufficient  internal  resources  to 
establish  so  great  a  work  as  that  which  Alfred  had  in  contem- 
plation. He  himself  exclaimed  sorrowfully,  that  learning 
must  now  be  sought  for  out  of  the  country ;  and  accordingly 
he  sent  messengers  into  Franconia,  where,  in  the  German 
and  Bomish  provinces,  many  monasteries  had  become  distin- 
guished for  the  diligent  study  carried  on  within  them,  under 
the  direction  of  efficient  men.  Amongst  them  he  hoped  to 
obtain  a  teacher  for  his  establishments.  He  was  successful 
in  finding  one  in  the  priest  and  monk  G-rimbald,  who  was  a 
most  excellent  singer,  particularly  skilful  in  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  adorned  with  every  good  qualification^.  In 
all  probability,  he  was  a  brother  in  the  Flemish  convent 
of  St.  Omer,  and  having  gained  the  permission  of  his  supe- 
riors, especially  of  the  Archbishop  Fulco  of  Bheims,  ne 
readily  agreed  to  go  to  Wessex.     The  account  is  much  less 

>  Chron.  Sax.  a.  928.  *  Asser,  p.  87. 

3  Florent.  Wigom,  edited  by  Thorpe,  L  97.    Cod.  Diplom.  n.  1086-1087. 

*  Chron.  Sax.  a.  897-898. 

^  Aelfr.  Testam.  ap.  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  314. 

•  Venerabilem  videlicet  vimm,  cantatorem  optimum  et  omni  modo  eccksiasticis 
discipUnis  et  in  divina  scriptara  emditissimTim  ct  omnibiu  bonis  moribus  ornatam. 
Aflser,  a.  a.  0. 
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certain  that  Giimbald  was  already  provost  of  that  convent 
when  Alfred  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Borne  with  his  &ther ;  at 
that  time  he  received  his  distinguished  guests  with  muck 
kindness,  and  by  his  merit  made  a  lasting  impression  on  tho 
mind  of  the  king's  son,  whose  old  and  &vourite  wish  was  at 
length  gratified,  when,  at  his  entreaty,  the  abbot  and  the 
brothers  of  St.  Omer  permitted  their  provost  to  depart  for 
England^.  Alfred  hkewise  obtained  a  Gbrman  monk,  a  man 
of  acute  intellect,  John,  the  old  Saxon,  probably  from  the 
monastery  of  Corbei^.  He  and  the  Fleming  were  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  priests,  to  assist  them  in  airanging 
new  convents,  and  in  imparting  instruction.  The  similarity 
of  name,  and  perhaps  an  expression  of  Asser's,  gave  rise,  at 
a  former  period,  to  the  Saxon  being  confounded  with  the  cele- 
brated John  Erigena,  the  father  of  the  Eealists ;  and  this 
confusion  has  caused  historiaas  to  mistake  one  for  the  other, 
or  even  to  represent  both  of  them  as  residing  at  the  same 
time  in  Alfred/s  court ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  the  Irishman  in  England  then ;  his  histoiy 
is  connected  with  the  person  and  couH;  of  Charles  the  Bald, 
and  of  the  Archbishop  Hincmar^.  GrrimbaLd  and  John  were 
Alfred's  mass  priests,  and  in  full  activity  at  the  completion 
of  his  translation  of  Gregory's  "  Pastoral  Care,"  as  he  men- 
tions them  with  high  praise  in  the  preface,  composed  afber 
the  year  890. 

At  length  Alfred  obtained  the  services  of  that  man  whose 
narration,  as  far  as  possible,  we  have  hitherto  followed.  The 
only  account  we  have  of  Asser  is  given  by  himself^  and  as 
he  describes  his  first  meeting  with  Alfred  very  minutely,  it 
ma^  not  be  deemed  undesirable  tb  give  his  own  words,  in 
which  many  interesting  details  of  the  king's  character  are 
contained.    "  About  tins  time"  (he  writes  of  the  year  884) 

1  Mabillon,  Acta  Sanct.  Ord.  Bened.  Sec.  IV.  ii.  511;  Wilh.  Malmesb.  lib.ii. 
§  122.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  Archbishop  Fuloo's  letter  to 
Alfred,  given  in  Wise's  Asser,  p.  123-129,  from  a  MS.  in  Winchester.  The  rest 
is  to  be  found  in  a  Goitonian  manuscript  extracted  in  the  Monastioan  An^icamuii, 
iL  435,  new  edition. 

'Asser,  p.  487,  493;  Mabillon,  ii.  509. 

*  Asser  calls  his  John  "  aoerrimi  ingenii  virum,"  and  thus  Ingulph.  p.  470,  and 
Mafanesb.  iL  §  122,  easilj  confound  him  with  the  Dialectician.  The  account 
of  the  attack  is  very  similar  in  Asser  and  Malmesbury. 
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"  I  came  into  Saxony  from  the  extreme  limits  of  Western 
Britain,  summoned  by  the  king.  After  I  had  set  out,  I 
arrived,  through  many  wide-intervening  ways,  in  the  country 
of  the  South  Saxons,  which  is  called  in  Saxon,  Suthseaxe 
(Sussex),  guided  by  some  of  that  nation.  There  I  first  saw 
him  in  the  royal  vill  called  Dene^.  After  being  kindly  re- 
ceived by  him,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  he  urgently 
entreated  me  to  devote  myself  to  his  service,  to  give  myseu 
wholly  up  to  him,  and  for  his  love  to  relinquish  all  my  pos- 
sessions on  the  other  side  of  the  Severn ;  he  promised  to 
compensate  me  richly,  as  he  actually  did.  However,  I  answered 
that  I  could  not  immediately  consent  without  consideration, 
whilst  it  did  not  seem  to  me  right  to  forsake  those  holy 
places  in  which  I  had  been  brought  up,  educated,  and  conse- 
crated, for  the  sake  of  earthly  honour  and  power,  unless  I 
were  compelled  to  do  so.  Upon  this  he  said :  *  If  you  cannot 
venture  so  £Eir,  at  least  grant  me  the  half  of  your  service : 
live  six  months  with  me,  and  the  same  time  in  Wales.'  But 
I  replied  that  I  could  not  directly  promise  even  this  without 
the  approbation  of  my  fidends.  But  when  I  perceived  how 
much  ne  seemed  to  desire  my  service  (although  I  could  not 
tell  why),  I  agreed  to  return  to  him  at  the  end  of  six  months, 
if  I  continued  well,  with  such  an  answer  as  should  be  ad- 
vantageous to  me  and  mine,  and  agreeable  to  him.  He  de- 
clared that  he  was  satisfied  with  this,  and  when  I  had  given 
my  word  to  be  with  him  again  at  the  appointed  time,  we  left 
him  on  the  fourth  day  and  rode  homewards.  But  soon  after 
we  had  parted  from  him,  a  dreadful  fever  attacked  me  at 
Winchester,  where,  for  more  than  a  year,  I  hovered  day  and 
night  between  life  and  death.  I  could  not,  therefore,  go  to 
him  as  I  had  promised  at  the  time  fixed,  and  he  sent  mes- 
sengers to  hasten  my  journey  and  inquire  the  reasons  for  my 
delay.  As  I  was  unal)le  to  go,  I  sent  another  messenger  to 
inform  him  of  the  cause,  and  to  assure  him  that  as  soon  as  I 
recovered  I  would  ftdfil  my  promise.  When  the  sickness 
left  me,  all  my  fidends  agieed  to  my  promise  for  the  sake  of 
ben^tmg  our  sanctuary  and  all  its  inmates,'  and  I  devoted 
myself  to  the  king's  service,  stipulating  that  I  should  tarry 
with  hiTn  six  months  in  every  year,  either  six  consecutively, 
or  alternately  three  in  Wales  and  three  in  Saxony,  so  that 

1  Then  is  a  West  and  an  East  Dean  near  Chichester. 
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this  condition  was  in  this  respect  also  serviceable  to  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Davidi.*' 

According  to  this,  Asser  was  by  birth  a  Wejishman,  and 
had  been  brcnight  up  and  ordained  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of 
St.  David,  which  at  that  time  suffered  much  from  the  violence 
of  King  Hemeid,  who  once  drove  out  all  the  inmates  of  the 
convent,  with  the  Archbishop  Novis,  a  relation  of  Asser,  and 
Asser  himself.  Thus,  when  Asser  was  allowed  to  have 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  mighty  Saxon  king,  he  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  turn  it  to  the  profit  of  his  monastery 
and  his  native  land.  He  continues :  "  When  I  returned  to 
him  at  the  royal  vill  called  Leonaford,  I  was  honourably 
received  b^  him,  and'remained  with  him  six  months  from  that 
time  at  his  court,"  busily  occupied  in  various  matters,  and 
munificently  rewarded,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

These  were  the  same  men  whom,  in  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  the  deliverance  of  the  country,  Alfred  placed  in 
supreme  authority  over  all  affairs  relating  to  churches  and 
schools:  they  appear  to  have  acted  in  the  most  beautifril 
mutual  harmony.  The  archbishop  and  the  two  bishops,  it 
may  be  presumed,  took  charge  of  the  Church  in  their  oviFn 
dioceses ;  to  the  foreigners  their  proper  duties  were  assigned. 
Scarcely  one  convent  in  Wessex  could  have  survived  the 
years  of  war ;  the  regulation  had  in  every  place  become  lax, 
either  on  account  of  the  attacks  of  the  Danes,  or  because 
the  people  could  not  resolve  to  exchange  the  abundance  of 
worldly  riches  for  a  needy  conventual  life.  Besides,  it  ap- 
pears that  in  earlier  times  the  Saxons  were  much  less  favour- 
ably dispt>sed  towards  monastic  establishments  than  their 
English  neighbours^,  for  before  the  reign  of  Alfred  very 
litne  notice  is  to  be  found  of  any  ecclesiastical  foundation  of 
the  Idnd^  But  the  earnest,  indefatigable  king  had  long 
knoWn  that  all  instruction  and  improvement  in  knowledge 

1  Asser,  p.  487-488.  The  latter  sentence  is  merely  guessed  at,  the  ori^nal  is 
perfectly  unintelligible :  "  £t  ilia  (conditione?)  adjuyaretur  per  rudimenta  Saneta 
Degni,  in  omni  causa,  tamen  pro  riribus."  The  name  of  the  church  b  also  muti- 
lated. But  the  account  is  entirely  characteristic  of  Asser,  Who,  to  carry  on  a 
fraud  in  his  name,  would  take  the  trouble  to  add  to  "  ad  regionem  dextralinm 
Saxonum,"  **  quae  Sazonice  Suthseaxum  appellatur  ?**  No  one  but  Asser,  the 
Monk  of  St.  David,  wrote  thus. 

2  Quia  per  multa  retroacta  annorum  curricula  monasticae  vitae  desiderium  ab 
ilia  tota  gente,  nee  non  et  a  multis  aliis  gentibus  funditis  desierat.  Asser,  p.  498. 
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were  cherished  in  them.  He  promoted  with  the  greatest 
zeal  the  restoration  of  old  monasteries,  and  the  erection  of 
new  ones.  GDhe  superintendence  of  them  was  undertaken 
by  learned  monks  firom  abroad,  and  those  priests  and  firiars 
whom  they  directed,  formed  the  body  of  those  congregations 
in  which  the  children  of  the  land  were  to  be  brought  up. 
The  establishments  prospered,  and  were  followed  by  schools, 
in  which  instruction  was  given  in  reading  and  writing,  in  the 
mother  tongue  and  in  Latin,  and  above  all,  in  the  books  and 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion. 

The  following  accounts  relate  to  these  foundations  of  the 
king,  and  the  men  by  whom  their  offices  were  held.  At 
"Winchester,  latterly  the  chief  city  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  king- 
dom, the  new  monastery  (Newminster,  Hyde  Abbey)  was 
founded,  and  Qrimbald  was  appointed  abbot  of  the  same^. 
Al&ed  could  not  complete  this  establishment  in  his  lifetime^ 
having  planned  it  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  any  other. 
His  son  finished  it,  in  memory  of  his  father,  by  whom  it  had 
been  commenced,  and  in  the  former  part  of  the  foUowing 
century  it  attained  great  importance.  From  gratitude  to- 
wards CK)d,  and  in  remembrance  of  his  deliverance  from  great 
danger,  Alfred  caused  a  convent  for  monks  to  be  built  upon 
Athelney,  where  he  had  once  been  obHged  to  make  a  strong- 
hold, with  a  few  faithful  adherents,  although  there  were  many 
difficulties  arising  from  the  thickets  and  marshes,  which  ren- 
dered the  island  almost  inaccessible.  John,  the  old  Saxon, 
was  placed  there  as  abbot,  with  a  small  number  of  Erankish 
monks,  who  resolved  to  dwell  together  in  the  desert,  devoted 
to  the  service  of  God  and  the  instruction  of  themselves  and 
others^. 

Even  amongst  the  children  who  went  thither  to  be  taught 
and  educated  for  priests  and  monks,  there  were  a  great 
many  foreigners ;  Asser  himself  had  seen  a  youth  of  hea- 
then, perhaps  of  Danish  birth,  who  afterwards  adopted  the 
monastic  habit'.    The  universal  dislike  of  the  Saxons  for 

>  Wilb.  Malmetb.  lib.  ii.  §  122 ;   Ingalpli.  p.  870 ;  Monastic  Anglic,  ii.  437,  ff. 

3  Wilh.  Malmesb.  Gest.  Pontif.  Angl.  il  255,  says  of  the  monks  in  Athelney,  in 
fhe  twelfth  century:  "  Sunt  panci  nnmero  et  pauperes,  sed  qni  egestatem  snam 
qnietis  et  solitndlnis  amore  vel  magni  pendant  yel  consolentnr." 

*  Unom  paganicae  gentis,  javenem  admodnm  vidimus,  non  nltimum  scilicet 
eomm,  p.  490. 
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monachism,  but  more  particularly  the  Beclosion  of  Athelnejr, 
preyented  this  place  trom  ever  attaining  great  prosperity. 
1?erhapB,  too,  the  wicked  attack  which  was  made  upon  the 
]]£&  of  John  the  Abbot,  which  Asser  has  so  copiously  detailed 
from  the  account  of  an  eye-witness^,  might  have  been  another 
cause  of  its  unpopularity.  A  certain  number  of  the  Eraddsh 
monks  had  coBspii^d  against  their  superior ;  two  of  them, 
armed,  crept  after  him  into  the  church,  when  he  retired  there 
at  night  to  pray  alone,  insidiously  intending  to  murder  him. 
But  he  heard  the  sound  made  by  the  first  movement  of  the 
murderers,  and  not  being;  ignorant  of  the  use  of  arms,  the 
powerM  Saxon  defended  himself  until  the  brothers  came  to 
his  assistance.  Although  severely  wounded,  he  escaped  with 
his  life,  and  the  villains  were  afterwards  justly  punished.  So 
scandalous  an  event  was  sufficient  to  damage  the  good  cause 
seriously,  and  indeed  it  gave  a  severe  check  to  the  esta- 
blishment  of  foreign  priests  in  English  cloisters. 

Nevertheless  Asser,  the  scholar  of  St.  David's,  was  called 
upon  to  exert  himself  in  the  organization  of  monasteries  and 
their  schools.  "We  will  return  to  his  own  words  on  this 
topic:  at  the  expiration  of  the  eight  months,  he  says, 
'^  After  I  had  frequently  asked  his  (the  king's)  permission 
to  depart,  which  permission,  however,  I  could  not  obtain, 
and  hieui  at  length  resolved  to  demand  it,  he  sent  for  me  on 
Christmas  eve^,  and  delivered  to  me  two  letters,  which  con- 
tained lists  of  the  possessions  of  two  monasteries,  called  in 
Saxon  Amgresbyri^  and  Banwille.  These  two  convents  he 
gave  to  me  from  that  day,  with  all  i^pertaining  to  them,  and 
with  them  a  costly  silk  pallium  and  a  man's  load  of  incense, 
with  words  to  tms  effect:  he  did  not  give  me  so  little 
now  because  he  was  unwilling  to  give  me  still  more  at  a 
ftiture  time.  And  on  a  later  occasion,  and.  quite  unex- 
pectedly, he  conferred  upon  me  Exeter,  with  all  the  parishes 
belonging  to  it  in  Wessex  and  Cornwall. .  And  then  I  re- 
ceived permission  to  make  a  journey  to  these  convents,  which 
were  richly  endowed  with  valuable  estates,  and  from  thence, 
homeward*." 

"We  cannot  venture  to  judge  from  this  that  Asser  was 

1  Ut  audivimns  de  eo  a  qnibnsdam  referentiboB.  ^  Probablj,  in  886. 

*  Galled  in  one  MS.  Congresbnrjr,  a  place  near  Banwell,  in  Somerset. 

*  Asser,  p.  488,  489. 
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SO  munificently  rewarded  merely  on  account  of  his  learned 
services  as  the  king's  teacher,  he  also  took  an  important 
part  in  the  practical  exercise  of  his  teachings,  and  mnn.  his 
promotion  to  the  office  of  abbot,  and  even  bishop^  he  was 
unked  for  ever  to  Alfred  and  his  country. 

It  is  certain  that  he  became  a  bishop,  but  the  time  when  this 
took  place,  as  well  as  the  diocese  in  which  he  was  established, 
is  less  dear.  It  is  mentioned  by  our  authorities  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  The  king's  own  expression,  in  his  Preface 
to  the  ^'  Pastoral  Care,*'  is  indisputable :  he  there  alludes  to 
liis  Bishop  Asser^,  with  whose  assistance  he  completed  the 
translation  of  the  book.  Besides,  a  number  of  documents 
from  the  year  901  to  909  were  signed  by  Bishop  Asser, 
giving  no  clue,  unfortunately,  to  his  diocese^ ;  at  last,  in  the 
collected  manuscripts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Year-books,  we 
find  that  Asser,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  died  in  the  year  910. 
According  to  this,  the  old  West  Saxon  bishopric  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  his  king ;  but  elsewhere,  until  the  begiu- 
ning  of  the  tenth  century,  we  meet  with  Bishop  Wulfsige 
of  Sherborne,  who,  as  weU  as  Asser,  might  have  been  included 
amongst  the  unmentioned  bishops  in  Alfi^d's  will».  Nothing 
remains  then  but  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  after  the  death 
of  Alfred,  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  I.,  Asser  succeeded  to 
the  diocese,  and  thereupon  took  up  his  final  residence  in 
Wessex.  His  own  account  by  no  means  contradicts  this,  in 
which  he  asserts  that  Alfred  gave  him  Exeter,  with  a  paro- 
chial district  (he  expressly  says,  not  diocese)  in  Cornwall 
and  Wessex.  He  here  presided  oyer  districts  for  which,  as  a 
Briton,  he  was  peculiarly  adapted,  and  over  those  Saxon 
parishes  which,  only  lately  arranged,  passed  over  with  their 
bishop  to  Sherborne,  after  the  death  of  Wulfeige*.  The 
eertamty  that  Exeter  was  first  raised  to  a  bishopric  under 
Edward  the  Confessor,  cannot  be  afiected  by  this  view  of  the 
matter ;  the  loose  political  connexion  of  the  state  with  the 

1  Mt  ABsere  mintun  biscepe. 

*  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  No.  885,  887, 1076, 1077, 1082, 1085, 1087. 

*  Dam  (bisceope)  sat  Sdrebnrnam ;  in  the  Latin  text,  et  Assero  de  Shirebnm. 

*  I  entirely  agree  here  with  the  reasons  given  by  Lingard,  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ghnrch,  ii  420,  428,  ed.  il,  for  differing  with 
Wright,  Biogr.  Brit.  Lit.  p.  406,  ff. 
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Celtic  subjects  by  no  means  admitted  of  unity  in  Church 
goyemment,  although  the  endeavour  to  restore  such  union 
had  not  ceased.  -Thus  it  is  quite  clear,  that  in  addition  to 
his  labours  in  the  court,  Asser  took  an  active  part  in  the 
management  of  churches  and  monasteries.  But  there  is  still 
something  to  be  added  to  the  history  of  the  latter.  Unques- 
tionably, women  feel  much  more  inclination  than  men  to  re- 
nounce the  world,  and  take  upon  them  monastic  vowb.  For 
a  long  period  nunneries  had  already  existed  in  Wessex,  like 
that  at  Wareham,  on  the  south  coast.  Two  new  ones  were 
now  established,  which  were  in  existence  until  their  final 
abolishment,  at  the  time  of  the  Eeformation.  At  Shaftesbury, 
in  Dorset,  '*  at  the  south  gate,''  Alfred  founded  a  house  for 
nuns,  perhaps  in  the  year  887 ;  and  having  endowed  it,  as  well 
as  the  convent  at  Winchester,  with  rich  benefices,  he  placed 
his  second  daughter  Ethelgiva  in  it  as  abbess,  and  many  noble 
ladies  entered  with  her.  The  king's  daughter,  whose  health 
was  infirm  (she  was  probably  deformed  or  lame),  had  chosen 
this  mode  of  life  in  a  oeHeving  spirit,  and  was  consecrated  to 
the  Church  in  her  early  youtP :  and  Alfred's  wife,  Elswitha, 
for  her  soul's  salvation,  dedicated  a  nunnery  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  at  Winchester,  where  she  might  retreat  after  the  death 
of  her  husband,  and  end  her  days^.  Ethelred  and  Ethelfleda 
manifested  equal  zeal  in  Mercia;  they  founded  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Peter  at  Gloucester,  endowed  it  with  costly  gifts, 
and  placed  there  the  relics  of  the  hol^  King  Oswald^. 

Arber  having  thus  collected  the  mstorical  facts,  a  glance 
must  be  given  to  the  high  moral  purpose  which  our  Alfred 
kept  constantly  in  viewm  all  those  appointments  and re^- 
lations,  and  which  we  have  placed  above  all  others  in  treating 
this  subject.  His  clergy  were  once  more  raised  from  their 
degraded  condition,  and  by  means  of  instruction  and  know- 
ledge a  new  and  better  life  was  infused  into  the  Church.   But 

1  Besides,  Asser,  p.  485,  495,  the  docnment  of  the  establishment,  Begisimm 
de  Shaftesbory.  Kemble,  n.  310,  where  it  is  said:  "And  mine  dochte  Angeljne 
for  panne  hie  was  on  broken  ibadod ;"  this  is  signed  by  Apered  Arcebisceop  as 
witness.  Florence  and  Simeon  mention  the  foundation  in  the  year  887;  v. 
Monast.  Anglic,  ii.  471,  ff. 

'  Monast.  Anglic,  ii.  451,  from  the  remaining  annals  of  the  establishment 

s  Wilh.  Mahnesb.  de  Gest.  Pontif.  iv.  283. 
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he  likewise  desired  that  the  rest  of  the  people  might  have  a 
share  in  instruction,  that  his  whole  kingdom  might  advanoe 
in  civilisation  and  morality.  That  was  the  extensive  sphere 
of  action  to  which  he  appomted  men  like  Asser  and  Flegmund. 
With  such  an  object  he  did  not  scruple  to  introduce  these 
foreigners.  In  the  churches  and  convent  schools  their  labours 
commenced,  sometimes  under  the  most  unfavourable  circum- 
stances ;  but  their  results  became  evident  in  the  next  ten 
years,  when  under  Alfired's  immediate  successor  the  West 
Saxon  clergy  took  a  much  higher  position  in  education  than 
they  had  ever  done  before. 

But  in  the  present  day  nothing  increases  our  pleasure  more 
than  when  we  read  that  Alfred  acted  with  the  same  noble 
spirit,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  coadjutors,  for  the  mental 
advantage  of  the  laity.  The  king's  own  words,  in  his  cele- 
brated preface,  most  clearly  confimi  this.  His  wish  is,  '^  that 
all  the  freebom  youth  of  his  people,  who  possess  the  means, 
may  persevere  in  learning,  so  long  as  they  have  no  other  affairs 
to  prosecute,  until  thej  can  perfectly  read  the  English  Scrip- 
tures, and  such  as  desure  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service 
of  the  Church  may  be  taught  Latin^.*'  Golden  words,  such 
as  have  been  seldom  uttered,  by  a  great  man  of  the  middle 
ages ;  and  only  in  much  later  days,  with  equal  force  by  the 
Beformers  of  the  Church.  As  the  most  beautiful  fulfilment 
and  realisation  of  this  wish,  Asser  relates  in  what  manner  the 
king  commenced  the  work  in  his  own  family.  He  gave  his 
children  that  complete  educatiqa,  the  want  of  which  he 
so  painfully  felt  in  his  own  case.  £[is  youngest  son  Ethel- 
werd,  who  in  particular  showed  great  talent  for  intellectual 
pursuits,  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  experienced  teachers, 
with  almost  all  the  children  of  the  nobiuty,  and  many  who 
were  not  noble.  The  sons  of  the  members  or  the  royal  house- 
hold, whom  he  loved  no  less  than  his  own,  he  caused  to  be 
taught  with  great  care,  and  was  himself  very  frequently  pre- 
sent during  their  instruction.    In  this  schooP  they  eagerly 

1  Dset  eall  sio  g^ognV  "Se  nil  Is  on  angelcynne  iriora  monna  "Sara  ik  tSa  speda 
JiAbben,  tSset  hie  daBin  befeolaii  msBgen  sien  to  liommiga  oSfante,  "Sa  hwile  tSe 
hie  to  Banre  o^erre  note  ne  maegen  o^  9one  first  "Se  hie  wel  cnnnen  englisc  gewrit 
aradan.  Isre  mon  silvan  iiii^ar  on  laeden  ge^iode  tSa  "^e  mon  foirSor  heran  wille. 
and  to  hieran  hade  d6n  wille.    MS.  Hatton.  20. 

*  Asser,  p.  485 :  Cnm  omnibns  pene  totius  regioms  nobilibns  infiintibns,  et 
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learnt  to  read,  and  even  to  write  Latin  and  Saxon ;  bo  that 
before  they  were  old  enough  to  take  part  in  hunting  and  other 
manly  exercises,  such  ao  are  suitable  and  honourable  for  noble- 
men, they  were  fully  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts.  Edward, 
his  eldest  son,  and  !^helswitha,  his  daughter,  always  remained 
at  court,  under  the  charge  of  their  attendants  and  nurses,  and 
were  highly  esteemed  by  every  one,  natives  and  foreigners, 
on  account  of  their  affability  and  gentleness,  and  subjection  to 
their  father, "  in  which,"  Asser  writes,  "  they  continue  to  this 
day.  Besides  their  other  employments,  they  also  pursue  in 
their  leisure  hours  the  study  of  the  liberal  sciences ;  they 
have  learned  the  Psalms,  Saxon  books,  e^cially  Saxon 
poems,  and  they  read  very  frequently." 

A  regalar  establishment  wa^  also  formed  in  Alfred's  court, 
where,  in  the  constant  occupation  of  teaching  and  learning, 
great  bleesiiiga  accrued  toliiB  fimrily  and  subiecfcB.  E,ren 
those  who  were  destined  to  rule  in  future,  and  who,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  customs  of  the  age,  were  more  disposed  to 
cultivate  their  bodily  than  their  mental  powers,  participated 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  instruction,  and  became  in  parti- 
cular well  acquainted  with  the  poetry  of  their  native  land. 
With  touching  enry  the  imtaught  old  looked  upon  the  more 
fortunate  young ;  and  those  judges  and  officers  who  had  been 
so  severely  censured  by  the  mng  for  their  ignorance,  and  who 
found  learning  to  read  too  difficult  a  task,  caused  their  sons 
and  relations,  or  their  freedmen  or  servants,  who  had  been 
taught  at  school,  to  read  night  and  day  from  books,  and  to  re- 
cite their  contents ;  whilst  they  themselves  lamented  heartily 
their  own  neglected  childhood,  and  extolled  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  the  youth  of  the  present  times^. 

What  pure  happiness  must  have  been  felt  by  the  great 
king,  when  he  witnessed  such  progress  amongst  his  own  chil- 
dren,  and  the  larger  portion  of  his  youthfiil  subjects !  How 
vast  was  the  improvement  now  in  the  country  south  of  the 
Thames,  compared  with  its  state  in  the  comfortless  period 
when  he  began  to  reign ! 

etiam  mtJtis  ignobifibiis,  sub  diligenti  magistronim  cnra  tradHus  est,  in  qua  schola, 
etc. ;  p.  486 :  et  Uteris  imbnere  lohis  die  noctaqne  inter  caetera  non  desinebat. 

1  Snspirantes  niminm  intima  mente  dolebant,  eo  quod  in  jarentnte  sua  talibns 
studiis  non  studuerint,  felices  arbitrantes  hnjos  temporis  juyenes,  etc.  Asser,  p. 
497  (in  conclusion). 


•  I 
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SUPPLEMENT  TO  SECTION  V. 

The  idea  of  attributing  the  establishment  of  a  university 
to  Alfred,  of  whom  so  many  incorrect  assertions  have  been 
made,  could  only  have  originated  with  persons  totally  unac- 
customed to  critical  reflection,  and  living  at  a  much  later 
date,  and  in  an  age  of  mere  pretension  to  learning.  A  visit 
which  Queen  Elizabeth  paid  to  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
in  the  year  1564,  gave  occasion  to  an  inventive  orator  to 
boast  of  the  superior  antiquity  of  this  institution  to  that  of 
Oxford,  in  a  clever  Latin  oration.  Upon  this  there  ensued, 
between  the  two  seats  of  scholastic  wisdom  in  England,  a 
dispute  which  was  carried  on  through  many  decennia  with 
the  greatest  obstinacy.  The  most  absurd  arguments  were 
used  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  establish  the  dates  of  their 
respective  establishments,  and  to  bring  them  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  the  development  of 
Christianity  amongst  the  Britons,  and  even  to  the  Deluge. 
An  edition  of  Asser,  which  was  compiled  in  1603,  from  a  pre- 
pared manuscript  in  the  possession  of  the  celebrated  historian 
Camden,  aimed  to  destroy  the  proofs  brought  forward  by  the 
learned  men  of  Cambridge.  In  this  book  is  to  be  found  a 
detailed  account  of  the  serious  discord  which  arbse  in  886 
at  Oxford,  between  Grimbald  and  the  old  scholars  whom  he 
had  found  there  on  his  arrival,  and  who  refused  to  conform 
to  his  new  foreign  regulations.  This  strife  had  lasted  for 
three  years,  when  Alfred  himself  went  to  Oxford  to  appease 
it.  The  adversaries  of  Grrimbald  had  represented  to  him, 
and  endeavoured  to  prove  from  ancient  annals,  that  although 
their  institution  had  certainly  lost  somewhat  of  its  importance 
owing  to  the  oppressions  of  later  days,  it  had  flourished  for 
centuries  by  means  of  its  acts  and  institutes ;  and  that  Grildas, 
Melkinus,  Jfennius,  Kentigem,  and  others,  had  there  studied 
pious  literature,  and  that  even  Saint  Germanus  had  remained 
there  for  half  a  year.  Alfred  succeeded  in  pacifying  the  quarrel, 
and  Grimbald  indignantly  returned  to  his  monastery  at  Win- 
chester^. So  far  this  genuine  Oxford  invention,  in  which  we 
perceive  not  only  the  endeavour  to  nullify  the  assertion  of  its 

^  The  well-known  paragraph  in  Asser,  p.  489,  490.    Turner,  History  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  book  v.  chap.  vi.  n.  42. 
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opponents,  but  also  that  spirit  so  characteristic  of  the  place  in 
aU  ages,  the  propensity  to  decry  everything  foreign. 

But  Archbishop  Parker,  the  well-known  scholar  and  be- 
nefactor of  Cambridge,  had  already,  in  1574,  caused  the 
first  edition  of  Asser  to  be  printed,  m  which  this  suspicious 
narration  was  not  to  be  found.  Ko  other  manuscript  of  the 
Siogiaphy,  not  even  the  oldest,  which  was  then  still  uninjured, 
contained  a  trace  of  it.  Whether  Camden  allowed  hunself 
to  be  misled  by  so  manifest  an  invention,  is  doubtful.  No- 
thing but  an  infatuated  desire  of  supporting  ridiculous  asser- 
tions could  have  so  jar  carried  away  the  Oxford  scholars,  as 
to  make  them  perpetuate  such  a  fallacy. 

Having  once  accepted  fabulous  evidence,  it  was  an  easy 
step  to  bring  to  the  assistance  of  their  theory  confirmations 
from  sources  familiar  to  the  people,  namely,  the  Legends  of 
the  Saints.  !N'ot  only  was  Grimbald  asserted  to  have  been 
professor  at  Oxford,  in  the  days  of  Alfred,  but  St.  Neot,  that 
pretended  kinsman  and  pious  admonisher  of  the  afflicted 
king,  was  likewise  made  to  contribute  in  an  especial  manner, 
by  his  counsels,  to  the  foundation  of  schools  in  Oxford^. 

I  have  purposely  hesitated  about  bringing  so  purely  my- 
thical a  personage  into  the  narration  of  Alfred's  nfe,  but  on 
some  accounts  he  deserves  to  be  briefly  noticed. 

There  are  several  Biographies  of  St.  Neot,  some  in  Latin, 
one  (MS.  Cotton.  Vespasian  D.  xiv.)  in  very  good  Saxon. 
The  original  manuscript  must  have  belonged  to  the  tenth 
century,  when  Alfreds  deeds  and  experiences,  which  are 
there  mentioned,  had  already  been  formed  into  traditions  by 
the  islanders.  '  The  saint  is  of  course  the  principal  person, 
but  as  the  great  king,  who  had  been  dead  for  more  than  the 
age  of  man,  was  his  contemporary  and  relation,  he  was  also 
drawn  into  the  circle  of  tradition. 

The  saint  is  called  "  iN'eotus,  qui  erat  cognatus  suus,"  in  a 
suspicious  article  in  the  false  Annals  of  Asser,  omitted  in  the 
Vita.  Several  manuscripts  of  legends  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
him  a  son  of  Ethelwulf,  and  consequently  Alfred's  brother. 

I  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  Alfred  in  his  earlier  years  may 
have  been  connected  with  this  saiat,  who  lived  in  the  south- 
west of  England,  and  unquestionably  flourished  about  the 

>  J.  BrcmptoQ,  Chronicon  ap.  Twjsden,  X  Seriptt.  p.  Sli. 
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middle  of  the*iiiath  century,  and  that  he  may  have  taken  advice 
from  him,  and  generally  held  him  in  high  estimation^.  It  is 
also  probable  that  St.  Neot,  the  day  of  whose  death  is  noticed 
in  the  calendar  on  the  dlst  July,  was  already  dead  in  the  year 
877,  when,  according  to  the  legend,  he  appeared  to  the  king 
in  a  dream  at  Athelney.  In  all  the  authorities  adduced,  the 
assertion,  that  the  closest  blood-relationship  existed  between 
the  two,  rests  on  a  very  slight  foundation,  and  it  can  scarcely 
be  credited  that,  iu  modem  times,  a  man  who  has  gained  for 
himself  much  merit  as  an  English  historian,  can  go  even 
fiirther  than  the  monks  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries 
in  identifying  this  saiut  with  Alfiped*s  half-brother,  Athelstan, 
King  of  Kent,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  after  the  year  851. 

John  Whitaker,  in  his  book,  which  appeared  in  1809^, 
zealously  endeavours  to  support  this  opinion.  According  to 
hnn,  the  King  of  Kent,  ailer  bravely  fighting  against  the 
Danes,  and  being  unable  to  save  his  country,  renounced  the 
glories  and  sufferings  of  the  world,  became  a  monk,  and  in 
this  character  diligently  studied  the  Scriptures  in  solitude, 
and  occupied  himself  zealously  with  pious  devotions. 

A  conjecture  like  this,  which  selects  the  highest  and  best 
individuals,  and  blends  them  one  with  another  at  its  own  dis- 
cretion, cannot  be  of  much  value,  and  it  was  very  easy  to 
refute  such  arbitra^  decisions  by  a  somewhat  more  profound 
comparison  of  the  Legend  of  St.  Neot  with  general  history*. 
Nevertheless,  we  find  in  the  notorious  "  Tracts  for  the 
Times,"  by  means  of  which  the  later  movements  from  Oxford 
to  Eome  have  been  facilitated,  a  popular  Life  of  St.  Neot^ 
composed  by  a  very  skilful  hand,  in  which  a  romantic  account 
is  given  of  the  transformation  of  King  Athelstan  into  a  saint, 
on  the  battle-field  upon  the  sea-shore,  amongst  the  corpses  of 
the  slaughtered  Danes.    It  is  sad  that  tales  of  such  late 

^Ingalpb.  p.  870,  says:  Bex  Alfredns  sanctonun  pedibns  accHyis  et  sabditas- 
S.  NeotTun  in  snmma  Teneratione  habebat 

^  The  Life  of  St.  Neot,  p.  69-87. 

*  This  was  first  done  by  Turner,  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  book  v.  chap.  v.,. 
and  in  a  book  by  Gorharo,  the  History  and  Antiqnities  of  Ejrnesbnry  and  St. 
Neot*8,  in  Huntingdonshire,  ii.  1820-1824,  which  treats  circnmstantially  of  the 
saint,  and  the  later  reverence  paid  to  him,  and  m  which  also  the  Saxon  Vita  is 
printed.  Amongst  other  things,  Gorham  refers  to  the  absurd  assertions  of  the 
Oxford  professor,  i.  41-48. 

h2 
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origin  should  be  diffused  intentionally  amongst  the  people, 
with  a  view  to  their  reHgious  instruction. 

Those  early  ages  were  prolific  in  romantic  fictions,  founded 
in  some  degree  on  fact,  fey  way  of  contrast  to  the  foregoing, 
I  will  here  add  an  anecdote  connected  with  Alfred,  for  which 
I  could  find  no  other  place  in  the  book. 

John  of  Tynemoutn,  a  collector  of  anecdotes  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  who  likewise  wrote  a  Life  of  St.  Neot,  relates 
the  following  poetical  incident^ : 

One  day,  when  Alfred  was  hunting  in  the  forest,  he  heard 
the  cry  of  an  infant,  which  appeared  to  come  from  a  tree. 
He  despatched  his  huntsmen  to  seek  for  the  voice.  They 
climbed  the  tree,  and  found  on  the  top,  in  an  eagle's  nest,  a 
wondrously  beautiful  child,  clothed  in  purple,  and  with 
golden  bracelets  on  its  arms.  The  king  commanded  that  it 
should  be  cared  for,  baptised,  and  weU  educated.  In  remem- 
brance of  the  singular  discovery,  he  caused  it  to  be  named 
Nestingus^.  It  was  added,  that  the  great-granddaughter  of 
this  foundHng  was  one  of  the  ladies  of  whom  King  Edgar 
was  passionately  enamoured. 


VI. 

ALFEED  AS  AK  AUTHOE,  AND  THE  INSTEUCTOE  OP  HIS  PEOPLE 
IN  ALL  KINDS  OF  TTSEFITL  KNOWLEDGE. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  endeavoured  to  depict  the 
noble  zeal  which  animated  the  king  in  his  efforts  to  advance 
the  political  and  social  well-being  of  his  people.  He  did  not 
strive  to  repair  the  ruins  around  him  by  general  measures 
only,  but  also  by  directing  his  attention  to  many  individual 
details  of  reform  and  improvement,  and  thus,  aided  by  the 
most  unwearied  energy,  he  attained  success.  "When  we  con- 
sider this,  an  involuntary  wish  arises  to  penetrate  into  the 
inmost  workings  of  the  spirit  of  that  monarch  who  was  ac- 
tuated by  such  pure  mor^  ideas  in  an  age  so  proportionably 
rude,  and  who  sought  to  make  those  ideas  the  motive  powers 

>  Dagdale,  Monasticon  Anglioannm,  i.  256,  ed.  i.  from  the  Historia  Aarea  of  John 
Tinemnth.  MS.  in  Bibl.  Bodl.  lib.  21.  cap.  117. 

*  J.  Grimm,  in  his  Historj  of  the  German  Language,  gives  many  other  eqnallf 
interesting  passages,  from  which  numerous  charming  tales  have  originated. 
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of  all  his  actions.  It  seemed  desirable  on  many  grounds  to 
give  precedence  to  the  foregoing  inquiry  into  the  operation 
of  Alfred's  strenuous  efforts  to  re-establish  Church  and  State, 
especially  as  by  so  doing  the  thread  of  chronology  is  not 
broken,  and  we  can  berin  to  consider  the  mental  culture  of 
the  king,  at  a  period  when  he  found  leisure  time  to  advance 
it,  not  only  by  receiving  but  by  imparting  knowledge.  It 
appears  from  numerous  authorities  that  Alfred  did  not  give 
himself  up  to  literary  pursuits  until  he  provided  for  the 
public  weal  in  the  fuUest  manner,  and  his  industry  as  an 
author  was  displayed  in  the  second  half  of  that  interval 
during  which  the  struggle  with  the  national  foe  was  at  rest. 

In  considering  his  eager  thirst  for  knowledge  and  his  per- 
severing efforts  m  its  attainment,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
circumstances  already  related,  from  which  these  mainly  pro- 
ceeded :  they  were  the  love  for  the  national  poetry  which 
as  an  infant  he  imbibed  at  his  mother's  breast,  and  his  jour- 
neys to  Rome,  undertaken  indeed  in  his  earliest  youth,  but 
the  impressions  of  which  were  never  effaced  in  his  manhood ; 
a  dim  remembrance  of  the  heroes  and  glories  of  the  ancient 
world  always  lived  in  his  mind,  and  did  not  fail  to  give  a  bene- 
ficial colouring  to  his  strong  national  feelings.  It  seems  as 
if  there  already  existed  in  Alfred  that  blending  of  the  two 
elements,  which  in  after  times,  when  in  an  advance4  state  of 
intelligence  an  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  antiquity 
was  again  cultivated,  raised  many  a  great  man  to  high  re- 
nown. 

His  decided  taste  for  the  history  of  foreign  nations  and  of 
the  condition  of  distant  countries,  as  well  as  his  desire  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  them  by  observation,  are  at  least 
rare  developments  of  the  Germanic  nature  in  those  days,  and 
can  only  in  some  measure  be  accounted  for  by  his  having 
attained  a  knowledge  of  that  place  where,  amidst  the  rubbish 
of  many  centuries,  some  sparks  of  the  ancient  glory  still  glim- 
mered. The  old  times  had  long  disappeared ;  classic  purity 
in  literature  and  art,  previously  on  the  decline,  had  already 
succumbed  before  the  mvasion  of  wild,  uncultured  strength ; 
yet  still  there  remained  enough  of  it  in  the  ruins  of  the 
temples  and  palaces  of  eternal  Some,  and  in  passages  frx)m 
former  authors  in  the  true  Church,  to  fill  a  spiritually  minded 
prince  of  Grerman  descent  with  reverential  astonishment,  and 
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breathe  into  bis  soul  a  longing  to  peruse  for  himself  the 
relics  of  greatness  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  and  to 
enable  his  subjects  to  become  acquainted  with  them.  Alfred 
resolved  to  deyote  himself  to  this  work,  which  belonged  of 
right  to  the  Bomish  Church,  but  which  she  either  uncon- 
sciously or  designedly  neglected. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  innate  love  for  the  old  poetry  of  his 
nation  manifested  itself  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life. 
He  was  a  German,  and  the  influence  of  his  descent  was  far 
stronger  than  that  which  ancient  Eome  exercised  oyer  him. 
Those  powerful  German  songs  which  the  boy  had  receiyed  as 
a  lastiug  gift  from  his  beloyed  mother,  often  rang  in  his  ears 
during  the  yicissitudes  of  his  chequered  career.  The  youth 
passionately  following  the  chase,  rejoiced  in  the  gigantic 
images  of  his  traditionary  ancestors,  of  whom  poets  sung  in 
aU  lands  from  the  Danube  to  the  Bhine,  from  the  Appen- 
niiies  to  his  own  island ;  the  king,  in  the  most  troubled  nours 
of  his  sovereignty,  strengthened  and  confirmed  his  anzioufl 
heart  by  the  examples  of  patient  endurance  which  this 
poetry  revealed  to  him ;  and  the  fiEkther  caused  his  own  and 
his  people's  children  to  learn  betimes  those  poetical  treasures 
with  which  he  constantly  consoled  himself.  We  are  assured 
of  this  by  repeated  accounts  in  his  Biography^.  "What 
traditions  at  that  time  were  familiar  to  him  and  to  his  people 
can  be  gathered  even  at  this  day,  without  much  difficulty, 
from  the  fragments  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry  which  remain  to 
us ;  they  belonged,  without  doubt,  to  the  great  epic  cycle 
which  was  the  common  property  of  all  the  Germanic  races. 
This  is  shown  by  the  poems  of  Beowulf,  the  God-descended 
hero,  who  fought  with  monsters  of  all  kinds,  but  lived  in 
harmony  with  all  heroic  natures,  as  appears  in  the  Niebe- 
lungen  and  in  the  songs  of  the  Edda.  It  is  also  shown  in 
the  poems  of  the  wandering  minstrels,  who,  at  the  courts  of 
Hermanric  the  Goth,  Audoin  the  Lombard,  and  in  shorty 
wherever  the  German  tongue  was  spoken,  sung  to  their 
audience  the  deeds  of  their  heroic  ancestors,  and  received 
therefore  golden  gifts^.  In  the  small  fragment  entitled  "  The 
Battle  at  Pinnesbury"  appears  Hengist,  the  Mythic  Warrior ; 
and  judging  frx)m  the  received  tables  of  descent  of  the  West 

1  A«er,  p.  47d,  486, 497.       *  W.  Qiimm,  Deotsche  Heldeiuage,  p.  18-20. 
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Saxons  and  their  kindred  neighbours,  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  vague  accounts  of  the  acts  and  deeds  of  celebrated 
men  which  we  possess,  once  resounded  from  the  lips  of 
the  wandering  Scalds,  and  even  in  Alfred's  day  were  living 
only  in  song.  The  origin  of  Christian  Anglo-Saxon  poetry, 
on  the  contrary,  is  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  impulse  and 
direction  which  Alfred  and  his  age  gave  to  the  nation,  and  it 
only  began  to  flourish  after  the  death  of  that  great  monarch. 
In  order  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  knowledge  which  had 
animated  him  from  his  earliest  youth,  the  man  was  obliged 
to  exercise  childlike  humility,  and  take  the  position  of  a 
scholar  at  an  advanced  age.  We  know  that  his  thirst  for 
leiuming  was  not  appeased  in  his  youthful  days,  and  he  found 
no  leisure  in  time  of  war.  But  his  powerful  mind  never 
relinquished  the  hope  of  winning  back  the  lost  opportunity, 
and  at  the  period  oi  which  we  now  speak,  his  long-cherished 
resolve  was  crowned  with  success.  Before  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Asser,  he  had  already  endeavoured  to  benefit 
uy  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  his  bishops ;  he  caused  one 
of  them  to  read  to  him  at  every  leisure  moment,  so  that  one 
must  have  always  been  within  call,  and  in  this  manner  he 
mastered  many  books  before  he  was  able  to  read  them  for 
himself^.  He  may  already  in  his  youth  have  learnt  to  read 
his  mother  tongue,  but  he  was  grown  to  manhood  before  he 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  with  regard  to  writing, 
did  not  much  outstrip  Charlemagne,  who,  with  his  hand  so 
accustomed  to  the  sword,  made  but  small  progress  ia  that 
art.  As  a  skilful  master  had  never  presided  over  Alfred's 
education,  the  self-instruction  to  which  he  was  obliged  to 
have  recourse  must  have  been  exceedingly  tiresome,  and  no- 
thiug  could  have  been  more  difficult  to  him  than  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  mechanical  art  of  writing.  It  is  also  uncertain 
when  he  first  mastered  it,  and  whether  that  prayer-book 
which  he  always  carried  in  his  bosom,  and  out  oi  which  the 
king,  ia  the  days  when  aU  seemed  lost,  derived  consolation, 
was  copied  by  his  own  hand.  But  the  taste  for  collecting, 
compiling,  and  preserving,  seemed  to  have  been  bom  with 
him ;  and  if  he  himself  was  not  able  to  do  it,  he  employed 
some  one  else  who  could,  to  transcribe  first  the  services  of  the 

1  Aflser,  p.  487. 
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hoursy  also  some  psalms  and  many  prayers^.  When  in  later 
times  be  selectea  the  faithful  Asser  as  his  teacher,  all  the 
leaves  of  the  book  were  already  filled.  The  narration  is  as 
follows : 

Asser,  after  his  recovery  a^  we  have  already  mentioned, 
began  his  labours  with  the  king  at  Leonaford,  probably  in 
the  year  885.  He  remained  at  court  for  eight  months,  and 
this  long  period  must  have  been  invaluable  to  his  pupil  so 
desirous  of  knowledge ;  for  from  the  first  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion with  which  he  may  have  been  but  imperfectly  acquainted, 
he  advanced  to  the  study  of  works  which  were  considered  as 
very  learned  in  that  age.  He  was  desirous  of  mastering  aU  the 
literary  resources  which  were  at  his  command.  His  biogra- 
pher relates,  that  during  this  residence  at  Leonaford,  he  read 
to  the  king  all  the  books  that  he  desired,  and  that  could  be 
procured^ ;  for  the  habit  had  become  a  second  nature  to  him, 
amidst  all  his  bodily  and  mental  sufferings,  either  himself  te 
read  books,  or  to  listen  whilst  others  read  them.  But  the 
presence  of  so  congenial  a  companion  gave  rise  to  a  mutual 
interchange  of  ideas,  and  the  active-minded  king  knew  how 
to  draw  no  small  advantage  from  this  intellectual  conversa- 
tion. "As  we  were  both  one  day  sitting  in  the  royal 
chamber,*'  says  Asser^,  "  and  were  conversing  as  was  our 
wont,  it  danced  that  I  recited  to  him  a  passage  out  of  a 
certain  book.  After  he  had  listened  with  fixed  attention, 
and  expressed  great  delight,  he  showed  me  the  little  book 
which  he  always  carefully  carried  about  with  him,  and  in 
which  the  daily  lessons,  psalms,  and  prayers,  were  written,  and 
begged  me  to  transcribe  that  passage  into  his  book.'*  Asser, 
secretly  thanking  Heaven  for  the  love  of  wisdom  that  was  so 
active  in  the  king's  heart,  joyfully  assented ;  he  was  already 
prepared  to  begin  his  writing,  when  every  corner  of  the  book 
was  found  to  be  occupied,  for  Alfred  had  written  many 
things  of  aU  kinds  therein*.  Asser  hesitated,  the  king  be- 
came urgent ;  Asser  then  inquired,  "  Will  it  please  you  that 

^  Asser,  p.  474:  "  Celebrationes  horaram,  ac  deinde  psalmos  quosdam  et  ora- 
tiones  miUtas.** 

2  Asser,  p.  488:  ''  Recitavi  illi  libros  quoscunque  ille  vellet  et  quos  ad  manam 
baberemus." 

•  Asser,  p.  491. 

*  Erat  enlm  omnino  maltis  ex  cansis  refertns. 
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I  transcribe  tUs  passage  on  a  detached  leaf?  We  cannot 
tell  whether  we  shall  not  meet  with  more  similar  passages 
which  you  may  like ;  if  this  should  happen,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  have  already  made  a  separate  collection  of  them."  "  That 
is  a  good  thought,"  he  answered.  Asser  directly  arranged  a 
firesh  sheet,  and  wrote  the  passage  in  the  beginning.  He 
had  rightly  guessed  what  the  king  would  do,  for  on  the  same 
day  he  caused  him  to  enter  three  more  quotations.  This 
book  also  was  soon  fiUed  with  those  quotations  from  their 
daOy  conversations,  which  the  king  wished  to  impress  firmly 
on  his  memory.  The  activity  of  Alfred  equalled  that  of  the 
bee,  which  flies  from  flower  to  flower,  occupied  in  bearing 
their  sweet  products  to  its  well-stored  cells. 

It  is  evident  that  Alfred's  industry  was  chiefly  limited  to 
compiling,  and  his  learning  was  of  the  same  character.  He 
gained  information  himself,  and  laid  up  at  the  same  time  a 
store  of  knowledge  for  himself  and  for  his  people.  It  is 
only  on  this  theory  that  we  can  explain  the  assertion  which 
is  made  by  his  biographers,  and  which  has  no  other  authority, 
that  on  the  same  day  when  the  above  quotation  was  made 
(it  was  apparently  on  St.  Martin' s-day,  November  llty),  the 
king  began  to  study  and  translate  into  Saxon,  with  the  desire 
of  being  able  to  instruct  others.  This  short  account  gives  a 
lively  picture  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  aim  of  his  studies. 
It  does  not  indeed  tell  us  how  quickly  the  king  learnt  Latin, 
but  that  he  did  master  it  his  works  which  we  possess  abund- 
antly testify, 

irom  a  scholar  he  soon  became  an  author,  and  this  sphere 
of  activity  was  commenced  by  the  common-place  book  which 
Asser  had  begun,  and  which  had  been  destined  by  Alfred  for 
his  own  private  use,  that  he  might  learn  the  passages  con- 
tained in  it,  and  thus  profitably  employ  his  time.  The 
writings  of  the  masters  which  he  thus  perused  fui*nished  rich 
material  for  annotation,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  book  grew 
to  the  size  of  a  Psalter ;  and  because  he  always  wished  to 
have  it  at  hand  day  and  night,  he  namad  it  his  "  Manual^." 

*  Asser,  p.  492:  "  In  venerabili  Martini  solemnitate."  This  occnrrence  is  re- 
lated indeed  in  the  year  887,  shortly  after  the  last  annalistic  portion  of  the  work» 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  and  longest  episode.  According  to  p.  488,  Asser 
came  to  Leonaford  in  the  year  885,  and  directly  began  his  instruction. 

'  Asser,  p.  492 :  Qnem  Enchiridion  suTun,  id  est  mannalem  libmm  nominar 
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Among  the  manuscript  treaaures  of  Saxon  England  it  ia 
unfortunately  useless  to  seek  for  a  single  entire  copy  of  this 
book,  which,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  must 
have  been  quite  commonly  known.  But  from  the  fragments 
of  it  that  have  descended  to  us  through  William  the  Monk 
of  Malmesbury,  it  must  have  comprised,  besides  a  coUectum 
from  the  Latin  authors,  many  notes  in  the  king's  own  hand, 
relating  to  the  early  history  of  his  people,  and  probably,  too, 
of  his  own  family.  Only  very  few  of  these  invaluable  relics 
remam,  and  how  many  important  observations  may  have  been 
lost  with  this  private  book^ !  From  the  historical  notices  it 
contained,  we  may  style  it  Alfred's  only  original  work;  but 
although  aU.  the  rest  of  his  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
consist  of  translations,  they  are  executed  with  such  peculiar 
freedom  as  almost  to  merit  the  title  of  origioal. 

Among  the  translations  from  the  ancients,  the  principal 
one  is  the  celebrated  "  Consolations"  of  Boethius.  It  is  well 
known  in  what  high  estimation  this  work  of  the  last  Bomaa 
poet  and  philosopher  was  held  in  the  middle  ages.  It  was  a 
monument  of  didactic  writing,  in  which,  with  much  talent, 
and  not  without  artistic  beauty,  the  Httle  that  remained  of 
classic  style  imder  the  sovereignty  of  the  Groths  was  blended 
with  the  progressive  Christian  spirit  belonging  to  a  new 
epoch.  In  the  misery  and  solitude  of  a  fearful  dungeon,  into 
which  he  had  been  flung  by  the  powerful  arm  of  a  wrathful 
Gk)tb,  the  Eoman  consoled  himself  with  reproducing  the 
lessons  of  wisdom.     Here,  after  the  old  Eoman  manner, 

YQlmt,  eo  quod  ad  manam  illam  die  noctoque  solertissime  habebat."  From  the 
sabsequent  narratiou  of  Asser  we  must  conclade  that  that  Mannal  was  not  iden- 
tical with  the  Book  of  Prayers.  Wright,  Biogr.  Brit  Lit.  i  895,  considers  the 
two  as  one  work,  and  says  that  it  contained  "  prayers  and  psalms  and  his  daily 
observations."  Nothing  is  anywhere  said  of  the  latter,  and  the  author  is  perhaps 
careless  enough  to  translate  Asser's  "  Orationcs"  by  "  Observations." 

1  Wilh.  Malmesb.  il  §  128.  Liber  proprius,  quern  patria  lingua  Encheridioii, 
id  est  manualem  librum  appellavit.  The  detached  fragments  are  contained  in 
Wilh.  Malmesb.  Vita  Aldhehni  (Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra),  and  p.  2,  treat  of  Een- 
terus,  the  father  of  Aldhelm,  and  his  relatiohship  to  the  West  Saxon  royal  family ; 
and  p.  4,  to  Aldhelm^s  poetry  and  its  elEFect  on  the  people.  Further,  in  Florent. 
Geneolog.  p.  693,  ed.  1692,  with  reference  to  the  reign  of  Eenfus,  it  is  said, 
**  Secundum  dicta  regis  AelfredL"  In  a  catalogue  of  a  Norman  convent  library^ 
MS.  Bodl.  168,  foL  251,  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  there  is  a  book  called  "  El&edi 
regis  liber  Anglicus." 
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the  noble  doctrines  of  the  peripatetics  and  the  stoics  were 
explained  by  examples  drawn  £rom  ancient  traditions,  and  the 
work  was  also  penetrated  with  the  Christian  spirit  of  faith 
and  hope  in  one  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  whose 
GU>spel  began  its  yictorious  career  &om  the  central  point  of 
the  Old  World. 

The  Latin  Church  regarded  and  carefully  preserved  the 
book  of  the  last  Eoman,  as  an  inheritance  of  the  old  classic 
days,  untU  its  own  foundations,  and  with  these  the  suppoit 
of  the  revived  and  ever-youthfiil  literature  of  Greece  and 
Borne  were  shattered  by  the  firee  and  universal  spirit  of  the 
valiant  G-erman  Protestantism.  The  ascendancy  maintained 
bj  Boethius,  during  the  middle  ages,  waned  before  the  greater 
hghts  of  that  time.  The  change  that  then  took  place  rendered 
his  work  valuable  only  as  a  model  of  philosophical  and 
grammatical  learning,  and  it  became  the  peculiar  property  of 
the  learned  priesthood. 

The  great  influence  of  monastic  schools  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact,  that  wherever  a  newly-formed  language  was  appHed  to 
Hterature,  a  translation  of  Boethius  into  the  popular  dialect 
was  never  omitted ;  we  find  one  in  the  most  ancient  form  of 
the  old  High  Gterman,  in  the  Proven9al,  the  North  Frank 
(Norman),  and  even  Chaucer  made  one  when  he  gave  her 
language  to  England.  The  Anglo-Saxons  received  one  from 
their  best  prose-writer,  their  king  himself  Instructed  by  the 
priests  iu  the  literature  of  his  day,  Alfred  seems  to  have 
studied  this  book  above  all  others,  and  to  have  superiatended 
its  translation  himself.  He  had  not,  at  that  time,  entirely 
mastered  the  Latin  language,  and  Asser  must  have  simplified 
and  read  aloud  the  text  which  the  king  rendered  into  Saxon^. 
This  arrangement  may  still  be  recognised  in  the  abridged 
form  of  the  translation,  in  which  many  sections  of  the  origmal 
are  missing ;  but  the  characteristics  which  the  work  presents 
are  in  such  strict  accordance  with  Alfired's  other  writings, 
that  great  importance  must  be  attached  to  it.  With  reference 

1  Wilh.  Malmesb.  iL  §  122.  <'  Hie  (Asserio,  according  to  William's  style) 
sensxun  libroruin  Booetii  De  Gonsolatione  planioiibas  yerbis  enodavit,  qnos  rex  ipse 
in  Anglicam  lingoam  vertit."  The  Gest.  Pontif.  ii.  248,  gives  a  similar  account, 
mtii  the  addition:  **Illis  diebus  labore  neceesario,  nostris  ridicob.  Sedenim 
jnssa  regis  factnm  est,  at  leyios  ab  eodem  in  Anglicam  tnmsferretor  sennooem." 
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to  the  other  translations,  we  will  remark,  once  for  all,  that 
the  king  always  handled  his  materials  in  the  freest  manner,  and 
in  general  did  not  confine  himself  to  the  letter  of  the  works 
before  him.  It  therefore  becomes  difficult,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  discover  his  knowledge  of  Latin ;  we  must  even  conclude, 
by  the  evident  errors  in  the  transcribing,  that  it  was  but  im» 
perfect ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  method  he  followed  left 
open  a  wide  field,  on  which  he,  as  an  independent  author  not 
b«und  by  the  letter,  might  use  his  own  discretion.  It  ac- 
cordingly happens,  that  not  only  isolated  traces  of  his 
nationality  appear  from  time  to  time  in  this  translation  of 
Boethiufii,  but  that  entirely  fresh  matter,  composed  of  the 
king's  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  amplifies  the  text  of  the 
Eoman,  or  completely  suppresses  and  replaces  it.  "We  will 
point  this  out  by  a  few  examples  from  Boethius.  The  well- 
Known  tales  of  the  Roman  authors,  such  as  those  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice,  and  of  Ulysses,  are  entered  into  with  a  prolixity 
which  Alfred  carries  out  far  beyond  the  original.  After  he 
has  given  the  contents  of  the  verses  in  which  Boethius  treats 
of  Nero,  he  continues  with  reflections  on  the  cruel  abuse  of 
power,  which  crime  he  traces  back  to  the  example  of  the 
tyrant.  Wherever  in  the  Latin  volumes  there  is  mention 
made  of  the  nothingness  of  all  earthly  splendour  and  renown, 
his  noble  soul  inspires  the  smiting  words  of  the  Soman  with 
deeper  fulness  of  meaning  and  with  thoughts  springing  from 
a  truer  humanity,  l^ally,  when  in  the  third  book  of 
Boethius  he  comes  to  speak  of  the  nature  of  Grod  and  man's 
relation  to  Him,  he  casts  aside  all  the  fetters  which  up  to 
that  time  had  more  or  less  bound  him  to  the  text,  and  from 
his  own  heart  writes  down  all  he  thinks  and  feels  of  Ood's 
goodness,  and  wisdom,  and  holiness.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
make  a  judicious  selection  from  the  rich  materials  which  we 

*  The  name  which  he  inserts,  instead  of  that  of  Fabridas,  is  most  cnrions. 
Boeifains,  ii.  7,  v.  15,  asks:  ^*Ubi  nunc  fidelis  ossa  Fabricii  maneut?"  Alfred, 
Boethius,  ed.  Oardale,  p.  106,  transktes  the  passage  thus :  **  Hwaet  sint  nu  paes 
foremaeran,  and  paes  wisan  goldsmi'Ses  ban  Welondes  ?"  Grimm,  Mythologie, 
p.  351,  supposes  that  the  old  skilfiil  northern  deity  replaced  Fabricins  in 
Alfred's  mind,  he  erroneonsly  derivmg  Fabricins  from  faber  (smith).  The 
belief  in  the  existence  of  this  deity  had  long  vanished ;  but  Alfred  showed  his 
correct  and  intimate  acqoaintance  with  the  national  mythology.  See  Kemble, 
Saxons  in  England,  1 421.' 
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find  in  these  records  of  Alfred's  own  thoughts,  but  one 
example  of  the  paraphrasing  may  be  given. 

In  a  short  episode  of  his  second  book,  Boethius^  asserts 
that  he  never  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  ambition, 
but  desired  only  to  obtain  materials  for  discussion,  that  truth 
might  not  be  lost  through  silence.  From  this  the  king  takes 
occasion  to  explain  at  length  his  opinions  respecting  the 
manner  in  whicn  government  should  be  conducted.  He  says 
that  materials  and  implements  are  necessary  for  carrying  on 
every  kind  of  work.  That  of  the  king  consists  in  providing 
that  the  country  should  be  thickly  populated,  and  particularly 
that  the  three  classes  in  it,  the  clerical,  the  martial,  and  the 
operative,  should  be  largely  represented.  To  maintain  these 
functions  efficiently,  he  must  furnish  those  who  filled  them 
with  estates  and  donations,  weapons,  bread,  and. beer,  and 
clothing ;  in  fact,  with  whatever  is  requisite  for  each.  With- 
out these  means  he  cannot  preserve  his  tools,  and  without  the 
tools  none  of  the  duty  devolving  upon  him  can  be  performed. 
Alfred  states  that  his  constant  desire  therefore  is,  to  employ 
.  them  worthily  ;  but  as  all  virtue  and  power  are  nothing  with- 
out wisdom,  the  results  of  folly  must  be  useless.  "  This  I 
can  now  truly  say,  that  so  long  as  I  have  lived  I  hav^  striven 
to  live  worthily,  and  after  my  death  to  leave  my  memory  to 
my  descendants  in  good  works^." 

This  confession  of  the  king  and  hero  is  so  noble  and  so 
great,  that  until  the  latest  times  those  who  read  it  will  be 
filled  with  astonishment  and  admiration. 

The  preface  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Boethius  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  written  by  Alfred  himself,  but  it  is  taken 
chiefly  from  the  preface  to  the  translation  of  the  Pastoral 
Care,  by  Gregory  the  Great,  and  is  an  old  and  valuable  testi- 
mony that  he  was  the  author  of  the  translation ;  it  explains 
at  the  same  time  the  method  of  study  pursued  by  him : 

"  King  Alfred  was  the  translator  of  this  book,  which  he 
turned  from  Latin  into  English  as  it  now  stands.   Sometimes 

^  II.  p.  7 :  Tnm  ego,  Scis,  inqnam,  ipsa  minimnm  nobis  ambitionem  mortalinm 
rerum  faisse  dominatam ;  sed  materiam  gerendis  rebus  optavimus,  quo  ne  virtus 
tacita  conseoesceret. 

2  Alfred's  Boethius,  edited  by  Cardale,  p.  92 :  pset  is  nu  hratSost  to  secganne.  pset 
ic  wilnode  weorpfullice  to  libbanne  pa  hwile  pe  ic  lifede,  and  sefter  minum  life  pam 
monuum  to  Isfanne  pe  aefter  me  waeren  min  gemynd  on  godum  weorcum. 
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he  translated  word  for  word,  sometimes  sense  for  sense,  ac- 
cording as  he  could  most  clearly  and  intelligibly  interpret  it, 
in  the  midst  of  the  manifold  and  various  worldly  matters 
which  often  claimed  him  bodily  and  mentally.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  enumerate  the  different  affairs  which  in  his  time 
oppressed  the  kingdom  that  he  had  received.  Yet  he  studied 
this  book,  and  rendered  it  from  the  Latin  into  the  English 
tongue ;  and  afterwards  he  turned  it  into  verse,  as  it  now 
stands.  But  now  he  begs  of  those  who  may  please  to  read 
the  book,  in  G-od's  name,  to  pray  for  him,  and  not  to  blame 
him  if  they  should  understand  it  better  than  he  was  able  to 
do.  For  every  man  must,  according  to  the  ability  of  his  in- 
tellect, say  what  he  says,  and  do  what  he  does." 

The  continuation  of  the  book  forms  a  short  historical  in- 
troduction, which  proceeded  unquestionably  from  Alfred's 
own  pen,  and  here,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  there  are 
decided  evidences  of  Alfred's  taste  for  historical  lore.  It 
treats  of  the  times  of  Theodoric,  but  with  the  impressions 
received  by  the  author  from  the  erroneous  ecclesiastical  nar- 
rations ;  and  the  consciousness  that  he  is  writing  of  a  ruler  so 
nearly  allied  to  himself  by  nationality  and  a  sunilar  exalted 
station,  is  scarcely  discernible  in  his  account  of  Theodoric. 
Only  a  few  traces  of  the  Grothic  family-legends  of  Jor- 
nandes  are  to  be  seen.  Alfred  states  that  the  Ooths  came 
from  Scythia;  that  Eaedgota  and  Eallerie^  reigned  and 
subdued  the  whole  of  Italy  between  the  mountains  and  the 
islands  of  Sicily.  He  also  says :  "  Theodoric  was  Amal^,"  and 
although  he  was  a  Christian,  and  at  first  mild  and  just  to- 
wards the  Eomans,  yet  he  followed  the  Arian  heresy,  and 
therefore  caused  much  evil ;  ordered  the  Pope  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  most  cruelly  treated  the  learned  and  wise  Eoethius. 
This  is  enough  to  demonstrate  that  Alfred's  Theodoric  is 
far  more  the  infernal  tyrant  of  the  orthodox  Church  than  the 
old  powerful  Bernese  hero  of  German  tradition. 

iJfred's  Boethius  must  have  been  a  favourite  book  in  his 
own  times,  and  it  is  not  only  mentioned  by  chroniclers  of  a 

1  Vide  the  Traveller's  Song,  in  Cod.  Exoo.  ed.  Thorpe,  322, 333, 334. ;  J.  Grimm, 
Geschichte  der  Dentachen  Sprache,  p.  446. 

*  He  waes  Amaling.  Eembte,  Saxons,  i.  424,  thmks  Alfired  had  no  Latin  au- 
thority for  this  designation. 
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later  period,  Bach  aB  Malmesbiuy  and  others,  but  has  also 
eome  down  to  the  present  day  in  the  form  of  two  ancient 
maniiBcripts^. 

It  appears,  from  various  discrepancies  and  other  reasons, 
that  Amred  eould  not  have  been  the  author  of  that  transla- 
tion of  the  work  into  Anglo-Saxon  verse  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  old  prose  preface^.  iBut  the  actual  translator,  who  pro- 
bably lived  about  the  close  of  the  following  century,  doubt- 
kfisly  had  Alfred's  version  before  him,  whi<m  he  by  no  means 
knew  how  to  appreciate'. 

The  next  work,  and  one  which  is  far  more  interesting  in  the 
present  day  than  that  of  Boethius,  is  the  translation  of  the 
"  Chronicle  of  the  "World,"  by  Orosius.  The  reason  which 
induced  the  king  to  undertake  this  work,  is  to  be  found  in 
his  desire  to  impart  all  the  information  then  current  respect- 
ing the  whole  oi  the  ancient  world  to  the  laity  of  his  country. 
A  varied  choice  was  not  open  to  him  when  he  selected  the 
meagre  and  incorrect  composition  of  the  Spanish  priest ;  all 
better  sources  of  informa^on  were  imattainable  by  him  and 
Ms  contemporaries.  Accident  first  led  Orosius,  who  was  not 
distinguished  for  learning,  to  undertake  the  office  of  histo- 
rian ;  mthe  year  410,  he  became  acquainted  with  Augustine, 
a  father  of  the  Church,  who  at  that  time  was  occupied  with  the 
eleventh  book  of  his  work,  "De  civitate  Dei*.'*  Augustine 
persuaded  his  friend  to  write  an  historical  work,  with  the  view 
of  supporting  his  own  refutation  of  the  charge  made  by  the 
heathen  writer,  that  Christianii^  had  brought  complete  ruin 
upon  the  Soman  world ;  so  Orosius  commenced  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  man,  and  brought  down  the  account  of  the 
calamities  of  all  the  people  of  every  country  to  the  time  of  the 
Gtyths,  Alaric,  and  Athaulf,  the  scourges  of  Eome.  The 
object  of  the  work  recommended  it  to  the  orthodox  clergy,  who 

^  MS.  Cotton.  Otho,  A.  vi  sec.  z.,  almost  entirely  destroyed  bj  fire;  a  copy 
of  the  same  by  Jonins,  in  Oxford ;  MS.  Bodley,  180,  sec.  xiL  init ;  BawUnson's 
edition,  1698,  and  that  of  Cardale,  1829.  A  mannscnpt  was  in  the  library  of 
Bishop  Leofric,  of  Exeter,  about  the  middle  of  the  eleyenth  century ;  vide  Wanley, 
GataL  Hb.  MSS.  p.  80. 

'  And  geworhte  hi  eft  to  leo^e.  MS.  Bodl. 

*  See  the  instances  noticed  by  Wright,  Biogr.  Brit  Lit.  L  56,  57,  iOO  ff.  The 
mannscript  is  almost  completely  destroyed.    Fox's  edition,  1835. 

*  Angostinns  de  origine  animae  hominis,  ad  Beatom  Hieronymimi,  ed.  Bene- 
dict, ii  759. 
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turned  with  aversion  from  all  better  means  of  self-instruction. 
Authors  such  as  Troeus  Pompeius,  Justinus^,  Livius,  and 
Polybius,  whom  Orosius  had  casually  employed,  were  now 
entirely  neglected  and  forgotten. 

Alfred  again  treats  his  text  in  the  manner  we  have  before 
described ;  he  made  it  a  principle  to  select  only  what  was 
applicable  to  existing  circumstances.  Accordingly  he  omits 
entirely  the  dedication  to  Augustine,  and  many  other  pas- 
sages, and  contracts  the  seven  books  of  the  original  intp  six*. 
Besides  the  omissions,  there  are,  in  almost  every  chapter, 
various  alterations,  repetitions,  or  slight  additions,  some  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  may  be  noticed.  When  Orosius, 
in  the  geographical  survey  of  the  ancient  universe  with  which 
he  mtroduces  the  Chronicle,  proceeds  to  speak  of  Hibemia, 
the  king  remarks  of  the  neighbouring  island,  that  warmer 
weather  prevails  there  than  in  Britain,  because  it  is  nearer  to 
the  setting-sun^.  Orosius  mentions  the  refiisal  of  M.  Fabius 
to  accept  the  triumph  offered  to  him  by  the  senate  after  his 
dearly-gained  victory  over  the  Veientes.  Alfred  appends  to 
this  a  description  of  the  Eoman  triumph,  from  sources  of 
which,  unfortunately,  we  remain  ignorant.  He  details  the 
entry  of  the  victorious  consul  in  a  magnificently-adorned 
chariot  drawn  by  white  horses,  as  well  as  the  procession  of 
the  senate.  A  dissertation  concerning  the  position  of  the 
two  governing  powers  of  ancient  Eome  was  also  added*. 
Attains  bequeathed  his  estate  to  the  Eomans  "to  boclande," 
precisely  like  a  king  of  the  West  Saxons^.  The  two  visits  of 
Julius  CsBsar  to  Britain  are  included  in  one ;  but  he  asserts 
that  the  place  where  Caesar  crossed  the  Thames,  before  his 
last  victorious  battle  with  the  Britons,  is  to  be  found  at 
Wallingford^.  In  the  reign  of  Commodus,  the  capitol  was 
struck  by  lightning,  which,  amongst  other  buildings,  de- 
stroyed the  library  then  existing  there.    Alfred  inserts  from 

*  Alfred's  Orosias,  edited  by  Barrington,  p.  37,  quotes  these  two  authors,  as 
follows,  from  Orosius,  i.  8. :  Pompeius  se  hse'Sena  scop  and  his  cnight  Justinus 
waeron  "Sus  singende. 

^  The  onlj  manuscript  extant  now  bears  the  still  unexplained  title:  Hoimesta 
Orosii.  Some  Latin  manuscripts  of  Orosius  are  entitled  Hormesta,  or  Hormesia 
Mundi.  Orosius,  ed.  Haverkamp,  Leyden,  1738. 

»  Aelfr.  p.  30 ;  Oros.  i.  2.  »  Aelfr.  p.  184 ;  Oros.  v.  10. 

*  Aelfr.  p.  66;  Oros.  ii.  5.  •  Aelfr.  p.  196 ;  Oros.  vi.  9. 
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an  earlier  section  of  the  original  tliis  addition :  "  and  all  the 
old  books  therein  contained  were  burnt.  As  much  damage 
was  then  done  as  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  where  a  library 
containing  four  hundred  thousand  books  was  burnt ;"  this 
happening  at  the  same  time  that,  in  the  presence  of  Caesar, 
the  fleet  was  destroyed  by  flames^.  The  reverence  which 
such  a  lover  of  books  felt  for  so  large  a  collection  of  them 
would  not  permit  him  to  pass  over  this  accoimt. 

It  may  be  easily  perceived,  from  such  examples  as  these, 
that  there  is  much  in  the  work  independent  of  the  original ; 
and  a  celebrated  interpolation  at  the  commencement  of  the 
book  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  important  relics  that 
we  possess  of  Alfred's  writings.  It  consists  of  a  geographical 
sketch  of  the  large  tract  of  land  which  Alfred  terms  Ger- 
mania,  and  of  two  original  narratives  received  from  northern 
mariners^. 

Alfred  was  acquainted  with  Ptolemy's  principles  of  geo- 
graphy ;  he  found  that  they  were  also  followed  by  Orosius 
in  his  second  chapter,  and  he  perfectly  agreed  with  them  in 
respect  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  earth.  His  own  refer- 
ences to  Eome,  Palestine,  and  India,  have  been  mentioned 
before.  As  regards  the  north  he  is  better  informed  than  his 
author ;  here  he  tacitly  corrects  the  erroneous  accounts,  and 
gives  besides  a  description  of  the  situation  of  every  country 
where  the  German  language  was  spoken  in  the  ninth  century. 
The  boundaries  of  his  Germania  lay  along  the  lUiine  and  the 
Panube,  and  extended  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the 
G-ulf  of  Bothnia ;  they  are  more  extensive  and  better  defined 
than  those  before  assigned  by  Tacitus.  The  actual  G-erman 
land  he  divided  into  two  large  portions,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  distinguish  as  the  southern  or  East  Prank,  and  the  northern 
or  Old  Saxon^.  In  this  manner  the  Slavonic  boundaries  east- 
ward were  defined,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  of  the 
situations  of  the  Germanic  Danes  of  the  south  and  north,  as 
well  as  those  of  Sweden. 

>Alfr.  p.  221  ;  Oros.  vii,  16,  vi.  15,  with  which  compare  Parthey,  the 
Alexandrian  Mosemn,  p.  32. 

^  In  what  follows  I  rely  entirely  upon  Dahlmann's  excellent  treatment  of  the 
snhject  contained  in  his  Inqniries,  i.  401,  ff.,  which  in  every  instance  remains  on- 
refuted,  in  spite  of  Scandinavian  pretensions. 

^Dablmann,  p.  418. 

jr 
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Then  follows  the  account  which  was  given  by  Ohthere  to 
his  liege,  King  Alfred^,  and  which  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  history  of  discoveries.  The  narrator,  a  wealthy 
mariner  and  whale-fisher  from  the  province  of  Heliogolaad 
on  the  north  coast  of  Norway,  in  the  course  of  his  voyages 
(probably  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  fish) 
reached  England,  became  known  to  the  king,  so  eager  after 
knowledge  of  aU  kinds,  and  after  some  time  entered  into 
his  service.  But  to  designate  Ohthere  as  an  historical  per- 
sonage, and  to  recognise  him  again  in  a  commander  of  the 
same  name,  who  led  a  plundering  horde  into  England,  is  a 
vain  attempt  of  Scandinavian  learning^.  He  informed  his 
sovereign  that  he  had  gone  as  far  towards  the  north  as  the 
land  ej^nded  in  that  curection,  and  that  he  had  turned  with 
the  land  to  the  east,  and  at  length  had  sailed  into  a  large 
river  (the  White  Sea),  whose  coasts  he  found  inhabited 
by  Finns.  Amongst  these  people,  the  Beormen,  who  spoke 
nearly  the  same  Ismguage  as  the  Einns,  were  the  sole  culti- 
vators of  the  land ;  and  Ohthere  conversed  with  their  king, 
and  described  their  manner  of  life  as  similar  to  his  own. 
The  second  part  of  his  narrative  describes  the  large  extent 
of  Scandinavia  towards  the  south,  and  mentions  the  journey 
undertaken  by  Ohthere,  from  his  home  in  Heliogolana, 
across  Sciringesheal  (in  the  G-ulf  of  Christiania),  probably 
through  the  Great  Belt  to  Schleswig  (set  Hae^um^). 

The  other  navigator,  from  whose  lips  Alfred  wrote  down 
the  second  account  of  travel,  was  a  certain  Wulfstan,  whose 
native  country  is  not  mentioned,  who  sailed  from  Schleswig 
to  a  place  called  Truso,  which  was  probably  situated  in 
modem  Prussia,  on  the  Grulf  of  Friesland,  and  who  fur- 
nished the  earliest  description  of  the  then  existing  coasts  of 
Estonia^. 

Neither  of  these  accounts  contradicts  the  erroneous  opi- 
nion entertained  in  preceding  centuries,  that  Scandinavia 
was  a  large  island,  and  that  the  Grulf  of  Bothnia,  or  Quaner 
Lake,  flowed  into  the  North  Sea.  But,  notwithstanding 
this,  Alfred  must  be  judged  worthy  of  immortal  praise,  inas- 
much as  through  these  sources  of  information  he  acquired  a 

>  Ohthere  saede  his  hiaforde  Aelfrede  kyninge,  etc.    Alf.  p.  21. 

s  Dahhxuum,  p.  410.  *  Dahhaann,  p.  427,  448.  *  Alfred,  p.  25,  ff. 
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knowledge  of  the  more  distant  parts  of  our  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  by  his  own  true  German  energy  and  perseyer- 
ance,  acquainted  himself  with  German  ethnography.  The 
title  of  a  geographer  may  be  justly  bestowed  on  the  king, 
wlio  so  eagerly  sought  after  geographical  and  historical 
knowledge,  and  he  was  indisputably  the  greatest  one  of  his 
age.  But  how  few,  in  the  present  day,  are  acquainted  with 
this  merit,  or  know  how  to  prize  it  according  to  its  value  ^  ! 

As  the  royal  author  found  the  pagan  kingdoms,  and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  universal  history  of  the  Old  World, 
toeated  of  by  Orosius,  so  the  invaluable  work  of  his  great 
countryman,  Bede,  furnished  him  with  the  history  of  Chria. 
tendom  and  of  his  own  people.  He  undoubtedly  descended 
&om  generals  to  particulars,  when  he  resolved,  for  the  be» 
Bfifit  of  the  laity,  to  render  into  German  this  national  work, 
which  had  hitherto  been  available  to  the  clergy  only.  Bede 
wrote  his  ecclesiastical  history  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
century,  to  preserve  the  remembrance  of  the  conversion  of 
Ae  Angles  and  Saxons,  and  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity amongst  them.  But  considerable  parts  of  his  work 
laTeat  necessarily  of  temporal  subjects,  and  notice  the  de- 
velopment of  the  numerous  small  principalities  founded  by 
the  German  colonists  upon  the  conquered  island.  That 
Bede  lived  in  the  north  of  England,  and  never  left  thait 
part  of  the  countir  during  his  long  life«  may  be  assumed 
from  the  knowledge  he  exhibits  concerning  his  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  His  knowledge  of  the  south  of  the 
island  was  chiefly  derived  from  vivd  voce  information. 
But  he  also  introduced,  in  their  proper  places,  many 
popular  and  legendary  matters,  which,  at  a  later  period, 
may  be  again  met  with  in  the  Saxon  Year-books.     In 

^  At  present,  only  one  manuscript  of  tbe  Saxon  Orosius  is  extant,  MS.  Cotton. 
Tiber.  B.  i.  legibly  written,  and  idmost  contemporary.  MS.  lAuderdale,  which 
(Qgut  to  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Ladj  Dysart,  is  not  to  be  found.  There 
io  a  copy,  by  Junius,  in  Oxford.  Sir  John  Spelman  first  inserted  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  the  geographical  portions  in  his  Vita  Aelfredi.  In  1773,  Daines  Bar- 
lington  published  the  entire  book,  with  a  geographical  treatise  of  Beinhold 
Forster.  Since  that  time,  the  pressing  necessity  of  a  satisfactory  edition  has 
remained  unful6Iled.  Some  parts  only  cS  the  woric,  and  amongst  them  Qeonania 
and  the  two  nairttiyaB  of  i^TBgas,  are  ciitically  treated,  in  Thorpe's  AnalMte 
Anglosaxonica,  p.  81,  ed.  iL 
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this  respect  especially,  he  ranks  in  the  third  place  amongst 
the  earliest  national  historians,  although,  in  the  better  ar- 
rangement of  his  materials,  in  the  steady  aim  towards  a 
higher  object,  and  particularly  in  the  intelligence  manifested 
throughout  the  whole,  he  far  surpasses  Jomandes  the  Goth, 
Gregory  of  Tours,  and  Paul  the  Deacon.  During  his  life- 
time, ms  fame  reached  Bome,  and  soon  extended  over 
Western  Europe. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  Bede,  his 
book  was  first  translated  mto  German.  There  is  no  trace  to 
be  found  in  the  translation  that  this  was  accomplished  by 
Alfred ;  the  name  of  the  king  does  not  occur  in  it,  and  it  is 
not  furnished  with  any  introduction  by  him.  But  the  most 
ancient  testimonies  leave  no  doubt  that  he  alone  was  the 
author^.  It  is  likewise  probable  that  the  compilers  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  who  must  have  undertaken  the  work 
soon  after  the  year  890,  when  they  took  into  consideration 
Bede's  book,  had  already  seen  their  king's  translation  of  it ; 
for  one  of  the  mistakes  commit"ted  by  Affired  was  copied  into 
the  Chronicle^. 

Conformably  to  his  purpose,  Alfi?ed  prepared  a  selection 
from  this  national  historical  work,  which  he  evidently  endea- 
voured to  adapt  to  the  south  of  the  island.  He  therefore 
omits  the  prolix  accounts  of  the  relations  of  the  Church  at 
York  with  the  neighbouring  Scots,  who  were  of  a- different 
faith ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  history  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian kings  of  Wessex  is  litemly  translated.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  the  details  of  the  first  conversions.  All  the  docu- 
ments included  by  Bede  in  his  work,  the  letters  of  bishops 

1  Wilb.  Malmesb.  iL  §  123,  enumerates  the  works:  Orosins,  Pastoralis  Gre- 
gorii,  Gesta  Anglorum  Bedae.  The  most  ancient  testimony  is  that  of  Archbishop 
Aelfric,  abont  the  year  1000,  in  his  daily  Homilies,  iiiL  Id.  Martis  Sci  Gregorii 
papae  nrbis  Bomanae  inclyti:  ESstoria  Angloram:  %a  tSe  Aelfred  cyningof  Ledene 
on  Englisc  awende,  translated  by  Thorpe,  the  Homilies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church,  iL  116.  Layamon,  in  his  Brat.  (Sir  F.  Madden's  edition,  i.  2),  uses  the 
translation  in  120d: 

he  nam  pa  EngUsdi  hoc 

pa  malcede  seint  Beda. 

*  Beda,  L  9:  Maximus  imperator  oreatns  est— thus  transhited  by  Alfred:  se 
casere  was  accenned  (bom),  and  Chron.  Sax.  a.  381,  waes  geboren.  B.  Sehmid, 
Geschichte  des  Angelsachs.  p.  lYii.  sote  1. 
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and  popes,  are  wanting,  with  only  a  few  exceptions — for 
example,  the  first  epistle  of  G-regory  the  Great,  which  is, 
however,  merely  inserted  in  an  abridged  form,  and  indirectly 
noticed;  neither  do  the  hymns  and  epitaphs  composed  by 
Bede  upon  saints  and  bishops  find  any  place  in  the  transla- 
tion. But,  again,  the  national  histoiy  of  the  poet  Caedmon 
is  faithfully  retained,  and  the  proof  of  his  poetical  talent 
rendered  into  Saxon  verse,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  rest 
of  our  conclusions,  must  have  been  the  production  of  Alfred, 
for  Caedmon  himself  wrote  in  the  Anglian  dialect. 

Alfred  considered  that  the  miracles  related  by  Bede  ought 
not  to  be  withheld  from  the  people.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
he  places  the  full  index  of  its  contents  before  each  chapter,  and 
also  inserts  the  list  of  the  numerous  subjects  omitted  by  him 
in  the  translation^.  These  few  remarks  may  suflGlce  to  show 
the  character  of  the  book,  on  which  the  author  bestowed 
mueh  less  attention  than  on  his  other  works,  and  in  which 
nothing  is  to  be  found  to  compensate  for  its  manifold  imper- 
fections. It  is  matter  of  special  wonder  that  Alfred  did  not 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  supply  from  his  own 
knowledge  the  earlier  history  of  Wessex,  of  which  Bede 
knew  so  little.  But  these  deficiencies  do  not  present  suffi- 
cient reason  why  the  translation  of  Bede  at  the  present  day 
should  not  be  considered  as  valuable  as  ever^. 

The  other  works  of  Alfred  relate  to  theological  subjects. 
He  imdoubtedly  took  peculiar  delight  in  the  writings  of 
Qregorjr  the  Great;  and  after  becoming  acquainted  with 
them  hunself,  he  took  pains  to  diffuse  them  in  the  national 
language  amongst  his  clergy  and  their  fiocks,  in  prder  to  ad- 
vance their  spiritual  welfare.  Gregory,  the  first  of  all  the 
popes  who  assumed  a  prominent  position  in  the  world,  has 
blended  his  history  for  ever  with  tnat  of  the  British  island. 
By  his  exertions  the  Teutonic  conqueror  of  the  country  was 
won  over  to  Christianity,  and  Alfred  desired  to  render  thanks 

1  WheWs  Bcda,  p.  8 ;  Smith's  Beda,  p.  479,  480. 

^  There  are  some  mannscripts  in  existence,  one  in  the  University  Library  at 
Cambridge,  also  MS.  Corp.  Christi  Coll.  Cambr.  41 ;  MS.  Cotton.  Otho,  B.  zi.  is 
bnmt  Besides  these,  there  are  the  original  editions  by  Wheloc,  1648,  and  Smith, 
1722.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  Stevenson  prepared  none,  when  he  published 
his  excellent  lectare  on  the  Historia  Ecclesiastica  (English  Historical  Society, 
1838). 
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to  him  in  the  name  of  his  people  for  such  a  benefit,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  literary 
works  of  this  prince  of  the  Church.  From  the  nmneroiw 
Gregorian  writings  which  had  become  the  widely-difibsed 
property  of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  next  selected  the  Pas- 
toral Care,  ''  that  book  so  full  of  deep  knowledge  of  man* 
kind,  and  of  a  devout  spirit,  which  contains  such  simple  and 
comprehensive  directions  upon  the  great  art  of  a  wise  and 
gentle  spiritual  government^.'*  Gregory  had  written  the 
''  Eegula  Fastoralis  "  in  the  commencement  of  his  pontificate, 
when  he  was  reproached  with  having  attempted  to  avoid  by 
flight  the  election  to  the  chair  of  St.  PeterT  "  In  it  he  col- 
lected together  many  passages  that  were  scattered  in  variouB 
parts  of  his  writings.  He  endeavoured  also  to  point  out  in 
what  spirit  and  manner  the  spiritual  shepherd  should  enter 
upon  his  office,  how  he  ought  to  conduct  himself  therein, 
how  he  should  vary  his  mode  of  preaching,  so  as  to  suit  ite 
different  circumstances  of  his  hearers,  and  how  he  must 
ffoard  himself  from  self-exaltation  at  the  happy  result  of  has 
hibours.  In  the  following  centuries  this  book  had  a  decided 
influence  in  awakening  a  better  spirit  amongst  the  clergy, 
and  in  causing  efforts  to  be  made  to  improve  the  condition  ctf 
tile  Church.  The  reforming  synods  under  Charlemagne 
made  it  a  standard  for  their  proceedings  with  respect  to  the 
amendment  of  ecclesiastical  affairs^."  Its  renown,  and  the 
persuasion  of  its  excellence,  passed  from  the  Pranks  to  the 
Saxons ;  the  translation  made  by  their  king  chiefly  contri- 
buting to  this  result.  The  original  indeed  was  to  be  found 
amongst  the  books  once  bestowed  on  Augustine  by  Gregory, 
and  in  the  fifteenth  century  it  still  remained  in  the  libraay  of 
the  monastery  at  Canterbury*. 

Alfred  may  have  first  undertaken  the  translation  about  the 
year  890,  after  being  occupied  for  several  years  previously 

1  Stolberg,  Leben  des  grossen  Alfred,  p.  271. 
3  lAVLy  Gregor.  I.  der  Grosse,  p.  315. 

*  Neander.  AUgemeine  Geechichte  der  Ghristlichen  Beligion  und  Kurohe,  m. 
Yierter  Absobmtt.  i. 

*  Alfired  lumself,  in  the  poetical  iatroduction,  MS.  Hatton.  20: 

pis  flBrend  gewxit.  Agostimis. 
ofer  sealtne  sae.  sn^San  brohtM. 
See  Wanley's  Catal  libr.  MSS.  p.  172. 
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with  similar  works,  in  the  iotroductory  chapters  and  pre- 
faces of  which,  he  frequently  thanks  Asser,  Grimbald,  and 
Johannes,  as  well  as  his  Archbishop  Plegmund,  for  the  assist- 
ance they  gaye  him.  In  this  case  also  he  sometimes  trans- 
lated word  for  word,  sometimes  meaning  for  meaning,  as 
these  men  deemed  advisable.  But  amongst  the  compara- 
tively large  number  of  existing  manuscripts,  his  translation 
has  hitherto  never  been  published  in  print,  the  cause  of 
which  may  be  attributed  to  the  indifference  to  the  subject, 
which  in  our  times  has  lost  its  interest  amongst  the  few 
learned  men  acquainted  with  Anglo-Saxon  literature,  who 
might  be  capable  of  such  an  undertaking.  It  is,  however, 
easy  to  perceive,  on  a  comparison  of  many  principal  portions 
of  the  manuscripts  at  Oxford  with  the  Latin  text,  that  the 
king  translated  the  work  of  Gregory  much  more  faithftdly 
than  those  of  Boethius  and  Orosius,  where  more  frequent 
occasions  were  afforded  him  to  give  free  course  .to  the  expres- 
sion of  his  own  ideas  and  experience.  Neither  does  he  appear 
to  have  omitted  anything  essential,  for  it  evidently  was  his 
intention  to  make  generally  known  the  whole  of  Gregory's 
book,  which  so  few  could  understand  in  Latin. 

But  the  most  valuable  memorial  of  his  mind  and  writings 
which  he  has  bequeathed  to  us,  is  contained  in  the  admirable 
preface,  in  which  he  not  only  sets  forth  his  purpose  in  pub- 
lishing this  book,  but  the  far  higher  aim,  entertained  by  no 
other  earthly  ruler  before  his  time,  with  which  he  devoted 
himself  to  its  study.  He  desired  by  his  own  example  to  re- 
vive the  learning  which  had  so  entirely  vanished ;  and  to  this 
end  he  reminded  his  readers  in  stirring  language  of  those 
better  times  which  were  past,  and  whose  glory  could  only  be 
regained  by  means  of  education  and  the  instruction  of  youth. 
It  was  therefore  his  anxious  vrish  that  the  great  scarcity  of 
books  should  be  remedied,  and  he  caused  it  to  be  so  arranged 
that  each  bishop  in  his  kingdom  should  receive  a  copy  of  the 
Pastoral  Care,  and  at  the  same  time  a  small  golden  tablet,  of 
the  value  of  fifty  marks^.  Three  of  these  copies  have  been 
preserved  to  the  present  day,  with  inscriptions  addressed  to 
rlegmund,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Werfrith,  Bishop  of 

^  Ond  to  aelcnm  biseep-stole  on  minnm  rice  wiUe  ane  onsendan.  ood  aelcre  bi'S 
M  aestel.  se  UiS  on  iiftegam  nuuieessaii.    MS.  Hatton.  20. 
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Worcester,  and  Wulfsig,  Bishop  of  Sherborne ;  and  in  the 
style  of  handwriting,  they  resemble  each  other  in  a  remark- 
able manner. 

The  preface  concludes  with  a  poetical  prologue,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  book  there  is  an  epilogue,  also  in  verse,  in  which 
nearly  the  same  ideas  appear  as  iu  the  preface,  but  with  the 
peculiar  expressions,  drawn  from  nature  and  her  analogies, 
so  characteristic  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetr}'.  Hitherto  these 
verses  have  been  too  little  valued,  although,  as  they  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  original  manuscripts,  it  appears  to  be  indubitable 
that  they  were  Alfred's  own  production.  It  is  useless  to  think 
of  publishing  them,  or  the  entire  translation^. 

The  "  Dialogues,"  another  work  of  Gi:egory,  was  not  trans- 
lated by  Alfred  himself,  but  by  his  friend,  Bishop  Werfrith 
of  Worcester.  The  eminent  pope  had  written  this  book 
at  the  urgent  entreaty  of  his  friends  that  he  would  recount 
the  lives  and  miracles  of  the  Italian  saints.  He  gave  im- 
portant aid  towards  the  furtherance  of  superstition  in  his 
own  times  and  the  next  century,  by  the  record  of  numberless 
incredible  and  often  very  absurd  legends,  and  in  this  work 
he  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  means  of  furnishing 
the  Catholic  Church  with  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  As  he 
carried  on  these  unconnected  narrations  in  the  form  of  con- 
versations with  his  confidential  friend  Peter  the  Deacon,  he 
gave  them  the  suitable  name  of  Dialogues.  It  soon  became 
a  favourite  book  in  all  countries,  and  was  even  translated 
into  Arabic  and  G-reek^. 

Bishop  Werfrith  did  not  undertake  the  translation  of  this 
book  from  his  own  idea.  The  king  commissioned  him  to  do 
so,  and  it  must  have  been  closelv  allied  to  similar  works  of 
Alfred.  It  is,  however,  remarkaole  that  it  had  been  already 
noticed  by  Asser^,  who  had  not  once  mentioned  Alfred's 

>  Manuscripts:  MS.  Hatton.  20,  in  the  Bodleian  Library;  MS.  bibL  pnbl. 
Univ.  Camb. ;  MS.  Cotton.  Tiber.  B.  xi.,  injured  by  fire.  MS.  Cotton.  Otho,  B.  ii., 
which  was  burnt,  was  prepared  by  Hehstan,  Bishop  of  London.  There  are,  besides, 
two  earlier  copies  in  Trinity  College  and  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  The 
preface  was  printed  in  Parker  s  Asser,  1574 ;  in  Wise's  Asser,  1722 ;  and  in 
Wright's  Biogr.  Brit.  Lit.  397. 

<  Lau,  Gregor.  I.  the  Great,  p.  315. 

'Asser,  p.  486:  Werfrithum — qui  imperio  regis  libros  dialogorum  Gregorii 
pepae  et  Petri  sui  discipuli  de  latinitate  primus  in  Saxonicam  linguam  aliquando 
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works,  although  jt  must  be  inferred  that  he  commenced  the 
Biography  at  the  precise  time  when  he  was  called  up  to 
assist  the  king  in  his  learned  occupations. 

Together  with  the  numerous  miraculous  histories  in  the 
book,  there  were  also  many  relations  of  actual  occurrences ; 
and  amongst  others,  the  life  and  deeds  of  St.  Benedict  were 
blended  with  the  account  of  the  former  kings  of  the  Ostro- 
Goths,  and  here  we  may  again  recognise  Alfred's  sympathy 
with  the  fate  of  this  branch  of  his  own  family. 

No  one  has  ever  yet  attempted  to  publish  the  Saxon  trans- 
lation, but  it  is  sufficiently  testified  by  the  manuscript  copy, 
and  from  the  evidence  of  Asser,  that  Werfrith,  following  the 
example  of  his  king,  did  not  strictly  observe  the  letter  of  the 
original.  It  is  also  probable  that  he  only  made  a  selection 
from  the  legends,  and  scarcely  translated  one  half  of  the  four 
books  in  the  Latin  version^. 

The  few  sentences  which  introduce  the  Dialogues,  were 
perhaps  written  by  Alfred  himself;  at  all  events,  they  are 
written  in  his  name  and  in  accordance  with  his  style.  It  is 
there  asserted  that,  from  the  perusal  of  holy  books,  he  had 
become  persuaded  that  it  behoved  him,  on  whom  God  had 
bestowed  such  great  temporal  glory,  occasionally  to  with- 
draw his  mind  from  worldly  pursuits,  and  to  direct  it  towards 
the  consideration  of  divine  and  intellectual  matters.  He 
therefore  entreated  his  faithful  friend^  to  translate  for  him 
such  books  as  treated  of  the  doctrines  and  miracles  of  saints, 
wherewith  he  might  console  and  strengthen  his  spirit  beneath 
the  oppressions  of  this  world.  Thus  the  translation  was 
specially  designed  for  himself:  he  was  the  child  of  his  age, 
and  favoured  its  superstitions. 

Another  translation  from  the  works  of  the  earliest  fathers 
of  the  Church  has  some  claim  to  be  considered  as  Alfred's 
production,  the  Anglo-Saxon  Anthology,  from  a  composition 
by  St.  Augustine.    The  Bishop  of  Hippo  Eegius  wrote  the 

fiensnm  ex  sensa  ponens,  elacnbratim  et  elegantissime  interpretatus  est.  Cf. 
Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  122,  jussa  regis. 

^  I  have  onlj  seen  a  MS.  Hatton.  76  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  sec.  xi.,  and  that 
is  very  fragmentary.  The  only  other  copy  is  MS.  Corp.  Christ.  Coll.  Camb. 
No.  823,  sec.  xi. 

3  and  ic  forpam  sohte  and  wilnode  to  minam  getrywum  freondum,  &c.  MS. 
Hatton.  76. 
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two  short  books  of  the  Soliloquies  about  the  year  387,  before 
he  had  taken  any  part  in  the  great  dogmatic  controyersies. 
He  there  treats  of  the  salvation  of  the  soul,  which  is  only  to 
be  attained  by  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  of  the  difference 
between  truth  and  error.  The  mind  should  strive  after  the 
first,  that  it  may  itself  become  the  seat  of  truth,  and  thereby 
immortal.  These  ideas  were  pursued  in  the  pleasing  manner 
subsequently  adopted  by  Boethius,  namely,  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  the  author  and  Eeason,  and  on  this  account 
Augustine  chose  the  title  of  the  little  work^.  In  the  only 
manuscript  of  the  Saxon  abridgment,  which  is  much  torn,  and 
very  defective,  the  last  mutilated  words,  leading  apparently  to 
the  conclusion,  are  these :  "  here  end  the  Proverbs,  selected 

by  King  Alfred  from  the  books,  which  we  call" ^     5^^ 

this  is  the  only  evidence  that  Alfred  prepared  the  selection ; 
none  of  our  authorities  mention  it  amongst  his  other  works. 
A  preface,  which  on  account  of  its  train  of  thought  is  by 
no  means  worthless,  and  which  exhibits  some  similarity  with 
those  previously  written  by  Alfred,  may  perhaps  serve  as 
another  proof;  but  imfortunately  it  comes  to  us  in  a  very, 
imperfect  state,  as  does  also  the  entire  book.  It  speaks  alle- 
gorically  of  the  accumulation  of  wood  which  is  necessary  for 
building  a  house  to  dwell  in,  but  particularly  for  erecting  the 
high  abode  which  is  promised  by  St.  Augustine,  St.  Ghre- 
gory,  St.  ffieronymus,  and  many  other  holy  fathers.  '  It  pro- 
ceeds to  declare,  that  as  every  man  receives  the  dwelling 
erected  by  himself  as  a  fief  from  his  master,  and  desires  to 
enjoy  it  under  his  protection,  so  an  earnest  longing  after  a 
heavenly  abiding-place  is  recommended.  The  style  is  pecu- 
liar, the  treatment  poetical,  and  by  its  not  infrequent  allite- 
ration takes  occasionally  a  metrical  character.  There  is  no 
trace  to  be  found  of  any  specific  purpose  which  the  translator 
had  in  undertakiag  the  work,  whilst  Alfred,  in  the  pre&ces 
before  mentioned  as  usually  prefixed  to  his  books,  would  not 
have  omitted  a' notice  of  this  kind.  It  is  also  noticeable  that 
the  whole  work  was  written  in  impure  Saxon,  a  circumstance 
which  probably  is  not  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  early  date 

>  S.  Angastini  Opera,  ed.  Bened.  1, 426. 

3  tS«r  endialS  ftk  cwHSas  pe  Aelfred  kining  alas  of  paere  bee  pe  we  hataSSi 
MS.  Cotton.  Vitellius,  A.  15,  sec.  zii.    Copy  by  Jonias,  in  Oxford. 
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of  the  manuseript  and  its  incorrect  transcribers ;  but  there 
are  good  reasons  for  snpposins:  that  the  collector  and  trans- 
ktd  of  the  poverbB  iA  the  l^elfth  centuiy,  wishing  to  kids 
his  nnrenowned  name,  declared  at  the  end  of  the  book  that 
it  was  written  by  the  beloved  king  whose  works  were  Hien. 
still  known  and  read  by  the  people. 

The  Soliloquies  also  have  not  been  published,  and  would 
never  haye  become  known  had  it  not  been  for  the  plan  of 
publishing  a  collected  edition  of  Alfred's  written  workSy 
ip^ch  was  projected  by  more  efficient  men  than  ever  befoie 
had  attempted  the  task,  and  they  not  only  entertained  the 
idea,  bat  carried  it  out  on  strictly  critical  principles. 

At  a  later  period  of  the  middle  ages,  not  only  the  deeds  of 
the  King  of  the  West  Saxons  were  amplified  and  poetically 
exaggerated,  but  with  regard  to  his  literary  efforts  all  kinds 
of  productions  were  attributed  to  him,  of  which  at  the  pre* 
sent  day  we  are  either  ignorant,  or  which  we  must,  withotat 
hesitation,  deny  to  be  his.  Towards  the  close  of  the  foUo^ir* 
ing  century^,  it  was  affirmed  that  the  number  of  books  which 
he  translated  was  unknown.  The  most  valuable  account  w& 
possess  is  that  of  Malmesbury^,  who  states  that  Alfred  began 
to  translate  the  Psalms,  but  had  scarcely  completed  the  first 
port  when  death  snatched  him  away.  The  ]N  orman  monk, 
v^ose  knowledge  of  the  country's  language  was  certainly  not 
Tery  perfect,  could  not,  however,  without  further  proofii,  at> 
tribute  the  current  Anglo-Saxon  Psalter  to  King  Alfred ;  it 
has  descended  to  us  in  various  manuscripts,  and  it  may  be 
oonchided  to  have  been  the  work  of  Aldhelin ;  there  nrast 
have  been  some  earlier  authorities  for  the  observation  tliat 
tiie  king  died  during  the  progress  of  his  undertaking.  At 
all  events,  it  was  believed  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and  it  waa 
soon  declared  that  parts  of  the  Scripture,  and  even  the  whole 
Bible,  had  been  translated  by  him^. 

At  the  time  when  such  assertions  as  these  found  credence, 
many  sayings  of  King  Alfred  passed  current  amongst  the 
people  in  a  poetical  form^. 

1  Aethelweard,  iy.  519:  Volumina  namero  ignoto. 
3  Gesta  Beg.  iL  §  128. 

*  BoBton  of  Bury,  and  Histona  £luxiflis  ;  Heame,  Spelman's  Life  of  King 
Alfred,  p.  218. 

*  Ailred  von  Braraz,  by  Twyaden,  X,  Scriptt  p.  355:  Extant  paiabolae  ^jns 
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A  work  of  this  kind  is  to  be  found  in  different  manuscripts 
and  various  dialects  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Alfired,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  author,  but  certainly  the  hero  of  the  poem. 
It  opens  with  a  description  of  an  assembly  of  many  bishops  and 
learned  men,  earls,  and  knights,  which  took  place  at  Seaford, 
oyer  which  King  Alfred,  the  Shepherd  and  Darling  of  England, 
presided ;  but  this  is  all  pure  invention,  and  it  is  particularly 
difficult  to  connect  the  historical  event  with  the  place  men- 
tioned. Then  follows  a  whole  series  of  detached  sentences, 
each  beginning  with  the  words,  '^  Thus  said  Alfred,"  and  ad- 
monitions are  added  respecting  the  fear  of  G-od,  obedience, 
wisdom,  temperance,  andmany  other  virtues.  In  the  thirtieth 
section^  Alfred  addresses  his  son,  whose  name  was  not  men- 
tioned, and  imparts  to  him  similar  wise  counsels. 

The  contents  of  this  book  of  proverbs  recur  in  various 
forms,  and  throughout  the  midcUe  ages,  not  in  England 
alone,  but  in  all  the  other  Germanic  countries.  The  style  of 
the  poem  appears  to  indicate  the  twelfth  century  as  the  date 
of  its  origiu,  and  the  transition  state  of  the  language  employed 
proclaims  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  earliest  !Ebigiish 
tongue,  in  which  we  also  possess  the  long  epic  poem  of  the 
priest  Layamon.  Like  another  Solomon,  Alired  is  made  to 
discourse  in  this  manner  at  a  solemn  Witenagemot ;  and  it 
proves  how  much  national  feeling  the  English  people  had  re- 
tained beneath  the  Norman  rule,  that  they  still  had  on  their 
lips,  and  even  woven  into  poetry,  the  treasures  of  old  popular 
wisdom  bestowed  upon  them  by  their  greatest  monarch,  whose 
memory  they  held  in  gratefiu  remembrance.  The  depth  of 
this  attachment,  which  was  fostered  more  by  tradition  than 
b^  history,  is  particularly  shown  in  the  beautiful  designation 
given  to  the  king — ''  England's  Darling,"  as  well  as  in  the 
general  conviction  that  Alfred  was  the  wisest  and  most  pious 
man  that  had  ever  lived  in  England ;  and  the  tradition  that 
it  was  he  who  gave  to  the  people  those  precious  old  laws,  the 
deprivation  of  which  was  so  painfully  felt  by  them. 

A  great  number  of  such  versified  proverbs  must  have  been 
extensively  known ;  for  in  a  somewhat  later  poem  reference 

plnrimum  habentes  aediiicstioms,  sed  et  yennstatia  et  jacunditatis.    Of.  AnnaL 
WintOD.  ap.  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  L  289. 
1  Keinble*8  edition,  Solomon  and  Saturn,  p.  244.    Aelfric  Society. 
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is  made  to  several,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  so-called 
Proverbs  of  King  Alfred^. 

In  the  same  manner  as  the  Parables  and  Proverbs,  the  king 
is  said  to  have  also  translated  for  the  Anglo-Saxons  the  Fables 
of  Esop,  so  dearly  loved  by  all  the  Germanic  races.  This  in- 
formation is  derived  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Norman- 
French  fables  of  the  poetess  Marie  of  France,  written  in  the 
thirteenth  century ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  name  of  the 
Saxon  king  was  only  appended  to  those  copies  which  were 
circulated  in  England^.  Besides,  it  is  a  decided  fact  that  the 
epic  poem  of  Reineke  Fuchs  (Eeynard  the  Fox)  was  indige- 
nous only  amongst  the  Franks  and  Saxons  of  the  Continent, 
and  not  amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons. 

Finally,  it  is  asserted  on  a  much  later  and  less  credible 
authority,  that  Alfred,  like  the  great  Frederick  II.,  wrote 
a  treatise  upon  hawMng.  It  is  well  known  that,  like  all 
G^€^man  princes  and  nobles,  he  was  exceedingly  fond  of  the 
chase ;  but  that  he  treated  it  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
seems  an  opinion  founded  on  a  misconception  of  a  passage  in 
Asser,  who  relates  that  the  king  took  pains  to  establish  and 
support  falconers  and  fowlers  of  all  kinds'^. 

*  The  Owl  and  the  Nightingale,  in  Kemble's  Solomon  and  Satnrn,  p.  249. 
>  Marie  de  France,  Aesope  in  MS.  Harlei.  978,  foL  87,  b. 

For  amnr  le  cunte  Willame 
Le  plus  vaillant  de  nol  reakne, 
Meintennr  de  cest  livre  feire 
E  del  engleis  en  romans  treire 
Aesope  apelxun  cest  fivre 
Qa'il  translata  e  fist  escrire 
Del  gnu  to  latin  le  tuma 
Li  reis  Alurez  qui  mut  Tama 
Le  translata  puis  en  engleis, 
E  ieo  Tai  rimee  en  franceis. 

In  Roquefort's  edition  of  the  works  of  this  poetess,  ii.  84,  ff.,  he  substitutes  the 
name  of  Henri  for  that  of  Alurez,  from  another  MS.  A  Ditin  manuscript  of 
Esop  (MS.  Mus.  Brit.  Beg.  15,  A.  yii.)  contains  these  words:  DeinderexAngliae 
Affirns  in  Anglicam  linguam  eum  transferri  praeoepit.  A  copy  in  Low  Dutch, 
quoted  by  Lappenberg  in  the  Gotting.  Gelehrt.  Anzeigen,  April  1, 1844,  mentions 
Eoning  Affins  van  Englant. 

*  Liber  Alnrcd  regis  de  custodiendis  accipitribns,  in  Gatal.  libr.  MSS.  aed 
ChristL  A.  1815,  apud  Wanley  Catal.  praef.  Asser,  p.  486,  et  falconarios  et  acci> 
pitrarios,  canicixlarios  quoque  doccre. 
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These  spurious  works  deserve  to  be  briefly  noticed,  for 
thej  show  that  an  appreciation  of  the  versatile  literary  chi^ 
racier  of  the  West  Saxon  king  existed  at  a  time  when  very 
few  of  his  genuine  works  could  be  obtained.  But  enough  of 
the  latter  remained  in  existence  to  hand  down  their  fame  to 
all  ages.  The  knowledge  of  them  became  first  revived  when 
a  general  taste  was  awakened  for  research  into  the  Glermaa 
language  and  history.  Then,  by  degrees,  the  peculiarities  of 
Alfred's  literary  works  became  known  and  considered.  It 
soon  appeared  that  he  had  written  in  the  most  pithy,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  purest  prose  style  of  his  native  Language. 
We  learn  from  the  information  possessed  at  the  present 
day,  that  poetry  decidedly  predominated  in  Anglo-Saxon 
literature  imtil  the  time  of  Alfred ;  and  that  the  merit  un- 
doubtedly appertains  to  him  of  being  the  founder  of  a  prose 
style  which,  in  the  age  immediately  succeeding  his  death, 
displayed  its  richest  fruits,  chiefly  consisting  of  religious 
works.  Aelfric,  the  best  prose  writer  of  the  tenth  century, 
says  that  in  his  day  there  were  no  other  godly  books  in  the 
Saxon  language  than  those  of  King  Alfred^. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  good  example  which  the  king 
set  to  all  his  subjects,  of  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, gained  many  imitators  during  his  life ;  amongst  his 
teachers,  inteUectual  friends,  and  bishops,  only  A^ser  and 
Werfrith  attained  any  distinction  as  authors.  An  intimacy 
may  have  existed  between  Alfred  and  the  learned  philosopher, 
John  Erigena,  although  it  cannot  be  clearly  proved;  his 
scientific  and  literary  productions,  however,  never  flourished 
in  the  soil  of  England. 

There  is  an  important  but  anonymous  work  which  is  in- 
disputably connected  with  the  person  and  actions  of  the 
king,  and,  in  all  probability,  owes  its  first  publication  to  the 
revived  interest  in  the  literary  and  scientific  studies  of 
Alfred ;  and  this  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  the  principal 
authority  for  his  history.  The  oldest  manuscript^,  contain- 
ing the  first  of  the  Tear-books,  written  in  German  prose, 
reaches  in  its  oldest  form  down  to  the  year  891,  and  perfectly 

1  Adfric's  Preface  to  his  Homilies,  Thorpe's  edition,  i  2 :  baton  pam  bocam  He 
Aelfi:ed  cyniiig  snoterlice  awende  of  Ledene  of  Englisc 

2  MS.  Corp.  Ghristi  Coll.  Camb.  clzxiii. 
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resembles  those  manuscripts  which  we  possess  of  AUbbA^b 
time.  In  the  part  where  a  later  hand  began  to  write,  the  elec- 
tion of  Plegmund  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  mentioned ; 
and  formerly,  on  no  very  reasonable  grounds,  the  entire  merit 
of  the  more  complete  records  in  theseTear-books  was  ascribed 
to  this  instructor  and  first  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  the 
king.  But  these  historical  works  had  no  author's  name 
affixed  to  them.  The  monks  of  one  of  the  south-eastern 
convents  of  England,  deriving  their  only  knowledge  of  the 
north  from  Bede,  and  whose  dialect  presented  but  a  slight 
resemblance  to  the  English  language,  apparently  already 
possessed  in  their  calendar-lists  similar  brief  historical  data 
concerning  the  earlier  centuries.  Some  of  these  were  taken 
out  of  Bede's  national  work,  others  originated  from  Welsh, 
and  particularly  from  Saxon  traditions,  which  evidently  bear 
in  some  cases  traces  of  the  national  poetry.  This  fact,  and 
the  decided  purpose  of  the  Jong  to  substitute  his  native 
tongue  for  the  unfamiliar  Latin  as  the  language  of  literature, 
occasioned  a  history  to  be  written  in  Saxon.  Moreover,  the 
events  of  the  age  and  the  deeds  of  its  great  heroes,  which 
were  very  remarkable  from  the  year  861,  gave  to  the  Chro- 
nicle a  very  different  and  more  comprehensive  form;  and 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  for  the  next  forty  years, 
the  Chronicle  is  nearly  contemporary  with  the  events  it  re- 
cords. Alfred's  great  taste  for  historical  learmng  is  very 
in^ortant  to  us,  for  to  it  we  owe  that  a  part  at  least  of  the 
records  of  his  life  and  times  has  reached  us  in  an  authentic 
form. 

It  is  certain  that  the  first  article  in  the  Chronicle  dates 
from  that  period  when,  for  the  second  time,  he  waged  war 
against  the  Danes ;  the  records  of  the  following  part  relate 
to  the  first  half  of  the  next  century ;  and  from  that  time  to 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth,  the  notices  of  this  very  remark- 
able literary  memorial  are  formally  arranged  in  a  regular 
manner^.     A  wide  field  was  thus  opened  to  thinking  minds 

^  Might  Gaimar  refer  to  the  Chronicle  when  he  mentions  Alfred^s  works  as 
foltows?  y.  3461: 

II  fist  escrivere  nn  liyre  Engleis 
Des  aventnres,  e  des  leis, 
E  de  bataalles  de  la  terre, 
E  des  reis  ki  firent  la  goere. 
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amongst  the  Anglo-Saxons,  where  they  might  exercise  them- 
selves in  learning  and  teaching ;  and  their  king  himself  took 
the  first  steps  in  the  formation  of  a  literature. 

His  constant  exertions  for  the  country's  good  were 
directed  in  other  channels  also,  where,  indeed,  there  was 
evident  room  for  improvement,  and  where  his  efforts 
were  no  less  conspicuous  than  in  his  literary  pursuits. 
Alfred  caused  various  arts  to  be  sedulously  studied,  and 
in  many  instances  appeared  as  the  author  and  inventor  of 
new  plans  and  schemes.  Scarcely  anything  is  known  at 
present  of  all  the  artistic  works  which  were  produced  under 
his  direction ;  and  the  desire  to  know  something  of  Alfred's 
taste,  and  that  of  his  contemporaries,  must  ever  remain  un- 
gratified.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  or  not  his  visits  to 
Bome  exercised  an  early  influence  upon  him  with  respect 
to  architecture.  Since  the  seventh  century,  the  ecclesias- 
tical buildings  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  approached  very  nearly 
to  the  style  then  prevailiug  in  Eome;  but  whether  the 
powerful  impression  which  had  been  left  by  that  city  upon 
the  boy  might  have  caused  him,  when  he  became  king,  to  aspire 
to  the  perfection  of  the  Italian  models,  must  still  remam  a 
question  to  be  solved ;  for  throughout  England  there  is  no 
structure  to  be  found  of  which  it  can  be  affirmed  with  cer- 
tainty, thfi.t  it  bears  any  traces  of  that  time,  or  was  erected 
under  Alfred's  superintendence.  We  must  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  the  few  details  given  occasionally  by  his- 
torians on  this  subject. 

"With  immediate  reference  to  the  buildings  which  were 
undertaken  by  him,  it  is  explicitly  stated  that  he  did  not 
bind  himself  to  follow  the  customs  of  his  ancestors ;  but 
that  from  new  and,  in  fact,  original  inventions,  endeavoured  to 
erect  something  much  more  costly  and  worthy  of  admiration^. 
We  are  evidently  given  to  understand  that  these  buildings 
were  chiefly  churches  and  convents  ;  for  as  it  was  necessary 
that  so  many  holy  places  which  had  been  consumed,  should 
be  restored,  it  is  possible  that  new  methods  and  a  better 
style  of  architecture  was  employed  for  this  purpose.  Where 
such  as  had  been  rased  to  the  ground  were  to  be  replaced, 
necessity  compelled  an  entirely  new  erection,  and  from  ne- 

1  Asser,  p.  486 :  Yenerabiliora  et  pretiosiora  noYa  sua  machmatioDe. 
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cessity  invention  arose.  This  must  have  been  the  case  espe- 
ciallj  with  the  two  monasteries  of  Athelney  and  Shaftesbury, 
although  Alfred  had  recourse  to  foreign  aid  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  artistic  designs,  as  well  as  in  his  literary  works.  It 
is  well  known  that  innumerable  artists  and  labourers,  skilled 
in  every  kind  of  work,  and  procured  from  different  nations, 
were  to  be  met  with  in  his  employment^. 

In  the  little  island  of  Athelney,  hemmed  in  by  water  and 
thick  bushes,  there  was  great  want  of  space,  especially  as 
Alfred  desired  that  the  place  which  had  once  served  him  as 
a  stronghold,  should  always  remain  one ;  being  surrounded 
by  water,  it  was  only  accessible  from  the  east  by  a  bridge, 
which  at  both  extremities,  and  particularly  on  the  western 
end,  was  furnished  with  strong  fortifications^.  Upon  the 
island  itself  he  caused  the  convent  to  be  erected,  where  it 
would  be  defended  from  the  wild  and  insecure  character 
of  the  neighbourhood.  Erom  the  records  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, at  which  period  it  was  still  in  good  preservation,  it 
appears  that  the  church  was  very  small,  but  that  it  had  been 
constructed  according  to  an  entirely  novel  style  of  architec- 
ture. Tour  piers  were  sunk  in  the  ground,  no  doubt  on  account 
of  the  swampy  nature  of  the  soil,  supportiug  the  whole  edifice, 
and  upon  them  four  arches  were  placed  in  a  circular  form^. 

Alfred  built  the  town  as  well  as  the  convent  of  Shaftes- 
bury, so  early  indeed,  if  the  account  is  credible,  as  the  year 
88(>*,  The  rebuilding  of  London  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. The  new  minster  at  "Winchester,  dedicated  by  Alfred 
to  the  Virgin,  must  have  been  used  in  his  lifetime,  for  Grim- 
bald  officiated  as  abbot  there ;  it  was  first  completed  in  the 
year  908,  when  Archbishop  Plegmund  consecrated  the  tower^. 
He  likewise  caused  the  cities  and  fortified  places  through- 
out the  kingdom  to  be  repaired  or  entirely  rebuilt;  and 
he  provided  modes  of  defence,  consisting  of  walls  and  en- 
trenchments, in  case  of  a  return  of  those  invasions  with 

*  Asser,  p.  496 :  Ex  multis  gentibus  collectos  et  in  omni  terreno  aedificio 
edoctos. 

^  Asser,  p.  493 :  In  cnjus  pontis  occidental!  limite  arx  monitissima  pnlcherrima 
operatione  consita  est. 

3  Wilh.  Malmesb.  Gesta  Pontif.  ii.  255. 

*  Wnh.  Mahnesb.  Gesta  Pontif.  iL  251 ;  Asser,  p.  495. 
»  Ethelwerd,  iv.  619. 
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wliich  the  country  was  continiially  threatened.  Those  cities 
thus  protected  by  Alfred  cannot  be  accurately  specified ;  and 
it  appears  that  in  most  instances  he  did  not  proceed  far  -with 
the  work,  for  the  innate  indolence  of  his  subjects  placed  an 
invincible  obstacle  in  his  wayi. 

Alfred  displayed  regal  magnificence  at  those  places  where 
he  was  accustomed  to  reside  with  his  court.  According  to 
his  command^,  the  buildings  were  adorned  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  halls  and  royal  chambers  were  constructed  from  stone 
and  wood  with  great  skill.  Some  stone  vills  were  removed 
from  their  former  sites,  and  placed  in  situations  better  adapted 
for  royal  residences. 

But  amongst  all  his  ideas,  there  was  one  which  was  most 
successfully  carried  out.  The  perfection  which  he  attained 
in  the  art  of  ship-building,  and  the  occasion  which  led  him 
to  acquire  it,  will  be  noticed  in  the  following  section. 

Our  attention  is  now  particularly  directed  towards  the 
minor  inventions  which  were  produced  in  his  day,  and 
amongst  them  to  the  contrivance  for  measuring  time,  disco- 
vered  by  Alfred  himself.  His  biographer  describes  this  in- 
vention. Only  by  the  help  of  strict  punctuality  could  the 
great  ruler  have  succeeded  in  the  accomplishment  of  such 
extensive  and  various  duties.  But  the  blue  sky  with  its 
planets  did  not  indicate  the  time  to  him  with  any  reffularity. 
L  his  coimtryr  there  were  many  gloomy  clouds  ^d  co^- 
stant  showers,  which  often  prevented  the  calculation  of  time 
from  the  sun  and  moon.  Alfred's  inventive  genius,  however, 
discovered  a  remedy  for  such  perplexities.  He  caused  his 
chaplains,  whose  names  we  know  were  Athelstan  and  "Were- 
wulf,  to  supply  him  with  sufficient  wax  to  weigh  down 
seventy-two  pence  in  the  scales^.  From  this  quantity  he 
ordered  six  candles  to  be  made,  each  of  equal  weight,  and 
twelve  inches  long,  with  twelve  divisions  marked  in  each 
inch.  These  six  candles  burnt  for  twenty-four  hours,"  day  and 
night,  before  the  relics  of  the  saints,  which  always  accom- 
panied him  on  his  journeys.  But  here,  too,  the  weather 
seems  to  have  interfered  with  his  schemes.    The  boisterous 

1  Asser,  p.  493 :  Propter  pigritaam  popiili  imperata  non  implflntar,  &c 

2  Asser,  p.  492:  IHo  edocente. 

*  Afiser,  p.  496:  Tanta  cera  quae  septoaginta  daos  donazioa  peasant. 
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wind,  which  often  blew  without  inte;rinisBion  day  and  night, 
penetrated  the  alight  doors  and  windows  of  the  churches, 
and  through  the  crevices  in  the  walls  and  planks,  and 
the  thin  canvas  of  the  tents.  The  light  either  became  eot- 
tingnished,  leaving  the  king  in  darkness,  or  it  burnt  down 
quicker  than  usual,  so  as  to  prevent  the  observance  of  the 
astronomical  point  with  which  to  begin  the  daily  reckoning. 
Alfred  removed  this  obstacle  in  the  following  manner :  he 
had  a  lantern  carefiiUy  made  of  wood  and  thin  plates  of  horn ; 
the  horn  was  white,  and  scraped  so  thin  as  to  be  scarcely- 
less  transparent  than .  a  vessel  of  glass.  The  door  of  the 
lantern  was  also  made  of  horn,  and  closed  so  firmly  that  no 
breath  of  wind  could  enter.  In  this  secure  receptacle  he 
could  now  place  his  candles  without  fear  of  injury;  when  they 
burnt  down  they  were  instantly  replaced  by  others,  and  with- 
out a  water-clock,  or  any  other  more  ingenious  contrivance 
still  undiscovered,  he  computed  the  time,  which  to  him  was 
so  exceedingly  precious. 

As  he  caused  all  kinds  of  ornaments  to  be  fabricated,  he 
could  not  by  any  means  dispense  with  goldsmiths^.  A  very 
remarkable  specimen  of  their  craft  has  been  preserved  to  the 
present  day,  and  has  been  frequently  represented;  it  is 
called  Alfred's  jewel,  and  is  a  beautifiil  work  of  art.  It 
was  discovered  in  the  year  1693,  at  Newton  Park,  in  the 
lowlands  of  Somersetshire,  near  the  river  Parret,  somewhat 
to  the  north  of  the  spot  where  the  island  and  fortress  of 
Athelney  were  formerly  situated^.  There  the  king,  in  per- 
haps the  most  sorrowful  days  of  his  Hfe,  lost  this  token  of 
his  sovereignty ;  it  remained  hidden  in  the  marshes,  until, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  it  was  accidentally  brought 
to  light  once  more.  It  is  now  preserved  as  a  precious 
memorial  of  the  olden  time,  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum 
at  Oxford.  This  work  of  art  consists  of  a  polished  crystal 
of  an  oval  form,  rather  more  than  two  inches  in  length 
and  half  an  inch  thick,  inlaid  with  a  mosaic  enamel  of 
green  and  yellow.  This  enamel  represents  the  outline  of  a 
human  figure,  which  appears  to  be  in  a  sitting  posture,  hold- 
ing in  each  hand  a  sort  of  hly-branch  in  blossom.  Those 
who  have  described  the  jewel  have  made  various  guesses 

1  Asser,  p.  486,  says  that  he  instmcted  goldsmiths  (aTLrifioes). 

2  Akerman^s  Archteological  Index,  p.  143,  table  xiz,  1. 
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respecting  this  figure,  calling  it  St.  Cuthbert,  St.  Neot,  and 
even  Christ ;  but  the  least  perplexing  solution  would  be,  that 
it  is  merely  a  representation  of  a  king  in  his  state  attire. 
The  reverse  is  covered  by  a  plate  of  fine  gold,  in  Which  not 
without  taste,  and  somewhat  fancifuUy,  a  flower  is  engraved ; 
the  oval-shaped  sides  are  bordered  by  beaten  gold  admirably 
and  durably  manufactured,  bearing  around  them  these  re- 
markable words,  which  banish  all  doubts  respecting  the  former 
possessor  of  the  jewel : 

AELFRED  MEC  HEHT  GEWYRCAN. 

Alfred  had  me  made. 

The  letters  of  this  inscription  are  all  capitals,  and  in  their  some- 
what stiff  form  agree  entirely  with  the  initial  letters  in  the 
principal  parts  of  the  authentic  manuscripts  of  Alfred's  time. 
Still  more  than  the  letters,  the  form  of  the  two  middle  words, 
by  their  primitive,  genuine  orthography,  bears  witness  to  the 
age  claimed  by  the  motto.  At  the  extreme  end,  where  the 
crystal  and  its  border  join  the  gold,  it  is  finished  by  a 
beautifully  worked  dolphin's  head  in  gold,  whose  empty  eye- 
sockets  must  have  once  contained  precious  stones,  and  from 
whose  open  jaws  a  small  golden  pin  protrudes.  This  pro- 
bably served  as  a  fastening  to  a  cane,  or  some  beautiful  stair, 
on  the  point  of  which  the  jewel  was  placed.  It  is  a  strange 
freak  01  fortune  which  thus  presents  to  us,  in  this  extra- 
ordinary work  of  art,  what  in  all  probability  was  a  part  of 
Alfred's  sceptre ;  it  gives  a  very  favourable  impression  of  the 
state  of  art  at  that  period,  and  of  the  skill  and  ability  of  the 
artist. 

It  is  certain  that  many  works  were  executed  in  this  man- 
ner, and  Alfred  himself  speaks,  in  his  preface  to  the  "  Pastoral 
Oare,"  of  some  gold  work,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  exe- 
•cuted,  referring  to  four  small  golden  tablets^,  one  of  which  he 
presented  with  each  copy  of  the  book.  They  were  worth 
fifty  mancuses  each,  ana  it  is  not  unlikely  that  William 
of  Malmesbury  saw  one  of  them^.     Now  when  they  are 

*  Aestel,  an  index  or  small  tablet  with  columns :  pugillares ;  7rivaK€S. 

■^  Gesta  Reg.  ii.  §  123 :  Cum  pugillari  aureo  in  quo  est  manca  auri.  The  rela- 
tion to  each  other  of  manca,  mancusa,  and  marca,  has  not  yet  been  clearly 
ascertained.    Du  Cange,  p.  6. 
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all  lost,  nothing  can  be  accurately  known  of  their  value  and 
workmanship. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  coins  extant  with  Alfred's 
stamp  on  them,  but  in  their  execution  they  are  far  inferior 
to  the  coinage  of  other  Anglo-Saxon  princes.  The  image  of 
the  king  is  in  general  so  rudely  engraved,  that  every  attempt 
to  trace  any  resemblance  in  even  a  single  feature  must  be 
abandoned.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Offa  once  employed 
Italian  coiners ;  his  stamp  could  not  otherwise  have  attained 
that  perfection  which  every  one  must  grant  it  to  possess ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Athelstan,  Alfred's  grandson,  traces  of 
artistic  skill  are  again  perceptible  in  the  coinage,  which  then 
first  became  the  object  of  legal  enactments.  From  the 
coarse  aUoy^  of  Alfred's  money,  we  may  infer  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  age  prevented  him  from  improving  it,  and  that 
he  probably  had  recourse  to  expedients  similar  to  those  which 
TVederick  the  Grreat  could  not  avoid  using.  His  laws  contain 
no  reference  to  coinage,  although  there  is  frequent  mention 
made  in  them  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  The  shilling  and 
the  penny  existed  as  coins,  as  well  as  a  third  part  of  the  latter^. 
On  the  pieces  of  money  we  possess,  the  king  is  simply  desig- 
nated Aelfred,  or  Alfred  rex,  or  Elfred  MXX. ;  the  places  where 
money  was  coined  were  Dorovemia,  Oxnaforda,  and  Londinia. 

A  particular  branch  of  mediaeval  art  is  formed  by  its  ma- 
nuscripts. We  remember  that  book  whose  illuminated  let- 
ters first  smiled  on  the  child,  so  anxious  to  acquire  knowledge. 
The  few  manuscripts  of  Alfred's  day  which  are  still  in  exist- 
ence are  very  simply  written ;  the  hand  is  fiowing,  and  very 
legible,  especially  in  the  old  copies  of  the  "  Pastoral  Care.'* 
The  initial  letters  of  the  chaipter  are  regularly  decorated,  but 
without  great  splendour.  Dragons  or  monsters  of  the  bird 
species  and  distorted  human  countenances  are  drawn  with  a 
black  pencil  around  the  base  of  the  letters,  the  red  colour  is 
then  added  afterwards  for  shading. 

These  are  the  only  fragments  from  which,  at  the  present 
day,  we  can  derive  even  an  inadequate  idea  of  the  state  of  art 
and  knowledge  in  England  during  the  second  part  of  the 
ninth  century.      But  notwithstanding  the  great  obstacles 

^  Ruding.  Aiiiials  of  the  Coinage,  ed.  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  125. 
^  Legg.  Alf.  71 :  priddan  dael  paenninges. 
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which  present  themselves  in  the  research,  we  may  clearly 
perceive  how  Alfred  ceaselessly  endeavoured  to  elevate  the 
intellectual  condition  of  his  people,  as  long  as  was  possible, 
by  means  of  his  own  influence,  and  all  the  resources  that  he 
could  command.  The  next  century  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his 
efforts,  which  had  regained  the  lost  ground,  and  provided 
efficient  defence  against  firesh  disasters. 


VII. 

EEKEVOJD  COTSTEST  AJH)  SITCCESSnjL  EESITLTS — THE  KINODOM 
DESCENDS  STEENaTHENED  TO  EDWAED  I. 

The  years  of  peace,  which  could  not  have  been  more  nobly 
and  profitably  employed  by  Alfred  for  the  mental  and  bodily- 
welfare  of  his  subjects  in  all  branches  of  legislation  and  poli- 
tical economy,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
were  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  Many  things  indeed  still 
remained  to  be  accomplished ;  some  might  be  effected  in  the 
quiet  intervals  of  the  immediately  succeeding  years,  but 
others  would  be  'unavoidably  left  to  later  governments, 
vrith  still  less  hope  of  success.  The  pressure  of  outward 
circumstances  on  the  "West  Saxon  kingdom  began  again 
to  overpower  all  consideration  of  its  internal  condition,  into 
which  the  incomparable  exertions  of  its  king  had  infused  such 
new  vigour.  Once  more  Alfred  was  destined  to  resist  the 
piratical  foe,  the  terror  of  all  organised  forms  of  government. 

Harbingers  of  such  a  misfortune  had  not  been  wanting, 
during  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  king  pro- 
cured a  happy  tranquillity  for  the  country.  Eumours  of 
the  exploits  of  the  heathens,  who  still  molested  in  large 
numbers  all  the  coasts  of  the  opposite  continent,  were  con- 
stantly brought  over  to  the  Saxons,  and  claimed  the  serious 
attention  of  Alfred.  Tet  it  seemed  that  the  solemn  doc- 
trines which,  after  great  efforts,  he  had  succeeded  in  impart- 
ing to  the  marauders,  had  stiU  some  influence  over  them,  and 
restrained  them  during  this  period  from  making  any  fresh 
attack  on  his  dominions.  Since  the  year  885,  they  had  made 
no  actual  attempt  at  hostility ;  the  two  people  so  nearly  re- 
lated, but  who  had  so  hated  one  another  when  they  were 
separated  by  different  religions  and  habits,  had  learnt  to 
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know  their  common  interest  since  tHe  conversion  of  many- 
Northmen  in  Bast  AngKa  and  even  ia  Northumbria.  It 
seems  as  if  the  admission  of  the  Danes  into  the  more  civil- 
ised Anglo-Saxon  community  had  formed  a  strong  bulwark 
agaiQst  any  further  attacks  of  heathendom. 

GPhere  had  been  no  occasion  for  campaigns  and  battles 
during  this  period ;  the  deep  wounds  inflicted  on  the  Saxons 
by  the  lengthened  war  were  slowly  healing.  New  influence 
had  been  gained  for  them  by  the  heroic  king,  by  which,  in  a 
peaceable  manner,  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  were  ex- 
tended, and  its  supremacy  acknowledged  by  its  hitherto 
unoonquered  neighbours.  Alfred  succeeded  also  in  effect- 
ing what  no  other  king  had  been  able  to  accomplish  be- 
fore him,  the  establishing  a  peaceful  intercourse  with  the 
Welsh  Britons,  and  convincing  them  of  their  dependence 
upon  the  powerful  neighbouring  state.  During  the  long  con- 
test with  the  Danes,  the  old  national  hatred  had  not  once  been 
thoroughly  excited ;  it  is  true  the  Welsh  had  by  their  enmity 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  sufferings  of  the  year  878,  but 
they  had  experienced  painfully  enough  that  the  Danes,  with 
whom  they  thought  to  make  common  cause,  did  not  spare 
them,  but  added  severely  to  the  wretchedness  of  their 
condition.  Amongst  the  petty  princes  of  their  land  there 
were  continual  disagreements  and  quarrels,  it  was  therefore 
natural  that  the  weaker  side  should  first  turn  to  that 
coimtry  which  had,  in  fact,  long  possessed  the  dominion 
over  them. 

It  was  about  the  time  when  Alfred  became  acquainted 
with  Asser  that  discords  such  as  these  prevailed  in  the  native 
land  of  the  latter,  information  of  which  is  only  derived  from 
him\  Hfe  applied  to  the  King  of  the  West  Saxons  on  behalf 
of.  himself  and  his  monastery  of  St.  David,  for  protection 
against  the  constant  provocations  and  injustice  oi  Hemeid, 
the  Prince  of  Demetia,  and  he  formally  made  Alfred's 
promise  of.  aid  one  of  the  conditions  towards  attaining 
that  mutual  relation  which  the  king  so  much  desired.  But 
Alfred  also  took  advantage  of  this  state  of  things  to  ^  deci- 
sively his  authority  over  the  Welsh.  Being  severely  oppressed 
by  the  six  sons  of  Botri  Maur  (Boderick  the  Grreat),  the 

» Asser,  p.  488. 
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Lords  of  Venedotia,  or  North  Wales,  Hemeid  first  submitted 
to  the  Saxon  power,  with  his  little  territory  of  Demetia. 
Helised,  son  of  Tendyr,  and  King  of  Brecknock,  overpowered 
by  the  same  adversaries,  yielded  himself  to  the  sway  of  Alfred. 
Howel,  son  of  Eis,  and  Prince  of  GHevesing,  in  the  present 
counties  of  Monmouth  and  Glamorgan,  Brocmail  ana  Fern- 
mail,  sons  of  Mouric,  and  princes  of  Q-went-by-the-Sevem, 
could  neither  of  them  any  longer  withstand  *the  harsh  mea- 
sures of  Ethelred,  the  powerful  Ealderman  of  Mercia,  who 
desired  to  have  peace  within  the  borders,  and  they  went 
voluntarily  to  solicit  the  protection  of  King  Alfred.  At 
length  Anaraut,  the  son  of  Botri,  after  renouncing  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Anglo-Danes  in  Northumbria,  from  which  he  had 
gained  nothing,  but  had  rather  suffered  injury,  came  with  his 
brothers  to  declare  his  willingness  also  to  submit  without  ap- 
pealing to  arms.  When  he  came  into  the  presence  of  Alfred, 
the  king  received  him  with  all  due  respect,  adopted  him  as 
his  godson  from  the  hands  of  a  bishop j  probably  Werfrith, 
presented  him  with  rich  gifts,  and  caused  him  with  aU  his 
vassals,  and  with  regard  to  aU  his  seignorial  rights,  to  enter 
into  the  same  feudal  relation  with  Wessex  in  which  Ethelred 
and  Mercia  stood.  When  this  compact  was  explained  and 
comprehended  on  both  sides,  it  might  be  justly  asserted  that 
all  the  lands  of  South- Western  Britain  belonged  to  King 
Alfred^.  They  never  again  opposed  him,  nor  lent  any  aid 
to  his  northern  foes,  so  long  as  he  wielded  the  West  Saxon 
sceptre. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  again-threatened  outrages  of 
the  Danes  against  England  must  be  attributed  to  the  rest- 
less character  of  this  people,  and  to  the  great  losses  they  so 
frequently  sustained  on  the  Erankish  coasts,  but  at  the  same 
time  also  to  the  events  which  took  place  in  those  parts  of  Eng- 
land which  were  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population.  In  the 
year  890,  for  instance,  Guthorm-Athelstan^,  the  King  of  East 
Anglia,  died :  during  his  later  years  he  had  lived  much  more 
tranquilly,  compelled  either  by  age  or  the  force  of  circum- 

1  Asser,  p.  488:  Omnes  regiones  dexteralis  Britanniae  partis  ad  Aelfred  regem 
pertinebaDt  et  adhnc  pertinent.  Dezteralis  means  southern,  in  which  direction 
it  was  then  considered  the  regions  inhabited  by  Britons  were  situated. 

2  Chron.  Sax,  A.  890}  Florent  Wigom.  i.  108. 
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stances,  and  seems  to  liave  performed  faithfully  the  contract 
formerly  entered  into.  He  was  buried  at  Thetford^.  With 
respect  to  the  succession  in  his  kingdom,  there  is  much  ob- 
scurity in  the  sources  of  information,  which  however  tend  to 
show  that  circumstances  had  occurred  to  impede  its  regular 
course.  After  him  a  Northman  named  Eohric  reigned  ;  and 
under  Edward  I.,  the  son  or  nephew,  Guthorm  II.^,  is  first  met 
with.  But  it  is  probable  that  after  the  death  of  Q-uthorm, 
the  principles  of  heathenism  were  revived  in  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk.  Egbert  had  reigned  over  one  part  of  Northumbria 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  Halfdene,  and  Guthfrid  of  the  Danes,  over  the  other 
part.  The  origin  of  this  prince  is  obscure ;  it  is  said  that 
he  was  a  son  of  the  Danish  king,  Hardicanute^ ;  he  was  a 
Christian,  and  an  especial  benefactor  to  the  church  at  Diir* 
ham.  He  had  sworn  to  maintain  a  sacred  peace  towards 
Alfred ;  he  died  on  the  24th  of  August,  894,  and  was  interred 
in  York  Cathedral*.  Under  his  rule,  the  influence  of  Alfred 
seems  to  have  obtained  pre-eminence  in  Northumbria;  and 
after  his  death,  the  Danish  power,  which  was  represented  by 
the  three  sons  of  the  deceased,  vainly  attempted  to  resist 
it.  The  attacks  which  were  meanwhile  in  preparation  from 
abroad,  were  perhaps  connected  with  events  of  this  kind. 

Hitherto  the  Northmen  had  been  unable  to  make  a  firm 
footing,  and  to  establish  settlements  upon  the  coasts  of  the 
German  and  Prankish  Carlovingians.  In  spite  of  the  defi- 
ciency of  power  in  those  kingdoms,  and  the  great  defeats 
they  had  sustained,  the  warfare  was  continually  carried  on, 
and  the  vagrant  enemy  was  never  allowed  to  have  any  rest. 
Wherever  they  appeared  anxious  to  settle,  they  were  either 
repulsed  by  some  unexpected  assault,  or  their  own  restless- 
ness urged  them  onwards  until  they  again  met  with  another 
adversary,  who  was  resolute  in  defending  his  possessions.  At 
last  the  German  king,  Amidf,  who  was  once  more  destined 

^  Gaimar,  v.  3383:  Le  cors  de  lai  gist  a  Thnetfort;  but  according  to  the 
aimals  of  the  pseudo-Asser,  in  Headlaga. 

*  Vide  above,  p.  140. 

3  Simeon  Dnnehn.  Gesta  Beg.  AngL  a.  883,  ap.  Twysden. 

*  Ethelwerd,  iy.  518  :  In  natalitia  Sancti  Bartholomaei.  Simeon  Dunehn.  Gesta 
Angl  p.  685. 
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to  do  honour  to  the  race  from  which  he  desoeoded,  engaged 
with  the  enemy*  on  his  northern  borders^,  with  k  considerable 
armj,  consisting  of  Enmks,  Saxons,  and  Baranans. 

A  defeat  which  was  sustained  by  him  at  first,  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  the  splendid  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  rivrar  Byle, 
near  Louyaine,  on  September  1st,  891.  Amulf  surprised  the 
Danes,  and  completely  vanquished  them  before  their  ships 
could  come  up.  The  battle  was  so  decisive,  that  in  future 
the  Danes  never  attempted  to  fix  themselves  for  any  l^tgth 
of  time  upon  German  territorjr^. 

But  another  large  army,  whieh  in  the  most  fearftd  manner 
continued  to  ravage  the  northern  kingdoms  of  Erance,  stood 
in  no  immediate  connexion  with  the  Danes  who  had  be^i 
conquered  in  Flanders,  and  therefore  felt  no  actual  alarm  at 
this  defeat.  Hasting,  who  must  then  have  been  approaching 
old  age,  was  the  dreaded  leader  of  this  division.  "Within  a 
year,  he  had  already  pillaged  the  district  by  the  river  Somme ; 
now  he  had  taken  a  firm  position  at  Amiens,  and  from  thence 
he  attempted,  by  sudden  attacks,  to  plunder  the  rich  establish- 
ments ot  St.  Vaast  and  ^t.  Omer.  King  Odo,  who  marched 
against  him,  several  times  suffered  grievous  loss.  In  con-* 
sequence  of  the  incessant  devastations,  a  universal  famine 
visited  these  countries  in  the  year  892 ;  immense  hordes  of 
Danes,  who  found  nothing  more  to  plunder  there,  and  who 
were  joined  from  the  north  by  the  remnant  of  the  army  which 
was  defeated  at  the  Dyle,  assembled  together  at  Boulogne, 
and  embarked  with  their  horses  in  a  fleet  of  250  ships, 
for  England^.  They  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Limene  (Lymne),  in  East  Kent,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Andredswald,  which  the  Chronicle  describes  as-  being  120  • 
miles  long,  and  30  miles  broad.  Here  they  probably  availed 
themselves  of  an  old  Eomish  fortification,  which  has-  been  re- 
cently discovered.  They  brought  their  ships  four  miles  up  the 
river  into  the  "Wald,  and  came  i^on  a  fortress  which  had  been 

1  Ohron.  Sax;  a.  891. 

2  Annal.  FiQd.  891 ;  Pertz.  M.  G.  S.S.  i.  .4W. 

s  Annal.  Vedast.  A.  892 ;  Pertz.  Monnm.  i  528 ;  Chron.  Sax.  A.  893,  in  the 
original  Cambridge  manoscript,  892,  which-  jeax  is  ako  noted  by  Ethelwerd,  iv. 
518.  Lappenberg,  p.  342,  n.  2,  smpposes,  in  accordance  with  Qmido,  Alberich', 
A.  895,  that  Bjom  Eisenrippe  was  i^e  conductor  of  this  fleet. 


thrown  up  bj  some  Kentish  peasants ;  and  as  it  was  still  in 
an  incomplete  state,  the  defence  made  there  wa,p  unsuccessful. 
A  little  further  on,  the  army  settled  near  Appeldore.  'Not- 
much  later,  in  the  year  893,  another  fleet  of  eighty  sail  landed 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  commanded  by  Hasting,  himself, 
from  whom,  unquestionably,  the  entire  enterprise  originated, 
and  who,  being  compelled  to  leave  the  coasts  of  Erance,  came 
to  England  in  the  hope  of  finding  fresh  booty,  and  perchance, 
a  kingdom,  as  others  of  his  countrymen  had  done  before.  He 
went  up  the  Swale,  and  also  landed  in  Kent,  where  he  raised, 
a  fortress  at  a  place  called  Milton^. 

In  this  position  the  two  armies  remained  quietly  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  following  winter.  About  Easter,  in 
the  year  894  (March  31st),  the  Danes  left  their  camp  at 
Appledore,  and,  protected  by  the  thickets  and  marshes,  they 
penetrated  into  the  neighbouring  districts.  Their  destructive 
march  extended  into  Hampshire  and  Berkshire^.  The  fickle 
inhabitants  of  East  Anglia  and  Northumbria,  some  of  whom 
were  still  heathens,  who  had  shortly  before  renewed  their, 
oath  of  fidelity  to  Alfred,  the  Northumbrians  even  giving 
him  six  hostages,  acted  in  perfect  unison  with  the  large 
hosts  of  strangers,  joining  them  in  their  incursions  into  the 
contiguous  West  Saxon  and  Mercian  provinces,  as  often  as 
they  went  from  Appledore  or  Milton  in  search  of  plunder* 

The  moment  was  now  arrived  when  Alfred  once  more: 
grasped  the  sword,  which  had  long  rested  in  the  scabbard 
whHst  he  was  exercising  the  weapons  of  the  mind  in  the 
peaceful  days  of  leisure.  The  dexterity  and  cunning  of  the 
foe  were,  from  long  and  painful  experience,  well  known  to 
him.  How  often  he  must  have  seen  that  the  Danes  never 
practised  a  brave  and  honourable  method  of  warfare,  but  were 
accustomed  to  steal  cunningly  out  of  the  heat  of  battle,  and  by 
treacherous  ambush,  to  gain  the  upper  hand.  Alfred  therefore 
resolved  to  make  the  utmost  use  of  this  experience,  whiek 
had  been  so  dearly  bought,  and  to  employ  the  greatest  cau- 
tion and  similar  craft  in  his  own  plans.  So  long  as  the 
Danes  remained  quietly  in  their  fortified  encampments  he 
did  not  attack  them,  for  the  localities  they  selected  were 

»  Chron.  Sax.  a.  893 ;  Ethdwerd,  iv.  618. 
2  Ethelwerd,  iv.  618. 
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wholly  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  forest  and  the  bogs. 
But  every  preparation  was  made  to  give  them  a  bloody  re- 
ception on  more  favourable  ground. 

In  the  interval  of  peace  Alfred  had  also  provided  for 
the  warlike  defence  of  his  country,  especially  in  the  fol- 
lowing arrangements  :  all  who  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms  were  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  one  to  guard 
constantly  house,  field,  and  labour,  whilst  the  other  part 
opposed  the  enemy  in  the  battle-field ;  at  the  appointed 
time  an  exchange  was  to  be  made,  and  the  two  divisions  were 
to  relieve  each  other.  There  was,  besides,  one  particular 
troop  which  formed  the  garrison  of  the  fortified  places,  and 
remained  always  under  arras^.  But  Alfred  unquestionably 
caused  all  his  soldiers  to  practise  the  arts  of  defence  during 
the  whole  time,  and  many  of  them  had  already  been  in  battle. 
Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Northmen,  Alfred  seems 
to  have  placed  a  small  troop  of  spies  on  the  south-eastern 
part  of  nis  kingdom,  under  the  command  of  his  youthful  son 
Edward,  the  crown-prince,  who  received  information  concern- 
ing every  movement  of  the  enemy^.  The  Ealderman  Ethelred 
had  likewise  summoned  his  troops,  especially  placing  those 
under  his  jurisdiction  to  garrison  the  newly-fortified  city 
of  London.  When  Edward  announced  that  the  heathen  had 
passed  near  him  on  their  march,  although  he  was  unable 
to  obstruct  them,  Alfred  arose  with  the  whole  strength  of 
his  troops  and  encamped  between  the  two  hostile  divisions,  as 
near  as  he  could  possibly  approach,  owing  to  the  forest  and  the 
morasses  on  both  sides,  and  so  as  to  be  able  to  attack  either  on 
the  instant  it  might  venture  into  the  open  plain.  He  could  not 
have  selected  a  more  advantageous  position,  as  in  front  he  not 
only  separated  the  two  armies  from  each  other,  but  also  kept 
them  apart  from  those  who  were  in  the  Danish  interest  on  the 
eastern  coast.  It  seems  that  Hasting  was  induced  by  this  to 
promise  that  he  would  soon  quit  the  country,  and  that,  on  this 
occasion,  he  sent  his  sons  as  hostages  to  the  Saxon  king, 
who  sent  them  back  to  their  father^,  after  causing  them  to 

'  Hnfde  se  cjning  his  fierd  on  tu  tdnnmen.  swa  p»t  hie  wseron  simle  healfe 
at  h&m.  healfe  Hie,  biitan  psem  monnum  pe  pa  burga  healdaa  scolden. 
Chroo.  Sax.  a.  894. 

s  This  is  likewise  to  be  gathered  from  Ethelwerd,  iv,  518:  Praenotata  sunt 
haec  clitoni  turn  Eaduuerdi  filii  regis,  etc. 
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be  baptised,  he  and  bis  son-in-law  Ethebed  being  their 
sponsors. 

The  Danes,  with  a  view  to  plunder,  went  in  small  bands 
along  the  edge  of  the  forest.  Similar  small  detachments 
were  sent  out  bj  the  king  in  pursuit  of  them,  partly  selected 
from  his  own  forces,  partly  from  those  forming  the  garrison 
of  the  towns:  by  day  and  night  there  ensued  perpetual 
collisions  and  skirmishes.  The  Danes  only  twice  ventured 
out  with  their  whole  strength  ;  once,  immediately  after 
their  landing,  when  the  Saxons  had  not  yet  opposed 
them ;  the  next  time,  most  probably,  when  the  division 
which  had  invaded  the  remote  districts  of  Hampshire  had 
returned  heavily  laden  with  booty.  Apparently,  the  purpose 
of  the  heathen  was  to  go  across  the  Thames  and  to  reach 
Essex,  whither  their  sfips  had  already  sailed.  Alfred  im- 
mediately went  with  his  troops  in  order  to  cut  off  their 
retreat.  At  Farnham,  in  Surrey,  he  compelled  them  to  fight, 
completely  defeated  them,  and  took  from  them  all  the  spoil 
they  had  amassed.  The  Prince  Edward  gloriously  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  bloody  conflict ;  the  heathen  king 
(Bjorn  ?)  fled  wounded  from  the  battle-field.  His  army  rushed 
in  wild  confusion  towards  the  north,  and  passed  over  the 
Thames,  being  unable  to  discover  more  than  one  ford,  which 
was  probably  between  Hampton  and  Kingston.  They  re- 
turned into  Essex,  and  first  reassembled  in  the  island  of 
Thomey,  which  lies  at  the  outlet  of  the  Colne,  where  their 
vessels  had  previously  gone. 

Alfred  at  once  despatched  a  part  of  his  army  in  the  same 
direction.  For  a  long  time  the  Saxons  blockaded  the  Danish 
ships^  but  at  length  their  provisions  failed;  the  time  of 
service  of  that  division  which  maintained  the  siege  had 
expired,  and  in  all  probability  they  had  no  ships  with  which 
to  approach  the  enemy  by  sea.  The  soldiers,  by  whom  the 
siege  had  been  commenced  and  then  relinquished,  were  re- 
turned home,  and  Alfred  was  himself  approaching  with  the 

1  This  is  borrowed  bj  Lappenberg,  p.  343,  from  GhroD.  Sax.  894:  Haefdon  hi 
hiora  onfangen  &er  Hfesten  to  Beamfleote  come,  und  from  Ethelwerd,  iv.  518: 
Obsecrant  pacis  barbari  jamqne  foederisque  statnm :  obsides  dantur ;  adiirmant 
jure  ezire  regno  praefati  regis :  actus  et  sermo  simul  una  complentur. 
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troop  appointed  to  taketlkeir  pktee,  to  keep  tke  besieged  army 
in  cneck,  and  fully  to  annihilate  it,  when  he  received  intelli- 
gence of  a  sudden  attack  which  had  been  made  by  the  faithless 
Northumbrians  and  East  Angles  upon  the  western  coasts  of 
his  kingd<HQ.  The  Danes,  who  had  not  yet  recoyered  the 
heavy  losses  which  they  had  sustained  at  Eamham,  and  being 
impeded  by  their  severely-wounded  king,  who  could  not  keep 
up  with  them,  had,  in  order  to  overtake  their  allies,  collected 
together  several  hundred  vessels,  in  which  they  sailed  for 
some  distance  along  the  south  coast,  and  threatened  to  take 
possession  of  Exeter,  whilst  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  went  into 
the  Bristol  Channel,  and  commenced  an  attack  upon  a  citadel 
in  the  north  of  Devonshire.  The  scheme  was  cunningly 
devised,  for  that  part  of  the  kingdom  was  then  entirely 
destitute  of  every  means  of  defence.  When  this  intelligence 
was  conveyed  to  Alfred,  he  resolved  to  return  immediately 
with  the  principal  part  of  the  troops  then  remaining  with 
^him,  to  make  preparations  for  defending  his  western  pro- 
vinces, and  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  every  attempt  at 
gaining  possession  of  them^. 

But  whilst  the  king  provided  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  object,  he  had  at  the  same  time  to  carry  on  the  warfare 
in  the  east.  For  this  purpose  he  had  left  behind  a  strong 
body  of  his  forces,  which  marched  towards  London,  and  with 
other  auxiliary  troops  hastening  thither  from  the  west,  re- 
inforced the  gamson  abeady  there.  Unquestionably  this 
army,  commanded  by  the  Ealderman  Ethelred,  on  whom  de- 
volved the  duty  of  protecting  the  eastern  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, penetrated  into  Essex  as  far  as  Bamfleet.  Thither 
Hasting  had  gone  with  his  troops,  shortly  after  the  battle 
at  Farnham,  again  occupying  that  fortress  which  he  had 
abandoned  in  the  year  886.  The  lai^e  army  which  had  been 
formerly  settled  at  Appledore,  and  had  then  been  driven  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Cobie,  was  also  opposed  to  him ;  it  was  now 
within  the  citadel,  and  Hasting  was  engaged  in  a  plundering 
expedition,  when  the  Saxons  appeared  before  it  m  all  their 
strength.  They  easily  overcame  the  resistance  attempted 
against  them,  stormed  the  fortress,  and  took  possession  of  all 
they  found  therein,  women  and  children,  as  well  as  every 

1  Chron.  Sax.  A.  894. 
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kind  of  property,  and  returned  iiome  to  London  enriched 
with,  much  spoil.  The  ships  which  they  had  found  ashore  at 
Bamfleet,  were  partly  broken  to  pieces  or  burned,  partly  taken 
to  London  and  Eochester. 

Amongst  the  prisoners  were  the  wife  and  the  two  «ons  of 
Hasting,  who  WCTeeent  to  King  Alfred;  he  did  not  avenge 
himself  upon  them,  however,  but  once  again  showed  his 
generous  and  Christian  nature  by  sending  them  back  to  the 
treacherous  Dane,  with  costly  presents.  Hasting,  who  had 
violated  his  oath  to  the  godfather  of  his  children,  could  not 
yet  be  won  to  improvement  and  conversion.  Even  after  his 
fortress  was :  taken,  and  he  had  experienced  the  most  bene- 
volent treatment  from  Ethelred  and  Alfred,  he  did  not  ab- 
stain from  devastating  in  the  wildest  manner  the  dominions 
of  his  benefactors^.  He  knew  that  his  brave  opponent 
was  busily  engaged  in  the  distant  west,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
he  effected  a  union  of  the-scattered  hordes  in  Essex,  which 
he  reinforced  by  fresh  allies  from  the  t^oasts  of  Northumbriar 
and  East  Anglia.  He  formed  with  them  a  strong  entrench- 
ment at  Shobury,  somewhat  to  the  east  of  Bamfleet.  He 
soon  considered  his  forces  sufficiently  strong  to  attack 
Mercia ;  then  marched  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames, 
and  passed  across  the  country,  until  he  reached  the  Severn, 
intending  to  follow  the  course  of  that  river  towards  ike 
south. 

But  Ethelred  did  not  look  idly  on  during  these  disturb- 
ances, he  collected  together  all  the  troops  under  his  com- 
Hkand ;  Ethelhelm,  the  Ealderman  qf  Wiltshire,  Ealderman 
Ethelnoth,  and  the  royal  Thanes  who  occupied  tiie  garrisons, 
also  came  with  their  forces.  Those  places  east  of  the  river 
Parrot,  and  east  and  west  of  Selwood,  sent  their  soldiers,  as 
did  the  countries  north  of  the  Thames  and  west  of  the 
Severn,  and  even  North  Wales.  With  this  great  army 
Ethelred  marched  against  the  Danes,  and  encountered  them 
at  Buttington,  on  the  banks  K)f  the  Severn,  where  they  were 
secured  behind  their  fortifications.     He  immediately  sur- 

^  And  eft  o'Sre  si^e  he  waes  on  hergatS  gelend  on  psBt  ilce  rtce.,  pa  pa  man  his 
geweorc  abrflec.  Chron.  Sax.  A.  894,  where  the  twice-repeated  capture  of 
Easting's  sons  is  considered  as  one. 
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pounded  them  on  every  side,  and  for  many  weeks^  prevented 
them  from  making  any  attempt  to  escape.  As  all  means  of 
conveyance  were  cut  off,  a  fearful  famine  ensued  amongst 
the  besieged  army ;  they  had  already  devoured  the  greater 
number  of  their  horses,  and  many  had  died  of  starvation, 
when  Hasting  found  himself  compelled  to  risk  a  sally  to- 
wards the  east.  A  fearful  battle  ensued,  in  which  many 
royal  Thanes  were  killed,  amongst  them  one  named  Ordheh. ; 
but  the  Christians  were  victorious,  and  scattered  the  North- 
men in  wild  flight^. 

If  that  is  true  which  we  gather  from  the  incomprehen- 
sible words  of  Ethelwerd,  Hasting  concluded  a  treaty,  by 
which  he  promised  to  quit  Mercia.  It  is  clear  that  he  was 
obliged  to  do  so  without  delay ;  and  his  victors  appear  to 
have  permitted  him  to  depart  unmolested.  He  reached  his 
fortress  in  Essex ;  but  before  the  winter^,  he  hastily  gathered 
together  the  dispersed  remnant  of  his  countrymen,  and 
fresh  troops  of  East  Angles  and  Northumbrians,  and  formed 
them  into  a  large  army.  They  gave  their  women,  their 
ships,  and  all  their  property,  into  the  charge  of  the  East 
Angles,  and  then  journeyed,  day  and  night,  in  unbroken 
marches  back  again  to  the  north-west.  The  pirate  seems 
to  have  laid  much  stress  upon  effecting  his  passage  to  the 
western  coast ;  perhaps  he  purposed  advancing  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  great  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  which 
was  in  the  mean  time  hard  pressed  by  Alfred. 

Immediately  after  the  victory  at  Buttington,  Ethelred  had 
dismissed  the  Mercian  troops  according  to  custom.  Thus 
Hasting  met  with  no  opposition  to  his  departure,  and  he 
reached  Chester,  which  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Wirral*.  But  he  did  not  succeed  in  surprising  the 
garrison,  which  was  safe  behind  the  walls ;  and  the  Danes 
contented  themselves  with  besieging  the  city  for  two  days, 

1  "Sa  hie  pa  fela  wucena  sseton  on  twa  healfe  psere  6.  Ghron.  Sax.  a.  894. 

2  Gesta  haec  quippe  in  Buttingtune  praedicantnr  a  priscis,  says  Ethelwerd, 
allading  in  intelligible  words  to  the  songs  which  in  his  time  were  doubtlessly 
sung  about  this  battle. 

'  Onforan  winter. 

*  On  anre  westre  ceastre  on  Wirhealum.  seo  is  Legaceaster  gehHten.  Chron. 
Sax.  A.  894 
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killing  the  few  people  whom  they  found  without  the  walls, 
and  driving  all  the  cattle  from  the  fields.  They  burnt  the 
com  which  fell  into  their  hands,  or  consumed  it  themselves 
with  their  horses^. 

Hasting  passed  the  winter  at  Wirral;  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  895  he  made  preparations  for  going  into 
North  Wales,  for  the  supplies  of  cattle  and  com  had  either 
been  exhausted  by  his  troops  or  again  taken  from  him^.  In 
Wales  they  advanced  towards  the  south,  and  especially 
ravaged  Grwent,  Brecknock,  and  many  other  adjacent  dis- 
tricts^. With  the  plunder  whicb  they  obtained  there  they 
returned  to  the  north,  passed  inland  across  Northumbria 
and  East  Anglia,  so  that  the  Mercians  who  went  in  pursuit 
could  not  overtalce  them.  They  probably  approached  York, 
and  then  went  through  the  Mercian  territory  towards  the 
south.  Near  Stamford,  on  the  river  Welland,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, a  battle  must  have  taken  place  between  Hasting 
and  the  Ealderman  Ethelnoth,  who  advanced  against  him 
from  the  west*.  The  greater  number  of  the  heathens  re- 
turned, however,  to  Essex,  and  established  themselves  in  the 
island  of  Mersey. 

At  the  same  time  that  Hasting  went  into  Wales,  a  pirate 
named  Sigeferth  sailed  with  his  fleet  from  Northumbria,  and 
devastated  and  pillaged  along  the  coasts,  after  which  he  re- 
turned home  laden  with  booiy^. 

Meanwhile  Alfred  had  kept  the  field  in  Devonshire  for  a 

*  On  aelcere  efeneh'JSe— always  at  evening,  if  the  word  is  correct. 

2  Chron.  Sax.  A.  896. 

3  Annales  Cambriae,  a.  895.  Nordmanni  venenint  et  vastaverunt  Loyer  et 
Brecheniauc  et  Guent  et  Gainligniauc  ;  also  Morganwg  and  Buallt,  Brut  y 
Tywysogion,  A.  894,  in  Mon.  Hist.  Brit. 

*  I  infer  this  from  the  incomprehensible  account  of  Ethelwerd,  from  which 
Lappenberg  gathers,  somewhat  incorrectly,  that  it  occnrred  in  the  following  year, 
whilst  two  years  had  passed  since  the  landing  of  the  heathen.  The  words, 
which  defy  all  interpretation,  are  as  follows :  ab  occidentaU  profectns  est  parte 
tnnc  Anglornm  Aethelnoth  dnz ;  adit  in  hoste  Evoraca  m-be,  qui  non  parva  terri> 
toria  pandunt  in  Myrciomm  regno  loci  in  parte  occidentali  Stan  forda,  hoc  est  inter 
ilnenta  amnis  Uneolod  et  condense  sylvae  quae  vnlgo  Ceoftefiie  (Ceostefhe)  nmi> 
cupatar. 

^  Ethelwerd,  p.  518.  We  do  not  learn  whither  the  march  was  directed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Annals  of  Ulster,  p.  65,  Sigeferth,  Ingvar^s  son,  had  killed  his 
brother  Guthferth. 
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whole  year,  although  no  decisive  event  appears  to  have 
taken  place  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom ;  but  he  prevented  the 
germ  of  his  state,  tne  old  West  Saxon  province,  from  being 
devastated  by  the  Danes,  and  at  length  compelled  the  great 
fleet  which  had  vainly  attempted  to  blockade  Exeter  to  put 
to  sea  again  and  to  sail  homewards. 

On  their  way  thither,  the  Danes  and  East  Angles  made  a 
sudden  onslaught  upon  the  coast  of  Sussex,  not  far  from 
Chichester ;  but  the  citizens  of  that  place  attacked  them,  put 
them  to  flight,  killed  several  hundreds  of  them,  and  seized 
some  of  their  ships ;  the  remainder  joined  their  comrades 
in  the  island  of  Mersey^. 

Before  the  end  of  the  winter,  the  Danish  encampment 
there  was  in  motion ;  they  had  left  their  ships  afloat,  and  now 
towed  them  up  the  Thames,  and  thence  up  the  Lea.  The 
winter  was  passed  in  erecting  a  fort  at  a  distance  of  four 
Germaa  miles  north  of  London,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hertford  or  Ware.  With  the  summer  of  896  a  considerable 
number  of  Saxons  and  others  came  out  of  the  garrison  in 
London  and  assailed  the  fortress ;  but  they  were  repulsed  by 
the  Danes,  and  four  royal  Thanes  were  killed.  About  the 
time  of  harvest,  Alfred,  with  a  powerftil  army,  encamped  in 
the  vicinity  of  London,  in  order  that  the  people  might  carry 
their  crops  without  molestation  ftom  the  Danes.  One  day, 
when  the  king  was  riding  by  the  side  of  the  little  river  Lea 
he  discovered  a  place  where  the  channel  might  be  very  easily- 
disturbed,  so  that  the  stream  could  be  diverted  from  its 
course,  thus  preventing  the  enemy  from  bringing  out  their 
vessels.  He  began  by  causing  two  forts  to  be  constructed 
on  both  sides  of  the  Lea^.  His  soldiers  had  encamped  near 
the  spot,  and  were  busily  engaged  in  the  work,  when  the 
Danes  observed  that  the  water  was  flowing  off,  and  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  them  to  take  away  their  ships.  They 
therefore  abandoned  them ;  they  had  before  lefb  their  women 
in  the  chai^ge  of  the  East  Angles,  and  they  then  hastened  to- 


1  Chron.  Sax.  895. 

s  Ghron.  Sax.  896.  Barrington,  in  his  translation  of  Aelf.  Oros.  p.  60,  soggeets, 
with  (pwt  probtbility,  that  Alfred  was  induced  to  nndertake  the  task  of  divert- 
,ihg  the  conne  of  the  Lea  by  lemembering  a  similar  exploit  (€  which  he  had  read 
in  Orosins,  performed  by  Cyrus  at  the  Euphrates. 
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irards  tlie  north,  and  agaan  marched  through  the  country  to- 
wards the  Severn,  and  encamped  near  Bri^enorth^  in  Shnn)^ 
shire.  Whikt  Al&ed  despatched  his  army  in  pursuit  &r 
some  distance,  the  inhabitanta  of  London  took  the  forsaken 
^  ships  into  their  possession.  Such  as  were  useless  were  all 
destroyed,  but  the  serviceable  ones  were  taken  to  London^. 

In  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  the  great  army  of 
Northmen  left  the  Severn,  and  divided  into  three  parts,  one 
of  which  returned  home  into  East  Anglia,  and  another  went 
into  Northumbria.  The  third  division,  which  was  ia  the 
greatest  need,  procured  ships,  and  led  by  Hasting,  went 
southwards  across  the  sea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Seiue^.  Here 
tibe  old  pirate  understood  how  to  compel  King  Chaiies  the 
Simple  to  give  up  a  piece  of  land  in  the  province  of  Chartree, 
the  possession  oi  which  was  quieliy  enjoyed  by  Hasting  until 
ifteen  years  later,  when  Bollo  oooquered  Normandy^. 

l^us,  after  three  years'  valiant  de&iioe,  the  kiagdom  of 
tiie  West  Saxons  was  delivered  from  the  desiaructive  foe  who 
had  endeavoured  to  penetrate  into  it  hx>m  all  sides,  by  land 
and  by  water,  and  who  at  last  were  forced  to  abaoidon  their 
purpose,  and  to  d^art  as  poor  as  they  came.  "  Thanks  be 
to  God,"  writes  the  old  Saxon  ehronicler,  "this  time  the 
heathen  did  not  so  utteriy  despoil  the  ShigHsh  peo|>le^.'' 
And  we  may  venture  to  conjecture  fi»m  Alfred's  dbaracter, 
tiiat  he  and  all  his  people  celebrated  a  joyful  festival  of 
tHubnksgiviQg  in  the  restored  and  well-guarded  churches. 
But  another  evil,  £rom  which  the  Saxons  suffered  greater  loss 
tiian  in  the  battle-field,  was  the  contagious  sickness,  which, 
in  consequence  of  the  ravages  and  other  distresses  a1±endant 
on  war,  raged  amo»gst  men  and  beasts.  Even  the  highest 
trusses  of  the  community  were  not  exempt  &om  ike  pesti- 
lenoe,  and  amongst  the  most  honoured  dignitaries  and  omcers 
in  iiie  kingdom  who  died  at  that  time  were  the  Bishops 
Bwithulf  of  Eochester,  and  Ealheard  of  Dorchester;  the 
Ealdermen  Ceolmund  of  Kent,  Beorhtulf  of  Essex,  and 

^  Mi  Cwatbricge  be  Sae&rn. 

3  |)e  paer  staelwjr^e  waeron,  took  with  them  what  was  worth  stealing. 

*  Ghr<»i.  Sax.  A.  897,  and  Asserii  Annales  ad  a.  896. 

*  'V\^lh.  Gemet.  ap.  Da  Chesne  Scriptt.  rer.  Norm.  p.  221,  228. 

.  ^  naifide  se  here.    Godes  jioncea.     Ajogel— G}m  ealbs  &r  .swilSt    gebcoeod. 
Ohron.  Sax.  896. 
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Wulfred  of  Hampshire ;  the  Thane  Eadulf ;  Beomwulf,  the 
Burggrave  of  "Winchester,  and  Ecgulf,  the  king's  riding- 
master  ;  all  of  whom  belonged  to  those  important  ranks  upon 
which  depended  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  country. 

Yet  the  courage  of  the  people  and  of  their  king  by  no  • 
means  failed ;  once  more,  and,  indeed,  for  the  last  time  in 
Alfred's  life,  they  were  obliged  to  make  preparations  for  de- 
fence. The  hostile  troops,  which  came  from  Bridgenorfch 
into  Northumbria  and  East  Anglia,  and  which  consisted  of  the 
faithless  iohabitants  of  those  parts,  and  of  many  homeless 
Danes,  ventured  again  to  attack  the  "West  Saxon  territory, 
and  endeavoured  especially  to  reach  the  southern  coast,  where 
hitherto  they  had  gained  but  little  plunder,  in  the  light 
vessels  fabricated  by  them  long  since,  in  anticipation  of  such 
an  enterprise^.  Alfred,  who  had  learnt  to  meet  the  enemy 
with  their  own  weapons,  and  who  had  always  succeeded,  now 
resolved  to  attack  them  with  all  his  power  upon  the  sea  itself. 
Amidst  so  many  other  cares,  it  haa  been  until  now  impos- 
sible for  him  to  arrange  a  fleet.  A  great  many  ships  had  been, 
indeed,  repeatedly  seized  by  his  people  in  past  years,  and 
now  lay  in  the  harbours  of  London  and  Bochester.  He  might 
have  very  well  employed  them  for  his  purpose,  but  the  Danish 
vessels  were  small  and  frail ;  besides,  the  Saxons  were  not  such 
bold  and  hardy  mariners  as  the  Danes. 

Alfred  sought  in  the  stores  of  his  inventive  and  persevering 
mind  for  means  to  remedy  this  evil.  He  caused  lon^  ships 
to  be  bmlt,  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the  Scandinaviaii 
ships^,  most  of  them 'propelled  by  sixty  or  even  more  oars. 
He  proposed  to  gain  stronger,  higher,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  rapid  vessels ;  and  in  this  aim  he  copied  neither 
from  Frisian  nor  Danish  models,  but  produced  an  entirely 
national  result,  and  furnished  his  country  with  a  means  of 
defence  which,  in  later  years,  became  the  pride  of  the  island 
and  made  her  the  sovereign  of  the  seas.  Thus  in  the  history 
of  England's  naval  power,  also,  Alfred  is  found  to  have  taken 
an  important  onward  step,    la  order  to  man  this  new  fleet, 

>  Ealra  swi'Sost  mid  paem  sescum  pe  hie  fela  geara  fier  timbredon.  Ghron. 
Sax.  A.  897. 

2  These  so  called  snekkar  (snakes)  had  generallj  only  twenty  oars.  Sir 
Harris  Nicholas,  History  of  the  Boyal  Navy,  i.  10. 
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he  obtained,  besides  the  mariners  on  his  own  coasts,  certain 
[Frisians  who  were  particularly  good  sailors,  and  had  not 
only  lived  and  traded  peaceably  with  the  opposite  island, 
but  in  the  continual  conflicts  with  the  same  foe  must  have 
acquired  considerable  skill  in  maritime  war.  Frisians  and 
Saxons  were  both  Low  Germans  and  Christians ;  they  agreed 
together  admirably,  and  endeavoured  unanimously  to  repel 
heathenism. 

When  the  Danes  in  their  old  manner  commenced  their 
ravages  on  the  south  coast,  Alfred  determined  to  chastise 
them  with  his  new  fleet.  Six  hostile  ships  were  stationed 
off"  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  disturbed  by  unexpected  landings 
the  opposite  coast  as  far  as  Devonshire^  ;  they  had  even  en- 
tered a  port  of  that  province,  when  nine  of  Alfred's  gaUeys 
appeared  at  the  entrance,  and  blocked  up  their  egress  by 
sea.  The  Danes  rowed  against  them  with  three  of  their 
ships,  the  three  others  remained  aground  somewhat  further 
up  the  stream,  where  the  tide  had  ebbed,  and  permitted  the 
rapacious  troops  to  land.  The  Saxons  inmiediatelv  began 
the  conflict  in  six  of  their  ships,  seized  upon  two  of  the  three 
Danish  vessels  and  killed  the  crews ;  the  third  escaped,  after 
losing  all  its  men  excepting  five.  But  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle  the  Saxons  had  failed  to  notice  the  shallowness  of  the 
water ;  three  of  their  ships  went  ashore  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  affray,  on  the  same  side  as  the  three  Danish  ves- 
sels were  stranded,  and  the  Saxons  succeeded  in  landing 
there.  The  other  Saxon  ships  ran  in  upon  the  opposite  shore, 
and  this  gave  one  of  the  enemy's  ships  an  opportunity  to 
escape,  but  aD.  means  of  communication  with  their  comrades 
was  cut  off".  Meanwhile  the  Danes  who  reached  the  land 
had  acquired  knowledge  from  the  past,  and  as  the  sea  had 
so  far  receded  that  all  the  ships  which  lay  ashore  on  their 
side  were  by  this  time  at  a  great  distance^  from  the  water, 
in  the  fiiry  of  desperation  they  hastened  to  attack  the  Saxons. 
Upon  the  shore  a  furious  conflict  ensued  between  the  two 
forces,  in  which  one  hundred  and  twenty  Danes  were  killed ; 
but  on  the  Saxon  side,  Lucumon,  the  king's  reeve ;  Ethelferth, 
the  king's  neat-herd ;  the  Frisian  seamen,  Wulfheard,  Aebbe, 

1  Chron.  Sax.  A.  897. 

'  psBt  waeter  waes  ahebbod  fela  furlanga  from  pssm  scipam. 
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and  Et^elkere,  with  sixty-two  other  braye  men,  were  sLun. 
Those  Saxons  whose  ships  remained  immoyable  on  the  otiier 
bank  of  the  river,  so  that  they  could  not  hasten  to  the  resene, 
were  almost  desperate  when  they  were  obliged  to  witness 
such  a  disaster^.  Already  the  yietory  seeowd  nearly  decided 
in  &Toiir  of  the  Danes,  when  they  perceived  that  their  ahips 
began  to  be  afloat  before  those  of  their  opponents.  They 
hastily  rushed  into  them,  seized  the  oars,  and  guided  them  ont 
to  sea.  They  had  gained  an  important  advantage  when  the 
nine  large  Saxon  ships  were  released  and  able  to  follow 
them.  The  vessels  of  the  pirates  were  so  much  injured,  that 
they  could  not  venture  to  take  them  along  the  dangerous 
coasts  of  Sussex:  the  sea  cast  two  of  them  on  shore,  where 
die  inhabitants  seized  the  crews,  and  took  them  prisoBers  to 
Winchester.  Alfred,  who  was  at  that  place,  caused  the  cap* 
tives  to  be  hanged  together  on  the  gallows.  The  crew  of  toe 
remaining  ship  came  sorely  wounded  into  East  Anglia.  In 
ihe  same  summer  twenty  Danish  vessels  were  wrecked  upom 
the  south  coast,  and  every  soul  on  board  perished^. 

These  are  the  last-recorded  hostilities  during  Alfred's  reign. 
His  attempt  to  cope  with  the  en^ny  by  sea  could  not  in  this 
instance  be  called  successful  —  his  people  had  gained  the 
battle  only  after  severe  losses,  and  his  large  ships  had  been 
taken  into  a  channel  for  which  they  were  certainly  not 
fitted.  Much  was  still  needed  before  the  Saxons  could  ooDOb- 
pete  with  their  adversaries  by  sea,  in  boldness  and  abilify, 
yet  they  ventured  to  do  so,  and  were  able  to  defend  their 
coasts  from  hostile  attacks  with  the  new  fleet,  especially  wl 
the  ensuing  year.  The  Danes  were  now  exhausted  in  the 
British  island,  they  were  kept  in  perfect  restraint  by  ihe 
vigilance  of  Alfred. 

Posterity  knows  scarcely  jmything  of  the  foin-  laatyetw  of 
the  king's  life :  after  peace  was  restored,  the  old  authoritieB 
had  nothing  more  important  to  record  than  the  death  of  some 
exalted  personages,  such  as  the  Marshal  Wulfric,  the  hcBve 


1  Henric.  Huntingd.  v.  741,  derives  liis  aooount  from  the  Chronicle,  hnt  be 
gives  a  more  lively  oad  poetical  description :  Videres  antem  gentem  sex  navimn 
bellnm  aspicientem,  et  auadlinm  ferre  nequientem  pugnis  caedere  pectus,  et 
unguibus  rmnpere  crines. 

2  ^d  monnnm,  mid  ealle.    Ghron.  Sax.  A.  897. 
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Ealderman  Ethelhelm,  and  Eahatan,  Bishop  of  London^.  But 
besides  what  we  kaow  and  have  already  minutely  consi- 
dered respecting  Alfred's  diversified  sphere  of  action,  we 
may  confidently  venture  to  fill  up  the  chasm  still  left,  by 
assuming  that  the  king  continued  to  enjoy  the  leisure  time 
of  peace  by  advancing  Ms  own  mental  improvement  and  that 
of  those  who  belonged  to  him,  as  far  as  he  was  permitted  by 
the  affairs  of  his  office  and  his  bodily  sufferings.  He  pro- 
moted the  welfare  of  his  country  by  a  just  admuiistration  oj 
his  laws  ;  the  instruction  of  his  youthiul  subjects  prospered 
under  his  special  superintendence ;  and  the  time  that  was 
leffc  at  his  disposal,  Mter  the  fulfilment  of  his  other  duties, 
was  devoted  as  before  to  study.  After  the  years  of  peril  had 
passed,  he  undoubtedly  resumed  his  long-suspended  literary 
labours  in  conjunction  with  his  learned  companions,  and  per- 
haps completed  many  works  which  had  been  previously  com- 
menced. 

But  the  bodily  weakness  caused  by  an  insidious  disease, 
from  which  Alfred  suffered  during  the  most  precious  years  of 
his  life,  and  which  must  have  been  much  aggravated  by 
severe  privations  and  rigorous  weather  throughout  a  long- 
sustained  war,  brought,  in  all  probability,  a  premature  age 
upon  him ;  his  powers,  which  he  had  so  greatly  exerted  with 
unwearied  energy  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  now  failed,  and  he 
died,  on  the  28th  of  October,  901,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty- 
three  years  and  six  months^.  The  exact  particulars  relating 
to  his  death  were  never  recorded.  But  he  died,  as  he  had 
Hved,  happy  in  the  consciousness  of  having  fulfilled  his  duty 
to  his  best  ability.  His  body  was  buried  in  the  monastery 
founded  by  him  at  Winchester,  in  which  place  most  probably 


1  Chron.  Sax.  A.  897,  898. 

^  ChroD.  Sax.  a.  901 :  syx  nihtnm  &er  eaira  haligra  maessan,  that  is,  the  26th 
Oetober ;  hut  no  doubt  instead  of  syx,  the  word  onght  to  be  feower,  a  mistake  easy 
to  arise  in  cypher,  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  Calendar  mentions  the  28th  as  the  day  of 
theDepositio  Aelfredi  regis,  and  Florent.  Wigorn.  i  116,  expressly  states:  Quarta 
feria,  v.  Kal.  Novembris.  The  Chronicle  also  falsely  reckons  the  duration  of  his 
reign  to  be  twenty-eight  years  and  a  half,  for  we  know  that  he  began  to  reign 
on  the  23rd  April,  871 :  see  p.  80.  Florence  has  more  correctly,  xxix  annis  sexque 
mensxbas  regni  sui  peractis.  Simeon  Dnnelm.  Gesta  Beg.  Angl.  on  the  contrary, 
records  his  death  in  899,  after  twenty-eight  years,  but  gives  in  his  other  works 
the  correct  Indiction  iy. 
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His  death  occurred,  and  which  had  risen  rapidly  of  late 
to  be  the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom;  here  also  his  father 
and  most  of  his  ancestors  were  interred.  According  to  a 
more  recent  account,  he  was  previously  buried  in  the  epis- 
copal cathedral  where  these  graves  actually  were,  because 
the  new  monastery  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  not  yet 
finished ;  but  when  the  canons  of  the  Church,  excited  by 
their  national  credulity,  and  by  hostile  feelings  towards  the 
clergy  of  the  new  monastery,  declared  that  the  spirit  of  the 
great  king  might  be  seen  wandering  about  at  night,  his  son 
ordered  the  coffin  to  be  removed  into  the  adjoining  build- 
ing, which  was  nearly  completed^.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
the  ashes  were  again  removed  into  Hyde  Abbey,  opposite  the 
northern  gate  of  Winchester,  where  they  were  preserved 
until  the  Reformation,  and  the  destruction  of  that  edifice^. 

The  country  enjoyed  a  happy  peace,  when  it  had  recovered 
from  the  grief  occasioned  by  the  death  of  its  deliverer.  He 
had  been  able  to  keep  under  his  sceptre  the  whole  of  the 
English  nation,  excepting  the  east  coast,  where,  before  his 
accession,  the  Danes  had  succeeded  in  establishing  them- 
selves ;  but  they,  too,  were  dependent  on  him,  and  "Wales 
obeyed  without  resistance.  The  eldest  son  of  Alfred  followed 
the  course  destined  for  him  by  his  father,  and  immediately 
claimed  his  right  of  inheritance  ;  more  fortunate  than  Alfred 
had  been  at  his  accession,  when  the  enemy  occupied  the  land, 
and  engaged  him  in  lengthened  battles.  Edward  had  already 
attained  his  majority,  his  father  had  educated  him  to  rule, 
and  had  proved  that  he  was  worthy.  It  is  known  that  in 
898  he  took  part  in  the  aifairs  of  government^.  During  his 
reign  he  always  justified  the  confidence  placed  in  him  by  his 
father,  and  he  quickly  gained  that  of  his  subjects  also. 

Even  in  the  first  year  he  showed  his  efficiency.  His 
cousin  Ethelwald,  the  second  son  of  King  Ethelred,  yet  a 
child  at  the  time  of  Alfred's  accession,  and  excluded  from 
the  throne  by  his  father's  express  regulation*,  attempted  to 
claim  his  rights :  he  was  actuated  by  feelings  in  favour  of 

1  Wilb.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  124.    Florent.  Wigom.  i.  116,  in  novo  monasterio. 

2  Townshend,  Winchester,  p.  17.    Turner's  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  iv.  11. 

3  Eemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  324.  Donation  document  of  the  jear  898. 
*  See  page  84. 
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a  direct  succession,  whicli  hitherto  had  never  been  fully  re- 
cognised in  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom.  Without  the  ap- 
proval of  all  the  people  acknowledging  him  as  the  legiti- 
mate successor  of  Alfred,  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
"Witan,  he  took  possession  of  two  royal  domains.  He  en- 
deavoured to  maintain  them  with  a  troop  of  audacious  ad- 
venturers, but  he  could  find  no  party  to  his  cause  through- 
out the  country  of  the  Saxons.  Besides,  he  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  guilty  of  a  heinous  sin,  having  taken 
a  maiden,  who  had  been  previously  consecrated  a  nun,  to  be 
his  wife,  without  permission  from  the  king  or  the  bishop. 
When  Edward  had  advanced  with  his  followers,  and  en- 
camped in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wimbome,  the  beleaguered 
prince  swore  that  he  would  either  live  or  die  there  ;  but  in 
the  night  he  stole  secretly  out  of  his  fortress,  and  escaped  to 
join  the  Danes  in  JN^orthumbria.  With  their  help,  joined 
with  that  of  the  enemy  within  the  country,  he  believed  that 
he  could  establish  his  claims.  They  indeed  acknowledged 
him  as  their  ruler,  and  obeyed  his  commands^. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  pirates,  he  visited  the 
domains  of  Edward  with  repeated  devastations,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  year  905  that  he  ventured  to  invade  Mercia 
with  a  large  army,  commanded  by  Eohric,  King  of  the  East 
Angles.  He  reached  the  Thames  at  Cricklade,  and  crossed 
the  river,  intending  to  carry  home  his  plunder  eastward 
through  his  cousin's  territory.  At  length  he  was  attacked 
by  Edward,  near  the  Ouse.  Unfortunately  for  the  king,  and 
notwithstanding  his  commands,  the  Kentish  men,  who  con- 
sidered that  the  term  of  their  servicp  was  expired,  and  who 
had  gone  home,  could  not  be  induced  to  return.  They  were 
punished  for  this  refusal  by  a  defeat  from  the  Danes ;  but 
immediately  afterwards,  the  foe  was  completely  vanquished 
by  Edward,  and  amongst  many  other  hostile  leaders,  King 
!Eohric  and  the  Prince  Ethelwald  were  slain^. 

This  victory  was  of  no  slight  importance.  The  Pretender 
himself,  whom  none  of  the  Christian  people  would  accept, 
and  who  had  thrown  them  into  the  power  of  the  heathen, 
had  fallen  in  battle,  and  his  colleagues  were  also  conquered 
and  punished.     Shortly  after,  Edward  compelled  the  Danes 

»  Chron.  Sax.  A.  901.  *  Chron.  Sax.  A.  905. 
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in  East  Anglia  and  Northumbria  to  conclude  the  treaty  of 
Yttingaford^,  wherein  he,  with  the  new  prince,  Guthonn  TT., 
entered  into  those  resohitions  which  we  haye  already  recorded, 
as  a  ratification  of  the  peace  of  Wedmore,  canduded  by  Al- 
fred. 

However,  this  peace  was  not  sufficiently  durable  to  secure 
the  country  from  fresh  invasions ;  in  connexion  with  events 
in  France,  and  particularly  with  Eollo's  conquest  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  Danes,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
moved  to  the  east  coasts,  especially  in  the  years  911  and 
918,  and  invaded  them  repeatedly  both  by  sea  and  land, 
but  Ethelred  of  Mercta  and  King  Edward  always  repulsed 
them  with  great  loss.  The  king,  who  was  siarone  and  orave, 
like  his  &ther,  was  on  all  occasions  fortunate  and  successful ; 
the  people  prospered  under  his  government,  and  they  reso- 
lutely opposed  the  foe  whenever  thev  appeared.  The  mind 
of  Alfred  Hved  and  operated  both  in  king  and  subjects,  and 
brought  to  perfection  that  of  which  he  had  laid  the  founda- 
tions amidst  toils  and  dangers.  Edward  effected  the  security 
of  the  country  not  only  by  the  construction  or  restora- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  fortresses,  but  he  fortified  many 
towns,  whidii  contributed  greatly  towards  its  prosperity.  Ai 
proofs  of  this,  the  authorities  give  such  names  as  dhester, 
Hertford,  Stafford,  Tamworth,  Warwick,  and  others.  Towns 
like  Towcester  were  for  the  first  time  surrounded  by  stone 
walls,  and  it  was  decreed  in  the  laws  of  Edward  that  all  laboxir 
and  traffic  should  be  only  carried  on  within  fortified  places^. 
Like  a  careful  prince,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  his  subjects 
and  their  property  from  eveiy  disadvantageous  alliance  with 
the  deceitfiil  foe. 

He  gained  for  the  kingdom  itself  prosperity  as  well  as  pro- 
tection. For  in  912,  when  his  brother-in-law,  Ethelred,  cued, 
London  and  Oxford  immediately  appertained  to  Wessez, 
and  Edward  gladly  seized  on  both  these  places,  taking  them 
into  complete  and  lasting  possession.  The  remainder  of 
Mercia  continued  under  the  powerful  sway  of  his  sister  Ethel- 
fleda,  who  governed  and  ruled  like  a  true  daughter  of  Alfred. 
She  built  fortresses  in  conjunction  with  Edward,  marched 
to  the  field  herself,  and  in  particular,  defeated  the  Welsh 

1  Ghron.  Sax.  a.  906.  '  Legg.  Eadweardi,  Laiws  and  Institntes,  i.  158. 
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prince,  Owen,  who  had  revolted  and  entered  into  a  league 
with  the  Danes.  Allied  with  this  daring  woman,  the  Mng 
was  enabled  to  extend  the  eastern  boundaries  of  the  king* 
dom,  and  to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  Northmen.  This 
occurred  especially  at  Derby,  Leicester,  Huntingdon,  and 
also  at  Essex,  where  the  citadel  of  Witham  adjoined  Maldcm. 
Beyond  the  boundaries,  the  Danes  in  Korthumbria  and  East 
Anglia  again  submitted  to  the  supremacy  of  the  West 
Saxons.  The  power  of  the  ruling  state  ext^ided  to  Strath- 
clyde,  the  Celtish  kingdom  in  Southern  Scotland.  When 
Ethelfleda,  that  wonderfidly  active  and  energetic  woman,  died 
on  the  12th  of  June,  919^,  Edward  took  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia,  hitherto  governed  by  her,  undisturbed 
by  the  pretensions  of  Aelfwyn,  his  sister's  only  daughter, 
whom  he  sent  into  Wessex.  This  was  a  politic  step  on  his 
part,  for  it  was  not  desirable  that  the  border-land  should 
remain  in  the  dominion  of  a  female  descendant,  because  by 
marriage  she  would  have  it  in  her  power  to  form  an  allianoe 
with  the  foe. 

King  Edward  died  at  Eamdon,  in  the  year  924,  at  the  sum- 
mit of  his  renown,  which,  so  far  as  it  was  founded  upon  regal 
power,  exceeded  that  of  his  £ftther,  but  in  nobility  of  soul 
and  literary  acquirements  Edward  never  attained  tne  height 
reached  by  Alfiled^.  Athelstan  afterwards  inherited  the  fiame 
as  well  as  the  power  of  both.  After  he  had  arranged  the  burial 
of  his  father  in  the  new  cloister  at  "Winchester,  he  was  solemnlv 
proclaimed  and  crowned  at  the  royal  castle  of  Kingston,  wifcn 
the  unanimous  consent  of  his  people. 

In  battles  wiidi  the  ancient  foe  he  acquired  the  name  of  a 
victorious  hero.  York  fell  before  his  troops,  and  in  the 
mndi-extolled  battle  of  Brunandune  (Bamborough),  so 
&maus  in  song,  a  most  glorious  victory  was  achieved  by 
Alfred's  grandson  over  the  united  forces  of  the  Northmen 
and  the  Scottish  Celts.  His  deeds,  like  those  of  Alfred, 
were  celebrated  in  poetry.  Eeared  as  weU  as  esteemed 
abroad,  he  formed  friendly  relations  with  conquered  Norway, 
liod  in  many  other  states  arranged  a  foreign  policy  which 

1  Florent.  Wigom.  L  128. 

2  Wilh.  Malmesb.  ii.  §  125 :  Literarum  scientia  multum  patre  inferior,  sed  regni 
potestate  incomparabiliter  gloriosior. 
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possessed  its  most  secure  support  in  the  flourishing  com- 
merce and  the  greatly  enhanced  prosperity  of  England.  At 
the  time  of  Athelstan's  death,  which  took  place  on  the  27th 
of  October,  940,  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  had  reached  the 
highest  point  of  its  glory,  from  which  nothing  could  have 
removed  it  during  the  two  next  centuries,  except  the  power 
of  the  great  rulers  of  the  JN'orth,  the  weakness  of  the  ener- 
vated descendants  of  the  race  of  Cerdic,  and  the  presump- 
tuous arrogance  of  a  proud  clergy  henceforth  no  longer 
unanimous. 


vni. 

A.LFBEI)   ISf  HIS  FBITATE   AITD  DOMESTIC   LIFE. 

That  the  immediate  descendants  at;  least  of  the  great 
king  did  honour  to  their  name,  is  testified  by  the  histories 
of  Edward  and  Athelstan.  Thev  sprang  from  an  heroic 
race,  and  kings  and  heroes  themselves,  they  trod  in  the  foot- 
steps of  their  father.  But  besides  the  successors  to  his 
throne,  Alfred  saw  a  numerous  offspring  grow  up  around 
him,  and  all  record  of  the  character  and  fate  of  these  descen- 
dants is  not  lost.  It  does  not,  therefore,  seem  out  of  place  to 
consider  the  conscientious  care  which  the  king  extended  to 
his  subjects,  and  the  father  to  his  children,  and  finally  to 
glance  at  the  high  moral  position  which  he  took  in  all  his 
relations  towards  them. 

Our  only  authorities  on  this  subject  do  not  agree  in  all 
their  statements,  and  this  may  be  owing  to  the  deficiencv 
of  historical  evidence ;  but  we  must  acknowledge  with  grati- 
tude that  in  one  document  at  least,  known  as  Alfred's  Will, 
there  is  preserved  to  us  an  invaluable  means  of  becomiag 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  king's  family.  This 
document  is  founded  on  the  "Will  of  BangEthelwulf,  which  is 
unfortunately  lost,  and  on  the  agreement  which  Alfred,  as 
crown-prince,  entered  into  with  his  brother  Ethelred  at 
Swineburgh^.  By  that  agreement  the  succession  was  assured 
to  him,  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  the  elder  branch,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  royal  private  property  was  legally  divided. 

»P.84. 
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About  the  year  885^  a  Witenagemot  was  held  at  Langadene, 
before  which  Alfred  laid  his  father's  will:  the  assembly 
recognised  the  king's  right,  as  the  kingdom  and  the  principal 
part  of  the  royal  property  were  delivered  into  his  hands  to 
dispose  of  his  own  possessions  in  the  manner  he  might  judge 
to  be  most  advantageous  for  his  relations.  The  Witan  wiS- 
ingly  ratified  the  several  arrangements  he  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  records  of  them  remain  to  this  day^,  presenting 
a  lively  picture  of  the  affectionate  consideration  with  which 
Alfred  treated  his  wife  and  children  and  his  other  friends. 

He  remained  attached  through  his  whole  life  with  true  con- 
jugal fidelity  to  his  consort  Elswitha ;  the  sufferings  which 
they  underwent  together  during  the  troubled  period  of  war 
and  exile  never  invaded  his  domestic  peace.  Elswitha  did  not 
attempt  to  move  in  an  active  sphere  among  the  Saxons ;  this 
would  not  have  been  permitted  her :  she  fived  in  the  retire- 
ment of  her  home,  occupied  only  in  care  for  her  husband 
and  in  the  first  education  of  her  children.  We  nowhere  find 
the  slightest  iatimation  that  this  beautiful  harmony  ever 
suffered  any  disturbance.  Alfred  appointed  many  estates 
for  her  maintenance,  and  it  is  a  sig^cant  fact,  a^d  noble 
evidence  of  the  fine  and  delicate  mind  of  Alfred,  that  amongst 
these  estates  are  those  of  Wantage  and  Ethandune^,  the  one 
his  own  birthplace,  the  other  the  battle-field  on  which  he 
had  won  freedom  for  his  country  with  his  sword.  Wantage 
remained  crown  property  until  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets. 
History,  occupied  with  other  matters,  relates  little  else  of 
Elswitha.  She  was  a  Q-od-fearing  woman,  as  her  mother  had 
pre-eminently  been ;  she  survived  her  husband,  and  as  the 
mother  of  the  succeeding  king,  lived  near  him  imtil  her  death, 
in  the  year  905*. 

Elswitha  bore  a  number  of  children  to  her  husband,  of 
whom  some  died  in  their  early  youth.    Amongst  those  who 


1  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  814,  finds  good  reasons  in  the  document  for  placing 
it  between  the  years  880  and  885. 

2  And  ht  ealle  me  ^aes  hyra  wedd  sealdon  and  hyra  handsetene. 

*  ^one  ham  set  Lamoboman  and  set  Waneting  and  set  Etandane. 

*  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  333.  Some  documents  from  the  year  901,  respect- 
ing an  exchange  of  lands  with  the  convent  of  Malmesbury,  are  signed  by  King 
Edward,  and  also  by  EalhswitS  mater  regis,  Aelfred  coniunz.  Chron.  Sax.  a.  905. 
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surnyed  the  eldest  was  Etfaeiileda,  the  Lady  of  Meroia^  a 
wmnaii  of  strong  mind  and  masculine  courage.  She  stood 
Mthfolly  by  her  consort  Ethebred,  and  a^»r  his  death  took 
the  reins  of  gofemment  into  her  own  hands.  Many  doen- 
ra^its  bear  witness  to  her  share  in  imblic  afiairs^.  She  died 
July  12th,  919,  and  th^re  seems  to  nare  be^n  no  deseendant 
from  her  only  diild,  a  daughter.  In  common  with  aU.  h^ 
sicrters,  she  was  riddy  provided  foe  by  Alfred  in  his  will. 

Edward,  the  heir  to  the  throne,  brought  up  under  the  eye 
and  direction  of  his  father,  showed  as  a  boy  that  his  natanil 
predilections  were  more  in  fiivour  of  corporeal  than  mental 
Tirtues,  and  his  own  reim  confirmed  the  fact  that  his  taknta 
lay  in  this  direction.  His  son  Athelstan  bore  briUkiit  tes- 
timony to  his  descent  from  so  noble  a  race.  Hist<»y  has 
exalted  his  personal  heroism  even  abore  that  of  his  &th^ 
and  poetry  sunoundB  his  birth  as  well  as  his  yietorioos 
caireer.  It  is  related  that  as  Frinee  Edward  was  once  ri£ng 
orer  the  country,  he  alighted  at  the  hut  of  a  shepherd,  whose 
daughter  Egwina,  already  forewarned  by  a  rision  of  het  high 
des^y,  ffts^ated  him  by  her  beauty^.  This  woman,  who 
may  have  been  of  higher  than  peasant  birth,  but  certainly 
was  not  the  equal  of  the  prfaee,  was  the  motiier  of  Athel- 
stan, and  another  child,  a  daughter.  l%e  boy  grew  up  at  the 
court  of  his  grandfather,  who,  delighted  with  ms  beauty  and 
the  gentleness  of  his  demeanour,  prophesied  a  happy  reign 
for  him,  and  in  his  earliest  youth  attired  him  as  a  warrior, 
and  presented  him  with  a  mantle  of  purple,  a  girdle  set 
with  predous  stones,  a»d  a  Saxon  sword  in  a  gold  scabbard. 
The  grandson,  thus  as  it  were  knighted,  nobly  foMHed  in 
later  days  Alfred's  prophecy.  We  are  told  that  Edward 
had  twelve  children  by  two  other  wives,  who  ranked  as 
queens.  Many  of  these  children  have  been  saved  from 
oblivion  by  their  position  and  history,  and  especially  by  iiieir 
marriages,  which  strengthened  and  extended  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  West  Saxon  kingdom.     One  of  his  daughters, 

1  Kemble,  n.  311,  SSO,  S89,  340, 1068, 1073, 1075. 

2  WUh.  Malmesb.  u.  §  139  and  §  126,  caDs  her,  "illnstris  fbemiiia,*  and  again, 
§  181,  "nt  fertmt  concttbina."  By  Florent.  WJgorn.  1 117,  she  is  designated, 
^maUer  nobiliBsima." 

>  Wilh.  Malmesb.  S.  183. 
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Edgiya,  became  tlie  consort  of  Charles  the  Simple,  the  King 
of  the  ITranks ;  another,  Ethilda,  married  Hugo  the  Great, 
the  son  of  Bobert,  thd  powerful  Duke  of  Neustria,  Burgundy, 
and  Francia.  Athelsiwn,  hj  these  marriages,  became  coai- 
neeted  with  both  the  opposing  races  in  the  West  !Fninkish 
kingdom,  the  Carlovingian  and  the  Capetian,  who  were  striTing 
for  the  soYereignty.  But  the  greatest  alliance  that  he  oon< 
traeted  was  by  the  marriage  of  his  sister  Edgitha  with  tlie 
great  emperor,  Otho  L  The  ancient  union  between  the 
continental  and  island  Saxons  was  more  firmly  established 
than  ever,  and  their  ccmimon  head  and  greatest  prince  held 
in  his  hands  the  destiny  of  Europe.  A  fourth  daughtar  of 
Edward,  whose  name  must  have  been  Edgiva,  espoused  a 
prince  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Alpa^.  The  youngest  and 
most  beautifiil  of  ail,  Elgiya,  became  the  wife  of  Ihike  Lud- 
wig,  of  Aquitania.  The  third  son,  Edmund,  succeeded  the 
di^dless  Athelstan  on  the  throne.  These  are  the  bnmdies 
of  a  powerful  and.  widely-extended  genealogical  taree. 

Aln^d's  third  duld  was  Ethelgeda,  the  Abbess  of  Shaftes- 
bury, who,  on  account  q£  her  delicate  health,  eaiiy  chose  a 
spiritual  life,  in  which,  with  the  express  permission  of  her 
father,  she  continued  until  her  death,  the  date  of  which  is  not 
recorded. 

His  third  daughter,  ElMda,  Alfred  gaye  in  mairiage  to 
Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  the  son  of  his  step-mol^ier 
Judith.  Among  other  estates  indicated  in  her  father's  last 
will,  ElMda  received  Lewisham  in  Kent,  whi«h  she  be- 
queathed, in  the  year  916,  to  the  Convent  of  St.  BlandLn  in 
G-hent^.  The  first  IS'orman  Queen  of  fkigland,  Matilda,  the 
wife  of  the  Conqueror,  was  descended  from  her.  She  died  in 
the  year  929*. 

To  the  great  delight  of  Alfred,  his  youngest  son,  Ediel- 
ward,  was  in  his  eariiest  boyhood  a  zealous  scholar,  and 
became  a  fine  example  to  studious  youth.  He  received  as 
the  principal  part  of  his  inheritance  the  family  possessions 
situated  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  some  of  which 


1  Aethelweard  prooem,  i.  498;  Ingulph.  p.  878;  Wilh.  Malmesb.  il  §  127,  cf. 
Hrotsuithae  Carmen  de  gestis  Oddonis,  1,  ap.  Pertz,  M.  G.  S.S.  iv.  821. 
>  See  Lappenberg,  p.  347,  n.  1. 
'  Annales  Blandkienses,  ap.  Pertz,  M.  G.  S.S.  v.  24. 
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were  even  within  the  Celtic  borders.  He  appears  as  crown- 
prince  during  the  reign  of  his  brother,  and  some  documents 
are  signed  by  him^.  He  died  on  tjie  16th  of  October,  922, 
and  was  buried  in  the  roval  vault  at  Winchester^.  There 
are  records  remaining  of  three  of  his  children,  and  after  them 
there  is  no  trace  of  his  descendants. 

In  accordance  with  the  before-mentioned  treaty  of  Swine- 
burg,  Alfi^ed  futhfiLlly  bequeathed  their  father's  possessions 
to  each  of  his  two  nephews,  Ethelhelm  and  Ethelwald.  The 
will  mentions  particularly  the  names  of  the  estates.  The 
youngest,  however,  was  not  content  with  his  inheritance, 
which  must  have  been  as  sufficient  for  him  as  for  his  idns- 
man  to  mamtain  the  rank  and  position  of  a  near  blood-rela- 
tion  of  the  royal  house.  He  not  only  endeavoured  to  extend 
his  possessions,  but  even  to  seize  the  crown,  which  would 
have  descended  to  him  by  right  of  succession,  and  was  irre- 
vocably secured  in  stringent  documents.  He  therefore  be- 
came an  enemy  to  the  king  and  a  traitor  to  his  fatherland. 
His  death  in  the  year  905  has  been  abeadv  mentioned. 
Ethelhelm  was  of  a  more  contented  disposition  than  his 
brother ;  he  is  probably  that  son  of  King  Ethelred  from  whom 
the  historian  Ethelwerd  boasts  of  being  descended^. 

In  his  will  Alfred  also  remembered  a  kinsman  Osforth*,  to 
whom  he  bequeathed  some  villages,  but  whose  degree  of 
relationship  to  the  royal  family  is  not  further  mentioned. 
His  name  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  may  have  been  a 
descendant  of  the  family  of  Osburgha. 

These  are  the  direct  and  lateral  branches  of  Alfred's 
family.  In  order  to  enable  them  all  to  live  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  their  rank,  they  received  bequests  in  land  and 
money;  Alfred  provided  for  them  in  the  most  minute  points, 
and  always  conscientiously  carried  out  the  wishes  of  his  pre- 
decessors. But  above  all,  he  carefiiUy  kept  in  view  the  im- 
portant necessity  of  providing  a  direct  heir  who  should  rank 
above  all  his  relations  and  all  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  in 

J  Etbelward  filius  regis,  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  335,  337. 

2  Florent.  Wigorn.  i.  130. 

3  Ethelwerd,  iv.  614. 

*  Kemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  314 :  "  Osferde  minum  mSege."  "  OsfertS  minister" 
is  found  in  many  of  King  Edward's  documents. 
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wealth  and  landed  pfopertv,  and  enjoy  a  separate  establieli- 
ment.  The  old  conservative  principles  upon  which  he  acted 
in  this  matter  will  be  best  explained  in  his  own  words  : 

"  And  I  will  that  the  persons  who  hold  land  foUow  the 
command  in  my  father's  will  as  far  as  is  possible.  And  if  I 
have  detained  any  money  from  any  man,  I  will  that  my 
relations  repay  it.  I  will  that  those  to  whom  I  have  be- 
queathed my  boc-land  sball  never  after  their  lifetime  let  it 
go  out  of  my  family,  but  if  so  be  that  they  have  no  children, 
it  must  go  to  my  nearest  of  kin.  But  I  most  especially  desire 
that  it  may  remain  in  the  male  line  as  long  as  one  is  foujid 
worthy  of  it.  My  grandfather  bequeathed  his  land  to  the 
spear  half,  and  not  to  the  spindle  half  i.  If,  therefore,  I  have 
bestowed  any  of  his  possessions  on  a  female,  my  relations 
must  redeem  it,  if  they  will,  while  she  is  living ;  but  if  not,  it 
can  be  dealt  with  as  we  have  before  settled.  But  if  they 
take  it,  it  must  be  paid  for ;  because  those  are  my  heirs  to 
whom  I  shall  give  what  I  have  to  give  as  it  seems  best  to  me, 
whether  male  or  female^.'* 

The  sums  of  money  set  apart  by  Alfred  furnish  many  in- 
teresting evidences  of  his  relations  with  his  family  and 
officers.  To  each  of  his  two  sons,  as  chief  heirs,  he  be- 
queathed £500  ready  money,  and  to  each  of  his  three 
daughters,  and  to  his  consort  Elswitha,  £100.  Each  of  his 
ealdermen  (and  those  related  to  him,  Ethelhelm,  Ethelward, 
and  Osforth,  are  mentioned  by  name)  was  to  receive  100 
marks.  To  Ethelred,  the  Grovemor  of  Mercia,  is  left  by 
special  mention  a  sword  of  120  marks'  value.  Among  his 
serving  men,  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  pay  at  Easter*, 
£200  were  to  be  divided  according  to  the  claims  of  each,  and 
in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  himself.  His  fiiithful  and 
devoted  clergy  also  find  a  place  ia  his  will.  To  the  arch- 
bishop^ the  sum  of  100  marks  was  bequeathed,  and  the  same 
amount  to  the  Bishops  Esne^,  "Wernrith^,  and  the  Bishop 

1  Here  the  sexes  are  designated  from  the  implements  used  hy  each — ^the  male 
from  the  spear,  the  female  from  the  spindle. 

>  Eemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  314.    Compare  Leg.  Aelfr.  41. 

>  t^am  mannnm  iSe  me  folgia^,  ^e  ic  on  e^tertldum  feoh  lealde. 
*  Ethelred,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  died  A.  888. 

A  Esne,  Bushop  of  Hereford,  died  A.  885. 

«  Werfrith,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  died  A,  911  or  915. 
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of  Slierbonie,  bj  -whom  it  is  not  kno^Q  whether  Afiser  or 
Wulffiige  is  meant^.  A  sum  of  £200  waa  devoted  to  the  sfil- 
vation  of  his  own  soul,  that  of  his  &ther,  and  those  of  the 
friends  to  whom  he  or  his  fiither  had  promised  benefits. 
This  money  was  divided  into  four  equal  parts  of  £50  each : 
one  for  the  whole  body  of  mass-priests  throughout  the  king^ 
dom;  one  for  Ghod's  poor  servauts;  one  for  the  distressed 
poor ;  and  one  for  the  church  where  he  himself  should  rest. 
This  was  that  of  Winchester,  to  whose  bishopric  was  already 
bequeathed  all  the  landed  property  which  Al&ed  possessed  in 
Kent.  The  document  th^  proceeds  to  set  forth  that  Alfred 
did  not  exactly  know  whether  his  treasury  would  suffice  for 
all  these  legacies,  but  he  presumes  that  it  would  amount  to 
still  more.  If  this  should  be  the  ease,  the  surplus  is  to  be 
divided  equally  among  aU  the  legatees,  the  eudermen  and 
servitors  included.  With  regard  to  earlier  arrangements, 
when  his  fortune  was  larger  and  his  kindred  more  numerous, 
he  remarks  that  he  bunit  all  the  writings  connected  with 
them  after  he  had  altered  the  arrangements ;  but  if  any  of 
the  documents  should  be  produced,  they  were  to  be  consi- 
dered of  no  value,  and  the  present  will,  accredited  by  the 
council  of  the  nation,  was  to  be  followed  in  all  respects. 

The  document  concludes  with  a  beautiful  and  humane 
decree  of  the  king's.  Alfred  grants  important  alleviations 
to  all  his  bond  and  free  men.  Bis  personal  dependents  as 
well  as  the  actual  ceorls^  in  his  service  were  to  enjoy  fa)l 
liberty  to  go  over  to  another  master  and  to  another  estate  at 
their  own  pleasure.  No  one  was  to  extort  any  indemnifica- 
tion from  them,  and  an  unlimited  choice  of  service  lay  open 
to  both  classes  of  servitors.  In  the  name  of  God  and  his 
saints  he  prays  his  relations  and  testators  to  provide  with  all 
diligence  for  the  fulfilment  of  this  provision,  and  not  allow 
any  landholder  to  o^ose  these  arrangements,  made  by  him- 
self, and  recognised  as  a  law  by  the  West  Saxon  Witan. 

Such  were  the  provisions  for  the  future  disposal  of  his 
property  made  by  Alfred,  as  a  father  and  a  kiag,  soon  after 


1  In  a  more  modem  Latin  ixanslation  of  the  will,  "  Aflsero  de  Schirebom*'  is 
specified.    Eemble,  Cod.  Diplom.  n.  1067. 

2  Cyrelif  is  a  person  who  has  a  right  of  choice,  or  who  has  exercised  a  choice. 
Kemble,  the  Saxons  in  England,  L  504. 
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he  hftd  reconquered  fus  throne,  and  mthont  doubt  they  were 
conscientiouslj'  earned  out.  But  the  various  endeayours  to- 
wBrds  providing  for  the  security  of  Church  and  State,  and 
for  the  elevation  of  his  people  to  a  higher  state  of  morality,. 
with  which  he  was  constantly  occupied  during  the  following 
years,  must  have  required  inhisthne  also  much  aid  in  money, 
and  he  applied  the  revenues  of  his  own  royal  property  to  this 
purpose.  In  the  management  of  this  property,  he  caused 
that  economy  and  love  of  order  to  he  exercised  which  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  regularity  with  which  he  discharged  the 
manifold  duties  which  devolved  upon  him. 

His  possessions  in  money,  replenished  by  his  yearly  in*- 
come,  were  divided  into  two  parts^ :  the  one  was  destined  for 
the  maint^ianoe  of  woridly  power  and  welfare ;  the  other  for 
that  of  the  spiritual.  Each  nad  three  branches  of  adminis- 
tration— ^the  first  of  which  was  directed  to  the  payment  of 
the  War  department  of  the  state,  which  also  was  not  for- 
gotten in  his  wiU.  We  have  thus  an  opportunity  of  learning 
in  what  manner  the  noble  officers  and  the  assembled  war- 
like troops  which  must  always  have  been  about  the  court, 
fulfilled  their  bounden  duties  in  their  different  stations. 
Alfred  established  a  formal  code  of  services,  according 
to  which  the  whole  body  was  separated  into  three  divi- 
sions, one  of  which  was  always  to  be  at  court,  and  do 
duty  for  the  space  of  a  month.  At  the  beginning  of  a  new 
month  it  was  released  by  the  next  detachment,  so  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  were  always  at  liberty  to  go  to  their 
homes  and  follow  their  own  business,  and  Alfred,  who  alwf^s 
rigidly  enforced  this  management,  did  not  require  service  K)r 
more  than  three  months  in  the  year  from  his  subjects.  All 
were  paid  for  their  time  of  service  in  proportion  to  their 
rank  and  occupation. 

A  second  sum  was  yearly  set  aside  for  building,  which  gave 
employment  to  a  large  number  of  mechanics,  some  even  &om 
foreign  countries.  The  third  sum  was  apportioned  to 
strangers  who  came  &om  the  most  distant  parts  to  Al&ed's 
court,  whether  they  demanded  help  or  not ;  in  either  case, 
the  liberality  of  the  king  provided  the  means  to  satisfy  their 

^  Asaer,  p.  495,  496,  is  the  authoiitj  for  the  fellowing  aocount    Xt  seems  to  be 
the  most  genuine  part  of  the  work. 
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wants.  The  second  half  of  the  revenue  ^as  set  aside  for 
clesiastical  necessities,  and  was  divided  into  four  subdivisions. 
The  first  was  applied  to  the  charitable  relief  of  the  poor  of 
all  nations,  in  which,  as  Asser  relates,  Alfred  observes  the 
saying  of  Gregory  the  Great :  "  Give  neither  much  to  him 
who  needs  little,  nor  little  to  him  who  needs  much ;  deny 
not  him  who  needs  something,  nor  give  to  him  who  needs 
nothing^."  The  second  part  belonged  to  the  two  monasteries 
endowed  by  Alfred,  and  to  the  support  of  the  brethren  as* 
sembled  in  them.  With  the  third  the  schools  were  supported, 
which  he  had  endowed  principally  for  the  use  and  advantage 
of  the  noble  youth  of  bis  kingdom.  Finally,  the  fourth  sum 
was  devoted  to  all  the  neighbouring  cloisters  in  Wessex  and 
Mercia,  as  well  as  in  the  course  of  years  to  many  ecclesias- 
tical establishments  in  Wales  and  Cornwall,  France,  Armories, 
Northimibria,  and  even  in  Ireland,  by  which  he  assisted  the 
pious  servants  of  God  even  in  foreign  lands,  and  was  enabled 
to  stimulate  them  to  good  works.  Some  of  this  money  may 
also  have  been  given  to  the  church  of  Durham,  which  in  later 
days  ascribed  Alfred's  donations  to  St.  Cuthbert^. 

These  beautiful  examples  of  the  conscientiousness  and  gene- 
rosity of  the  king  enable  us,  in  conclusion,  to  cast  a  brief 
but  comprehensive  glance  on  all  the  virtues  and  excellent 
qualities  with  which  he  was  endowed. 

No  one  has  left  a  description  of  Alfred's  personal  appear- 
ance, such  as  we  possess  ol  Charlemagne  from  Einhard's  mas- 
terly sketch.  We  do  not  associate  the  idea  of  a  colossal 
figure  with  the  name  of  Alfred,  we  rather  picture  to  ourselves 
a  naturally  sturdy,  healthy  form,  whose  stamina,  early  weak- 
ened by  constantly-recurring  illness  and  continual  bodily  ex- 
ertion, was  finally  destroyed  before  he  attained  any  great 
age,  by  the  severe  sufferings  from  which  he  was  exemf>t  only 
at  rare  intervals.  But  Alfred  endured  his  affliction  with  in- 
comparable fortitude,  considering  that  it  was  sent  from  God  : 
his  combats  and  privations  on  the  battle-field,  the  efforts 
which  it  cost  him  to  animate  the  sluggish  nature  of  his  people, 
by  his  own  energy ;  the  manifold  uitellectual  labours  which 
constantly  occupied  him ;  all  these  must  have  aided  him  in 

1  Asser,  p.  496.    "  Nee  parvnm  cai  multam,  nee  mnltam  cni  parvam ;  n€t 
nihil  cni  aliqnid,  nee  aUqnid  cni  nihiL" 
*  Simeon  Dunelm. ;  Hist  Reg.  Angl.  a  888 ;  Ejusd.  Hist  Eccles.  it  18. 
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iatgettmg  the  pain  ^hich  seldom  left  him,  and  in  suppress- 
ing any  outward  expression  of  it  from  those  with  whom  he 
associated.  His  strong,  active,  and  elastic  spirit  continually 
gained  the  masterj  over  his  frail  bodv".  The  character  of  his 
mind  was  that  of  a  statesman  and  a  hero,  but  elevated  and, 
at  the  same  time,  tempered  bv  a  longing  for  those  higher  and 
immortal  things  on  which  all  the  power  and  glory  of  this 
world  depend.  Unshaken  courage  was  the  steadfast  founda- 
tion of  his  whole  being ;  as  a  voung  man,  he  early  manifested 
this  quality  on  the  battle-field  at  Ashdown.  Once  it  seemed 
as  though  it  were  about  to  fail,  when  the  young  king  looked 
forward  to  a  long  life,  with  his  country  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  his  people  in  despair ;  but  again  it  shone  forth, 
when  he  emerged,  strengthened  and  victorious,  from  the  purify- 
ing school  of  Athelney,  to  meet  the  future.  Many  valiant  men 
would  do  well  zealously  to  emulate  his  example. 

We  must,  for  many  reasons,  notice  another  feature  in 
Alfred's  mind,  scarcely  less  rich  in  results ;  he  had  a  decided 
inventive  talent,  with  which  he  was  not  only  enabled  to  aid 
his  bodily  necessities,  but  especially  to  apply  new  ideas  to  the 
improvement  of  all  kinds  of  artistic  and  mechanical  work. 
The  quadrant  on  which  the  church  of  Athelney  is  raised — 
the  long  ships — ^the  directing  the  channel  of  a  river — his  time- 
candles — all  bear  witness  to  the  power  of  his  mind,  no  less 
than  the  battles  that  he  won.     It  seems  to  have  been  espe- 
cially easy  for  him  to  learn  anything  new,  and  to  turn  what 
he  leamt  to  practical  account.     When,  after  a  long  pause,  the 
I>anes  again  engaged  him  in  a  contest,  Alfred  endeavoured  to 
meet  them  with  craft  and  subtlety  like  their  own,  and  actually 
succeeded  in  mastering  them  by  these  means.     The  man  and 
the  king  turned  his  attention  at  an  advanced  age  to  literature, 
and  accomplished  therein  what  no  prince  of  his  time,  and  of 
many  centuries  after  him,  could  have  even  attempted.     But 
industry  and  perseverance  formed  the  principal  features  of 
his  character,  and  they  were  the  most  powerful  aids  towards 
his  attainment  of  such  noble  results.     Eiding  and  the  chase, 
which  he  so  passionately  followed  when  a  boy,  he  continued 
to  practise  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  frame,  regardless  of  bodily  suffering.     With  the  greatest 
assiduity  he  promoted  the  re-establishment  of  cities,  fortresses, 
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dmrchefl,  and  monasteriefi,  and  he  nevSr  omitted  anytfaing 
tbafc  could  be  suggested  by  his  own  genius  as  tending  to  the 
advancement  of  bis  bigbeat  aim,  that  of  the  education  of  hss 
people.  He  continuaUy  drew  to  his  court,  by  gifts  and 
friendly  invitations,  strangers  of  aU  nations,  among  whom 
were  Iranks,  Erieslanders,  Britons,  Scots,  Armoricans,  and 
even  Pagans^,  in  order  that  be  with  bis  nobles  and  clergy 
might  benefit  by  their  acquaintance.  The  king,  in  consequence 
of  bis  own  indomitable  energy,  perfected  the  learning  wbddi 
he  so  eagerly  desired  in  bis  youth  ;  and  it  redounded  to  his 
honour,  that  he  raised  himself  to  be  one  of  the  first  authors 
of  the  age,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  instruction  and 
amusement  of  his  people,  in  works  whidi,  after  the  lapse  of 
many  centuries,  are  still  gratefully  acknowledged. 

The  piety  with  which  Alfred  submitted  to  the  requirements 
of  Christianity,  was  not  only  evinced  in  his  obedient  subjec- 
tion to  the  orthodox  Church  of  his  day,  but  it  was  an  innate 
Erinciple  which  produced  and  nounshed  in  his  heart  a  living 
fcith  in  divine  things.  The  long  series  of  sudferings,  tria^, 
and  privations,  which  extended  throughout  his  life,  had  mcwe 
influence  in  creating  this  feeling  than  the  sight  of  Some  or 
the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Pope.  Alired  always  ranked 
as  a  valiant  warrior  of  the  cross  against  heathenism,  which  his 
ancestors  had  long  since  renounced ;  he  protected  the  country 
from  the  repeated  attempts  that  were  made  for.  its  renewal,  and 
endeavoured  by  conversion  to  reduce  the  conquered  foe  to  com- 
plete subjection.  With  sword  and  pen,  with  hand  and  heart, 
he  fought  for  his  faith,  and  during  his  life  he  obtained  ihe 
victor's  reward.  In  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  duties  he 
always  manifested  the  same  conscientiousness  which  charac- 
terised his  conduct  in  other  respects.  The  half  of  his  time, 
as  well  as  the  half  of  his  fortune,  was  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  God^.  Wherever  he  was,  it  was  his  daily  wont,  not  only 
for  the  sake  of  being  an  example  to  others,  but  from  the  deep 
inward  necessity  he  felt  for  spiritual  things  and  for  the  so- 
lemn ceremonies  of  religion,  to  hear  the  Psalms  and  appointed 
Lessons  read,  and  be  often  went  at  midnight  to  the  chnrch 
to  humble  himself  in  quiet  prayer,  far  &om  all  disturbing  in- 

>  Aflfler,  p.  486.  >  Asser,  p.  495. 
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flueuces^.  As  a  dispenser  of  alms,  lie  treated  wifcli  equal  libe- 
rality the  poor  and  need^  of  his  own  land  and  those  of  foreign 
cburches  and  monasteries ;  thej  were  all  benefited  by  his 
gifbs  tm  long  after  the  period  of  his  death.  In  a  true  Chris- 
tian spirit  he  was  accustomed  to  say  to  his  most  intimate 
friends,  and  to  confess  with  self-abafiement  to  his  Creator, 
that  he  had  not  striven  to  partake  of  the  divine  wisdom,  uot 
eoaployed  the  means  of  attaining  it^.  Pride  and  haughtiness 
w^  strangeors  to  him.  The  consciousness  of  his  own  weak- 
ness  told  Inm  that  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  perform  that 
which  he  ought.  Eminent  by  this  piety  over  his  whole  na- 
tion,  he  was  as  far  removed  as  any  oi  his  contemporaries  from 
becoming  a  religious  enthusiast,  who  would  bow  willingly  be- 
fore a  haughty  priesthood,  and  would  neglect  the  safety  of  his 
temporal  kingdom  and  of  his  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  his 
holy  duties.  He  knew  well  what  his  country  had  suffered 
from  his  father^s  aU-ei^ossing  submission  to  ecclesiastical 
influence.  It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  parallel  between  Alfred 
and  his  descendant,  Edward  the  Confessor.  Edward  gave 
away  his  kingdom,  and  was  canonized ;  Alfred  protected  it 
with  his  swoid  and  firm  faith  in  God,  and  the  Eomish 
Church  gave  him  no  thanks  for  it ;  but  he  lived  with  his  deeds 
in  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  became  the  hero  of  t];^eir 
poeiay. 

There  was  no  subject  of  discord  with  the  supreme  head  of 
the  Church  during  Alfred's  time  ;  he  rather  cemented  a  bond 
of  friendship  with  one  Pope,  and  did  not  abolish  the  tribute 
to  Borne  which  Ethelwulf  had  established.  It  was  his  stead- 
fast conviction  that  Eome  ought  to  be  the  central  point  of 
the  Church,  and  that  all  regulations  in  matters  of  faith  ought 
to  proceed  from  thence  ;  for  he,  as  well  as  his  contemporaries, 
swore  unquestioning  allegiance  to  the  errors  and  abuses  which 
then  were  rife,  without  surmising  that  Christianity  in  its 
early  days  had  been  a  very  different  and  a  purer  thing.  But 
the  comparatively  independent  position  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  became  established  during  his  reign ;  its  first  digni- 
taries were  native-bom  Saxons. 

V 

>  Asser,  p^  486. 

2  £o  qued  Deos  omnipoteos  enm  expertem  dirinse  s^ientlas  et  Hberaliam  artium 
fecisset.    Asser,  p.  486. 
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But,  on  the  other  hand,  Alfred  did  not  avoid  bringbig 
foreign  clergy  into  the  country,  and  he  eanpeciaUy  set  them 
at  the  head  of  the  new  ecclesiastical  establishmentB.  The 
language  of  the  country  continued  to  be  employed  in  the 
services  of  the  Church ;  the  king  indeed  enforced  the  study 
of  Latin,  but  he  strenuously  endeavoured  to  supply  all  classes 
of  his  people  with  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  Saxon 
tongue.  The  time  occupied  in  the  general  affairs^  of  his 
people,  and  the  great  distance  of  England  from  Eome,  pre- 
vented him  from  strictly  following  its  dictation  in  matters  of 
doctrine.  The  Decalogue  in  the  beginning  of  his  code  of  laws 
affords  a  particular  instance  of  this  :  Alfred  omits  the  Second 
Commandment  in  accordance  with  the  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,  but  he  supplies  it  in  the  tenth  place  by  the  very  un- 
Boman  but  Mosaic  commandment  concerning  image- worship^^. 
We  have  documentary  evidence  that  John  of  Ireland,  a  clear- 
seeing  philosopher  for  the  dark  age  in  which  he  lived,  re- 
ceived from  Alfred  a  hospitable  reception ;  and  it  was^  in  fact, 
worthy  of  the  high-hearted  king  to  protect  a  man  who, 
because  he  entertained  a  different  opinion  on  transubstantia- 
tion  and  predestination,  imderwent  most  bitter  persecution 
from  Eome^.  Alfred's  independent  spirit  could  not  submit 
itself  unreservedly  to  those  Donds  by  which  all  free  exercise 
of  opinion  was  fettered,  and  even  this  instance  of  it  was  not 
allowed  to  go  unpunished  by  Eome.  In  spite  of  his  predilec- 
tion for  the  Church,  Alfred  felt  and  thought  more  as  a  Ger- 
man than  a  Eoman  Catholic,  and  in  his  character  we  see  the 
first  germs  of  the  independence  of  Protestantism. 

He  imbued  aU  his  worldly  enjoyments  with  the  same  inde- 
pendent spirit.  Providence  had  sent  him  upon  earth  at  a 
time  when  the  nature  of  the  kingdom  was  undergoing  a 
decided  change.  The  bias  of  all  the  Teutonic  races  towards 
democracy  was  disappearing,  but  in  England  it  was  less  on 
the  decline  than  on  the  Continent.  The  transition  to 
feudalism  took  place  very  slowlv,  and  was  the  result  of 
regular  causes,  as  all  political  cnanges  have  been  in  this 
remarkable  island.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Alfred's 

^  Lingard,  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chnrch,  ii.  468. 
*  Bicbtiell,  Life  of  Alfred  the  Qreat,  p.  290,  294,  where  mnch  that  is  correct  is 
mingled  with  many  errors. 
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reigii  was  one  step  towards  this  development.  "We  liave 
compared  Egbert  to  Charlemagne,  but  among  the  Franks 
the  disturbances  and  alterations  only  began  to  make  rapid 
progress  with  the  decline  of  the  Carloyingian  race,  whilst 
Al£red  still  continued  to  preserve  the.  German  nation  in  all 
its  purity  during  this  century,  so  that  it  was  only  by  degrees 
that  it  was  disturbed  by  the  influence  of  a  new  and  powerful 
system. 

"We  perceive  in  Alfred  a  prince  of  an  entirely  different 
nature  irom  the  military  chiefs  of  the  little  Grerman  states ; 
the  nucleus  of  a  court  began  to  show  itself  around  him ;  the 
formerly  independent  nobility,  who  were  only  inferior  in  rank 
to  the  king,  began  to  render  service,  and  to  renounce  their 
hereditary  power ;  the  royal  person  now  stood  like  a  tower, 
high  above  all  the  surrounding  buildings.  An  arbitrary  long- 
ing after  something  new  never  actuated  Alfred.  It  is  re- 
markable to  consider  the  prudence  by  which  he  was  guided 
in  the  construction  of  his  legal  code.  A  genuine  conservative 
feeling  moved  him  to  preserve  all  those  ancient  customs 
which  still  remained  in  efficient  operation ;  that  circumspec- 
tion in  carrying  out  measures  of  reform,  which  the  great 
statesmen  of  England  display  in  our  day,  was  also  cha- 
racteristic of  Alfred  whenever  he  resolved  to  abolish  any- 
thing old,  and  replace  it  by  a  new  arrangement  in  accordance 
with  his  own  reliVoua  vie^,  aad  in  hai^ony  with  the  spirit 
of  Christianity.  His  efforts  for  the  diffusion  of  the  latter 
were  at  least  as  great  as  his  evident  desire  to  attain  high 
temporal  authority  as  a  Christian  monarch. 

He  never  disturbed  the  original  political  foundations  of  his 
nation.  When  all  lay  in  ruins,  he  laboured  unweariedly  to 
re-establish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  former  state  of  things. 
The  roots  of  all  the  evils  of  the  Saxon  and  Low  German 
national  character,  sluggishness  and  indolence,  he  distin- 
guished, with  his  keen  glance,  above  all  other  failings,  and 
endeavoured  to  combat  them  in  every  possible  manner ;  now 
by  kind  teaching  and  exhortation — ^now,  when  his  patience 
became  exhausted  by  repeated  disobedience,  by  well-meant 
punishment.  His  active  mind  was  needed  to  set  in  motion 
the  slumbering  strength  of  his  people,  and  to  see  justice 
done  to  its  real  value,  as  well  as  to  drive  out  stubborn  pre- 
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judices^.  Wlicii  the  aged  were  not  willing  to  receiye  in- 
struction, and  especiallj  when  ther  retarded  the  ezeci]tia& 
of  justice,  he  shamed  them  by  the  industry  of  youth,  in 
which  he  knew  how  to  sow  tiie  seeds  of  knowledge  and  a 
better  comprehension  of  ihe  right.  3f  his  own  example 
alone  was  he  able  to  induce  the  people  to  apply  themselves 
to  the  strengthoiing  and  defence  of  the  country.  He  car- 
ried his  point,  and  Saxons  of  all  ranks  rejoiced  in  the  re- 
conquered freedom  which  Alfred  had  given  them,  a  freedom 
whose  nature  was  more  secure  than  befoare,  and  the  nume- 
rous dafis  of  serfs,  who  until  then  had  been  treated  as  living 
property,  received  the  invaluable  gift  of  Hberty  of  choice  ia 
their  masters;  and,  in  common  with  i^eir  noble  and  ^eee 
countrymen,  held  the  mem(»y  of  their  kdxrg  in  grated  re- 
membrance long  after  his  death. 

So  stands  the  image  of  Al&ed,  shining  brightly  in  the 
book  of  the  world's  history,  never  de&ced  by  malice  or  igno- 
rance, nor  dimmed  by  his  own  errors.  These  he  neoessfla*ily 
possessed,  but  they  hove  been  entirely  forgotten  in  the  blaze 
of  his  virtues,  over  which  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  cast  no 
doud.  Severe  trial  and  puriiying  cleansed  him  like  a  noble 
metal  from  all  dross.  Praise  can  never  degenerate  into  flat- 
tery in  the  case  of  a  great  man  whose  strong  sense  of  duty 
and  exalted  principles  of  morality  have  led  him  to  employ 
his  time  in  a  truly  Lble  manner.  No  king  nor  hero  ofV- 
tiquity  or  modem  times  can  be  compared  with  Alfred  for 
so  many  distinsniished  oualities,  and  each  so  excellent. 
Princes  more  renowned  f^  powe^  and  glory,  and  mgmng 
over  greater  nations,  have  always  had  some  defect  in  their 
moral  character,  which  forcibly  contrasts  with  our  high  esti- 
mation of  their  mental  qualities ;  and  although  by  tibe  side 
of  Alfred,  ruling  in  his  narrow  Wessei,  their  forms  appear 
to  tower  high  amongst  the  stars,  yet  his  figure,  in  its  smaller 
proportions,  remains  one  of  the  most  perfect  ever  held  up 
by  the  hand  of  God  as  a  mirror  to  the  woiid  and  its  rulers. 

As  such  a  noble  example  he  has  lived  in  the  memory  of  a 

1  Asser,  p.  492 :  Lemter  docendo,  adalando,  hortando,  imperando,  ad  nlHrniiTn 
inobedientes  post  longam  paientiam  acritu  castigando,  volgarem  stuUitiam  et 
pertinadam  omni  modo  abominanda 
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thousand  years,  and  during  that  period  the  people  whom 
he  governed  have  spread  oyer  the  earth,  making  homes  for 
themselves,  and  estahhshing  freedom  and  independence  of 
thought  and  deed  to  its  most  remote  bounds.  That  tree, 
which  now  casts  its  shadow  far  and  wide  over  the  world,  when 
menaced  with  destruction  in  its  bud,  was  carefully  guarded 
by  Al&ed ;  but  at  the  time  when  it  was  ready  t6  burst  forth 
into  a  plant,  he  was  forced  to  leave  it  to  the  influence  of  time. 
Many  great  men  have  ocliSpied  themselves  with  the  care  of 
this  tree,  and  each,  in  his  own  way,  has  advanced  its  growth. 
"William  the  Conqueror,  with  his  iron  hand,  bent  the  tender 
branches  to  his  wiU ;  Henry  the  Second  ruled  the  Saxons 
with  true  Eoman  pride ;  but  in  Magna  Charta  the  old  Ger- 
man nature  beeame  xoused,  and  worked  powerfully  even 
amongst  the  barons.  It  became  free  under  Edward  the 
Third,  that  prince  bo  ambitious  of  conquest ;  the  old  lan- 
guage and  the  old  law,  the  one  somewhat  altered,  the  other 
much  softened,  opened  the  path  to  a  new  era.  The  nation 
stood  like  an  oak  in  the  fuU  strength  of  its  leafy  maturity, 
and  to  this  strength  the  Beformation  is  indebted  for  its 
accomplishment.  lEHizabeth,  the  greatest  woman  who  ever 
sat  on  a  tlirone,  occupied  a  central  position  in  a  golden  age 
of  power  and  literature.  Then  came  the  Stuarts,  who,  with 
their  despotic  ideas,  outraged  the  deeply-rooted  Saxon  indi- 
viduality of  the  English,  and  by  their  own  fall  contributed 
to  the  surer  development  of  that  freedom  which  was  founded 
so  long  before.  The  fltem  Cromwell  and  the  astute  William 
the  Third  aided  in  preparing  for  the  now-advanced  nation 
that  path  in  which  it  has  ever  since  moved.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  has  already  attained  maturity  in  the  New  World, 
and,  founded  on  these  pillars,  it  will  triumph  in  aU  places 
and  in  every  age.  Alfred's  name  will  always  be  olaced  amongst 
those  of  the  great  spirits  of  this  earth  ;  and  so  long  as  men 
regard  their  past  history  with  reverence,  they  wiU  not  ven- 
ture  to  bring  forward  any  other  in  comparison  with  him 
who  saved  the  West  Saxon  race  from  complete  destruction, 
and  in  whose  heart  the  virtues  dwelt  in  such  harmonious 
concord. 
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WEST   SAXON   HISTORY, 


TBOK  838  TO  901. 


fEAB. 

Date. 

LocALirr. 

838 

•  •  • 

839 
846 
847 
840 
^2 
868 

■  •  ■ 

•  >• 

•  ■• 

■  *• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

Easter  (April  4). 

•  ■  • 

On  the  Stour. 
Southampton. 

On  the  Weg. 

Canterbury. 
Wanta«^. 

Chippenham. 

•  •  • 

854 
855 
866 

•  •  • 

868 
860 
861 

•  •  • 

•  «  • 

•  •  ■ 

July. 

October  1. 

January  18. 

July&) 

•  •« 

Wilton. 

Pranoe. 
Yerberie. 

•  ■  t 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

862 
866 
867 

July  2. 
February  (P) 
NoTember  1. 

•  •  a 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  ■ 

868 

•  •• 

•  ■  • 

March  21. 

•  •• 

■  •  • 

•  •  « 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

869 
870 
871 

September  21. 

November  20. 

January  (?) 

After  8  days. 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

After  4  dftys. 
After  14  days. 

•  •• 

•  •• 

872 

•  •  • 

After  2  months. 
ADril23. 

May. 
Autumn. 

•  •• 
■  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •■ 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

873 

874 
876 

•  ■• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

>  •  • 

Some. 

EVJUITS. 


King  Egbert  died. 

King  Ethelwulf. 

King  Ethelwulf. 

King  Ethelwulf. 

King  Ethelwulf. 

Alfinddbom. 

Battle  near  Ockler. 

Burhred  of  Merda  manries  Btheb* 

witha. 
Alfred's  first  journey  to  Borne. 
King  Ethelwulf. 
Ethelwulf  and  Alfred  at  Borne. 
Ethelwulf  is  affianced  to  Judith. 
Marriage  with  Judith. 
Kmg  Ethelwulf  dies. 
KinpBthelbalddies. 
Judith  returns  to  France. 
Alfred  learns  to  read. 
Swithun,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  dies. 
Kin^  Ethelbert  dies. 
Amval  of  Hingwar  and  Hubba. 
Ealhstan,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  dies. 
Battle  at  York. 
Alflred  marries  Elswitha. 
Conflict  at  Nottingham. 
Battle  near  Kesteven. 
KingrEdmund  of  East  Anglia  dies. 
The  X)ane8  take  Beading. 
Flight  at  Englafeld. 
Battle  at  Beading. 
Battle  near  Ashdune. 
Battle  near  Basing. 
Assembly  at  Swinebux^h. 
Battle  at  Merton. 
King  Ethehred  dies. 
Battie  at  Wilton. 
Compact  of  the  Banes  with  Burhred 

of  Mercia. 
Werfrith,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
Fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia. 
King  Burhred  dies. 
Bivision  of  the  Danish  army. 
A  small  sea-fight  in  the  Channel. 
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— V — 

Date. 


TSAB. 


876 

877 

•  •  • 

878 


879 


882 
883 

886 


886 

887 
888 
890 

•  ■  • 

891 
892 
894 


895 

•  •  • 

896 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

897 

898 

899 
901 


August. 


Easter  (Mar.  23). 
May  6-12. 

14  days  later. 

July. 
12  days  later. 


Summer. 

•  •  • 

November  11. 


September  1. 

■  •  • 

Easter  (Mar.  31). 

•  •  ■ 

August  24. 


Locality. 


•  •  • 

•  •• 


Summer. 


October  28. 


Athelney. 


Bene. 


Leoxiaford. 


Padua. 


Tork. 


Winchester. 
Wulflunere. 

Celchyth. 


Eyeittb. 


The  Danes  take  Wareham. 

The  Danes  march  towards  Exet^. 

Sea-fight. 

The  Danes  leave  Exeter. 

They  take  Chippenham. 

Blockade   of    Kynwith  Castle,    in 

Devonshire. 
Alfred  in  Somerset. 
Intrenchment  there. 
Sallv  to  Brixton. 
Battle  at  Edington. 
Chippenham  taken. 
Treaty  of  Wedmore. 
Guthorm-Athelstan  leaves  Wedmore* 
Betreat  of  the  Danes. 
Hasting  in  Fulham. 
Denewulf,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Sea-fight. 

Embassy  to  Rome  and  the  East. 
Asser  arrives  at  Alfred's  court. 
The  Danes  land  near  Rochester. 
Sea-fight  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stour. 
Alfred  commences  his  intellectual 

pursuits. 
London  rebuilt,  and    confided    to 

Ethelred. 
Ethelhelm  sent  on  an  embassy  to 

Bome. 
Beocca  sent  to  Bome. 
Queen  Ethelswitha  dies. 
Beomhelm  sent  ambassador  to  Bome. 
King  Guthorm-Athelstan  dies. 
Battle  near  Louvaine,  on  the  Dyle. 
The  Danes  land  in  Kent. 
The  Danes  go  into  Berkshire. 
Battle  at  Famham. 
Guthred  of  Northumbria  dies. 
Danes  in  Devonshire. 
Storming  of  the  fortress  of  Bamfleet. 
Hasting  oesieged  at  Buttington. 
Passes  the  winter  near  Chester,  and 

in  Wales. 
Devastations  in  Wales. 
Return  to  Essex. 
Fortifications  on  the  Lea. 
The  Danes  march  to  Bridgcnorth. 
Witenagemot  at  Gloucester. 
Dispersion  of  the  Danes. 
Sea-fiffht  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire. 
Alfred,  on  the  coast. 
Alftred    meets   Ethelred    and    his 

bishops. 
The  same. 
King  Alfred  dies. 
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URe  ylbpan  ealne  ISypie  ymbhpypft  "SyfCf  mibbanjeap&ef . 
q»et$  Opopuf .  fpa  fpa  Oceanuj*  ymblxjetS  utan.  ))onemaii  japfe^c 
haca^.  on  tSpeo  tobs&lbon.  •;]  hu  hy  J>a  )>jiy  b»laf  on  t5peo 
tonembon.  Spam.  •;]  6upopam.  "j  Spppicam.  feali  J>e  pime 
men  faebon  )>8Bt  faep  na&pon  butan  tpejen  ba&laf .  Spa.  3  fs&t 
o'Sep  €upopa :  •  Spa  if  bepanjen  mib  Oceanuf  faam  japf ecje 
be  pit5an.  ■])  nop^an.  "3  eafcan.  ^  j-paealne^fypiemibban^ea^b 
jrpam  iSxra  eaft  bs&le  healpie  beha&j^ ;  •  Donne  on  tSs&m  nop'S 
bsele.  ]7s&t  if  Spa.  on  )»a  fpit^pan  healpe.  in  Dauai  )>»pe  ie. 
J>»p  Spa  "3  €upopeto^bepelic^a9.  3  ]>onne  op  J>a&pe  ilcan  le 
Danai.  pi^  "Ijlanj  j7enbel  fa&f .  ■]  )>onne  pi"5  peftan  Slexanbpia 
]>se)ie  bypij.  Spa  ■])  Sfppica  cojaebepe  licjatJ : . 

8upope  hio  onpn^.  j^pa  ic  aep  cpse^.  op  Danai  J^aepe  le.  810 
If  ypnenbe  op  noptS  b»le  op  Rippinj  faem  beopjum.  fa  pnbon 
neah  fa&m  jappecje  ]>e  mon  hatetJ  Sapmonbifc.  "]  po  ea  Danai 
ypntS  ]>anon  pi^pibce.  on  peft  healpe  Slexanbpep  hepja.  on  m 
Rochou8qx;o  tSa&pe  tSeobe :  •  pio  pypctS  J>aet  ps&nn.  J?e  man  hate^ 
ODeocebifc.  "}  fonne  poptS  mib  micle  plobe  neah  fa&pe  bypij  fe 
man  hateb  Theobopa.  pi$  eaftan  ut  on  ]>a  f8&  ]dopet$  )>e  man 
haet  Guxmuf .  ^  )>onne  mib  lanjpe  neaponeffe  pi's  ]>anon  be 
eaftan  Eonftancmopolim  Epeca  bypij  lijet5. 3  fonne  poptS  ]>anon 
uc  on  |7enbel  f ae ;  •  Se  pef c-pitS  enbe  6upope  lanb-jemypce 
if  in  Ifpania  peftepeapbum  a&C  J>a&m  japf ecje.  ^  ma&ft  aec  ^aem 
ijlanbe  'fte  IraSef  hatte.  J>aep  fcyt  fe  penbel  fae  up  op  fa&m 
japfecje  faep  Gpcolef  fyla  ftanbatJ  [> .  On  J>8&m  ilcan  penbel 
fae  on  hype  peft  enbe  if  Scotlanb  ',• 
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Ous  forefathers  divided  aH  the  orb  of  this  earth,  saith 
Orosius,  which  is  encircled  by  the  ocean  that  is  called  Oarsecp, 
into  three,  and  named  those  three  parts  Asia,  and  Europe,  and 
A&ica,  though  some  men  have  said  that  there  were  only  two 
parts ;  Asia,  and  the  other  Europe.  Asia  is  bounded  to  the 
southward,  northward,  and  eastward,  by  the  ocean,  and  thus 
compxises  half  of  all  this  eaxth  from  the  eastern  part.  Then 
in  the  north  pact,  that  is  of  Asia,  and  on  the  right  side,  Europe 
and  Asia  join  together  in  the  riyer  Tanais ;  and  then  &om 
this  same  river  Tanais,  south  along  the  Mediterranean,  and 
west  of  Alexandria,  Asia  and  Africa  join  together^. 

Europe  begins,  as  I  said  before,  from  the  river  Tanais, 
which  takes  its  source  from  the  northern  parts  of  the  Biphiean 
mountains,  which  are  near  the  ocean  that  is  called  the  Sarma- 
tian ;  and  the  river  Tanais  thence  runs  directly  south,  on  the 
west  side  of  Alexander's  temples^,  to  the  nation  of  the  ILho« 
covasci.  It  forms  the  fen  which  is  called  Mseotis,  and  thence 
forth  with  a  great  flood,  near  the  city  called  Theodosia,  flows 
to  the  eastward  into  the  sea  called  the  Euxine,  and  then 
with  a  long  narrowneaB  south  from  thence  passes  east  of 
Constantinople,  the  Greek  city,  and  thence  out  mto  the 
Mediterranean.  The  boundary  of  the  south-west  end  of 
Europe  is  in  Spain  westward  at  the  ocean,  and  especially  at 
the  iaLand  called  Cadiz,  where  the  Meditemnean  flows  from 
the  ocean  where  Hercnles's  pillars  stand.  In  this  same  Me- 
diterranean, to  the  westward,  is  Scotland. 
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I^pppica  "3  T^pn  h^a  lanb-^emypco  onpnnaS  op  TQexanbpia 
Gjypca  bypij.  *]  bj>  Jia&c  lanb-^emsepe  piS  )>anon  opep  Niluf 
)>a  ea.  3  fpa  opep  6^hiopica  peftenne  0*5  ]K)ne  fuiS  S^PF^^* 
"3  ]>»pe  Spppica  noptS-peft  jems&pe  if  set  ))a&m  ilcan  penbel  fae. 
fe  op  J>8Bm  japfecje  j'cyc  )>8Bp  6pcolcj*  pyla  ptanbaf^.  ^  hype 
]iiht  peft  enbe  if  aet  )i8&m  beop^e  pe  man  %hlanf  nemn^. 
^  8Bt  fa&m  ijlanbe  J>e  mi^n  h»c  Foptninacuf :  • 

8copcbce  ic  hsebbe  nu  jefajb  ymbe  ^a  fpy  ba&laf  eaJlef 
]>yfef  mibban^eapbef .  ac  ic  pille  nu.  fpa  ic  a&p  ^ehec.  J^apa 
jypeopa  lanb-pica  jema&pe  peccan.  hu  hy  mib  hypa  pa&tpum 
cohcjat^ ;  • 

2!Lf la  on^ean  ]>a&m  mibbele  on  ])»m  eaft  enbe.  )>8ep  kc^e^  f e 
mutSa  ut  on  )>one  ^apfe^^c  ]>»pe  ea  ]>e  man  hateS  Lanbif .  pone 
^apfe^c  mon  baer  Inbifc.  be  piiSan  ]>»m  mu'San.  pit$  pone 
^apf ejc  If  f e  popt  pe  mon  baet  Cali^apbamana :  •  Be  fut$an- 
eaftan  ]>am  popce.  if  p2et  i^nb  Deppobane.  '^  ]K)nne  be 
noptSan  fa&m  Ijanbif  fe  muSa.  faep  fa&p  Eaucapif  fe  beoph 
enbatS.  neh  ]>»m  japfec^e.  ]>8&p  if  fe  pope  Samepa.  be  nopban 
}>8&m  popre  if  f e  mu^a  ]>aepe  le  pe  man  nemne'S  Octopojoppe. 
)>one  japf ejc  man  haec  8epicuf ; . 

Da&c  pnc  Inbea  jema&po.  fa&p  fa&p  Eaucapif  fe  beoph  if 
be  noptSan.  "3  Inbuf  feo  ea  be  peftan.  "3  f eo  Reabe  f se  be  fu^an. 
•;]  f e  japf ejc  be  eaftan : .  On  Inbea  lanbe  if  p eopep  3  peopeptij 
^eoba.  butan  ps&ia  i^lanbe  Tappabane.  y»t  hs&ptS  on  him  tyn 
bypi^.  butan  otSpum  mane^um  jep etenum  i^lanbum :  •  Op  ]>8epe 
ea  Inbuf.  pe  be  peftan  eallum  psdia  lanbe  Lt$.  betpux  ps^jie  ea 
Inbuf .  "J  ]>8&pe  pe  be  pejtan  hype  if  Tijpif  hatte.  }>a  |dopa'S 
buta  fufi  on  )>one  Reaban  f8&.  '^  betpeoh  ]78&m  tpam  ean  fynbon 
J>af  lanb  Opacaffia.  3  Papthia.  ^  Spha.  3  PafptJa.  ^  Cb^ia. 
peak  pe  ^eppita  opt  nemnan  ealle^a  lanb  ODebia.  o^t$e  2^ffipia. 
'2  fa  lanb  f inbon  fpy^e  beophte^.  "3  fa&p  f ynb  fpy^e  f ceappe 
pejaf  "3  ftanije  ;•  Dapa  lanba  nop"8  jemsepo  fynbon  set  fsem 
beopjum  Eaucapif.  3  on  pit$  heaLpe  peo  Reabe  f».  *;]  on  fsem 
lanbe  fynbon  tpa  myccle  ea.  Ifafpef  "^  Spbif .  on  p»m.  lanbe 
if  tpa ")  tpentij  feoba.  nu  hs&t  hit  man  eall  Papthia  *  •  Donne 
pefc  ppam  Tijpif  ]>»pe  ea  otS  6uphpate  fa  ea.  fonne  betpeox 
f  »m  ean  fynbon  f af  lanb  Babylonia.  '^  Ealbea.3  GOef opotamia ;  - 
Binnan  fa&m  lanbum  fynbon  eahta  ^  tpentij  f eoba '.  *  Pypa 
noptS  jema&po  fynbon  a&t  fsem  beopjum  Taupo  3  EaucafO.  'j 
hypa  PI'S  jem»po  lic^atS  to  f  am  Reaban  f » :  •    ^nblan^  psef 
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Of  Africa  and  Asia  the  land-boundaries  begin  from  Alex* 
andria,  a  city  of  Egypt,  and  that  boundary  lies  south  from 
thence  over  the  river  Nile,  and  then  over  the  Ethiopian 
desert,  as  far  as  the  Southern  Ocean.  And  the  north- 
weatem  boundary  of  Africa  is  at  the  same  Mediterranean  sea, 
which  flows  from  the  ocean  where  Hercules's  pillars  stand ; 
and  its  right  western  boundary  is  at  the  mountain  called 
Atlas,  and  at  the  island  called  the  Portunate. 

Now  I  have  shortly  spoken  of  the  three  parts,  of  aU  this 
earth;  and  I  will  now,  as  I  before  promised,  tell  of  the 
boundaries  of  those  three  regions,  how  with  their  waters  they 
lie  to  each  other. 

Towards  the  middle  of  Asia,  in  the  eastern  part,  lies  the 
mouth  of  the  river  called  G-anges,  out  in  the  ocean.  This  ocean 
is  called  the  Indian.  To  the  southward  of  that  mouth,  on  the 
ocean  is  the  port  called  Caligardamana.  To  the  south-east  of 
that  port  is  the  island  Taprobane ;  and  then  to  the  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  G-anges,  where  mount  Caucasus  ends,  near 
to  the  ocean,  is  the  port  of  Samara ;  to  the  north  of  that  port 
is  the  mouth  of  the  river  called  Octorogorra.  That  ocean  is 
named  Smcus. 

These  are  the  boundaries  of  India :  there  mount  Caucasus 
is  to  the  north,  the'  river  Indus  to  the  west,  and  the  Bed  Sea 
to  the  south,  and  the  ocean  to  the  east.  In  the  land  of  India 
are  four-and-forty  nations,  besides  the  island  of  Taprobane, 
which  has  ten  cities  in  it,  besides  many  other  inhabited  islands. 
From  the  river  Indus,  which  lies  to  the  west  of  all  that 
country,  betwixt  the  river  Indus,  and  the  river  to  the  west  of 
it,  called  the  Tigris,  both  which  flow  south  into  the  Eed  Sea, 
are  the  countries  of  Aracosia,  Parthia,  Assyria,  Persia,  and 
Media,  though  writings  ofben  name  all  these  lands  Media  or 
Assyria ;  and  these  lands  are  very  mountainous^,  and  there 
are  very  sharp  and  stony  ways.  The  northern  boundaries  of 
those  lands  are  at  the  mounts  Caucasus,  and  on  the  south  side 
the  Eed  Sea ;  and  in  that  country  are  two  great  rivers,  the 
Hydaspes  and  the  Arbis ;  in  that  land  are  two-and-twenty 
nations ;  now  it  is  all  called  Parthia.  Then  west  from  the  river 
Tigris  to  the  river  Euphrates,  and  between  those  rivers,  are 
the  countries  of  Babylonia,  and  Chaldsea,  and  Mesopotamia. 
"Within  those  countries  are  eight-and-twenty  nations.  Their 
north  boundaries  are  the  mounts  Taurus  and  Caucasus,  and 
their  south  boundaries  lie  on  the  Eed  Sea.    Along  the  Eed 
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Reaban  fsef .  ^fmy  b»lef  )>e  ]>»p  nopl$  fcyt.  LS  "^  lanb  S]raibia. 
"2  8aben  ^  €ubomane.  opep  j>8&pe  ea  6uph]iate.  peft  o^  }(me 
penbel  fa&.  -^  Hop's  fopneah  oS  i$a  beop^a]*  fe  man  Taupif 
haet.  0*$  ysdt  lanb  ]>e  man  hsct  Spmenie.  ")  efc  jvlIS  66  Ggypce 
mane^a  ]^ba  f^bon  ymy  lanbef .  )»nt  if  Loma^ena.  *]  Y emcm. 
^  Damafcena.  ';}  Eoelle. ")  OOoab.  -}  ^Srnmon.  ^  Ibnmei.  "^  lubea. 
"Il  Paleftma.  *]  Sappacene.  "^  ]>edi  hit  mon  hset  eaU  8ypia-. 
Donne  be  nopt5an  Sypia  jynbon  J)a  beop^af  )>e  man  Taupnp 
h»t.  ")  benopSan  )>em  beop^^um  f^bon  )>a  lanb  Lappabocia 
'J  TCpmenie.  "3  hio  Spmenie  if  be  eaftan  Cappabocia.  ^  be  peftan 
llappabocia  if  ]78&t  lanb  "pe  man  h»t  f eo  Leffe  Sfia.  "^  be 
nop^an  Cappabocia  if  )>set  ^epylbe.  ^e  man  hat  Temefepaf . 
]K>nne  betpux  Eappabocia.  *]  piepe  La&ffan  Spam  if  fmc  lanb 
Eilicia.  ■])  Iffaupio'. 

Seo  'RjiA  on  seloe  healpe  hio  if  bepan^en  mib  fealrum  petaepe 
buton  on  e«fC  healpe.  on  nop6  healpe  if  peo  fse  Gnxinuf.  "3  on 
peft  healpe  peo  fa&  Jw  man  hmt  Ppopontif .  "j  CHefpontuf .  ^ 
f^enbel  f»  be  fulran ;  •  On  fs^e  ylcan  ^pam  if  f  e  hyhpca  beoph 
Ol^^puf.. 

8eo  C^jiptuf.  J>e  uf  neap  if,  be  noptian  hype  if  Jwac  lanb 
Paleftme.  'j  be  eajtan  hype  Sappacene  J>»c  lanb.  3  be  ipejran 
hype  Libia  pmt  lanb.  ;]  be  futSan  hype  fe  beoph  pe  Oimax 
mon  harre ',  •  Nihif  f eo  ea  hj^ie  eepylme  if  neah  ))iem  chpe 
]>»pe  Reaban  f8&.  ]>eah  fume  men  fec^an  f9Sic  h^e  sepylme 
fy  on  ]?eft  enbe  Spppica.  neah  ^m  beop^e  Stthhmp.  ^ 
]>onne  pulpatte  Jwep  pe  eapt  ypnenbe  on  fasc  panb.  ^  faep  py 
ept  plopenbe  up  op  faem  panbe.  "3  jjasp  pypct5  mycdne 
7».  ■]  )>»p  heo  aepept  nppyK5.  by  haca^  )>a  men  Nuchnl.  ^ 
fume  men  Dapa.  ^  ^enne  op  ]>eem  pse  Jwp  hio  up  op  )»sem 
panbe  cymt5.  heo  ip  eapc  ypnenbe  ppam  eapt  b»le  pnjib. 
€diiopica  peptenne.  "j  y«qi  man  h»t  ^a  ea  Ion  o^  tSone 
eapt  bsel.  '^  )>»p  ]>onne  pypt5  to  miclum  p».  ^  faep  J>onne 
bepmctJ  ept  m  on  J>a  eoptSan. ;]  'poime  «pt  nop15  )>anon  upp- 
apppindS  neah  ]>s&m  clipe  pi^  pone  Reaban  pse  pe  ic  »p  bepopan 
Y»be.  ]>onne  op  ]78&m  s&pylme  man  hset  ]>8&t  psstep  Nilup  pa. 
ea.  •;)  poime  popt$  pept  ]7anon  5TUienbe.  heo  toli^  on  tpa  ymb 
an  i^^lanb  pe  man  hs&t  GOepeon.  ^  )>anon  nop'S  bu^enbe.  ut  on 
]K>ne  l^enbel  p».  ]»onne  on  ])SBm  pmtpi^um  tibum  -pyp'S  pe 
mutSa  popbpipen  popan  -ppam  ]78&m  nopt$epnum  ymbum.  )>»t; 
peo  ea  bi'8  plopenbe  opep  enll  €jypta  lanb.  "^  hio  ^eb^  mib 
j>86m  plobe  ppit5e  J>iece  €opS-p»ptmaf  on  ^ypta  lanbe : .      810 
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Sea,  at  the  part  that  runs  north,  lies  the  land  of  Arabia, 
SabsBa,  and  Eudasmon.  Beyond  the  river  Euphrates,  west- 
ward as  far  as  the  Mediterranean,  and  northward  almost 
as  £Eir  as  the  mountains  called  Taurus,  as  far  as  the  land 
called  Armenia,  and  again  south  as  far  as  Egypt,  are  many 
peoples  of  that  land,  namely,  Commagena,  and  Phoenicia,  and 
Damascus,  and  Coelle,  and  Moab,  and  Ammon,  and  IdumsBa, 
and  JudsBa,  and  Palestine,  and  Saracene,  though  it  is  all 
called  Syria.  Then  to  the  north  of  Syria  are  the  mountains 
called  Taurus,  and  to  the  north  of  those  mountains  are  the 
countries  of  Cappadocia  and  Armenia,  and  Armenia  is  to  the 
east  of  Cappadocia,  and  to  the  west  of  Cappadocia  is  the 
country  called  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  to  the  north  of  Cappadocia 
is  the  plain  caUed  the  Themiscyrian ;  then  betwixt  Cappadocia 
and  the  Lesser  Asia  is  the  country  of  Cilicia  and  Isauria. 

Asia  is  surrounded  on  every  side  with  salt  water,  except 
on  the  east  side ;  on  the  north  side  is  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  on 
the  west  the  sea  called  Propontis,  and  the  Hellespont ;  and 
the  Mediterranean  is  on  the  south.  In  this  same  Asia  the 
highest  mountain  is  Olympus. 

To  the  northward  of  hither  Egypt  is  Palestine,  and  to  the 
esistward  the  land  of  Saracene,  and  to  the  west  the  land  of 
Libya,  and  to  the  south  the  mountain  called  Climax.  The 
source  of  the  Nile  is  near  the  shore  of  the  Bed  Sea,  though 
some  men  say  that  its  source  is  in  the  west  part  of  AMca, 
near  mount  Atlas,  and  then  rapidly  flows  running  eastward 
into  the  sand,  and  near  there  again  flows  up  fi*om  the  sand, 
and  there  forms  a  great  lake;  and  where  it  first  springs  up 
the  land  is  called  Nuchul,  and  by  some  Dara.  And  then 
fi*om  that  lake,  where  it  rises  from  the  sand,  it  runs  east  from 
the  east  part,  it  runs  through  the  Ethiopian  desert,  and  there 
the  river  is  called  Ion,  as  far  as  the  eastern  part,  and  there 
then  becomes  a  large  lake,  and  there  then  sinks  again  into  the 
earth  ;  and  then  again  north  &om  thence  springs  up  near  to 
the  shore  of  the  Eed  Sea,  as  I  mentioned  before ;  then  from 
that  soiu'ce  the  water  is  called  the  river  Nile ;  and  then  run- 
ning from  thence  westward,  it  separates  in  two  round  an 
island  called  Meroe,  and  thence  bending  northward  out  into 
the  Mediterranean.  Then,  in  the  winter  seasons,  the  mouth 
is  driven  by  the  northern  winds,  so  that  the  river  is  flowing 
over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  makes  with  that  flood  very 
abundant  fruits  in  the  laid  of  Egypt.     The  farther  Egypt 
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pyppe  ^yptuf  lit$  ea]X  anblan^  )>»f  Reaban  yxy  on  fut$  healpe. 
•5  on  eapc  healpe  f aef  lanbej*  li^  japfejc.  ^  on  hype  pejt:  heal|» 
If  j*eo  uf  neape  ^yptuf .  "3  on  faem  tpam  Gjypcum  if  peopep 
J  tpenci^  ^eoba ; . 

Nu  hsbbe  pe  appiten  ]78&pe  'Kpnia  pi^S  b»l.  nu  pille  pe  pon 
to  hype  nop9  ba&le ;  •  Dset  if  ]>onne  op  })8em  beop^um  ]7e  man 
h»t  Laucafuf.  ])e  pe  a&p  bepopan  pppaecon.  ]>a  ]>e  be  nopt$an 
Inbea  pynbon.  "3  hio  onjmna^  »pep:  eaftane  op  f  aem  jappecje. 
3  ))onne  hcjatJ  peptpihce  o'S  !Spmenia  beopjap.  J>a  lanb-leobe 
hi  hacatS  Papcoabpap.  faep  op  )>»m  beop2;um  pyK  peo  ea  put5- 
peapb  Buppate.  "j  op  ]>8em  beop^m  )>e  man  Papcoabpap  ha&c 
hcjatJ  J>a  beopjap  pepcpihce.  J>e  man  Taupop  ha&t:.  o^  Lihcum 
)>8eclanb;*  Donne  be  nop^an  faem  beopjum.  anblanj  f»p 
jappecjep.  o'S  fone  nop^-eapt  enbe  pypep  mibbanjeapbep.  ^»p 
Bope  peo  ea  pcryr  uc  on  J>one  jappecj.  3  fanon  pept  anblan^ 
)>8ep  Sappecjep.  on  fone  p»  fe  man  haec  Lappia.  J>e  f s&p  uppcyc 
to  ]78&m  beop^m  Eaucapup.  ]>8&t  lanb  man  hs&t  ]>a  esJban 
8citSSian.  "3  Ipcaniam : .  D»p  lanbep  ip  f peo  "j  peopeptij  J^eoba 
pibe  topetene  pop  impaeptmbaepneppe  )>8Bp  lanbep  I  •  Donne  be 
peptan  faem  p»  Eappia  o'S  Danaip  tSa  ea.  ^  ot$  faet  penn  }>e  man 
hat  GOeotebipc.  "3  fonne  pul5  o^  f one  ^enbel  j ».  "3  o^  J>one 
beoph  Taupup.  "3  noptS  o^  f  one  jappejc.  ip  eall  Sci^Sia  lanb 
binnan.  ))eah  hit  man  tonemne  on  tpa  j  on  fpitij;  )>eoba  >  Kc 
))a  lanb  on  eapt  healpe  Danaip.  ]7e  ]7»p  neah  pynbon.  ^bani  hy 
pynb  ^enemneb  in  Latma.  j  pe  hy  hatat5  nu  Liobene ; .  Nu 
hsebbe  pe  pcoptlice  jepab  ymb  Spia  lanb- jemaepe  *, . 

Nu  piUe  pe  ymbe  6upope  lanb-jema&pe  peccan.  ppa  mycel 
ppa  pe  hit  pypmept  piton.  ppam  faepe  ea  Danaip  pept  cS 
Rm  "Sa  ea  peo  pyl^  op  f a&m  beopje  J>e  man  31pip  hset.  "3  ypntJ 
]>onne  nop^pyhte  on  faep  jappecjep  eapm.  J>e  faat  lanb  utan- 
ymbhtJ  f  e  man  Bpjttannia  haet.  "3  ept  put$  o^  Donua  J>a  ea. 
J>a&pe  BBpylme  ip  neah  faepe  ea  Rmep.  "3  ip  pi^^an  eapt  ypnenbe 
pits  Cpecalanb  ut  on  f  one  penbel  pa&.  "3  nopb  of  pone  jappejc 
J)e  man  Epen-pa&  haet.  binnan  faem  pynbon  maneja  ^eoba.  ac 
hit  man  haet  eall  Irepmania '.  • 

Donne  pi's  noptJan  Donua  aepylme.  "3  be  eaptan  Rine 
pynbon  6apt-Fpancan.  "3  be  puSan  him  pynbon  Spaepap.  on 
otJpe  healpe  faepe  ea  Donua.  "3  be  puSan  him  3  be 
eaptan  pynbon  BaejtSpape.  pe  bael  J>e  man  Rejnepbuph  haer. 
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lies  east  along  the  soutliem  side  of  the  E«d  Sea,  and  on  the 
east  side  of  that  country  lies  the  ocean,  and  on  its  west  side 
is  the  nearer  Egypt  to  ns,  and  in  the  two  Egypts  are  foup- 
and-twenty  nations. 

"We  have  now  written  of  the  south  part  of  Asia,  now  will 
we  proceed  to  the  north  part.  That  is  then  of  the  mountains 
called  Caucasus,  of  whicn  we  before  spoke,  which  are  to  the 
north  of  India,  which  begin  first  east  from  the  ocean,  and 
theii  lie  due  west  as  far  as  the  Armenian  mountains.  The 
people  of  the  country  they  call  Parcoatrae.  There  from  those 
mountains  the  river  Euphrates  flows  southward,  and  from 
the  Parcoatrian  mountains  lie  the  mountains  due  west  called 
Taurus  as  far  as  the  land  of  Cilicia.  Then  to  the  north  of 
those  mountains,  along  the  ocean,  as  far  as  the  north-east  end 
of  this  earth  where  the  river  Bore  runs  into  the  ocean,  and 
thence  west  along  the  ocean,  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  ex- 
tends to  the  mountains  of  Caucasus ;  all  this  land  is  called 
Old  Scythia,  and  Hyrcania.  In  this  country  are  three-and- 
forty  nations,  situated  at  great  distances  from  each  other,  on 
account  of  the  barrenness  of  the  soil .  Then  to  the  west  of  the 
Caspian  Sea, unto  the  riverTanais,  and  to  the  fen  calledMaeotis, 
and  then  south  to  the  Mediterranean  and  mount  Taurus,  and 
north  to  the  ocean,  is  all  within  the  land  of  Scythia ;  though 
it  is  divided  in  two-and*thirty  nations.  But  those  lands  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Tanais,  which  are  near  there,  are  called, 
in  Latin,  the  Albani,  and  we  now  call  them  Liobene.  Now 
I  have  shortly  said  concerning  the  boundaries  of  Asia. 

Now  we  will  relate  of  the  boundaries  of  Europe,  so  much 
as  we  best  know  concerning  them ;  from  the  nver  Tanais, 
westward  to  the  river  Eliine,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the 
mountains  called  Alps,  and  then  nms  direct  north  to  thp  arm 
of  the  ocean,  that  surrounds  the  land  called  Britain,  and 
again  south  to  the  river  Danube,  whose .  source  is  near  that 
of  the  river  Bhine,  and  then  runs  eastward  towards  Greece 
out  into  the  Mediterranean,  and  north  to  the  ocean  which  is 
called  Cwen  Sea,  within  which  are  many  nations :  but  the 
whole  of  it  is  called  Germany. 

Then  to  the  north  of  the  source  of  the  Danube,  and  to 
the  east  of  the  Ehine,  are  the  East  Franks,  and  to  the  south 
of  them  are  the  Swabians,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and  to  the  south  and  east  of  them  ore  the  Bavarians, 
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^  pihte  be  eaftan  him  jTiibon  Berne.  3  eaft-nopIS  jynbon 
ly^injaf.  3  be  nop'8an  him  fynbon  €alb-8eaxan.  3  be  nop^an 
peftan  him  rynbon  Fpyjan.  "^  be  pefcan  €alb-8eaxum  if  ^pe- 
mutSa  faepe  ea  •]  Fpyj-lanb.  j  f anon  pepc-nop®  if  J?a&c  lanb  ]>e 
man  !Sn^e  ha&c  "j  SiUenbe  "^  fumne  ba&l  Dena.  j  be  nop^an 
him  If  Spbpebe.  j  eaft:-nop6  pylte  J>e  man  -ZEpelban  haet. 
J  be  eafCan  him  if  ^mebalanb.  J?e  man  h»t7  8yf yle.  "3  eaft-piS 
opep  fumne  bael  GDapoapo.  3  hi  CDapoapo  habba^  be  pefcan 
him  Dypinjaf  "j  Behemaf  ^  Ba&jtSpape  healpe.  3  be  fu^an 
him  on  oCpe  healpe  Donua  ]>8&pe  ea  if  fast  lanb  Eapenbpe. 
fu8  otS  8a  beopjaf  f e  man  ha&t  Mpif .  to  fs&m  ilcan  beopjum 
lic^8  Be&gSpapa  lanb-^ema&pe  3  8pa&pa.  3  8onne  be  eaptran 
Dapenbpan  lanbe.  bejeonban  faem  peftenne.  if  Pnl^apa  lanb. 
'J  be  eaftan  faem  if  Epeca  lanb.  "3  be  eaftan  GDapoapo  lanbe 
if  p^ifle  lanb.  3  be  eaftan  J>a&m  finb  Datia.  ]?a  fe  lu  ps&pon 
Irottan>  Be  eaftan-nop8an  ODapoapa  fynbon  Dalamenfan. 
J  be  eaftan  Dalamenfam  pnbon  popithi.  *]  be  nop^an  Dala- 
menfam  pnbon  8uppe.  "^  be  peftan  him  pnbon  Syfele.**  Be 
nop8an  popithi  if  GOa&^t$alanb.  ^^  be  noptJan  GDa&j^alanbe 
Sepmenbe  08  8a  beopjaf  Rippn.  "3  be  peftan  8u8-Denimi  if 
f  a&f  js-pr^cjef  eapm  J>e  I18  ymbutan  Jwet  lanb  Bpittanma.  j 
be  nop8an  him  if  )>8&f  faef  eapm  ^e  man  ha&t  Oft-faft.  j  be 
eaftan  him  3  be  nop8an  him  fynbon  Nop8-Dene.  a&Jfep  je 
on  fa&m  mapan  lanbum.  je  on  ]>a&m  i^anbum.  •]  be  eaftan  him 
fynbon  Spbpebe.  j  be  pi8an  him  if  JElpemu8a  faepe  ea.  3 
Galb-8eaxna  prni  ba&l ;  •  Nop8-Dene  habba8  him  be  nop8an 
fone  ilcan  fa&f  eapm  J>e  man  Oft-fa&  ha&t.  "3  be  eaftan  him 
f inbon  Ofti  "Sa  leobe.  "3  Spbpa&be  be  fu8an  [ .  Ofti  habba8  be 
nop8an  him  )>one  ilcan  fa&f  eapm.  "j  p'lnebaf  "3  Bupjenbaf .  3 
be  pi8an  him  fynbon  pa&pelban ;  •  Bupjenban  habba8  f one 
ylcan  pa&f  eapm  be  peftan  him.  "3  8peon  be  nop"8an.  '3  be 
eaftan  him  pnt  8epmenbe.  3  be  fu8an  him  Suppe;.  Speon 
habba8  be  fu8an  him  fone  fa&f  eapm  Ofti.  j  be  eaftan 
him  8epmenbe.  "3  be  nop8an  opep  J?a  peptennu  if  Epenlanb." 
■3  be  peftan-nop8an  him  pnbon  8qiibe-Fmnaf .  j  be  peftan 
Nop8mennI' 
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that  part  whach  m  called  Eegnesbnrh,  and  due  east  &om  them 
are  the  Bohemians,  and  to  the  north-east  the  Thnringians, 
and  to  the  north  of  them  are  the  Old  Saxons,  and  to  the 
north-west  of  them  are  the  Erisians,  and  to  the  west  of  the 
Old  Saxons  is  the  mouth  of  the  river  Elbe,  and  Friesland,  and 
thence  to  the  north-west  is  the  land  which  is  called  Angeln, 
and  Seeland,  and  some  part  of  Denmark ;  to  the  north  is 
Apdrede,  and  to  the  north-east  the  Wylts,  who  are  called. 
JEfeldan,  and  to  the  east  of  them  is  Wendland,  which  is  called 
Sysyle,  and  south-east,  over  some  part,  Moravia,  and  tiiese 
Moravians  have  to  the  west  the  Thuringians  and  Bohemians, 
and  part  of  the  Bavarians,  and  to  the  south,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  Danube,  is  the  country  called  Carinthia,  south 
as  iar  as  the  mountains  called  the  Alps.     Towards  the  same 
mountains  lie  the  boundaries  of  Bavaria  and  Swabia;  and 
then  to  the  east  of  the  Carinthian  land,  beyond  the  waste  is 
Bulgaria,  and  to  the  east  of  that  is  G-reece,  to  the  east  of 
Moravia  is  the  Vistula  land,  and  to  the  east  of  that  are  the 
Dacians,  who  were  formerly  Goths.     To  the  north-east  of  the 
MJoravians  are  the  DalamenssB ;  east  of  the  Dalamensae  are 
the  Horithi,  and  north  of  the  Dalamensae  are  the  Surpe,  and 
to  the  west  of  them  are  the  "Sysele.    To  the  north  of  the 
Horithi  is  Msegthaland,  and  north  of  Msegthaland,  Sermende, 
as  far  as  the  Biphsean  mountains,  and  to  the  west  of  the  South 
Danes  is  that  arm  of  the  ocean  that  surrounds  Britain,  and 
to  the  north  of  it  is  that  arm  of  the  sea  which  is  called  the 
East-Sea,  and  to  the  east  of  that  and  to  the  north  of  it  are 
the  North  Danes,  both  on  the  continent  and  on  the  islands ; 
and  to  the  east  of  them  are  the  Afdrede,  to  the  south  is  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Elbe,  and  some  part  of  the  Old  Saxons.  The 
North  Danes  have,  to  the  north,  that  same  arm  of  the  sea 
which  is  called  the  East-Sea,  and  to  the  east  of  them  is  the 
nation  of  the  Osti,  and  Afdrede  to  the  south.    The  Ostihave, 
to  the  north  of  them,  that  same  arm  of  the  sea,  and  the  "Wends 
and  the  Burgundae,  and  to  the  south  of  them  are  the  Hsefel- 
dan.     The  Burgundse  have  the  same  arm  of  the  sea  to  the 
west  of  them,  and  the  Swedes  to  the  north ;  and  to  the  east 
of  them  are  the  Sermende,  and  to  the  south  of  them  the  Surfe, 
the  Swedes  have  to  the  south  of  them  the  arm  of  the  East-Sea, 
and  to  the  east  of  them  Sermende,  and  to  the  north,  over  the 
wastes,  is  Cwenland,  to  the  north-west  are  the  Scride-Fins, 
and  to  the  west  the  Northmen. 
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Ohchepe  f »be  hif  hlapopbe  ^Ijrpebe  kjrninc^e  ^t  he  eal)ia 
NoptSmaima  nop^mep:  bube ;  •  pe  cp»'5  J'sec  he  bube  on  )>»ni 
lanbe  noptSepeapbum  pit$  )>a  peft  fee.  he  f»be  ^eah  fmic  )mc 
lanb  YY  fpy^e  lanj  nopt$  ^anon.  ac  hit  if  eall  pefte  buton  on 
peapum  ftopum  fticcem»lum  piciat$  Fmnaf .  on  huntaSe  on 
pmcpa.  "3  on  pimepa  on  pif col$e  be  ]>a&pe  f » ;  •  pe  f  aebe  ftefc 
he  »t-  fumum  cyppe  polbe  panbian  hu  lan^e  ]>»t  lanb  nopS- 
pihte  l»2;e.  otStSe  hp9e)>ep  »ni^  man  be  nopSan  ]>sem  pepeene 
bube '  •  Da  pop  he  noptSpihte  be  ]>8em  lanbe.  let  him  ealne 
pe^  pset  pefte  lanb  on  }>a&t  fteopbopb.  '^  )»a  pib  fee  on  bsecbopb. 
jypy  bajaf .  )>a  psef  he  fpa  peop  nop'S  fpa  hpa&l-huntan  pyppepc 
papat$ :  •  Da  pop  he  f a-gyt  noptJpyhte.  fpa  he  mihte  on  f^sm 
o^pum  ]7pim  ba^um  ^epe^han.  ]>a  beah  p»t  lanb  ]>aep  eaft- 
pyhte.  o^8e  po  f»  m  on  fat  lanb.  he  nyfte  hpa&]>ep.  buton 
he  pifte  ]>aet  he  ^aep  bab  peptan  pinbep .  o^t$e  hpon  nop6an.  "j 
pe^lebe  ))anon  eapt  be  lanbe.  fpa  fpa  he  mihte  on  peopep  bajum 
^epe^an.  fa  fceolbe  he  faep  biban  pyhte  noptSan  pinbef . 
pop'San  ffiftt  lanb  f »p  beah  pu'8pihte.  oiSi6e  peo  fa&  m  on  faec 
lanb.  he  nyfte  hpsefep.  fa  pejlebe  he  fanon  pu'Spihte  be 
lanbe.  ppa  ppa  he  mihte  on  pip  bapim  ^ep e^han ;  •  Da  la&^  f  »p 
an  mycel  ea  up  m  ])8et  lanb.  fa  c^bon  hy  up  in  on  t$a  ea. 
popf  aem  hy  ne  boppton  pop^  be  f  ape  ea  pe^an  pop  unppitJe. 
popf  am  fat  lanb  pap  eall  ^ebun  on  o^pe  heaipe  f ape  ea  [  •  Ne 
mette  he  ap  nan  ^ebun  lanb  py$t5an  he  ppam  hip  apium 
hame  pop.  ac  him  pap  ealne  pe^  pepte  lanb  on  fat  fteopbopb 
butan  pipcepan.  •]  pu^elepan.  3  huntan.  "^  fat  papon  ejJle 
Fmnap.  3  him  pap  a  pib  pa  on  fat  bacbopb :  •  Da  Beopmap 
hapbon  ppi^e  pell  ^ebun  hypa  lanb.  ac  hi  ne  boppton  f  apon 
cuman.  ac  fapa  Teppmna  lanb  pap  eall  pepte.  butan  fap 
huntan  ^epicobon.  otSCe  pipcepap.  otJiSe  pujelepap;. 

Fela  fpella  him  fabon  fa  Beopmaf.  a^fep  je  op  h^pa 
a^enum  lanbe.  ^e  op  f am  lanbe  fe  ymb  hy  utan  papon.  ac 
he  nypte  hpat  fap  po^ep  pap.  popf  am  he  hit  pylp  ne  jepeah  > 
Da  Finnap.  him  fuhte.  3  fa  Beopmap  fppacon  neah  an 
jeSeobe:-  8pi"5oit;  he  pop  Sybep.  to-eacan  fap  lanbep  pcea- 
pun^e.  pop  fam  hopp-hpalum.  popf  am  hi  habba;5  ppy5e 
a'5ele  ban  on  hypa  tot$um.  fa  tetS  hy  bpohton  pume  fam 
cymncje.  •]  hypa  hyb  bit$  ppi^e  job  to  pcig-papum*.-  8e 
hpal  bits  micle  lappa  tSonne  otSpe  hpalap.  ne  oitS  he  lenjpa 
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"  Ohthere  told  his  lord  "King  Alfred,  that  he  dwelt  north- 
most  of  all  the  Northmen.  He  said  that  he  dwelt  in  the 
land  to  the  northward,  along  the  West-Sea ;  he  said,  how* 
ever,  that  that  land  is  very  long  north  from  thence,  but  it  is 
all  waste,  except  in  a  few  places,  where  the  Fins  here  and 
there  dwell,  for  hunting  in  the  winter,  and  in  the  summer 
for  fishing  in  that  sea.  He  said  that  he  was  desirous  to  try, 
once  on  a  time,  how  far  that  country  extended  due  north,  or 
whether  any  one  lived  to  the  north  of  the  waste.  He  then 
went  due  north  along  the  country,  leaving*  all  the  way  the 
waste  land  on  the  right,  and  the  wide  sea  on  the  left,  for  three 
days :  he  was  as  far  north  as  the  whale-hunters  go  at  the 
fjEirthest.  Then  he  proceeded  in  his  course  due  north,  as  far 
as  he  could  sail  within  another  three  days ;  then  the  land 
there  inclined  due  east,  or  the  sea  into  the  land,  he  knew 
not  which,  but  he  knew  that -he  there  waited  for  a  west  wind, 
or  a  little  north,  and  sailed  thence  eastward  along  that  land 
as  far  as  he  could  sail  in  four  days ;  then  he  had  to  wait  for  a 
due  north  wind,  because  the  land  there  inclined  due  south, 
or  the  sea  in  on  that  land,  he  knew  not  which ;  he  then  sailed 
thence  along  the  coast  due  south,  as  fur  as  he  could  sail  in  five 
days.  There  lay  a  great  river  up  in  that  land ;  they  then 
turned  up  in  that  river,  because  they  durst  not  sail  on  by 
that  river,  on  account  of  hostility,  because  all  that  country 
was  inhabited  on  the  other  side  of  that  river ;  he  had  not 
before  met  with  any  land  that  was  inhabited  since  he  came 
from  his  own  home ;  but  all  the  way  he  had  waste  land  on 
his  right,  except  fishermen,  fowlers,  and  hunters,  all  of  whom 
were  Eins,  and  he  had  constantly  a  wide  sea  to  the  left.  The 
Beormas  had  well  cultivated  their  country,  but  they  did  not 
dare  to  enter  it ;  and  the  Terfinna  land  was  all  waste,  except 
where  hunters,  fishers,  or  fowlers  had  taken  up  their  quarters. 

^' The  Beormas  told  him  many  particulars  both  of  their 
own  land,  and  of  the  other  lands  lymg  around  them ;  but  he 
knew  not  what  was  true,  because  he  did  not  see  it  himself; 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Fins  and  the  Beormas  spoke 
nearly  one  language.  He  went  thither  chiefly,  in  addition  to 
seeing  the  country,  on  account  of  the  walrusses,  because  they 
have  very  noble  bones  in  their  teeth,  some  of  those  teeth  they 
brought  to  the  king :  and  their  hides  are  good  for  ship-ropes. 
This  whale  is  much  less  than  other  whales,  it  being  not  longer 
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ponne  fypan  elna  lan^.  ac  on  hif  ap:iuin  lanbe  if  fe  betfca 
hp»l»hunta^.  ]>a  beo5  eahta  j  peopepti^ef  elna  lan^e.  "7  jm. 
mseftan  ppcrgey  elna  lan^e.  )>apa  he  fa&be  )7»t:  he  jyxa  jiun 
opfloje  ryxtij  on  tpam  bapim  ••  pe  paef  TJi^  rP^^^J  '^^^  ^^ 
]>»m  »hcum  ]fe  heopa  j^eba  on  beot$.  f  if  on  pdbec^nin  > 
pe  hsepbe  ]>a>^yt.  ]>a  he  ]>one  cynin^c  fohte.  tampa  beopa 
unbebohtpa  fyx  hunb.*.  Da  beop  hi  hata$  hpanaf.  ]>a)ia 
psepon  fyx  ftssl-hpanaf .  t3a  beo^  fpy8«  ^^yp®  '^'^  Finnum.  pop- 
i8»m  hy  pot$  Jm  pilban  hpanaf  mib ;  • 

pe  psBf  mib  ]>»m  pypftum  mannum  on  ]>»m  lanbe.  naepbe 
he  feah  ma  ]>onne  tpencij  hpj^epa.  *j  cpenti^  fceapa,  3  t^pentn^ 
fpyna.  3  J>»t  lytle  fast  fie  e]iebe.  he  epebe  mib  hoppan.  ac  hypa 
ap  If  msepc  on  })»m  ja^ole  J?e  )>a  Fmnaf  him  3ylb«i^.  fast:  pupal 
bi^  on  beopa  pellum.  ^  on  fu^ela  peSepum.  "3  hpsBlef  bane.  3 
on  J>8&m  f  cip-papum  J>e  beo8  op  hpaelep  hybe  jepopht "}  op  feokf : . 
-Sjhpilc  ^Ic  be  hyf  jebypbum.  fe  bypbefca  fceal  ^Iban  pp- 
ryne  meap^ep  peH.  •]  pp  hpanep .  ■]  an  bepan  pel.  '^  tyn  ambpa 
pet5pa.  "5  bepenne  k^cel  oiS^e  ytepenne.  *]  cpejen  fcip«papaf . 

®S^P  ry  ry^'S  ^*  1*^S*  ^f^P  ry  ^F  bpaelef  hybe  jepophtr. 
o^ep  op  polef : . 

pe  faabe  fa&c  Nop'Smanna  lanb  psspe  fjry^e  lanj;  3  ffy^e 
pnsel :  •  Call  Jftet  hif  man  a]>ep  o^e  ettan  o95e  epian  ms&^. 
fset  htS  pit5  Jwi  f ».  "3  ^  If  )>eah  on  fumum  ftofom  fjry^e  clubij. 
'j  lic^tS  pilbe  mopaf  pi^  eaftan.  "^  yiiS  nppon  emnlan^e  ]?0Bm 
bynum  lanbe  [  -  On  y»jn  mopum  eapbial8  Finnap .  3  J>wfc  byne 
lanb  If  eafcepeapb  bpabopt.  3  f ymle  fpa  noptJop  ppa  pna&lpe  • . 
€afCepeapb  hic  mse^  bion  fyxtij  mila  bpab.  o8t5e  hpene  bpa&bpe. 
3  mibbepeapb  f picij  ot^e  bpafc^e.  3  noptJepeapb  he  cpe^.  faep 
hit  fmalopt  pe&pe.  f  hit;  mihte  beon  )>peopa  mila  bpab  to  "ptMit 
mope.  3  fe  mop  f^J>an  on  pimnm  ftopum  ppa  bpab  fpa  man 
ma&j  on  tpam  pucum  opeppepan.  3  on  fumum  ftopum  fpa 
bpab  fpa  man  mfltj  on  fyx  bajum  opeppepan  :•  Donne  if  to- 
emnef  faem  lanbe  fu^epeapbum  on  ofpe  healpe  fa&f  mojiep 
Speolanb  o'S  tSa&t  lanb  nop^epeapb.  3  to-emnef  ])8em  lanbe 
nop'Sepeapbum  Lpenalanb;*  Da  Epenaf  hep^iat$  hpilimi  on 
J?a  NoptSmen  opep  J»one  mop.  hpilum  ^  NopSmen  on  hy; 
pa&p  pnt  ppii$e  micle  mepap  pepfce  ^eonb  p«  mops^.  3  bepaiS 
fa  Epenaf  bypa  fcypu  opeji   lanb    on  'pB,  mepaf .    3   ))anon 
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than  seTen  ells ;  but  in  his  own  country  is  the  best  whale- 
hunting,  there  they  are  eight-a*id-forty  eUs  long,  and  most  of 
them  Mty  ells  long ;  of  these  he  said  that  he  and  five  others 
had  killed  sixty  in  two  days.  He  was  a  very  wealthy  man  in 
those  possessions  in  which  their  wealth  consists,  that  is  in 
wild  deer.  He  had  at  the  time  he  came  to  the  king,  six 
hundred  unsold  tame  deer.  These  deerthev  call  rein-deer,  of 
which  there  were  six  decoy  rein-deer,  which  are  very  valuable 
amongst  the  Fins,  because  they  catch  the  wild  rein-deer  with 
them. 

"  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  in  that  country,  yet  he  had 
not  more  than  twenty  homed  cattle,  and  twenty  sheep,  and 
twenty  swine,  and  the  little  that  he  ploughed  he  ploughed 
with  horses.  But  iiieir  wealth  consists  for  the  most  part  in 
the  rent  paid  them  by  the  Fins.  That  rent  is  in  skins  of 
animals,  and  birds'  feathers,  and  whalebone,  and  in  ship-ropes 
made  of  whales'  hides,  and  of  seals'.  Every  one  pays  accord- 
ing to  his  birth ;  the  best-born,  it  is  said,  pay  the'  skins  of 
fifteen  martens,  and  five  rein-deer's,  and  one  bear's-skin,  ten 
ambers  of  feathers,  a  bear's  or  otter's  skin  kyrtle,  and  two 
ship-ropes,  each  sixty  ells  long,  made  either  of  whale-hide  or 
of  seal's. 

"  He  said  that  the  Northmen's  land  was  very  long  and 
very  narrow ;  all  that  his  man  could  either  pasture  or  plough 
lies  by  the  sea,  though  that  is  in  some  parts  very  rocky ;  and 
to  the  east  are  wild  mountains,  parallel  to  the  cultivated  land. 
The  Fins  inhabit  these  mountaias,  and  the  cultivated  land  is 
broadest  to  the  eastward,  and  continually  narrower  the  more 
north.  To  the  east  it  may  be  sixiy  miles  broad,  or  a  little 
broader,  and  towards  the  middle  thirty,  or  broader;  and 
northward,  he  said,  where  it  is  narrowest,  that  it  might  be 
three  miles  broad  to  the  mountain,  and  the  mountain  then 
is  in  some  parts  so  broad  iksct  a  man  may  pass  over  in  two 
weeks,  and  in  some  parts  so  broad  that  a  man  may  pass  over 
in  &dx  days.  Then  along  this  land  southwards,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  moimtain,  is  Sweden,  to  that  land  northwards ;  and 
along  that  land  northwards,  Cwenland.  The  Cwenas  some- 
times make  depredations  on  the  Northmen  over  the  moun- 
tain, and  sometimes  the  Northmen  on  them ;  there  are  very 
large  fresh  meres  amongst  the  mountains,  and  the  Cwenas 
carry  their  ships  over  land  into  the  meres,  and  thence  make 
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hepjiatS  on  fa  NoptSmen.  hy  habbat$  fpy^e  lytle  fcipa.  j  fpitSe 
leohce ;  • 

Ohchepe  ys&be  f  po  fcip  hacte  paljolanb  |>e  he  on  bube  ;• 
pe  cpa&fS  f  nan  man  ne  bube  be  noptSan  him ;  •  Donne  if  an 
popt  on  pi^epeapbum  ]>»m  lanbe.  ]>one  man  h»t  Scipm^ef- 
heal  ]>ybep  he  cpae'S  "^  man  ne  mihte  ^ef  ejhan  on  anum  mont$e, 
^F  man  on  niht  picobe.  "^  a&lce  bs&^e  haepbe  ambypne  pinb.  "y 
ealle  ]7a  hpile  he  f ceal  fe^lian  be  lanbe.  "j  on  ]>a&t  fteopbopb 
him  bitJ  sepejT  Ipalanb.  "3  f  onne  )>a  i^anb  })e  jynb  betux  Ipa- 
lanbe.  ^  f ifpim  lanbe ; •  Donne  if  fif  lanb  66  he  cJm'S  co 
Scipmjef-heale.  "j  ealne  pej  on  J>»C  baecbopb  NoptSpeje.  pit$ 
fu^an  f one  Scipinjef-heal  pyl^  FPy^®  mycel  f»  up  in  on  J)aet 
lanb.  feo  if  bpabjie  fonne  aenij  man  ofepfeon  ma&je.  ■;]  if 
Dotlanb  on  o'Spe  healp e  on^ean.  *]  p"S^a  8illenbe ;  •  8eo  f ae  li^ 
mseni^  hunb  mila  up  in  on  f  a&c  lanb.  ^  op  8cipinjef-heale  he 
cpaetJ  ^  he  f  e^obe  on  pip  bajan  co  )?am  popce  ^e  mon  ha&c  a&t- 
pseSum.  fe  ftent  becuh  pinebum.  -^  Seaxum.  "3  Snjle.  ^  hyji'5 
in  on  Dene ;  • 

Da  he  fibeppeapb  pejlobe  ppam  8cipin^ef-heale.  fa  paep 
him  on  fat  baecbopb  Denameapc.  "3  on  facfceopbopb  pib  fa& 
f py  ba^af .  ^  fa  cpejen  ba^ap  9d]i  he  co  pa&^um  come,  liim  p»f 
on  f  ac  fceopbopb  Croclanb.  "j  8illenbe.  3  i^lanba  pela.  on  f am 
lanbum  eapbobon  Gnjle.  ap  hi  hibep  on  lanb  comon.  •]  hym 
pap  fa  Cpe^en  ba^ap  on  ^ac  bacbopb  fa  i^anb  f e  mco  Dene- 
meapce  hypatS ;  • 

pulffcan  fabe  f  he  jepope  op  pa'Sum.  fat  he  pape  on 
Tpufo  on  fypan  ba^um  ^  nihcum.  fac  f ac  pcip  pap  ealne  pej 
ypnenbe  unbep  pejle.  ^eonoblanb  him  pap  on  fCeopbopb.  •]  on 
bacbopb  him  ys&y  Lan^alanb.  "3  Lalanb.  •]  FalfCep.  "^  8conej. 
;]  f af  lanb  eall  hypaS  Co  Denemeapcan.  "3  f onne  Bupjenbalanb 
pap  up  on  bacbopb.  ;]  fa  habbat$  him  pylp  cynmj ;  •  Donne 
apcep  Bup^enbalanbe  papon  up  fap  lanb  fa  pynb  hacene 
apefC  Blecmja-ej  •]  CCeope.  ■}  Goplanb.  ^  Iioclanb  on  bacbopb. 
3  fap  lanb  hypatS  co  8peon.  anb  peonoblanb  pap  up  ealne  peg  on 
fCeopbopb.  06  pifle-mu'San'I  •  8eo  pifle  if  fpy^e  mycel  ea.  *]  hio 
coli^  piclanb  ;3  f^eonoblanb.  "j  faC  f^iclanb  belimpefJ  Co 
6fCum.  "3  feo  f^ifle  li^  uc  op  peonoblanbe.  ■]  h^  m  6fcmepe. 
3  f  e  Gj-cmepe  if  hupu  ppcene  mila  bpab  I  •  Donne  cyme^  Hpnj^ 
eapcan  in  6fCmepe  op  f am  mepe  f e  Tpupo  fCanbetS  m  fCaSe.  "3 
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depredations  on  the  Northmen ;  they  have  very  little  ships, 
and  very  light. 

"  Ohthere  said  that  the  shire  in  which  he  dwelt  is  called 
Halgoland.  He  said  that  no  one  dwelt  to  the  north  of  him  ; 
there  is  likewise  a  port  to  the  south  of  that  land,  which  is 
called  Sciringes-heal ;  thither,  he  said,  no  one  could  sail  in 
a  month,  if  he  landed  at  night,  and  every  day  had  a  fair 
wind ;  and  all  the  while  he  would  sail  along  the  land,  and  on 
the  starboard  will  first  be  Iraland,  and  then  the  islands  which 
are  between  Iraland  and  this  land.  Then  it  is  this  land 
until  he  comes  to  Sciringes-heal,  and  all  the  way  on  the 
larboard,  Norway.  To  the  south  of  Sciringes-heal,  a  very 
great  sea  runs  up  into  the  land,  which  is  broader  than  any 
one  can  see  over ;  and  Jutland  is  opposite  on  the  other  side, 
and  then  Seeland.  This  sea  lies  many  miles  up  in  that  land. 
And  from  Sciringes-heal,  he  said  that  he  sailed  in  five  days, 
to  that  port  which  is  called  jEt-Hsethum  (Sleswig),  which  is 
between  the  Wends,  and  Seaxons,  and  Angles,  and  belongs  to 
Denmark. 

**  "When  he  sailed  thitherward  from  Sciringes-heal,  Den- 
mark was  on  his  left,  and  on  the  right  a  wide  sea  for  three 
days,  and  two  days  before  he  came  to  Hcethum,  he  had  on 
the  right  Jutland,  Seeland,  and  many  islands.  In  these 
lands  the  Angles  dwelt  before  they  came  hither  to  this  land. 
And  then  for  two  days  he  had  on  his  left  the  islands  which 
belong  to  Denmark. 

"  Wulfstan  said  that  he  went  from  Sleswig  to  Truso  in 
seven  days  and  nights,  that  the  ship  was  all  the  way  running 
under  sail.  Wendland  was  on  his  right,  but  Langeland, 
LoUand,  Ealster,  and  Skaane  on  his  left,  and  all  these  lands 
belong  to  Denmark,  and  then  Bornholm  was  on  our  left, 
which  has  a  king  of  its  own.  Then  after  Bornholm,  the 
lands  of  Blekinge,  Meore,  Oland,  and  Gothland,  were  first 
on  our  left,  and  these  lands  belong  to  Sweden ;  and  Wendland 
was  all  the  way  on  our  right,  to  the  Vistula  mouth.  The 
Vistula  is  a  very  large  river,  and  it  separates  Witland  from 
Wendland ;  and  Witland  belongs  to  the  Esthpnians,  and 
the  Vistula  flows  out  of  Wendland,  and  flows  into  the 
Prische  Haff,  and  the  Frische  Haff  is  at  least  fifteen  miles 
broad.  Then  comes  the  Elbing,  from  the  east  into  the 
Erische  Haff,  from  the  lake  on  the  shore  of  which  stands 
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cuina:5  ut  famob  in  Cftmepe  Ilpn^  eapcan  ofr€a]t:laiibe.  ;]  l^ifle 
fu^an  op  ^moblanbe.  3  fonne  bemintJ  ^ifle  Ilpn^  hipe  naman. 
^  lije'S  Of  )wftm  mefie  pep:.  ;]  nopt$  on  fas.  popt$y  hit  man  haec 
piflemu^an  >  Doet  Bajrlanb  if  jyy^e  mycel.  ^  )?8&p  bitS  rpyCe 
mani^  bupb.  ^  on  e&lcepe  bypij  bi"5  cyninjc.  ^  f a&p  bit)  rpj'^ 
mycel  hnipi  ^  pifcaS.  j  fe  cynmj  ^  pB.  pico]t»n  men  bpinca:5 
mypan  meolc.  "j  ^a  unfpebijan  ^  ]>a  ])eopan  bpmcatS  mebo  \  • 
D»p  bits  fpytSe  mycel  ^epmn  betpeonan  him.  '^  ne  bit$  ]»8qi 
ns&m^  ealo  ^ebpopen  mib  €ftum.  ac  )>»p  bi^  m^o  jenoh ;  • 

!Knb  pKji  If  mib  €]*tmn  tSeap.  ]?onne  J'iep  bit$  man  beab. 
]>8&t;  he  h^  mne  unpopbsepneb  mib  hif  ma^mn  ^  ppeonbum 
mona^.  je  hpilmn  tpejen.  -3  fa  kynmJl^•  -3  faoSpeheah'Smi^ene 
men  fpa  micle  len<^  fpa  hi  mapan  fpeba  habbati.  hpilum  healf 
^eap.  f  hi  beo9  unpopb»pneb.  ^  lic^a^  bupan  eop^San  on  hypa 
hufmn.  "3  ealle  fa  hpile  f e  fast  he  bi"6  mne.  f »p  f ceal  beon 
jebpync  ^  ple^.  otS  f  one  b»g  f  e  hi  hme  pophaepna^ !  •  Donne 
f y  ylcan  ba&^e  hi  hine  to  f »m  abe  bepan  pylla:5.  fonne  tH>bKkil$ 
hi  hif  peoh.  f»c  f »p  CO  lape  bi"6  a&ptep  f a&m  jebpynce  ^  fasm 
pieman,  on  pip  o'S^e  fyx.  hpilum  on  ma.  fpa  fpa  f a&f  peof  anbepn 
bi8 ;  •  20ec^a^  hic  f  onne  pophpss^a  on  anpe  mile,  f  one  meeptan 
ba&l  ppam  f a&m  tune.  ]H>nne  otSepne.  "Sonne  fa&ne  f pibban.  olp 
fe  hyt  eall  aleb  bit$  on  f a&pe  anpe  mile.  3  f ceall  beon  pe  Isepta 
bs&l  nyhft  f a&m  tune,  fe  f e  beaba  man  on  h^ ;  • 

Donne  f ceolon  beon  ^efamnobe  ealle  fa  menn  f e  fpyptofte 
hopf  habbatS  on  faem  lanbe  pophpa&^a  on  pip  milum.  ot5t5e  on 
pyx  milum  ppam  f  a&m  peo  [  •  Donne  aepnaS  by  ealle  topeapb 
f eem  peo.  f onne  cymeS  pe  man  pe  feet  fpipte  hopp  hapat$  to 
f a&m  a&peptan  ba&le.  ^  to  f a&m  ma&ptan.  3  fpa  a&lc  a&ptep  oSpum. 
otS  hit  bits  eaU  ^enumen.  3  pe  mmt$  "Sone  la&ftan  bael  fe  nyhft 
tSasm  tune  Sa&t  peoh  ^ea&pneS.  •])  tSonne  pibe"8  aelc  hyp  pejef  mib 
t$an  peo.  3  hyt  motan  habban  eall.  ;]  pop'Sy  fs&p  he66  fa 
fpiptan  hopp  un jepohje  bype ;  •  Snb  ^onne  hyp  jeftpeon  beot5 
f uf  eall  afpenbeb.  f onne  byptS  man  hine  ut.  "j  popbs&pneiS  mib 
hip  pa&pnum  -^  hpa&^le.  -^  ppiSopt  ealle  hyp  fpebahy  popppenbatS. 
mib  fan  lan^an  le^epe  f s&p  beaban  mannef  mne.  3  f a&f  f e 
by  be  faem  fepim  alec^tS.  fe  ^a  ppemban  to-a&pnati.  -3 
nimaS '  • 

3  f  8ftt  ip  mib  Gptum  Seap.  Sa&t  f  aep  pceal  a&lcep  ^etSeobef  man 
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Truso,  and  the  Elbing  flows  £rom  the  east  from  Eastland, 
and  the  Vistula  from  the  south  from  Wendland,  and  then 
the  Vistula  deprives  the  Elbing  of  its  name,  and  runs  out  of 
that  m^re  west,  and  north  into  the  sea ;  therefore  it  is  called 
the  Vistula's  mouth. ^^  Eastland  is  very  large,  and  there  are 
in  it  many  towns,  and  in  every  town  is  a  lung ;  and  there  is 
also  a  great  quantity  of  honey  and  fishing,  and  the  king  and 
the  richest  men  driidi  mares'  milk,  and  the  poor  and  the  slaves 
drink  mead.  They  have  many  contests  amongst  themselves, 
and  there  is  no  ale  brewed  among  the  Esthonians,  for  there 
ifi  ^mead  enough. 

^'  And  there  is  a  custom  among  the  Esthonians,  that  when 
any  one  is  dead  there,  he  Hes  unbumt  with  his  relations 
and  ftiends  for  a  month,  sometimes  two,  and  the  kings  and 
other  great  man,  as  much  longer  as  th^  have  more  wealth ; 
fiometimes  it  is  half  a  year  that  they  are  unbumt,  and  lie 
above  ground  in  their  houses.  And  all  the  while  that  the 
oorpse  is  in  the  house  there  are  drinking  and  sports  tiQ  the 
dary  on  which  it  is  burnt.  Hien  the  same  day  that  they 
carry  it  to  the  pile,  they  divide  his  property  which  is  left, 
a£ber  these  drinking  bouts  and  sports,  into  five  or  six,  some- 
times into  more,  according  to  the  value  of  the  property. 
They  then  lay  the  largest  part  about  a  mile  from  the  dwell- 
ing, then  another,  then  a  third,  until  it  is  all  laid  within  the 
mile ;  and  the  least  portion  must  be  nearest  to  the  dweUing 
in  which  the  dead  man  lies. 

'^  Then  shall  be  assembled  all  the  men  who  have  the  swiftest 
horses  in  that  country,  that  is,  within  five  or  six  miles  from 
the  property.  They  then  all  run  towards  the  property ;  then 
he  who  has  the  swiftest  horse  comes  to  the  first  and  largest 
portion,  and  so  each  afker  other,  till  the  whole  is  taken,  and 
he  takes  the  least  portion  who  takes  that  which  is  nearest 
the  dwelling,  and  then  every  one  rides  away  with  the  pro- 
perty, and  they  may  l^ave  it  all ;  and,  on  this  account,  swift 
horses  are  there  excessively  dear.  And  when  his  wealth  is 
thus  dispersed,  then  they  carry  him  out  and  bum  him,  with 
his  weapons  and  clothes ;  ana  chiefly  they  spend  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  deceased,  by  the  dead  man's  continuing  so  long 
in  the  house,  and  because  they  lay  on  the  way  that  to  which 
the  strangers  run  and  take. 

"  And  it  is  a  custom  with  the  Esthonians,  that  people  of 
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beon  popb»pneb.  -^  ^  t$ap  man  an  ban  pnbei$  unpopbaapneb. 
hi  hit  f ceolan  miclum  jebetan ;  •  ^  ]>8&p  if  mib  €aftum  an 
m»;t$  ]i»t  hi  ma^on  cfie  ^ej^can.  "3  ]^  tSsep  hcjat^  tSa  b^tban 
men  fpa  lanje  ;]  ne  piha^.  f  hy  pypca^  ]7one  cyle  hine  on.  "j 
}>eah  man  af etre  tpejen  ps&telf  pull  ealat$  ot^Se  paetepef .  hy 
jeboft  -p  o^ep  hi6  opepppopen.  pam  hit  pj"  pumop.  pam 
pmtep^ ;  • 

Nu  piUe  pe  pecjan  be  pu^an  Donua  ])»pe  ea  ymbe  Cpecalanb. 
pe  h6  py^  eaptan  Conptantmopohm  £peca  bypij.  ip  pe  p» 
Ppoponbitip^.  "3  be  nopiSan  Conptantmopolim  Epeca  bypi^. 
pcyt  pe  p»  eapm  up  op  ]7»m  p»  peptpihte.  'pe  man  h»t  €uxinup. 
■]  be  peptan-nop^an  ]>8&pe  bypij  Donua  mulSa  )»8epe  ea  pcyt 
put5-eapt  ut  on  fone  pae  GiLxinup.  "j  on  pu^  healpe.  3  on  pept 
healpe  ]7»p  mutSan  pmbon  GOoep  Epeca  leobe.  '^  be  peptan  ]>sepe 
bypij  pmbon  Tpaci.  "^  be  eaptan  pBdjie  bypij  ODacebomc. 
"3  be  put$an  ]78&pe  bypi^.  on  pu$  healpe  pddf  ps&p  eapmep  }>e  man 
h»t  ^eum  pinbon  2Sthena.  "j  Eopinthup  pa  lanb.  "j  be  peptaa- 
pu^an  Eopinthon  ip  %haie  f  lanb.  8&t  fam  }7enbel  p8&  !•  Dap 
lanb  pynbon  Epeca  leobe.  "3  be  peptan  %haie.  anblanj  )»»p 
f^enbel  paep  ip  Dalmatia  )?»t  lanb.  on  nop'8  healpe  J)»p  paep.  "5 
be  noptian  Dalmatia  pnbon  Puljape  ^  Ijrpia.  "j  be  put$aa 
Ijrpia  ip  pe  ^enbel  p»  pe  man  ha&t  2(bpiaticum. "}  be  peptan 
fa  beopjap  f e  man  hs&t  Slpip.  -3  be  nopt$an  J)at  pejren.  -f  ip 
betux  Eapenbpan  3  Pul^apum ;  • 

Donne  ip  Italia  lanb  pept-noptS  lanj.  -j  eapt-pu^  lanj.  •]  hit 
belitJ  f^enbel  p»  ymb  eall  utan  buton  peptan-noptSan  *  •  JEx: 
pam  enbe  hit  behc^a^  "Sa  beop^ap  pe  man  hs&t  31pip. )»  on- 
^innatS  peptane  ppam  ]>am  ^enbel  pa  in  Napbonenpe  )>ape 
"Seobe.  3  enbiatS  ept  eapt  m  Dalmatia  psem  lanbe  at  ^am  p8». 
]>a  lanb  pe  man  hat  Esillia  Bel^ica ;  •  Be  eaptan  ]>am  ip  pio  ea 
pe  man  hat  Rin.  -^  be  puSan  fa  beopjap  f e  man  hat  Slpip.  *] 
be  peptan-puJ5an  pe  jappecj  fe  man  hat  Bpitanipca.  3  be 
nop^an  on  o^pe  healpe  f  ap  jappecjep  eapme  ip  Bpittanma ;  • 
Dat  lanb  be  peptan  Li^ope  ip  JBquitania  lanb.  "j  be  putSan 
^quitania  ip  fap  lanbep  pum  bal  Napbonenpe.  "3  be  peptan* 
pu^an  Ippania  lanb.  -3  be  peptan  ^appecj  be  pu'5an  Napbonenpe 
ip  pe  penbel  jse  fap  f ap  Roban  peo  ea  ut-pcyt.  -3  be  eaptan 
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every  language  sbaU  be  burnt ;  and  if  any  one  finck  a  bone 
unconsumed,  they  must  make  compensation  with  a  large  sum. 
And  there  is  among  the  Esthonians,  a  tribe  that  can  produce 
cold,  and  therefore  the  dead,  in  whom  they  produce  that  cold, 
lie  80  long  there  and  do  not  putrefy ;  and  if  any  one  sets  two 
vessels  full  of  ale  or  water,  they  contrive  that  one  shall  be 
frozen,  be  it  summer  or  be  it  winter.'*  ^0^ 

Now  will  we  speak  concerning  the  south  of  the  river 
Danube,  about  Greece.  To  the  east  of  Constantinople,  a 
Greek  city,  is  the  Propontis,  and  to  the  north  of  Constanti- 
nople an  arm  of  the  sea  issues  due  west  from  the  sea  called 
the  Buxine  to  the  westward,  and  to  the  north-west  of  that 
city,  the  mouth  of  the  river  Danube  flows  out  south-east  into 
the  Buxine  sea,  and  on  the  south  side  and  west  side  of  this 
mouth  are  the  Moesians,  a  Greek  nation,  to  the  west  of  that 
city  are  the  Thracians,  and  to  the  east  of  that  city  the  Mace- 
donians ;  and  to  the  south  of  that  city,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  iEgean,  are  the  lands  Athens 
and  Corinth,  and  to  the  south-west  of  Corinth  is  the  land  of 
Achaia,  near  the  Mediterranean.  These  countries  are  Greek 
nations,  and  to  the  west  of  Achaia,  along  the  Mediterranean, 
is  the  land  of  Dalmatia ;  on  the  north  side  of  that  sea,  and  to 
the  north  of  Dalmatia  are  Bulgaria  and  Istria,  and  to  the 
south  of  Istria  is  the  mediterranean  sea  called  Adriatic ;  and 
to  the  west  the  mountains  called  Alps ;  and  to  the  north  that 
desert  which  is  between  Carinthia  and  Bulgaria. 

Then  is  Italy  long  to  the  north-west  and  south-east,  and 
the  Mediterranean  surrounds  it  on  every  side  but  the  north- 
west. At  that  end  it  is  inclosed  by  the  mountains  called 
Alps,  which  begin  west  from  the  Mediterranean  in  the  Nar- 
bonese  country,  and  end  east  in  the  land  of  Dalmatia,  at  the 
sea^  those  lands  that  are  called  Gallia  Belgica.  To  the  east 
of  it  is  the  river  called  Rhine,  and  to  the  south  the 
mountains  called  Alps,  and  to  the  south-west  the  ocean 
called  the  British,  and  to  the  north,  on  the  other  side  of 
this  arm  of  the  ocean,  is  Britain.  The  land  to  the  west 
of  Liguria  is  Aquitaine ;  and  to  the  south  of  Aquitaine  is 
some  part  of  the  Narbonese  country,  "and  to  the  south-west 
is  the  land  of  Spain,  and  to  the  west  of  the  ocean,  to 
the  south  of  the  Narbonese,  is  the  Mediterranean,  where 
the  river  Bhone  flows  out,  and  to  the  east  of  it  the  Provence 
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bim  Ppopent  f ».  "3  be  pefCan  him  Pjiop^it  f»  opep  ]»  peftaiu. 
f eo  uf  neappe  Ifpania.  'j  be  pefCan  him  "^  nopt$an  €quitaiim. 
3  pafcan  be  nop^an ;  •  Ppopent  f»  h»;^  be  nop^San  hype  ]« 
beop^af  ]>e  man  ^pif  haat.  "^  be  pi'San  hype  if  \^eaabe\  jm.  "^ 
be  nopJSan  hype  j  eiqt»ii  fynb  Bup^enbe.  '^  ^iqrcan  be 
pepMJtt^;- 

Ifpama  lanb  ij*  ]>py)*cyte.  *]  eall  mib  jieote  utaii-ymbh8»f&  ^e 
eac  binnan-ymbh»Fb  opep  ]m.  lanb.  SB^Jwp  ^e  op  ]>»m  J^pf ecje 
^e  op  ]mm  penbel  f».  "^  an  iSsspa  ^apena^  hi$  pitt-pqx;  on^esn 
ftdt  i^lanfo  )>e  liabef  hatte.  ^  ol$ep  eapt  on^ean  ]9»t  lanb  Nap- 
bonaif e.  "3  pe  )$pibba  noptS-pept.  on^ean  Bpi^antia  IialLa  bnph. 
^  on^ean  Scotlanb.  opep  ^one  p»p  eapm.  on  ^epj^hte  ]>aBne 
mu'5an  fe  mon  h»t  Scene ;  •  8eo  up  pyppe  Ippama  hype  ip  be 
peptan  ^appec^ "]  be  noptSan.  |^enbel  pse  be  putSan  *}  be  eaptan. 
peo  up  neappe  Ippama.  be  nopt$an  ftejie  pynt  Gqmtania.  '^  be 
noptSan-eaptacn  ip  pe  pealb  PjTieni.  3  be  eaptan  Napbonenpe.  "^i 
be  puSan  f^enbel  p»  \  • 

Bpittanma  p9dt  i^anb.  hit;  ip  nopt$-eapt  km^.  7  hit  ip  eahta 
hunb  mila  lan^.  '^  tpa  hunb  mila  bpab.  yorme  ip  be  putSan  him. 
on  otSpe  healpe  yay  p»p  eapmep.  IkJha  Bel^ca.  *]  on  pept 
healpe  on  ojype  healpe  pvp  p»p  eapmep  ip  Ibepma  fnt  i^anb. 
*]  on  nopfS  h^kl^e  Opcabi^*  pKt  i^lanb ;  •  Ibepma.  f  pe  8cotlanb 
hataS.  hit  ip  on  »lce  healpe  ymbpan^en  mib  2<^ppecje. "]  pop^n 
]7e  pio  punne  ]>»p  ^^aetS  neap  on  petl  ]>onne  on  olSpum  lanbe. 
]>sep  pynbon  ly^pan  pebepa  Jionne  on  Bpittanma ;  -  Donne  be 
pejran-nop'San  Ibepma  ip  )Ket  ytemepte  lanb  ])«t  man  haet 
Thila.  '}  hit  ip  peapum  mannum  cutS  pop  ]>»pe  opep-pyppe I- 

Nu  h»bbe  pe  ^ep»b  ymbe  ealle  Gnpope  lanb-^em»po.  hu  hi 
tohc^ai^.  nu  pille  pe  ymbe  !Spppica  hu  )7a  lanb-^ems&po  tohc- 
^a:S ;  •  Upe  ylbpan  qnabon  f  hio  ps&pe  pe  tSpibba  badl  ^9ypep 
mibban^eapbq*.  naep  na  poptSam  ]?e  f»y  lanbep  ppa  pela  pa&pe. 
ac  pop'5am  )7e  pe  ^enbel  pse  hit  hcep5  ppa  tobeleb.  popiSan*  ]w 
he  bpycS  ppi^op  on  )»one  puS  bs&l  ]>onne  he  bo  on  ^ne  Hop's 
ba&l.  ^  po  h»te  h»p8  ^enumen  )>»p  pu^  ba&lep  mape  foime  pe 
cyle  iSa&p  nopiS  ba&lep  h»bbe.  pop^on  )>e  »lc  piht  mae^  bet  yiH 
cyle  ]>onne  pi's  hs&te.  pop  yam  yra^on  ip  Spppica  tegpep^  je  on 
lanbum  %e  on  mannum  Iseppe  J^onne  €upope ;  • 
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sea ;  and  to  the  west  of  the  Provence  sea,  over  the  wastes, 
is  the  nearer  part  of  Spain,  to  the  north-west  of  it  Aquitaine, 
and  Gascony  to  the  north.  The  Provence  sea  has  to  the 
north  of  it  the  mountains  called  Alps,  to  the  south  of  it  is  the 
Mediterranean,  and  to  the  north-east  of  it  the  Burgundi,  and 
to  the  west  the  Gfascons. 

The  land  of  Spain  is  triangular,  and  all  about  surrounded 
with  water,  and  also  over  the  country  inclosed  either  by 
the  ocean  or  by  the  Mediterranean.  And  of  the  three 
angles  one  lies  south-west  opposite  to  the  island  called 
Cadiz;  another  east  towards  the  land  of  the  Norbonese; 
and  the  third  north-west  towards  Brigantia,  a  town  of  Graul, 
and  towards  Scotland,  over  the  arm  of  the  sea,  and  opposite 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Seine.  That  [part,  of]  Spain,  which 
is  farthest  from  us,  has  to  the  west  and  the  north  the  ocean, 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  south  and  to  the  east.  The 
[part  of]  Spain  nearer  to  us  has  to  the  north  Aquitaine,  and 
to  the  north-east  the  wold  [called]  Pyreni,  and  to  the  east 
the  Narbonese,  and  to  the  south  the  Mediterranean. 

The  island  of  Britain  is  long  towards  the  north-east,  and 
it  is  eight  hundred  miles  long  and  ^o  hundred  miles  broad : 
then  to  the  south  of  it,  on  one  side  of  the  arm  of  the  sea,  is 
Belgic  Gaul,  and  on  the  west  side,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
arm  of  the  sea,  is  the  island  of  Ireland,  and  on  the  north 
side  the  Orcades.  Ireland,  which  we  call  Scotland,  is  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  the  ocean,  and  because  it  is  nearer 
to  the  setting  sun  than  any  other  country,  the  seasons  are 
milder  than  in  Britain.  Then  to  the  north-west  of  Ireland 
is  that  utmost  land  called  Thule,  which  is  known  to  few,  on 
account  of  its  distance. 

Now  have  we  said  concerning  all  the  boundaries  of  Europe, 
how  they  are  divided ;  now  we  will  [speak]  of  Africa,  how 
those  boundaries  are  divided.  Our  fore£a.thers  said  that  it 
was  the  third  part  of  this  earth ;  not  because  there  was  so 
much  of  this  land,  but  because  the  Mediterranean  has  so 
separated  it,  because  it  breaks  with  greater  force  on  the  south 
p£urt  than  it  does  on  the  north  part ;  and  the  heat  has  con- 
sumed more  of  the  south  part  than*  the  cold  of  the  north ; 
because  every  creature  may  withstand  cold  better  than  heat ; 
for  which  reason  A&ica  is  less  than  Europe,  both  in  lands 
and  men. 

s2 
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2^pfpica  onjmS.  fpa  pe  a&p  cpaebon.  eajran  peftpepb  pjiam 
^ypcum.  sec  ]>aepe  ea  J>e  man  Niluf  haet.  fonne  ip  po  eap:- 
mefce  f eob  haten  Libia  Cipimacia.  hipe  if  be  eaftan  f lo  up 
neappe  jEjypcuj-.  ■]  be  nop^an  penbel  i*».  fe  man'ha&t:  Libia 
jEchiopicum.  ^  be  pep:an  8ypcef  maiopef ;  • 

Be  pejran  Libia  JEthiopicum  ij*  po  uf  p^pe  JEjypcup. 
•3  be  pitJan  pe  jappecj  f  e  man  hac  GDhiopicum.  "3  be  pepcan 
Rojachicup  Tpibulitania  po  feob.  fe  man  ot5pe  naman  lia&c 
Spzujep.  hio  h»p9  be  eajran  hype  fone  Syptep  maiopep 
^  Ro^a])ite  J>a  lanb.  •;)  be  nop^an  fone  J^enbel  p8B.  fe  man 
haec  Sbpiacicmn.  ■]  fa  J^eobe  }>e  man  haec  8yptep  mmopep. 
^  be  pepcan  Bizancmm.  o'5  fone  pealcan  mepe.  "3  be 
pu"8an  hype  Natabpep.  j  Iieochulap.  •]  Eapamantep  oS  ]>one 
jappejc  Bizantmm  ;  •  810  f  lob  J?ap  p»-beoph^  ip  Sbpumetip 
^  8eujep.  "3  pio  fiob  )>8ep  pio  myc  lebuph  ip  Captama.  3 
Numibia  po  feob  hi  habbatS  be  eapcan  him  t5»Bt  lanb  8yptef 
mmopep  'j  )?one  pealcan  mepe.  ;]  be  nop^an  him  ip  fenbel 
pse.  3  be  pepcan  him  GDaupicania.  '^  be  putSan  him  Uzepa  ]7a 
beop^ap.  "3  be  putSan  fam  beop^um  fa  pimbel-papenban 
^chiopep.  08  t5one  jappecj  GOaupicania.  hype  ip  be  eapcan 
Numebia.  ;]  be  nop8an  ^enbel  p».  •;)  be  pepcan  ODalua  pio  ea. 
^  be  pu^an  Spcpix  ymb  fe  beopjap  f e  cob»lai5  f  psepcmbaepe 
lanb.  -^  faec  beab  pylle  panb.  f e  pytStJan  li^  putS  on  fone  jappecj 
GDaupicania.  fe  man  o^pe  naman  ha&c  Tmjecana.  be  eapcan 
hvpe  ip  GOalua  pio  ea.  "^  be  nopSan  Sbbenap  fa  beopjap  j 
Ealpip.  ot$ep  beoph.  f  8&p  pcyc  pe  enbe  up  op  f  am  jappecje. 
becuh  fan  cpam  beop jum  eapcpeapb.  f aep  Gpcolep  pyla  pcanbaS. 
•]  be  pepcan  him  ip  pe  beoph  Schlanp.  06  tSone  jappecj.  3 
iu(5an  fa  beopjap  fe  man  haec  ^ppepop.  ;]  be  putlan  him 
Sulolum  po  f  eob  o^  ^one  jappecj  *.  • 

Nu  haebbe  pe  ymb  H!f ppica  lanb-^ema&pco  jepa&b ;  •  Nu  piUe 
pe  pecjan  ymb  fa  i^lanb  f e  on  fa  f^enbel  paa  pnbon  *  •  Eippop 
faec  ijlanb  hic  lit5  on^ean  Lihcia  ;)  Ippaupio.  on  fam  paep 
eapme  f  e  man  haec  ODepicop.  •]  hic  ip  an  hunb  mila  lang  ;)  pip 
■3  hunb-pypanci  J  ^  an  hunb  mila  bpab  "3  cpa  "3  cpenci  j ;  •  Epeca 
f  ijlanb  him  ip  be  eapcan  pe  pae  f  e  man  !^ppacium  haec.  *3  pepcan 
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Africa,  as  we  have  before  said,  begins  from  ti.-e  east  west- 
ward from  Egypt  at  the  river  called  Nile;  and  the  most 
eastern  nation  is  called  Libya  Graramantica ;  to  the  east  of 
which  is  the  [part]  of  Egypt  nearest  to  us,  and  to  the  north 
the  Mediterraneaii,  which  is  called  Libya  JEthiopica,  and  to 
the  west  the  Syrtes  Majores. 

To  the  west  of  Libya  JEthiopica  is  the  farther  Egypt, 
and  to  the  south  the  ocean  called  -^thiopicum,  and  to  the 
west  of  Eogathitus  is  the  nation  of  Tripolitania,  which  is 
called  by  another  name,  Arzuges,  this  nation  has  to  the  east 
of  it  the  Syrtes  Majores,  and  the  land  of  Eogathiti ;  to  the 
north  the  mediterranean  sea,  which  is  called  the  Adriatic, 
and  the  nation  called  the  Syrtes  Minores ;  and  to  the  west  of 
Byzacium,  to  the  salt  mere ;  and  to  the  south  of  it  the 
Natabres,  Q-etuli,  and  Graramantes,  to  the  sea  of  Byzacium. 
The  principal  sea-ports  there  are  Hadrumetum  and  Zeuges, 
and  the  principal  large  town  there  is  Carthage.  And  the 
people  of  Numidia  have  to  the  east  of  them  the  country  of 
the  Syrtes  Minores  and  the  salt  mere,  and  to  the  north  of 
them  is  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  west  of  them  Mauri- 
tania, and  to  the  south  of  them  the  mountains  of  TJzara,  and 
to  the  south  of  the  mountains  the  ever-wandering  Ethiopians, 
to  the  Mauritanian  ocean.  To  the  east  of  them  is  Numidia, 
and  to  the  north  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  the  west  is  the 
river  Malva,  and  to  the  south  the  Astrix,  near  the  mountains 
which  divide  the  fruitful  country  from  the  barren  and  welling 
sands,  which  lie  south  towards  the  Mauritanian  ocean,  which 
by  another  name  is  called  the  Tingetanian.  To  the  east 
of  it  is  the  river  Malva,  to  the  north  the  mountains  of  Ab- 
benis,  and  Calei,  another  mountain ;  there  the  end  of  the 
ocean  flows  between  the  two  mountains  eastward,  where 
Hercules' s  pillars  stand ;  and  to  the  west  of  them  is  Mount 
Atlas,  as  far  as  the  ocean  ;  and  to  the  south  the  mountains 
called  Hesperius,  and  to  the  south  of  them  the  nation  of  the 
Auloli,  as  far  as  the  ocean. 

"We  have  now  said  concerning  the  boundaries  of  Africa ; 
we  wiU  now  speak  of  the  islands  that  are  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  island  of  Cyprus  lies  opposite  to  Cilicia  and 
Isauria,  on  that  arm  of  the  sea  called  the  Mesic ;  and  it  is  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  miles  long,  and  a  hundred  and 
twenty-two  miles  broad.  To  the  east  of  the  island  of  Crete 
is   the   sea  called  the   Carpathian,  and  to  the  west  and 
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3  be  noji^kn  Epeticum  fe  f».  3  be  peftan  Sicihum.  )»e  man 
o^$}ie  naman  b»t  ^piatioum.  hic  if  an  hunb  niila  long.  3 
bunbofypantij  3  Pft;iS  i^^^la  bpab ;  •  Dajia  1  jlanba  pe  man  kttc 
Hidabef  fajva,  pnbon  )»peo  *;]  pftig.  3  be  eafcan  bim  if  fe  Rifoa 
f».  3  be  futSan  fe  Ljietifca.  3  be  noptSan  fe  ^^ifca.  3  be 
peftan  SIbpiaticum ;  •  Sicilia  y»t  i^^anb  if  "Spyfcyee.  on 
aftlcef  fceacsn  enbe  pnbon  beopjaf .  pane  noptS  fceacan  man 
haet  Pelopef.  ]y»p  if  feo  bupb  necdi  OOeffana.  '^  je  pi's  fceittsa 
batte  Pachmnm.  ]>»p  neab  if  po  bupb  Sipacuffana.  3  paoe 
pefC  fceatan  man  bet  Ldibeom.  ]?»p  if  feo  bupb  neab  pe 
man  hmt  Ldbbeum.  "^  bit  if  an  bunb  ;]  fyfan  "3  ppng  mda  laiig 
piS  -^  nopS.  3  fe  ]>pibba  fceata  if  an  bunb  *]  fyfan ;]  bunb- 
fypanti^  peft  lang.  3  be  eaftan  )>»m  lanbe  if  pe  penbel  fse  pe 
man  baet  2^piaticum.  "^  be  pitSan  )wm  man  b»t  2^L|:fpicum.  --f 
be  peftan  fe  man  bset  Tippenum.  3  be  noptSan  if  je  jw  pe 
a»^p  if  ge  neapo  -ge  bpeob ;  • 

l^iS  Italia  ytaa  lanbe  Sapbmia  ;}  liOppca  )>a  ijlanb  tob»le5 
an  lytel  f a&f  eapm.  f e  if  t|ia  *j  tpenti^  nula  bpab.  Sapbima  tf 
Jypeo  '^  ]>piti^  mila  lan^  "3  tpa  *]  tpenti^  mila  bpab.  bim  if  be 
eaftan  f e  penbel  f e.  fe  man  bet  Tippenum.  pe  Tibep  po  ea 
nt  fcyt  on.  '^  be  piSan  fe  fe  ye  lit$  ongean  Numebia  lanbe. 
3  be  peftan  pa.  tpa  i^anb.  pe  man  bast  Baleapif .  *]  be  nopSan 
Coppca  )>aBt  i^anb ;  •  Copf ica  bim  if  Rome  bupb  be  eaftan. 
3  8apbinia  be  pitSan.  3  be  peftan  p&  i^^laiib  Baleapif.  3  be 
nop'San  Tufcania  ]iet  lanb.  bit  if  f^ene  mila  lan^.  "}  iij'JIBn 
mila  bpab ;  •  Baleapif  ]ia  tu  i^^lanb.  bim  if  be  noptSan  ^j^ca. 
3  Ijabef  be  peftan.  3  Ifpania  be  nopt$an  ;•  8coptbce  b«U>e 
pe  nu  gefeb  be  ]>em  jefetenefpim  i^lanbum.  pe  on  pasm 
f^enbel  f e  pnbon  ;  • 


II. 

^p  ptem.  pe  Romebupb  jetimbpeb  pepe  ppim  bunb  pmtpa. 
3  pufenb  pmtpa.  Nmuf  Sffypia  kymn^;  on^an  manna  epeft 
picpan  on  Sy]iim  mibban^eapbe.  3  imb  un^emasdicpe  g^il- 
nunge  anpalbef  be  pef  bepienbe  3  peobtenbe  fifti^  pmtpa. 
oS  be  bepbe  ealle  Spam  on  bif  ^epealb  ^en^b.  pitS  ppam  ]w»m 
Reaban  fe.  3  fpa  nopS  oS  )K)ne  fe  pe  man  bet  ^uxinuf . 
butan  paeia  pe  he  eac  optpeblice  pop  mib  miclum  ^epeobtum 
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north  the  Cretan  Sea,  and^to  the  west  the  Sicilian,  which 
by  another  name  is  called  the  Adriatic ;  it  is  a  himdred  miles 
long,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  broad.  There  are 
tiiree-and-fifty  of  the  islands  called  the  Cyclades ;  and  to  the 
east  of  them  is  the  Sisca  Sea,  to  the  south  the  Cretan ;  to  the 
north  the  JBgean,  and  to  the  west  the  Adriatic.  The  island 
of  Sicily  is  triangular,  at  each  angle  there  are  mountains ;  the 
north  angle  is  called  Felorus,  near  which  is  the  town  of  Mes- 
sina; and  the  south  angle  is  called  Pachytum,  near  to  which 
is  ihJe  city  of  Syracuse ;  and  the  west  angle  is  called  LiLy- 
baum,  near  to  which  is  the  city  called  LilybaBum ;  and  it  is 
a  hundred  and  fifby-seven  miles  long,  south  and  north,  and 
ihe  ishird  angle  is  a  hundred  and  seventy-seyen  long  west ; 
and  to  the  east  is  the  mediterranean  sea,  called  the  Adriatic, 
and  to  the  south  of  it  the  African,  to  the  west  the  Tyrrhenian, 
and  to  the  north  the  sea  is  both  narrow  and  rough. 

Opposite  to  the  land  of  Italy  a  small  arm  of  the  sea  sepa- 
rates Sardinia  and  Corsica,  which  is  two-and-twenty  miles 
broad ;  Sardinia  is  three«and-thirty  miles  long,  and  two-and- 
twenty  miles  hroad;  to  the  east  of  it,  is  [that  part  of]  the 
Mediterranean  called  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  into  which  the 
liver  Tibw  runs ;  and  to  the  south,  the  sea  which  lies  oppo- 
site to  the  land  of  iN'umidia ;  and  .to  the  west  the  two  islands 
called  the  Balearic ;  and  to  the  north  the  island  of  Corsica. 
To  the  east  of  Corsica  is  the  city  of  Eome,  and  Sardinia  to 
the  south,  and  on  the  west  the  Balearic  islands,  and  the 
country  of  Tuscany  to  the  north ;  it  is  sixteen  miles  long, 
and  nme  miles  broad.  Africa  is  to  the  south  of  the  two 
Balearic  islands,  and  Cadiz  to  the  west,  and  Spain  to  the 
north.  Thus  have  we  now  shortly  spoken  the  positions  of 
the  islands  that  are  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 


II. 

Thirteen  hundred  years  before  the  building  of  Eome, 
Ninus,  king  of  Assyria,  began  first  of  men  to  reign  in  this 
world ;  and  having  great  desire  of  power,  he  committed  de- 
vastations, and  carried  on  wars  for  fifty  years,  till  he  had  re- 
duced all  Asia  to  the  south  of  the  Bed  Sea  into  his  power, 
imd  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Euxine.  Not  to  mention  that 
be  likewise  ofben  invaded  hostilely  the  north  .countries  of 
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on  8citS<Sje  J^a  nopV  lanb.  ]>a  tSe  ^ecpebene  fj^nbon  ]>afaea)ibefcan 
men.  ]>eah  h^  ]-yn  on  )>y)'on  popolb-jefnlj^on  tSa  unfpeb^epBaa. 
3  hy  ]>a.  unbep  paem  }7e  he  bim  onjnnnenbe  pof.  jmpbon 
^ejiabe  pijcpaepta.  ]>eah  hi  »p  hypa  bp  b^lpitbce  alyjrben.  "^  by 
him  Bbpceji  ))»m  jp^inn^e  pop^bon  j^one  pi^qis&pt.  ]>e  b^  »t 
him  ^eleopnobon.  "j  bim  iSa  peajit$  emleop  on  hypa  mobe  j^  hy 
^efKpon  mannef  blob  a^ocen.  ppa  him  p»f  ]>apa  nytena  medc 
pe  by  ma&fC  bibbbatS*;  •  Tinb  he  Ninuf  8opoaftpem  Bactpuma 
cynin^.  fe  cuSe  manna  »peft  bpyqiaeptaf .  he  bine  opeppann 
'j  opfloh.  anb  ]>a  8&c  nyh]t:an  he  p»]*  peohtenbe  pi5  8cit$t$ie  on 
ane  buph.  3  ))8&p  peap^  o]q*coten  mib  anpe  plane.  "^  a^qi 
hif  bea^e  Samepamip  hip  cpen  penjc  »2)>ep  %e  to  ]F»m  ^epinne 
^e  CO  ]>»m  pice.  *]  hio  ^»t  ylce  ^epm  ]>e  hio  hme  on  beppon 
mib  manijpealbum  ppen-luptum.  tpa  "3  peopeptij  pintpa  p»p 
bpeo^enbe.  "^  hype  )>a-^  co  lytel  )»uhre  )>8&p  anpalbep  fe  pe 
cyninjc  8&p  ^epunnen  haepbe.  ac  hio  mib  pipbce  m'Se  pa&p 
peohtenbe  on  ]>8ec  unbepienbe  pole  ^tbiopiam^.  "^  eac  on 
Inbeap.  ]>a  nan  man  ne  a&p  ne  ]*jr^$an  mib  ^epeohte  ne  jepop 
buton  ^exanbep ;  •  pio  pa&p  pilnienbe  mib  ^epinnum  ]»8et  hio 
by  opepppiiSbe.  ))eah  bio  bit  ^upbteon  ne  mibte ;  •  810  ptpan^ 
fa  "3  fa  jepm  p»pon  jpimbcpan  f onne  by  nu  pyn.  pop'Son  h^ 
hypa  nane  bypene  a&p  ne  cutSan.  ppa  men  nu  piton.  ac  on 
bilpitnepj'e  hypa  lip  alypbon ; . 

8eo  ylce  cpen  Samepamip.  pytSSan  f  pice  paep  on  hype 
^epealbe.  nalep  f  an  p»t  bio  t$ypptenbe  paep  on  pymbel  mannep 
blobep.  ac  eac  ppelce  mib  un^emetbcpe  ppsennep]*e  mani^ealb 
^eli^e  ppemmenbe  p»p.  ppa  ]>»t  selcne  f apa  fe  hio  jeacpan 
mybte.  past  kyne-kynnep  paep.  bio  to  hype  ^eppon  pop  hype 
^eb^epnep]'e.  ^  pylSSan  hio  by  ealle  mib  pacne  beppac  to  bea^e. 
"}  fa  8&t  nebptan  hype  a^enne  punu  bio  2;enam  hype  to  ^ebjqie. 
;]  poptSon  f  e  bio  hype  ppen-lupte  pul^an  ne  mopte  butan  manna 
bypmpunje.  hio  jepette  opep  eall  hype  pice,  fact  nan  popbypb 
na&pe  aet  jebjepe  betub  nanpe  pibbe  ]  • 


IIL 

JEptSam  f  e  Romebupb  getimbpeb  paepe  f  upenb  pintpa  •]  an 
himb  "3  pyxtij.  fa&t  pa&ptmba&pe  lanb.  on  faem  Sobome  3  Eo- 
moppe  fa  bypij  on  paspon.  hit  peapS  ppam  beoponbcum  pype  ppo- 
baepneb>     i)8et  paep  betub  Spabia  ^  Paleptma  fa  mamj- 


«^ 
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Seythia,  who  are  considered  the  hardiest  men,  although  in 
the  goods  of  this  world  they  are  the  poorest.  By  his  making 
war  against  them,  however,  they  straightways  became  war- 
like, although  they  had  previously  lived  a  life  of  innocence ; 
and  they  paid  him  dearly  afterwards  for  the  art  of  war,  which 
th^  had  learned  from  him;  and  then  it  became  as  plea- 
sant to  their  minds  to  see  man's  blood  shed,  as  it  was  the 
milk  of  cows,  on  which  they  chiefly  live.  And  Ninus  over- 
came and  slew  Zoroaster,  kmg  of  Bactria,  who  first  of  men 
understood  the  magic  arts,  and  then  at  last  he  was  fighting 
against  the  Scythians,  against  a  town,  and  was  there  shot 
with  an  arrow;  and  after  his  death  his  queen,  Semiramis, 
succeeded  both  to  the  war  and  to  the  kingdom ;  and  that 
same  war  which  she  had  drawn  on  him  by  her  manifold  sinful 
passions,  she  carried  on  for  two-and-forty  years;  and  still 
the  empire  which  Ninus  had  conquered  appeared  to  her  too 
smaU.  But  she,  with  feminine  hate,  made  war  on  the  inno- 
cent JSthiopians,  and  also  on  the  Indians,  whom  no  one, 
neither  before  nor  since,  overran  with  war,  except  Alexander. 
She  was  very  desirous  to  subdue  them  by  war,  although  she 
could  not  effect  it.  Cupidity  and  wars  were  then  fiercer  than 
they  now  are,  because  they  had  no  previous  examples,  as  men 
now  have,  but  had  passed  their  lives  in  innocence. 

This  same  Queen  Semiramis,  after  the  empire  was  in  her 
power,  was  not  only  constantly  thirsting  for  human  blood, 
but  was  also  with  boundless  lust  perpetrating  manifold  pros- 
titutions, so  that  every  one  of  those  she  might  hear  ol  that 
was  of  royal  race,  she  enticed  to  her  for  her  lewdness,  and 
afterwards  deceived,  and  put  them  to  death;  and  then  at 
last  took  her  own  son  to  lie  with  her ;  and  because  she  could 
not  follow  her  sinftd  lusts  without  the  reproach  of  men,  she 
established  throughout  her  realm  that  there  should  be  no 
obstacle  to  intercourse  between  any  relations. 


ni. 

A  thousand  and  sixty  years  before  the  building  of  Eome  the 
fruitful  land  on  which  Sodom  and  Q-omorra  stood  was  burnt  by 
heavenly  fire.  It  was  between  Arabia  and  Palestine  those  mani- 
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fealfwn  pnjtmaf  psBjion.  p ojitSam  fpitSoft  ]w  lopbanif  feo  ca  sslee 
^eape  ]»Bt  lanb  mihbqveapb  opeppleop  nub  f oeef  )ncce  plobe.  *]  hit 
^Dne  mib  iSam  ^ebyn^eb  peap5 ;  •  Da  pwf  J^ast  yolc  fBtf  micekm 
pekn  unjemetlice  bpuoenbe.  oS  post  him  on  f e  nucda  ppen- 
luft  on  innan  apeox.  *]  him  com  op  ]i»m  ppen*liipM  Dobq* 
ppaco.  )>8et  he  eal  f  lanb  mib  fi^eplenum  pjTie  popbaspnbe.  p 
ptSttan  ]>»)i  p»p  pcanbenbe  paocqi  opep  )»am  lanbe.  fpa  hie  ymp^ 
ea-plob  8&P  ^eyieop.  3  Jwp  bsolep  pe  bsftl  pe  f  plob  ne^eete.  yp 
2yt  to-b»2  p8&pt^b»jienb6  on  »loep  c^nnep  bl»bum.  3  )« 
pynbon  ppytSe  pejepe  ^3  luptumhoe  on  to  peonne.  ac  ^nne  hi^ 
man  on  hanb  n^tS.  poime  peoptSaS  hij  to  acxan  > 


IV. 

jSjii  ^»m  ]»e  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  p»pe  Jnipenb  pmtpa  -} 
hunb-pypanti^.  Thelepcipep  ^  Jdappathi  fa.  leobe  betuh  him 
jepm  uphopon.  "}  fmic  bpuj^on  ot$  hi  mib  ealle  oppl^^e  paspon. 
butan  ppy^e  peapom.  ^i  pp&-]»eah  ^  fmfi  to  lape  peap^  't^^ 
Thelepcipa.  hy  heopa  lanb  ap^geafan,  ^  ^epopan  Roi^kun  ^»t 
x^^lanb.  pilnienbe  f  hy  aelemn  jepmne  ^^ojen  hepbon.  ac  hy 
j^eacap  ]>»p  onpunbon.  -^  hy  mib  ealk  popbyboni* 

V. 

iBp  iSam  fe  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  p»pe  eahta  hunb  pmtpa. 
mib  ^yptum  peapS  TYf^"^  2^^P  P  un^emethcaeopS-pela.  3  hy 
»ptep  yam  pcepon  on  ]wm  m»ptan  hunjpe  o^pe  pypan  ^eap. 
3  him  fa,  lopeph.  pihtpip  man.  mibjobcunbe  pultume  jehealp  *  •> 
Fpom  8am  lopepe  Forapeitq^.'  pe  h»^na  poop.  ^  hip  cmht 
luptmup  piBpan  t$up  pmjenbe.  lopeph  p^  P^V^  f^T  ^YT 
jebpotSpa.  3  eac  ^eappa  opep  hi  ealle.  f  hun )» anbpgbftnhnni 
yam  2;ebpot$pmn.  hy  genamon  I(^*eph  ]!  hiae  ^epealbon  in 
85ypta  lanb.  Da  paebe  he  Pompeiup  jj  he  f  aep  bpycpa&ptap 
^eleopnobe.  *3  op  f  a&m  bpycpaeptum  f  he  jepunobe  mom^e 
punbop  to  pypcenne.  ;]  ^  he  mihte  ppa  pel  ppepn  peccan.  ;]  eac 
]>8et  he  op  ^a&m  cpa&pte  Phapaone  ]>8&m  cymn^e  ppa  leop  pupbe, 
•3  he  peebe  f  he  op  )78&m  bpycp»pte  jeleopnobe  jobcunbne  jnp- 
bom.  'p  he  )nep  lanbep  pfeptmbaspneppe  )»apa  pypan  ^eapa  a&ji 
bepopan  paebe.  ^  )>apa  oSepa  pypan  ^eapa  pnide.  "pe  ymji  a»pte|i 
com.  "^i  hu  he  ^i^abepobe  on  ^am  asppan  p^pen  ^eapan  mib 
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&ld  fruits  were,  because  the  river  Jordan  annually  oyer- 
flowed  the  midst  of  the  country  with  a  flood  a  foot  thick, 
with  which  it  was  afterwards  manured.  Then  was  that  na- 
idon  enjoying  to  the  utmost  this  great  prosperity,  till  enor- 
mous sinful  lust  waxed  within  them,  and  for  that  sinful  lust 
&od'6  ymigeance  came  on  them,  so  that  he  humed  the  whole 
oounlay  with  sulphureous  Are;  and  afterwards  water  was 
standing  oyer  the  land  as  the  deluge  had  formerly  overflowed 
it ;  and  that  part  which  the  flood  did  not  touch,  is  to  this 
day  fertile  in  every  kind  of  fruit,  and  which  are  very  fair  and 
delightful  to  look  upon,;  but  when  any  one  takes  them  into 
his  hand,  then  they  turn  to  ashes. 

IV. 

In  the  year  a  thousand  and  seventy  before  the  building 
of  Some,  the  Telchises  and  Oarsathii  began  a  war  between 
them,  and  cwried  ifc  an  tiU  they  were  aU  dain  except  a  very 
few,  and  yet  those  of  the  Telchises  who  survived,  abandoned 
their  coun^,  and  went  to  the  island  of  iUiodes,  hoping  that 
they  had  escaped  from  all  war ;  but  there  the  Grreeks  found 
them,  and  entirely  destroyed  them. 

Eight  hundred  years  before  the  buildiag  of  Borne  there 
was  a  vast  plenty,  for  seven  years,  in  Egypt,  and  affcer  that 
for  the  next  seven  years  there  was  a  terrible  famine ;  and 
Joseph,  a  righteous  man,  much  assisted  them  by  the  divine 
support.  Of  this  Joseph,  Pompeius,  the  heathen  poet,  and 
hid  servant,  Justin,  thus  sang,  Joseph  was  the  youngest  of 
his  bretiiren,  and  also  wiser  than  them  all;  so  that  his 
brethren,  dreading  him,  took  Joseph  and  sold  him  in  the 
land  of  Egypt.  Pompeius  then  said  that  he  there  learned 
magic,  and  through  that  magic  was  wont  to  work  many 
wonders;  that  he  could  weU  interpret  dreams,  and  also 
that  he  was  beloved  by  Pharaoh,  the  king,  for  that  craft : 
and  he  said  that  by  magic  he  had  learned  heavenly  wis- 
dom, so  that  he  foretold  the  seven  years  of  fruitfulness, 
and  the  other  seven  years  of  famine  which  came  after; 
«nd  how  he   gathered  in  the  first   seven  years,  through 
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hjT  pifbome.  f  he  fa  »[t;epan  rypan  jeap  eall  ^  pole  jefcylbe 
PI'S  fone  miclan  hunjop.  ^  j-aebe  ^  GOo^ef  p»pe  ))»f  lopepef 
funu.  -f  him  p»pan  jjiBxn  him  bpycpaeftaf  jecynbe.  poptSon  J)e 
he  momje  punbop  pophte  m  ^yptum.  3  pop  j)»m  pole  fe  on 
f  aet  lanb  becom.  pe  pcop  p»p  pecjenbe  f  ^jjpti  abpipen  GOoypep 
ut  mib  hip  leobum.  pop^on  paebe  Pompeiup  -3  J>a  Gjyptipcan 
bipceopap.  f  fa  Irobep  punbop  fe  on  hiopa  lanbum  jepopben. 
p8&pon  to  fon  jebon  f  hi  hiopa  ajnum  jjobum  jetealbe  paepon. 
f  put  biopoljilb.  nalep  fam  potSan  Irobe.  poptSon  J>e  hiopa  jobu 
pynbon  bpycpaepta  lapeopap.  "3  f  pole  nu  jffc  f  tacn  lopepep 
jepecneppe  aeptep-pyljeatS.  ^  ip  ^  hj^  S^^P^  jehpilce  fone  ppcan 
bael  ealpa  hiopa  eop"5-pa&ptma  faem  cyninje  co  japole  jepyllatS  ;• 
}78&p  pe  hunjep  on  fa&p  cyninjep  bapim  on  ejypcum.  fe 
mon  ha&t  3&nopep.  f eah  "Se  hiopa  feap  pa&pe  f  hy  ealle  hiopa 
cyninjap  hetan  Phapaon;-  On  fa&pe  ylcan  tibe  picpabe 
Baleup  pe  cyninj  in  Sppipia  f  aep  a&p  pa&p  Nmup ;  •  On  f  a&m 
leobum  fe  mon  Kpji  haec  picpabe  Spip  pe  cymnjc ;  •  On  f a&pe 
tibe  naep  na  ma  cynmja  anpealba.  butan  fypan  fpim  picum. 
ac  py5"5an  paep  pio  bypen  op  him  opep  ealle  poplb  *  •  !Sc  ^aec  ip 
CO  punbpianne.  fa&c  fa  Gjypti  ppa  lytle  foncunje  pipton 
lopepe.  f  aep  fe  he  hy  a&t  hunjpe  ahpebbe.  f  hi  hyp  cyn  ppa 
patSe  jeunapebon.  "3  hy  ealle  to  n^rbhnjum  him  jebybon;- 
Spa  eac  ip  jyt  on  ealpe  f  yppe  populbe.  f  eah  liob  lan^pe  tibe 
piUe  hpam  hyp  piUan  to-popla&tan.  3  he  f  onne  f  aep  ept  lytelpe 
tibe  f olije.  f  he  pona  popjyt  f  job  f  he  aep  haepbe.  3  jetJenctS 
f  8Bt  ypel  f  aet  he  f  onne  haepS !  • 


VI. 

M]i  tSa&m  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  f a&pe  eahta  hunb  pintpa 
"3  tyn  jeapan.  picpobe  3Smbictio  pe  cyninj  m  Sthena  Cpeca 
^ypiji*  P®  P»r  r®  fpi^^a  cynmj  fe  a&pteyi  Eecpope  fa&m 
cynmje  picpabe.  f e  aepept  paep  f  aepe  bupje  cyninj  ]  •  On  f  aep 
35mbictionep  tibe  pupbon  ppa  mycele  paetep-plob  jeonb  ealle 
poplb.  -3  f eah  ma&pt  in  Thapalia  Epeca  bypij  ymb  fa  beopjap 
f  e  man  ha&t  Papnappup.  f  aep  pe  cymnj  Theuhaleon  picpobe.  ^ 
popneah  eall  f  pole  poppeaptS.  "3  pe  eyninje  Theuhaleon  ealle 
fa  fe  to  him  mib  pe^pum  o^plujon  to  faem  beopjum.  he 
hy  fa&p  onpenje.  ^  hy  faep  apebbe'.-  Be  fa&m  Theuhaleon 
fd&Y  jeepeben.  ppilce  mon  bippel  paebe.  f  he  pa&pe  moncynnep 
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his  wisdom,  so  that  in  the  second  seven  years  he  protected  all 
the  people  against  the  great  famine,  and  said  that  Moses  was 
this  Joseph's  son,  from  whom  he  learned  magic,  because  he 
wrought  many  wonders  in  Egypt.  And  on  account  of  the 
plague  which  happened  in  that  land,  the  poet  says  that  the 
Egyptians  drove  Moses  out  with  his  people;  because,  said 
Pompeius  and  the  Egyptian  bishops,  that  those  miracles  of 
God  which  were  performed  in  their  land  were  done  that  they 
might  be  ascribed  to  their  own  gods,  who  are  devils,  not  to 
the  true  God,  because  their  own  gods  are  teachers  of  magic. 
And  that  nation  still  follows  that  token  of  Joseph's  ordinance, 
that  is,  that  they  every  year  give  a  fifth  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  to  their  king  for  a  tax. 

This  famine  happened  in  the  days  of  the  king  of  Egypt, 
called  Amasis ;  though  it  was  their  custom  to  call  all  their 
kings  Pharaoh.  At  the  same  time  King  BaJeus  ruled  in  As- 
syria, where  Nimus  had  been  previously.  Over  those  people, 
who  are  called  Argivi,  King  Apis  ruled.  In  those  days  there 
were  no  governments  of  kings  but  in  these  three  kingdoms ; 
but  afterwards  the  example  of  them  was  [followed]  over  all 
the  world.  But  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  Egyptians 
showed  so  little  gratitude  to  Joseph  for  having  delivered  them 
from  famine,  that  they  so  quickly  dishonoured  his  kin,  and 
made  them  all  their  slaves.  So,  however,  it  stiU  is  in  this  world ; 
though  God  permits  every  one  to  have  his  will  for  a  long 
time,  and  he  then  suffer  for  a  short  time,  he  soon  forgets  the 
good  which  he  had  before,  and  remembers  the  evil  which 
he  then  has. 


VI. 

Eight  hundred  and  ten  years  before  the  building  of  Eome, 
King  Amphictyon  reigned  in  Athens,  a  city  of  Greece.  He 
was  the  third  king  that  reigned  after  Cecrops,  who  was  the 
first  king  of  that  city.  In  the  time  of  this  Amphictjron, 
there  was  so  great  a  flood  over  the  whole  world,  and  particu- 
larly in  Thessaly,  a  Greek  town,  near  the  hills  called  Parnas- 
sus, where  King  Deucalion  reigned,  that  almost  all  the  folk 
perished ;  and  the  King  Deucalion  received  and  fed  all  those 
who  fled  to  him  for  refuge  in  ships  to  the  mountains.  It 
was  said  of  this  Deucalion,  as  if  told  as  a  fable,  that  he  was 
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tybpienb.  fpa  fpa  Noe  pttf  *  •  On  j^sem  bajum  p«f  fe  m»fta 
man-cpeabn  in  ^Ethiopian  TCpppica  leobe.  fpa  ]»8Bt  heopa  peapa 
to  Ittfe  pupbon ;  •  Gac  on  )raem  bajum  p»f  ^  Libep  Ptttep 
o^ppan  ]m  unbepi^nban  Inbea  Seobe.  '3  hf  )x>pneah  mib-ealle 
popbybe.  »S)^  S^  ™^^  bpuncennyjye.  je  mib  ppen-luftnm. 
je  mib  man-flyhtum.  ]>eah  hy  bine  ept  sBftep  hyj*  baB^e  heom 
fop  ^ob  ha&pbon.  -;]  by  f»bon  j)  be  ps&pe  eaUef  ^^nnnef 
polbenb ;  • 


YII. 

^p  t$am  )?e  Romebupb  ^etimbpeb  p»pe  eabta  bunb  pintpa. 
3  pp  pmtpum.  ^epei^i'S  faec  GOoyper  l»bbe  Ippahela  pole  op 
JE^yptum.  8&ptep  ]>»m  mane^um  punbpmn  fe  be  )>8ep  2;ebon 
baejie;-  D»trp»p  }>»t  popme.  ^  b^pa  pstep  pupbon  Co 
blobe !  •  Da  p»p  ftet  aepteppe.  f  ppoxap  comon  ^eonb  eall 
^ypta  lanb.  ppa  pela  f  man  ne  mibte  nan  peopc  pypcan.  ne 
nanne  mete  S^SyPF^*  f  iM^^  pypma  niepe  empela  )y»m 
mete  a&p  be  jejeappob  yd&jte '.  •  E^ibbe  ypel  pa&p  »pten  Jam. 
f  ^aettap  comon  opep  eall  f  aet  lanb.  je  mne  je  ute.  mib  pyp- 
pmeoptenbum  bitmn.  ;]  s&^ep  ^e  )>a  men  ^e  ]>a  nytenu  una- 
blinnenbce  pimenbe  ps&pon ;  •  Da  pa&p  }>aet  peop'8e.  fast 
ealpa  pcambcopt  paep.  f  bunbep  flieojan  comon  ^eonb  eall  J^aet 
mancyn.  *]  by  cpupon  ])sem  mannum  betpub  ])a  "Seob.  ^e 
^eonb  eall  ']>a  bmu.  ppa  bit  eac  pell  jebapenobe.  fsdt  Tjob  ya, 
maeptan  opepmetto  jeni^pobe  mib  J>a&pe  bipmepbceptan  ppace. 
*]  fa&pe  unpeopCbcoptan ;  •  Da&t  ppte  pa&p  byjia  nytena 
cpealm ;  •  Daet  pyxte  paep.  ]>a&t  eall  pole  pa&p  on  bla&bpan;  ;j 
"Sa  pa&pon  j-pi^e  bpeopbce  bepptenbe.  -j  J>a  popmp  utpionbe  *.  • 
Daet  pypetJe  paep.  f  tSaep  com  ba^ol  pe  paep  pit5  pype  ^emen^eb. 
fa&t  be  a&j^ep  plob  je  ))a  menn.  je  fa  nytenu.  je  eall  f a&t  on 
j>a&m  lanbe  paep  peaxenbep  *]  jpopenbep ;  •  Daet  eabto^  paep. 
)>a&t  ^a&pptapan  comon.  "3  ppaeton  ealle  ]>a  ja&pp-ci^p.  fe  bupan 
}?a&pe  eop^an  pa&pon.  je  pupbon  fa  jaspp-ei^q*.  ^  fa  pyptpuman  - 
pceoppenbe  pa&pon  >  Da&t  nj^ofSe  pa&p.  faet  fa&p  com  bajol  "j  J 
ppa  mycel  Jrjjtepnep.  je  ba&jep  j^e  mbtep.  ^  ppa  ^^ebpepebbc. 
f^aet  bit  man  jepelan  mibte  ]  •  Da&t  teoi$e  pa&p.  f a&t  eaJle  fa 
cnibtap.  J  ealle  fa  ma&bena  fe  on  f aom  lanbe  ppumcennebe 
pa&pon.  pupbon  on  anpe  nibt  acpealbe.  ^  feab  fset  pole  nolbe 
aep  Iiobe  abu^^an.  by  bpa&t$pe  fa  bypa  unVancep  bim  ^eb^pume 
pa&pon.  ppa  pj^e  jpa  bi  a&p  GOoype.  "j  b^polcefaeput-pa&pelbef 
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the  parent  of  mankind,  as  Noah  was.  In  those  days  there 
was  the  greatest  plague  in  Ethiopia,  a  nation  of  Africa,  so 
that  few  of  them  survived.  In  those  days  also  it  was,  that 
Liber  Pater  subdued  the  innocent  Indian  people,  and  almost 
entirely  destroyed  them,  either  by  drunkenness  and  sinful 
lusts,  or  slaughters ;  though  after  his  day  they  held  him  for 
a  god,  and  said  he  was  ruler  of  aU  war. 


vn. 

Eight  hundred  and  five  years  before  the  foundation  of 
Eome,  it  happened  that  Moses  led  the  people  of  Israel  out 
of  l^gypt,  a£ber  the  many  miracles  that  he  had  performed 
there.  The  first  was,  that  their  water  was  turned  to  blood* 
The  second  was,  that  frogs  came  over  the  whole  land  of 
Egypt,  so  many  that  no  one  could  do  any  work,  nor  prepare 
any  meat,  so  that  there  were  not  reptiles  as  much  as  meat 
before  it  could  be  dressed.  The  third  evil  was,  that  gnats 
came  over  all  the  land,  both  within  doors  and  without,  with 
bites  smarting  like  fire,  and  both  men  and  cattle  were  un- 
ceasingly pained.  Then  was  the  foiurth,  which  was  the  most 
shamed^  of  all,  that  dog-flies  came  over  all  that  people, 
creeping  between  men's  thighs,  yea,  over  all  their  limbs ;  so 
that  it  was  also  well  fitting  that  G-od  should  humble  the 
greatest  pride  vdth  the  most  ignominious  and  most  humi- 
liating vengeance.  The  fifth  was  the  plague  of  their  cattle. 
The  sixth  was,  that  all  the  people  had  boils,  which  burst  very 
virulently,  and  thence  issued  corruption.  The  seventh  was, 
that  hail  came  mixed  with  fire,  which  killed  both  men  and 
cattle,  yiea,  everything  that  waxed  and  grew  on  the  land. 
The  eighth  was,  that  locusts  came  and  devoured  every  blade 
of  grass  which  was  above  the  earth,  yea,  even  gnawed  off  the 
grass  and  the  roots.  The  ninth  was,  that  hail  came,  and  such 
great  darkness,  both  by  day  and  night,  and  so  thick  that  it 
might  be  felt.  The  tenth  was,  that  all  the  boys  and  aU  the 
maidens,  who  were  the  first-born  in  the  land,  were  kiUed  in 
one  night ;  and  though  that  people  would  not  before  submit 
to  God,  yet  they  then,  against  their  wills,  were  obedient 
to  Him ;  as  much  as  th^  before  had  forbidden  Moses  and  his 
people  to  depart  from  Egypt,  so  much  were  they  the  more 
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pypnbon.  fpa  nucle  hy  pa&pon  jeojinpan.  faec  hy  him  ppampil. 
jen ;  •  Sc  f eo  hpeoppin^.  f e  him  fa  jepeaptS.  fpjrSe  paSe  on 
pypran  jefanc  jehpypF^  ^  Ppflebhce  f e  cymn^c  ]>a  mib  hif 
polce  heom  pacf  a&pcep-Fyl^enbe.  j  hy  jecyppan  polbe  epc  to 
^yptum ;  •  8e  kymnjc  Phapaon  hs&pbe  pyx  hunb  pi^-pa&^na.  -j 
fpa  pela  fep  ot$pep  hepep  pa&p .  f  man  m»2  fanon  oncnapan. 
fa  him  ppa  pela  manna  onbpebon  ppa  mib  OOoype  p»pon.  fact 
pa&p  pyx  hunb  f uj*enba  manna ;  •  Ppa&Spe  Dob  fa  miclan  Pha- 
paonef  menje  jelytlobe.  ^  hypa  opepms&tan  opepmetto  je- 
ny'Sepobe.  ^  bepopan  GOoype  *]  hip  polce.  "3  ^one  Reaban  pae  on 
tpelp  pejap  abpijbe.  f aec  hi  bpijan  potan  f aene  pas  opeppep- 
bon ;  •  Da  f aec  jepapon  fa  ^jypte.  hy  fa  jetpymebon  hypa 
bpyaf .  Ireamep  ;j  GDambpep.  j  jetpupebon  mib  hypa  bpycpa&pc- 
imi.  fast  h^  on  tione  ilcan  pe^  pepan  meahtan.  fa  hi  fa  on 
mnan  f aem  pa&-paepelbe  pa&pon.  fa  jebupon  hi  eafle  ■;)  abpun- 
con ;  •  Da&c  tacn  nu  jyr  ip  opjy te  on  f  a&p  psep  ptatSe  hpa&p 
f  apa  pi^-ps&^na  hpeol  onjan^enbe  paepon ;  -^  Daec  betS  Iiob  to 
tacne  eaUum  mancynne.  f  f  eah  hit  pinb  otS^e  pa&p  plob  mib 
ponbe  opepbpipen.  ^  hit  ^eah  bi'5  ept  ppa  jepyne  ppa  hit  aep 
paepi'  On  fa&pe  tibe  paep  po  opep-myccle  ha&to  on  ealpe 
populbe.  nalep  -^  an  "^  men  pa&pon  miclum  ^eppencte.  ac  eac 
ealle  nytenu  yyy^e  neah  poppupbon.  ;j  fa  putJmeftan  Ethio- 
pian haepbon  bpyne  pop  tSa&pe  ha&te.  ;j  8citSt$ie  Sa  noptSmeftan 
ha&pbon  unjepunehce  haeton;*  Da  ha&pbon  monije  impipe 
menn  him  to  popbe.  ;j  to  leapunj-ppelle.  f  po  haete  na&pe  pop 
hiopa  pynnum.  ac  pa&bon  f  hio  pa&pe  pop  Fetontip  poppcapunje. 
anep  mannep  [  • 


vni. 

iEp  tSa&m  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  pa&pe  jyx  hunb  pmtpan 
3  pip.  in  ejyptum  peaptS  on  anpe  niht  piptij  manna  opplejen. 
ealle  ppam  hiopa  a^num  punum.  j  ealle  fa  men  comon  ppam 
tpam  jebpo^pan;*  Da  fip  jebon  pa&p  fa-jyt  lypeban  fa 
jebpotJpa;-  8e  ylbpa  paep  haten  Danaup.  fe  fa&p  ypelep 
opbppuma  paep.  pe  peap8  op  hip  pice  abpa&peb.  3  on  Spje  feet 
lanb  he  pleonbe  becom.  -3  hip  pe  cynin^  fa&p  Tenelaup  milbebce 
onpenj.  f  eah  he  hit  him  ept  mib  ypele  popjulbe.  fa  he  hme  op  hip 
pice  abpa&pbe ;  •     On  f  a&m  baj^m  on  ^yptan  paep  fa&p  kymn^ep 
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desirous  that  they  should  depart  from  them.  Birt  the  re* 
pentance  which  then  came  over  them  was  very  soon  tamed 
to  worse  thoughts.  Quickly  was  the  king,  with  his  people, 
following  after  them,  and  would  bring  them  back  again  to 
Egypt.  King  Pharaoh  had  six  hundred  war-chariots,  and 
there  were  so  many  of  the  other  host,  which  may  thence  be 
known,  when  so  many  men  dreaded  them  as  were  with 
Moses,  that  was  six  hundred  thousand  men.  God,  however, 
lessened  the  great  multitude  of  Pharaoh,  and  humbled  their 
excessive  pride  before  Moses  and  his  people,  and  dried  up 
the  Bed  oea  into  twelve  ways,  so  that  they  crossed  that  sea 
with  dry  feet.  When  the  Egyptians  saw  that,  their  magidansj 
Geames  and  Mambres,  encouraged  them,  and  they  trusted 
that  by  their  sorceries  they  could  cross  over  the  same  road ; 
but  when  they  were  in  the  sea-road,  they  all  sank  and  were 
drowned.  The  track  is  still  known  on  the  sea-shore  where 
the  wheels  of  their  war-chariots  passed.  God  does  this  as  a 
token  to  all  mankind,  so  that,  though  the  wind  or  sea-flood 
cover  it  with  sand,  yet  it  will  be  again  seen  as  plain  as  it 
was  before.  At  that  time  was  the  very  intense  heat  all  ovear 
the  world,  so  that  not  only  men  were  sorely  afi9icted,  but  also 
all  the  cattle  were  very  near  pmshing.  And  the  southmost 
Ethiopians  had  burning  in  place  of  heat ;  and  the  Scythians, 
the  most  northern,  had  unusual  heats.  Then  many  unwise 
men  uttared  the  opinion  and  falsehood,  that  the  heat  was  not 
for  their  sins,  but  said  that  it  was  through  the  transformation 
of  Phaeton,  [who  was  only]  a  man ! 


vin. 

In  the  year  six  hundred  and  five  before  the  building  of 
E<ome,  fifty  men.  were  slain  in  Egypt  in  one  night,  all  by 
th^  own  sons,  and  all  these  men  came  from  two  brothers. 
When  this  was  done,  the  brothers  were  yet  living.  The 
elder  was  named  Damnis,  who  was  the  author  of  this  evil. 
He  was  driven  from  his  kingdom,  and  came  a  fugitive  to  the 
land  of  Argos,  and  there,  Sthenelaus,  the  king,  received  him 
kindly,  though  he  afterwards  requited  him  with  evil,  when 
he  expelled  him  from  his  kingdom.  In  those  days  it  was  the 

T 
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]>eap  Boppit$if .  f  ealle  )>a  cuman.  ]>e  hme  ^ef  ohton.  he  to  blote 
jebybe.  "3  hij*  jobum  bebeab ;  • 

Ic  polbe  nu.  q?»9  Opopuf .  f  me  fa  jeanbpypban.  J?a  J>e 
fecjatJ  paet  J>eof  poplb  jy  nu  pypfe  on  t5yfan  cpiftenbome. 
j>onne  hio  sep  on  )>»m  h8&]>enf cype  pa&pe.  ]>onne  hi  fpylc  ^eblot; 
"j  fpylc  mopS  bonbe  p»pon.  fpylc  ic  hep  sep  bepopan  f a&be  [  • 
Pps&p  If  nu  on  »ni^an  cpiftenbome.  betuh  him  fylpum.  ^ 
mon  him  ]>upfe  fpilc  onbpaeban.  j)  hine  mon  a&nijum  ^obum 
blote.  o^tJe  hps&p  jynbon  upe  jobap .  fe  yyf[cji&  mana  jypnen. 
ppilcehiopapsepon?;. 

On  fsem  bapmi  Peppeup  pe  cymnjc  op  Epeca  lanbe  in  Spam 
mib  pJTibe  pop.  "3  on  ))a  tSeobe  pmnenbe  p»p.  ot$  hi  him  je- 
hyppume  psepon.  "^  fB&jie  ]7eobe  o^epne  naman  apcop  be  him 
pyluum.  ppa  hi  mon  py^^an  ha&t  Peppi  > 

Ic  pat  jeape.  cp»^  Opopiup.  f  ic  hip  pceal  hep  pela  opep- 
hebban.  3  fa  ppell  fe  ic  pecje  ic  hi  pceal  jepcyptan.  poptJon  'pe 
Sppypie  ha&pbon  LX.  pmtpa  ^  an  hunb  ■]  an  fupenb  unbep 
piptijan  cynmja  pice,  ^aet  hit  na  buton  jepynne  naep.  o^faec 
8apbanapolip  opplejen  peapt^.  "^  pe  anpalb  pi^^an  on  GDaetSe  je- 
hpeapp ;  •  Ppa  ip  f aet  eall  8a  ypel  fe  hi  bonbe  pa&pon  apec^ean 
ma&^e  otSt5e  apeccean  ? ;  •  eac  ic  pille  jeppijian  Tontohp  "^ 
Philopep.  tJapa  pcanbhceptepa  ppella.  hu  maue^a  bipmeplice 
^epm  Tontolup  jeppemebe.  py^Can  he  cyninjc  paep.  }mb  ]>one 
cniht  fe  he  neabin^a  ^enam.  Iranemefip.  ;]  hu  he  hip  ajenne 
punu  hip  jobum  to  blote  acpealbe.  "3  hine  him  pylp  pi'S^an  to 
mete  S^SyPF^be ;  •  6ac  me  pceal  a^peotan  ymbe  Philopep.  3 
ymbe  Tapbanup.  "^  ymbe  ealpa  fapa  I^oiana  jepm  to  apec^enne. 
poptJon  on  ppellum  -j  on  leot^um  hiopa  ^epin  cu5e  pnbon ;  •  Ic 
^  pceall  eac  esJle  popla&tan.  fa  8e  op  Peppeo  "3  op  Eabmo  jepaebe 
pynbon.  ^  eac  '5a  fe  op  Thebani  ^  op  Spaptam  jepaebe  pynbon ;  • 
6ac  ic  piUe  ^eppi^ian  f  apa  man-baeba  f  apa  LemmaSum. ;]  Pan* 
thionip  f  a&p  cynmjep.  hu  hpeoplice  he  peaptJ  abpaepeb  op  %he- 
nientium  hip  a^enpe  f  eobe.  "3  Stpejap  -}  ThijepSep.  hu  hi  heopa 
pa&bepap  opplojan.  j  ymb  hiopa  hetelican  poplijneppa.  ic  hit  eiall 
popla&te  i  •  €ac  ic  hep  popla&te  Sbipup.  hu  he  ae^ep  opploh  je 
hip  a^enne  pa&bep.  je  hip  pteop-paebep.  je  hip  jteop-punu ;  •  On 
f aem  bajum  pa&pon  ppa  unjemetlice  ypel.  f  fa  men  pylp  pa&bon. 
5a&t  heponep  tun^ul  hiopa  ypel  plujon ;  • 
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custom  of  the  king,  Busiris,  in  Egypt,  that  all  strangers  who 
resorted  to  him  he  sacrificed  and  offered  to  his  gods. 

I  would  now,  says  Orosius,  that  those  would  answer  me, 
who  say,  that  this  world  is  now  worse,  in  this  Christianity, 
tlian  it  ^Es  before  in  heathenism,  whek  they  were  enactii^ 
such  sacrifices  and  murders,  as  I  have  just  now  mentioned. 
Where  is  there  now,  in  any  [part  of]  Christendom,  among 
themselves  that  men  need  to  dread  being  sacrificed  to  any 
gods  ?  or  where  are  our  gods  who  desire  such  atrocities  as 
those  were  ? 

In  those  days  Perseus  the  king  went  from  Greece  into 
Asia  with  an  army,  and  made  war  on  that  people  until  they 
were  obedient  to  him  ;  and  gave  another  name  to  the  nation 
from  himself,  so  that  they  were  afterwards  called  Persians. 

I  well  know,  says  Orosius,  that  I  shall  here  omit  many 
things  of  this  [time],  and  that  those  narratives  which  I 
shall  relate,  I  shall  shorten  ;  because  the  Assyrians,  for  1160 
years,  under  the  reigns  of  fifty  kings,  were  never  without  war, 
till  Sardanapalus  was  slain,  and  the  power  was  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Modes.  Who  is  there  that  can  relate  or  enume- 
rate all  the  evils  that  they  did  ?  I  will  also  pass  by  in  silence 
the  most  abominable  histories  of  Tantalus  and  Pelops  ;  how 
many  disgraceful  wars  Tantalus  carried  on  after  he  was  king, 
on  account  of  the  youth  Granymede,  whom  he  forcibly  took  ; 
and  how  he  sacrificed  his  own  son  to  his  gods,  and  afterwards 
prepared  him  for  himself  for  food.  It  would  weary  me  also  to 
relate  about  Pelops,  and  about  Dardanus,  and  about  all  the 
wars  of  the  Trojans ;  because  their  wars  are  known  in  histories 
and  in  songs.  I  shall  likewise  omit  aU  that  has  been  said 
about  Perseus  and  Cadmus,  and  also  what  has  been  said  of 
the  Thebans  and  Spartans.  I  wiU  also  pass  in  silence  the 
crimes  of  the  Lemnians,  and  of  King  Pandion,  how  cruelly 
he  was  driven  from  the  Athenians,  his  own  people ;  and  of 
Atreus  and  Thyestes,  how  they  slew  their  fathers,  and  about 
their  execrable  lusts,  I  shall  omit  it  all ;  I  shall  also  here 
omit  Oedipus,  how  he  slew  both  his  own  father  and  his  step- 
father, and  his  stepson.  In  those  days  there  was  such  enor- 
mous evil  that  men  said  that  the  stars  of  heaven  flew  from 
their  wickedness. 
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IX. 

JKji  {$am  ]>e  Romebuph  ^ecimbpeb  p8»pe  fyx  hiinb  pintfium 
J  Ypxfgam,  peap^  f  un^^emetlice  mycle  ^epeohc  betpeoh  I^ie*- 
eenfe  ^  2Sthenienfe  )>»m  polcum.  '3  )>a  Epetenfe  h»pbon  "Sone 
^^mlican  pje.  ^  ealle  tSa  a&t^elejran  beapn  )»pa  ^l^enienfa  hy 
^enamon.  "j  fealbon  '5»m  GOinotaupo  to  ^Danne.  f  p»f  healp 
mann  healp  leo ;  •  On  t$a&m  ba^^um  yzdj  f  Laphite  *]  Th^jaih 
ps&pon  pinnenbe  him  betpeonan.  tSonne  t$a  Laphite  ^fapon 
Theffak  f  pole  op  hiopa  hoppan  beon  peohtenbe  pi's  hi.  ^onne 
hetan  hi  Ileiitaupi.  f  pynbon  healp  hopp  "^  healp  men.  pop^on  ^ 
hi  on  hopf  e  peohtan  ne  ^epapon  s&p  )« ;  • 


X. 

Mfi  ]»»m  tSe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  psepe  peop^  hunb  pintpan 
3  hmib-eahtati^um.  Yepo^ep  ^>i)ta  cymn^  psep  pmnenbe  on 
pu5  b»le  ?i!pam.  66  ye  him  pe  m»pta  ba&l  peapt$  unbepSeobeb. 
;}  he  Vepojef  ^ypta  cynm^  peep  py8tSan  mib  pypbe  papenbe  on 
8c]t$5ie  on  ]>a  nopiS  baelap.  •;}  hip  »penbpacan  bepopan  apenbe  to 
)>»pe  "Seobe.  "3  him  untpeo^enbhce  pec^an  het.  f  hi  ot$qi  pcolbon. 
o^^e  f  lanb  »t  him  alypan.  ot$t$e  he  hi  polbe  mib  jepeohte  pop- 
bon  5  pophep^ianl*  p^  him  ]»  ^pcabpiphce  anbpypbon  ^ 
q»»bon.  ^  hit  j^nahhc  p»pe  ^  impihthc.  f  ppa  opepplenceb 
cynmj  pceolbe  pinnan  on  ppa  eapm  pole  ppa  hi  pa^on.  hetan 
him  ]>eah  f  anbpypbe  pecjan.  f  him  leoppe  peepe  fit  hme  to 
peohtanne.  ]M)nne  japol  to  ^Ibenne;-  pi  f  sel»pton  ppa.  -^ 
pona  tSone  cynmjc  ^eplymbon  mib  hip  polce.  3  him  »pt^  pol* 
poibe  pa&pon.  3  eaUe  €^ta  ape]t»n.  butan  tstia  pen-lanbmn 
anan.  ^  ]>a  hi  hiampeapb  penbon.  be  peptan  )»»pe  ea  Bufpscce. 
ealle  2(pam  hy  ^nybbon  f  hi  him  japol  ^bon*  -]  t$a&p  pa^on 
pqptyne  ^eap  f  lanb  heppenbe  j  peptenbe.  o'S  hiopa  jnp  hun 
penbon  aepenbpacan  »pce]i,  *]  him  pasbon.  -j^  hi  olSep  bybfm. 
ctS^  ham  come.  o$$t$e  hi  him.  poUion  otSeppa  pepa  ceopan> 
Pi  )iia  ji  lanb  popleton.  3  him  hampeapb  pepbon  ;• 
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IX. 

In  the  year  bIx  Irandred  and  sixty  before  the  foxmdation 
of  Borne,  happened  that  exceedingly  great  fight  between  the 
Cretans  and  Athenians,  and  the  Cretans  had  a  bloody  victory, 
and  they  took  all  the  noblest  children  of  the  Athenians,  and 
gave  them  to  the  Minotaur  to  be  eaten,  which  was  half  man 
half  lion,  In  those  days  it  was  that  the  LapithsB  and  Thessa- 
lians  warred  with  each  other.  When  the  Lapithje  saw  the 
Thessalians  fighting  against  them  on  horseback,  they  called 
them  Centaurs,  that  is  half  horse  half  man ;  because  they 
had  never  before  seen  fighting  on  horseback. 


X. 

Four  hundred  and  eighty  years  before  the  buildiug  of 
Eome,  Vesoges,  king  of  Egypt,  carried  on  a  war  in  the  south 
part  of  Asia,  till  most  of  it  was  subjected  to  him ;  and  he, 
Vesoges,  king  of  Egypt,  afterwards  marched  with  an  army 
into  the  north  parts,  into  Scythia,  and  sent  his  ambassadors 
before  him  to  that  nation,  and  commanded  them  to  say  un- 
equivocally, that  they  should  either  redeem  that  land  from 
him,  or  he  would  ruin  and  desolate  them  with  war.  They 
thereupon  discreetly  answered  him,  and  said,  that  it  was 
wicked  and  unjust,  that  so  highly  exalted  a  king  should 
make  war  on  so  poor  a  nation  as  they  were.  They,  how- 
ever, bade  that  answer  to  be  given  him :  that  it  was  more 
agreeable  to  them  to  fight  against  him  than  to  pay  him  tri- 
bute. That  they  made  good,  and  soon  put  the  king  with  his 
people  to  flight ;  and  pursued  him  and  laid  all  Egypt  waste, 
except  the  fen-lands  alone.  And  as  they  returned  home- 
wards, on  the  west  of  the  river  Euphrates,  they  compelled 
all  Asia  to  pay  tribute  to  them,  and  they  were  there  plunder- 
ing and  ravagmg  that  coimtry  for  fifteen  years,  till  their  wives 
sent  messengers  after  them,  and  said  to  them  that  they  must 
do  one  or  the  other,  either  return  home,  or  they  would  choose 
other  husbands.  They  then  left  that  country  and  went  home- 
wards. 
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On  faepe  ylcan  tibe  pupbon  Cpejen  aetSelin^af  aplymbe  op 
ScitS^ian.  Pleniuf  ■]  Scolopetiuf  p»pan  hatene.  "j  ^efopan  -p 
lanb.  "3  ^ebubon  betpeoh  Lappabociam  •^  Pontum.  neah  ]>8&pe 
leffan  Spam.  3  tSaep  pmnenbe  p«pon.  o^-j)  hi  him  }>»p  eapb 
^enamon.  *]  hi  )>aep.  s&pcep  hpasbhce  cibe.  ppam  ]?a&m  lanbleobuixi 
Buph  feapa  opflejene  pupbon]-  Da  pupbon  hiopa  pip  ppa 
papije  on  hiopa  mobe.  3  ppa  ppitJbce  jebpepeb.  aej^ep  je  ^apa 
aeSelm^a  pip.  ^e  ]7apa  otSeppa  manna.  "Se  mib  him  opple^ene 
paepan.  f  hi  p»pna  naman.  to  ])on  f  hi  heopa  pepap  ppecan 
Sohtan.  ^  hi  ))a  hpaebhce  aepcep  f a&m  opflojon  ealle  fa  p»pneb* 
menn  fe  him  on  neapefte  p»pon  \  •  Fop8on  hy  bybon  ppa  J>e 
hi  polbon  fa&t  fa  otSpe  pif  pa&pan  empapije  heom.  f  hy  py8^an 
on  him  pnltum  haepbon.  f  hi  mameahtonhypapepapppecan;- 
pi  fa  fa  pip  ealle  coja&bepe  jecypbon.  3  on  f aet  pole  pmnenbe 
pa&pon.  "^  fa  pa&pneb-men  fleanbe.  ot$  hi  f sep  lanbep  ha&pbon 
mycel  on  hiopa  anpealbe  *.  •  Da  unbep  t5a&m  ^epinne.  hi  ^ena- 
mon  ppiS  pi^  t$a  paepneb-men ;  •  8y^8an  paep  hiopa  5eap.  f  hi 
aelce  jeape  ymbe  tpelp  monatS  copomne  pepbon.  ;j  f  aep  tSonne 
beapn  ajrpynbon.  ept  tSoime  fa  pip  heopa  beapn  kenbon.  ^onne 
pebbon  hi  fa  maeben-cilb.  "j  flojonfahype-cilb.;]  ^asmma&ben- 
cilban  hi  poptenbon  'p  ppyf  pe  bpeop:  popan.  f  hit  peaxan  ne 
pceolbe.  f  hi  ha&pban  f y  ftpenjpan  pcyte.  popt5on  hi  mon  het 
on  Epeacipc  2&nazonap.  f  ip  on  Gnjhpc  poptenbe ;  •  piopa  tpa 
pa&pan  heopa  cpena.  ODappepa  3  Lampiba  pa&pan  heitene.  hy 
heopa  hepe  on  tpa  toba&lbon.  oSep  a&t  ham  beon.  hiopa  lanb  to 
healbenne.  oSep  ut-papan  to  pinnanne  ]  •  Py  pytS^an  ^eeobon 
Gupopam  ;]  !2^piam  ^one  maeptan  ba&l. "]  jetimbpebon  Gppepum 
'8a  buph.  *3  mom^^e  o8pe  on  faepe  laepj'an  Spiam.  3  pil$t$an 
hiopa  hepep  f  one  ms&ptan  ba&l  ham  penbon  mib  hiopa  hepe- 
hy^e.  ;}  ^one  otSepne  ba&l  f  a&p  leton.  f  lanb  to  hesdbenne '.  - 
Daep  peajit5  ODapp^pia  pio  cpen  oppla^en.  -j  mycel  f aep  hepep  fe 
mib  hype  baeptan  f a&p ;  •  Daep  peap'5  hype  bohtop  cpen.  Smope. 
pio  ylce  cpen  8inope.  to-eacan  hype  hpaetpcype  ^  hype  moni^ 
pealbum  bujuSum.  hype  lip  jeenbobe  on  ma&jtJhabe  [  • 

On  f  a&m  ba^irni  pa&p  ppa  mycel  e^e  ppam  f  a&m  pipmannum. 
f  €upope  ne  Kpo.  ne  ealle  fa  neah  ^eoba  ne  mihtan  aSencan 
ne  acpa&ptan.  hu  hy  him  pi^ptanban  mihtan  a&pt$on  hi  ^ecupon 
6pcol  t5one  ent.  ^  he  hi  pceolbe  mib  eallan  Lpeaca  cpa&ptmn 
beppican.  ■]  t5eah  ne  boppte  he  jenet5an  f  he  hi  mib  pypbe  je- 
pope.  a&p  he  on^an  mib  Epeaca  pcypum.  fe  mon  Dulmunup 
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At  that  same  time  two  princes  were  expelled  from  Scythia, 
their  names  were  Plenus  and  Scolopythus,  and  proceeded  to 
and  ruled  the  country  between  Cappadocia  and  Pontus,  near 
to  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  there  earned  on  war  till  they  took 
their  habitation  there,  and  there  in  a  short  time  were  slain 
by  the  country  people  by  treachery.  Then  were  their  wives 
so  sorrowful  in  their  minds,  and  so  afliicted,  both  the  wives 
of  the  two  princes,  as  well  as  of  the  other  men  who  were  slain 
with  them,  that  they  took  arms  to  avenge  their  husbands, 
and  soon  afberwards  killed  all  the  males  nearest  to  them. 
They  did  so,  because  they  would  that  the  other  wives  should 
be  as  sorry  as  they,  that  they  might  then  have  support  in 
them,  that  they  might  better  avenge  their  husbands.  All 
these  wives  then  combined  together,  and  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  people  and  slew  the  males  of  the  country,  until 
they  had  much  of  the  country  in  their  power.  Then  during 
the  war,  they  made  peace  with  the  males.  Afterwards  it  was 
their  custom  every  year  or  twelve  month  to  come  together, 
and  there  then  to  beget  children.  Then,  when  the  women 
h&d  brought  forth  their  children,  they  fed  the  maiden-children, 
and  slew  the  male  children ;  and  of  the  maiden-children  they 
burned  off  the  right  breast,  that  it  might  not  grow,  that  they 
might  have  the  stronger  shooting  power ;  therefore  they  were 
called  in  Grreek,  Amazon  as,  that  is  English  hurned^.  Two  of 
these  were  their  queens;  their  names  were  Marpesia  and 
Lampedo.  They  divided  their  army  into  two ;  one  [part]  to 
be  at  home  to  defend  the  land,  the  other  to  go  out  to  war. 
They  afterwards  overran  the  greatest  part  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  and  built  the  city  of  Ephesus,  and  many  others  in  the 
Lesser  Asia,  and  afterwards  sent  home  the  greater  part  of 
their  army,  with  their  booty,  and  left  the  other  part  there, 
to  keep  possession  of  the  country.  There  was  the  queen 
Marpesia  slain,  and  many  of  the  army  that  remained  behind 
with  her.  Then  was  queen  her  daughter,  Sinope,  that  same 
Queen  Sinope,  who  in  addition  to  her  bravery  and  manifold 
virtues,  ended  her  life  in  maidenhood. 

Li  those  days  there  was  so  great  dread  from  those  women, 
that  neither  Europe,  nor  Asia,  nor  all  the  nations  near  could 
devise  or  resolve  how  they  might  withstand  them,  till  they 
chose  the  giant  Hercules,  to  overreach  them  with  every  kind 
of  Grecian  cunning.  And  yet  he  durst  not  venture  to  in- 
vade them  with  an  army  before  he  had  commenced  with 
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hsBft.  ]>e  man  fecjtS  •p  an  fcip  mse^e  an  tSuj-enb  manna^.  ^  t$a 
nihtef  on  un^eappe  hi  on  befttel.  ^  hi  fpitSe  popfloli  "^  popbybe. 
^  hyadpejie  ne  meabte  lu  Jiwf  l«ibej*  ben»man ;  •  On  t^sem 
ba^um  )?»p  psepan  tpa  cp«ia.  ^a  pa&pan  ^efpeoftpa.  2&itluopa 
3  Opithia. ;]  }>»p  peaptS  Opichia  ^epan^en ;  •  jEptep  hype  penje 
CO  ]>»m  pice  Penchef  ilia,  po  on  faem  Tpoianif  can  jepe<Ate  ppitSe 
m»pe  jepeapt$ !  • 

ptt;  If  fconblic.  qw^  Opopup.  ymb  fpylc  tJo  fppecaime. 
hpyic  hit  fa  pief .  }»  ppa  eapme  pipnmi  [;)  ppa  eltSeobje  h»f- 
bon  ^e^an  ]>oae  opept^epi^im  bs&l.  "j  }>a  hpateftan  men  eallef 
fifef  mibban^eapbef .  )>»t  pa&f  TSpam  "j  €upope  pel  popneah 
mib-ealle  apujipon.  *]  ealba  ceaptpa.  ^  ealb  bepi^  topuppon.  ;] 
»ptep  t$am  hie  bybon  e^iSep  ^e  cynm^a  picu  paecan..  ^e  nipe 
ceapcpa  timbpebon.  "3  ealle  ]>a  pdpolb  on  hiopa  ajen  pill  on- 
penbenbe  paepon  polneah  C.  pincpa.  "j  i*pa  ^epunobe  men 
pa&pon  8&loep  bpocep.  ]>6et:te  hie  *hit  polneah  to  nanum  lat^ 
n»pbon.  fs&tze  hie^]  hy  ppa  tintpejebon.  j  nu  J>a  Eotan 
comon  op  ]>am  hpateptan  mannan  Ijepmania.  ]>e  %^qi 
je  Pippup  pe  pe'Sa  I^ieaca  cyninjc.  je  2tl^canbep.  je  lufavtp 
pe  cpsepti^a  capepe.  hie  alle  ppam  him  onbpebon.  f  hi  hf 
mib  jepeohte  pohte^>  pu»  unjemetlice  je  Rompape  be- 
mupcnia^  3  bepppeca'8.  J>8et  eop  nu  pypp  pie  on  ]>ypan  cpipten- 
bome.  ]>onne  ]>»m  tSeobum  ])a  pa&pe.  poptSon  ]>a  Irotan  eop  hpon 
opephep^oban.  3  eoppe  buph  abpa&con.  '^  eopep  peape  opplojan. 
3  pop  hiopa  cp»ptmn  3  pop  hiopa  hpaatpcype  eoppa  pdppa 
anpalbep  eoppep  nniSancep  habban  mihtan.  )>e  nu  lupthce  pb- 
pumep  ppi'Sep.  3  pumne  ba&l  lanbep  a&t  eop  bibbenbe  pynbon. 
to  8on  f  hi  eop  on  pultume  beon  moton.  3  hit  a&p  tJypan  5enoh 
a&meti^  1»5  j  ^enoh  pepte.  3  je  hip  nane  note  naepbon ;  •  pu 
bhnbhce  monije  feoba  pppecaS  ymb  tJone  cpiptenbom.  f  hit 
nu  pyppe  py  f  onne  hit  a&p  paape*  f  hi  nellatS  jetSencan.  o€t5e  ne 
cunnan.  hpa&p  hit  jepupbe  »p  ^s&m  cpiptenbome.  f  ©mj  "Seob 
oi6jie  hype  pillum  ppi^ep  bs&be.  buton  hype  '5e£^p  ftefie,  o"8^ 
hpeep  »ni5  'Seob  aet  ot5pe  myhte  ppit5  begitan.  ot$8e  mib  jolbe. 
ot$t$e  mib  peolppe.  ot^^e  mib  a&nijan  peo.  butan  hi  him  unbep* 
'5eobeb  psepe ;  •  Sc  py^^an  Epipt  jebopen  pmy,  "pe  eaJlep  mib- 
ban^eapbep  ip  pibb  ^  ppit$.  nalep  -jj  an  "^  men  hi  mihtan  alypan 
mib  peo  op  t5eopbome.  ac  eac  ^oba  him  betpeonan.  butan  Ceop- 
bome.  jepbpume  p»pon ;  •  Nu  pene  je  hpylce  pbbe  J«i  pepap 
haepbon  8&p  "Sa&m  cpiptenbome.  ]>onne  hiopa  pip  ppa  mom^pealb 
ypel  bonbe  pa&pon  on  8ypan  mibban^eapbe  [  • 
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those  Grecian  ships,  which  are  called  dulmuns^,  of  which  it 
is  said  that  one  ship  may  contain  a  thousand  men,  and  then 
stole  upon  them  in  the  night  unawares,  and  slew  and  de- 
stroyed vast  numbers  of  them ;  and  yet  he  could  not  take  the 
country  from  them.  In  those  days  there  were  two  queens, 
who  were  sisters,  Antiope  and  Orithyia,  and  Orithyia  was 
taken  prisoner.  After  her  Penthesilea  succeeded  to  the  king- 
dom, who  gained  great  glory  in  the  Trojan  war. 

It  is  shameful,  says  Orosius,  to  speak  about  such  [a  state 
of  things]  as  was,  when  such  miserable  women  [and  so 
foreign]  had  subdued  the  most  powerful  part  and  the  bravest 
men  of  all  this  earth :  that  was,  Asia  and  Europe  they  well 
nigh  totally  prostrated,  and  destroyed  old  cities  and  old  towns ; 
and  after  that  they  sought  royal  realms,  and  built  new  cities, 
and  turned  the  whole  world  according  to  their  will,  for  very 
near  one  hundred  years,  and  so  accustomed  men  were  to 
every  calamity,  that  they  almost  accounted  it  no  evil  that 
they  so  tormented  them.  And  now  the  Goths  came  from  the 
bravest  men  of  Germany,  of  whcrm  Pyrrhus,  the  fierce  king  of 
Greece,  and  Alexander,  and  the  powerful  Julius,  all  stood 
in  dread,  lest  they  should  sieek  them  in  warfare.  How 
immoderately  ye  Romans  murmur,  and  complain  that  ye  are 
now  worse  in  this  Christianity  than  those  Gentiles  were ; 
because  the  Goths  have  plundered  you  a  little,  and  taken 
your  city,  and  slain  a  few  of  you;  and  by  their  crafts  and 
bravery  might  have  had  dominion  over  you  in  your  own  de- 
spite ;  who  now  ardently  pray  you  for  a  tranquil  peace,  and 
some  portion  of  land,  that  they  be  of  aid  to  you ;  which 
land  previously  lay  sufficiently  unoccupied  and  sufficiently 
waste,  and  ye  had  no  enjoyment  of  it.  How  blindly  many 
people  speak  about  Christianity :  that  it  is  worse  now  than 
it  was  before,  and  will  not  or  cannot  call  to  mind  where  it 
happened  before  Christianity,  that  any  nation  voluntarily 
sued  another  for  peace,  without  having  need  of  it,  or  where 
any  nation  could  obtain  peace  from  another,  either  with  gold 
or  with  silver,  or  with  any  money,  without  being  subjected 
to  it.  But  since  Christ  was  bom,  who  is  the  peace  and  love 
of  all  the  earth,  not  only  might  men  redeem  themselves  from 
thraldom  with  money,  but  nations  also  were  at  peace  with 
each  oth^,  without  slavery.  Now,  think  what  peace  men 
had  before  Christianity,  when  their  women  did  so  much  evil 
on  this  earth. 
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XL 

JEp  8am  fe  Romebupli  ^ecimbpeb  pa&pe  peopep  hunb  pmtpa 
-j  fpicij  pintpa.  ^epeap^  -J)  Mexanbep.  Ppiamifef  pmu.  Saef 
cynmjef  op  Tpoiana  t$»pe  bypij.  jenam  faef  cymnjef  pip 
GDonelauf .  op  L»cebemonia.  Epeaca  bypij.  Ciena ;  •  Ymb  hi 
peap6  f  msepe  jepm  j  ])a  miclan  jepeoht.  Epeaca  "j  Tpoiana. 
fpa  ])s&t;  Cpeacap  h»pbon  m.  pcipa  ])apa  miclena  bulmuna.  "^ 
him  betpeonum  jej^popan.  f  hi  n»ppe  nolban  on  cy86e  cuman. 
aep  hi  heopa  ceonan  ^eppa&con.  "^  hi  ]7a  tyn  jeap  ymb  8a  buph 
pctenbe  p»pon  ;)  peohtenbe  [  •  Ppa  ip  -p  apiman  mae^e  hpaec 
faep  moncynnep  poppeap8  on  a&j^pe  hanb  ?  f  Omepup  pe  pcop 
ppeotohcopc  pa&be.  popSon  nip  me  J>a&p  feapp.  cpa&8  Opopup. 
CO  pecjenne.  pop8on  hit  lan^pum  ip  ;]  eac  monejum  cu8 ;  • 
Deah  ppa  hpilcne  mon  ppa  lypte  f  pican.  pa&be  on  hip  bocum 
hpilc  un^etima  ^  hpilce  cibepneppa.  a&jtSep  je  on  mon-plyhtan. 
je  on  hun^pe.  je  on  pcib-jebpyce.  je  on  miphcpe  poppceapunje. 
ppa  mon  on  ppellum  pej^ ;  • 

Da  pole  him  betpeonum  pulle  tyn  pmtep  ])a  ^epmn  ppecenbe 
pa&pon.  jeSence  tSonne  8apa  tiba.  ■]  nu  8yppa.  hpae^ep  him  bet 
lician !  • 

Da  pona  op  8am  jepeohte  pasp  o8ep  a&ptep-pyljenbe.  Gneap 
mib  hip  pypbe  pop  op  f  a&m  Tpoianipcan  jepeohte  in  Italiam.  ^ 
ma&^  man  eac  on  bocum  pceapian.  hu  mane^a  ^epinn  ^  hu 
mane^a  jepeoht  he  faep  bpeojenbe  psep ;  • 


XII. 

JEji  8aem  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  pa&pe  peopep  "]  pyxtij 
pintpa.  picpabe  8ap8anapolup  pe  cynmj  m  Sppipia.  f  aep  Nmup 
pe  cyninj  aepept  picpabe.  ■]  8ap8anapolup  pa&p  pe  p8mepca 
cyningc.  fe  on  88&m  lanbe  picpobe ;  •  Pe  paap  ppi8e  pup8umhc 
man  ■]  hnepclic. "}  ppy8e  ppa&ne.  ppa  f  he  ppi8op  lupabe  pipa  je- 
ba&pa  ]H)nne  pa&pneb-manna  *.  •  Da&t  pa  onpunbe  !?[!pbatup  hip 
ealbopman.  fe  he  ^epet  haepbe  opep  00e8ap  -p  lanb.  he  on^an 
pippan  mib  f  am  poke  fe  he  opep  pa&p.  hu  he  hine  beppican  mihte. 
"^  appeon  him  ppam  eaUe  }>a  )>e  he  onbpeb  f  him  on  p}'lpte  beon 
polbon ;  •  Da  pe  cyninj  f  onpunbe.  fa&t  him  man  jeppicen 
haepbe.  he  fa  bine  pylpne  popba&pnbe. ;)  py88an  haepbon  G0a&8e 
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XL 

Pour  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the  building  of 
Eome,  it  happened  that  -Alexander,  son  of  Priam,  king  of 
the  city  of  Troy,  took  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  king  of 
Lacedaemon,  a  Greek  city.  Por  her  was  that  long  war  and^ 
those  great  battles  between  the  Q-reeks  and  Trojans,  such 
that  the  Greeks  had  a  thousand  ships  of  those  great  dulmuns, 
and  had  sworn  among  them  that  they  would  never  return  to 
their  country  ere  they  had  avenged  their  wrongs  ;  and  they 
were  ten  years  investing  the  city,  and  fighting.  "Who  is  there 
that  can  number  the  human  beings  that  perished  on  each 
side  ?  as  Homer  the  poet  has  most  manifestly  said :  there- 
fore, says  Orosius,  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  say  it,  because 
it  is  long,  and  also  known  to  many ;  though  whoever  desires 
to  know  it,  let  him  read  in  his  books  what  mishaps  and  what 
sacrifices,  either  by  slaughter,  or  by  hunger,  or  by  shipwrecks, 
and  by  various  vicissitudes,  as  it  is  said  in  histories. 

These  nations  continued  at  war  between  them  for  full  ten 
years.  [Let  any  one]  think  then  of  those  times,  and  now  of 
these,  which  he  likes  best. 

Immediately  after  that  war  another  ensued.  Eneas  with 
his  army  went  from  the  Trojan  war  to  Italy.  It  may  also  be 
seen  in  books,  how  many  wars  and  how  many  battles  he  was 
there  engaged  in. 

XIL 

Sixty-four  years  before  Eome  was  built.  King  Sardanapalus 
reigned  in  Assyria,  where  King  Ninus  had  first  ruled,  and 
Sardanapulus  was  the  last  king  that  reigned  in  that  land. 
He  was  a  very  wonderful  man,  very  effeminate,  and  very  libi- 
dinous, so  that  he  more  loved  the  manners  of  women  than 
of  men.  When  his  viceroy  Arbaces,  whom  he  had  set  over 
the  land  of  the  Modes,  found  this,  he  began  to  plot  with  the 
people,  over  whom  he  was,  how  he  might  deceive  him  and 
entice  from  him  all  those  who  he  feared  would  be  a  support 
to  him.  When  the  king  found  that  he  had  been  deceived, 
he  burned  himself,  and  the  Modes  then  had  sway  over  the 
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onpalb  Of ep  Sjjipie ;  •  pic  if  unySe  co  f ecjenne  hu  mane^a 
jepin  f^S^an  pa&pan  betuhx  GOa&^um.  3  Ealbeum.  ^  8ci5t$ian. 
ac  fact  mon  m»5  pitan.  }>onne  fpa  Ofepma&tlicu  picu  onftypebe 
ps&pon.  hu  mani^e  miffenbce  mon-cpealmaf  on  ]>ain  jepuine 
^epupbon ;  • 

-fifCep  5»m  piq-abe  Fpaoptef  fe  cynmjc  m  QDef$en.  asftep 
•SsBin  Fpaopte  piq*obe  Dioclef .  fe  ODaetJa  pice  fptSe  ^emidabe. 
Hieftep  ^am  Diode  pen^  Sftiai  to  pice,  fe  n»f be  ns&ime  ]iina. 
ac  he  nam  hif  nepan  him  to  pina  of  Pepfan  J^aepe  "Seobe.  lapaf 
paftf  haten.  f e  J>a  mib  "Son  )?e  he  '^'^^x,'  him  fa,  oj^mcenbmn  ;] 
)»am  Pepfeum.  f  hi  on  hif  eamef  anpalbe  pa&pon.  ^  on  ^apa 
GOetSa.  ac^  hi  ^epm  uphop on '  •  pe  }wi  Sptiai  f e  cyngc  b^dite 
fpitSoft  to  Sppellef  hif  ealbepmen.  f  he  mib  hyf  cpsepce  hif 
nepan  mib  ^epeohte  pi'iSftobe.  pop^on  ye  pe  cynjc  ne  ^emunbe 
J'apa  mane^a  teonena.  fe  hiopa  a&^^p  otSpmn  on  »p-bajum 
jebybe.  j  hu  fe  cynmjc  het  hyf  funu  opplean.  ;)  hyne  pyWan 
^s&m  p»bep  to  mete  jejyppan ;  •  Deah  hiopa  ^epmn  fa  je- 
paneb  pa&pe.  he  j^a  pe  ealbepman  mib  pypbe  pop  on^^n  fa&m 
Pepf  eum.  "3  f  ona  f  aef  polcep  ^ne  mseptan  bael  pleonbe  mib-ealle 
popla&bbe.  j  mib  peappe  tSa&m  Peppeo  cynmje  on  anpalb  jebybe. 
")  on  fam  jepeohte  GOsetSa  cpa&pt  *]  hiopa  bujut5  jepeol '  •  ©a 
pe  cyninj  f  pacn  onpnnbe.  fe  pe  ealbepman  pi^  hme  jebon 
haepbe.  he  t$eah  jejabepobe  f one  pultum  fe  he  fa  mihte.  ^  pit$ 
fam  nepan  pypb  ^ela&bbe.  "3  he  lipup.  Peppa  cymnjc.  ha&pbe 
fpibban  ba&l  hyp  pypbe  ba&ptan  him.  on  ^  ^epab.  jip  aenij  pa&pe 
fe  pyppluje*  f e  on  f aem  jepeohte  paep.  fonne  to  fam  polce  f e 
f  a&p  ba&ptan  paep .^  hme  mon  floje  fpa  pa^e  ppa  mon  hiopa  pynb 
polbe  i  •  Da  f  eah-hpa&f  epe  jebypebe  him.  f  hi  hpa&t-hpapa  je- 
bujan  to  pleonne.  hi  fa  hiopa  pip  him  on^ean  ypnenbe  hy  ppilSe 
topn  pyjibon.  3  ahpebon.  jip  hi  peohtan  ne  bopptan.  hpibep 
hi  pleon  polbon.  f  hi  o^ep  jenep  ns&jbon.  buton  hi  on  hypa 
pipa  hpip  jepiten ;  •  pi  fa  hpa&bhce.  aeptep  "Sa&m  tSe  fa  pip  hi 
ppa  pcanbhce  jepa&ht  ha&pbon.  jepenbon  ept  on^eon  ^one  cynmj;. 
3  ealne  hyp  hepe  jeplymbon.  3  hme  pylpne  jepenjon  I  •  Pe  fa 
Eipup  a^eap  t$a&m  cymn^e.  hyp  eame.  ealle  fa  ape  f e  he  «p 
haepbe.  butan  f  he  cynjc  na&pe.  j  he  fa&t  paep  eall  poppacenbe. 
poptSon  f  e  him  Sppdlap  pe  ealbopman  aep  to  beppice  peap^ 
mib  hif  ajenpe  feobe.  ac  him  Eipuf  hif  nepa^epealbe  Ipcaniam 
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Assyrians.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  bow  many  wars  there  were 
afterwards  between  the  Medea,  and  Cbaldeans,  and  Scy- 
thians ;  but  any  one  may  easily  know  that,  when  such  im- 
mense kingdoms  were  excited,  how  many  yarions  sbiughters 
ha|9pened  in  that  warfare. 

After  this,  King  Phraortes  reigned  in  Media ;  after  Phra^ 
ortes,  Beioces  reigned,  who  greatly  increased  the  empire  of 
the  Medes ;  after  Deiooes,  Astyages  succeeded  to  the  kingdom, 
who  had  no  son,  but  he  adopted  his  nephew,  called  Cyrus,  a 
Persian  by  nation,  who,  when  he  grew  up,  both  he  and  the 
Persians  taking  it  ill  that  they  were  under  the  dominion  of 
his  unde  and  the  Medes,  raised  up  a  war.  King  Astyases 
then  chiefly  bethought  him  of  Harpagus,  his  general,  that 
ha  with  his  power  might  withstand  his  nephew  in  war ;  for 
the  king  did  not  remember  the  wrongs  which  one  had 
formerly  done  to  the  other;  and  how  the  king  had  com* 
manded  his  son  to  be  slain,  and  afterwards  to  be  prepared 
as  food  for  his  &ther.  Thoi^h  their  enmity  was  thai 
appeased,  he,  the  gefieral,  haying  gone  with  an  army 
against  the  Persians,  soon  taking  to  flight,  completely  be- 
tniyed  the  greater  portion  of  the  people,  and  treaeherously 
deKyered  them  into  the  power  of  the  Persian  king,  and 
in  that  battle  the  power  and  yalour  of  the  Medes  fell. 
When  the  king  diseoyered  the  guile  that  the  general  had 
used  against  him,  he,  neyertheless,  collected  what  force  he 
could,  and  led  his  army  against  his  nephew.  And  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  had  a  third  part  of  his  army  behind  him, 
in  order  that,  if  any  one  fled  who  was  in  the  battle, 
towards  the  people  that  were  behind,  they  should  slay 
him  as  readily  as  they  would  their  enemies.  "When,  never- 
theless, it  happened  that  they  incUned  somewhat  to  flee,  their 
wiyes,  running  towards  them,  were  highly  incensed,  and 
asked,  if  they  durst  not  flght,  whither  they  would  flee ;  that 
they  had  no  other  place  of  refuge,  unless  they  would  pass 
into  the  wombs  of  their  wiyes.  They  then  quickly,  after 
their  wiyes  had  so  reproadifully  addressed  them,  turned 
again  against  the  king,  and  put  to  flight  all  his  army,  and 
took  himself  prisoner.  Cyrus  then  gaye  up  to  the  king,  his 
unde,  aU  thepo8seseio6s  he  had  preyiously  nad,  except  l^at 
he  was  not  [longer]  king ;  and  he  renounced  all  that,  be- 
cause his  general,  Harpagus,  had  deceived  him  with  his  own 
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Sa  feobe  on  anpalb  to  habbenne ;  •  Ds&p  peapti  GO»tSe  onpalb 
^eenbob.  ac  £ipuf  mib  Pepfeum  to  ]>8&in  anpalbe  pen^.  ac  ]>a 
bypi^.  ]>e  on  mone^um  ]>eobum  COse'Sum  e&p  ^apol  ^bon.  pup- 
bon  Eipufe  to  mone^um  ^epeohtum  [  • 

On  ^8&m  ba^nm  pilnabe  pun  s&tSelinjc  to  picpanne  m  'Rji- 
^entine  ]>8epe  peobe.  Falopej*  p«j*  haten.  he  p»f  op  Siciba  ^»ni 
lanbe.  3  mib  unjemetbqie  pinunje  he  paef  f  pole  cpihnenbe. 
to  "Son  -J)  hi  him  anbu^on ;  •  Da  pa&p  faep  pum  ap- jeotepe.  pe 
mihte  bon  mippenhca  anLcneppa.  he  tJa  pe  jeotepe  jebeab  t5»ni 
a&'5ehn^e.  pop^on  pe  he  him  q^eman  ])ohte.  'p  he  him  set  }>»pe 
pinunje  pylptan  polbe.  J>e  he  f  aem  polce  bonbe  pap.  he  "Sa  ppa 
bybe.  3  jepeophte  anep  peappep  anhcneppe  op  ape.  to  ^on  ]>onne 
hit  hat  ]79&pe.  "j  mon  j>a  eapman  men  on  mnan  bon  polbe.  hu 
pe  hlyn  m»rt  pa&pe.  t$onne  hi  )>8et  pupl  f  a&p  on  })popienbe 
psepon.  3  eac  )>8et  pe  setJehnjc  a&jtSep  ha&pbe  je  hip  pieman  je 
hip  jepiU.  fonne  he  papa  manna  tintpejo  opephypbe ;  •  Da 
J>aet  fa  oiJi»t  paep.  3  eall  jebon  ppa  pe  jeotepe  f eem  aetJehnje 
»p  behet.  pe  se'Selmjc  f  )?a  pceapobe  ^  cp8&^.  fat  9am  peopce 
nanum  men  ap  ne  ^epipe  bet  to  panbienne  fonne  fam  pyphtan 
fe  hit  pophte.  het  hme  pa  niman.  j  fapon  bepcupan  '.•  Fop 
hpi  beppica'8  nu  men  pap  cpiptenan  tiba.  ^  pecjat5  f  nu  pyppan 
tiba  pyn  ponne  pa  papan.  pa  peah  hpa  pape  mib  pam  cynin^um 
on  hiopa  jepiU  ypel  bonbe.  f  hi  ppa-t5eah  at  him  ne  meahton 
mib  py  nane  ape  pmban  ?  "j  nu  cyninjap. ;)  capepap.  peah  hpa 
pits  hiopa  pillan  jejylte.  hi  "Seah  pop  Iiobep  lupan.  be  pap  Syltep 
ma«e.  popjipneppebotS;. 


XIII. 

JE]i  tSam  pe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  yxjie  ppitij  pmtpa.  pap 
pat  Pelopenpum.  ^  35thenientium.  Cpeaca  peoba.  mib  eallum 
hiopa  cpaptum  him  betpeonum  pinnenbe  papon.  "j  hi  to  "Son 
ppi^e  popplejene  pupbon  on  ajppe  hanb.  f  heopa  peape  to  lape 
pupbon ;  •  On  pape  ylcan  tibe.  papan  ept  otJpe  pitSe  pa  pipmen 
pinnenbe  on  !Spiam  pe  ap  on  8ci9t$ian  papan.  ■]  hi  ppytJe  apeptan 
;)  pophep^oban ;  • 
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eople ;  but  Cyrus,  his  nephew,  gave  him  to  rule  over  the 
and  of  Hyrcania.  Then  was  ended  the  power  of  the  Medes, 
and  Cyrus,  with  the  Persians,  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty ; 
but  the  cities,  which,  in  many  countries,  previously  had  paid 
tribute  to  the  Medes,  cost  Cyrus  many  wars. 

In  those  days  a  certain  prince  aspired  to  reign  in  the 
country  of  Agngentum,  who  was  named  Fhalaris ;  he  was  of 
the  land  of  Sicily,  and  destroyed  the  people  with  unheard-of 
torments  in  order  to  make  them  submit  to  him.  There  was 
at  that  time  a  brass-founder  there  who  could  make  various 
likenesses,  and  this  founder  offered  to  the  prince,  thinking  to 
please  him,  that  he  would  assist  him  in  the  torments  he  was 
inflicting  on  the  people.  And  he  did  so,  and  wrought  in 
brass  the  likeness  of  a  buU,  in  order  that  when  it  was  hot, 
and  when  the  miserable  men  were  thrown  into  it,  [he  might 
hear]  how  great  the  cry  would  be,  when  they  were  suffering 
torment  in  it,  and  also  that  the  prince  might  have  both  his  di- 
version and  his  will,  when  he  heard  the  torments  of  the  men. 
"When  it  was  heated,  and  all  done  as  the  founder  had  previously 
directed  the  prince,  the  prince  looked  at  it,  and  said.  That  no 
one  was  better  fitted  first  to  make  trial  of  the  work  than  the 
workman  who  made  it.  He  ordered  him  then  to  be  seized, 
and  shoved  into  it.  "Why  do  men  now  complain  of  these 
Christian  times,  and  say  that  now  times  are  worse  than  those 
were ;  when,  although  any  one  were  with  those  kings  doing 
evil  at  their  desire,  they  might  not  yet  find  any  mercy  from 
them  ?  And  now,  kings  and  emperors,  thougn  any  one  sin 
against  their  will,  yet,  for  love  of  God,  grant  forgiveness  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  guilt. 


XIII. 

Thirty  years  before  the  building  of  Bome,  it  was  that  the 
Feloponnesians  and  Athenians,  nations  of  Greece,  carried  on 
war  with  each  other  with  all  their  powers,  and  so  many  were 
slain  on  each  side,  that  few  of  them  remained.  At  the  same 
time  the  women,  who  were  formerly  in  Scythia,  again,  a 
second  time,  made  war  on  Asia,  and  greatly  laid  it  waste  and 
ravaged  it. 
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XIV. 

JEji  ^mm  ye  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  pnpe  tpenripim  pintpam. 
Lsecebemome  "3  GOepane.  Epeaca  leobe.  him  b^cpeoniim  pin- 
nenbe  pa&pan  tpenti  pintpa.  popSon  OOejiane  nolbon  f  Laece* 
bemonia  ma&^ben-men  mib  hiopa  opppeben.  j  hiopa  ^obum 
onp8&2^n ;  •  Da  SBC  nyhftan  hi  b»pb(Hi  ^eCDjea  eall  j^eaca 
pole  to  pa&m  ^epinnum.  ]>a  L»cebemou«a  befa&ton  J)a  bnph 
GQa&pe  vj/u  pintep.  "3  aSap  ^eppopan  f  bi  nseppe  n<dban  sefc  ham 
ciunan.  s&p  hi  ^Btt  ^eppecen  haspbon ;  •  Da  paebbau  hi  him  be^ 
cpeoniun.  "^  qnebon.  f  hi  to  paiSe  polboa  pultumles^re  beon 
a&t  hiopa  bei^m'teamum.  ]?a  hi  ^»p  ppa  hm^e  ]H)hton  to  beonne. 
"3  f  mib  hiopa  pebbum  jepseftnob  h»pbon.  "3  "l^  hi  hiopa  peonbiim 
bet  b^  tSomie  pypp ;  •  CDib  ]>am  jeq^a&baii  fa.  ]78&t  }»a  ]>e  »p 
act  tia&m  aSum  nsepe.  "patt  ])a  hun  ^epenban.  j  be-  eaSaii  h^jm 
pipam  bei^n  aptpynbe.  "3  tSa  oi$pe  pfttenbe  psepan  ymbt  "Sa 
buph,  ot$  fe  hi  hy  ^pumiene  ha^bon.  yeah  hi  him  lytle  hpde 
^ehyppume  pa&pon  \  •  %  ^ecupan  him  a&ime  pcop  to  cyam^e  c^ 
%henienp«n.  "3  ept  mib  pypbe  popan  pttS }»  QDeppene !  •  Dar  hi 
him  ^eneala&hton.  ))a  jetpeonebe  hi  hpa&t^qi  hi  pi6  him  mihte^ .'  * 
8e  hiopa  cymn^  on2;an  "Sa  pnpui.  3  pbbian.  -3  mib  yam  pco^ 
leot5e  hiopa  mob  ppiSe  jetpymebe.  to  yon  f  hi  qrasbon  *]$  hi 
GOepiana  poke  pi^jt^iibaii  nuhten.  heopa  ^ah  pupbon  peape  to 
lape  on  aiSpe  hanb.  "3  ymt  I!peaca  pole  pela  ^apa  him  be- 
tpeonan  bpeogenbe  paepon.  ae^qi  ^e  op  Laecebemoma.  ^e  op 
GOepane.  ^e  op  Boetium«  pB  op  %henientium.  "3  mom^  ot$pa 
t5ioba  to  yaia  ilcan  ^epmne  ^etuj^on !  • 

Nu  ip  hit  pcopthc  ymbe  fa&t  jepa&b  J^aet  aep  ^epeapi5  aep 
Romebuph  jetimbpeb  pa&pe.  f  paep  ppam  pjiym^e  mibban- 
jeapbep  peopep  tlupenb  pintpa.  3  peopep  hunb.  -}  tpa  ;)  hunb- 
eahtati^.  anb  a&ptep  yxm.  ye  hio  jetimbpeb  pa&p.  pa&p  upep 
Dpihtenep  akennep  ymb  pypan  htmb  pintpa  3  tyne  \  • 

pep  enba;5  po  popme  boc.  "3  onpntS  po  a^epe ;  • 
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XIY. 

Twenty  years  before  the  building  of  Eome,  the  LacedaB- 
monians  and  Messenians,  Greek  people,  were  at  war  with 
each  other  for  twenty  years ;  because  the  Messenians  would 
not  permit  the  Spartan  virgins  to  make  offerings  with  theirs 
and  sacrifice  to  their  gods.  When  at  last  they  had  drawn  all 
the  Q-recian  people  into  those  wars,  the  Lacedaemonians  be- 
sieged the  town  of  Messena  for  ten  years,  and  swore  oaths, 
that  they  never  would  return  home,  till  they  had  avenged  it. 
Then  they  consulted  together,  and  said,  that  they  should 
very  soon  be  helpless  on  the  part  of  their  families,  as  they 
thought  of  being  there  so  long,  and  had  bound  themselves  by 
their  pledges,  and  that  they  were  rather  doing  better  for 
their  enemies  than  worse.  They  determined,  therefore,  that 
those  who  were  not  at  those  oaths,  should  return  home  and 
beget  children  on  all  their  wives,  and  the  others  should  be- 
siege the  town,  till  they  had  conquered  it ;  although  they 
were  but  a  little  while  obedient  to  them.  But  they  chose 
them  an  Athenian  poet  for  king,  and  again  marched  with  an 
army  against  the  Messenians.  When  they  approached  them, 
they  doubted  whether  they  could  go  against  them.  Their  king 
then  began  to  sing,  and  make  verses,  and  with  his  poetry 
so  greatly  confirmed  their  courage,  that  they  said  they  should 
be  able  to  oppose  the  Messenians.  Yet  few  were  left  on 
either  side,  and  the  Grecian  nation  suifered  for  many  years 
among  themselves,  either  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  or  the 
Messenians,  or  the  Boeotians,  or  the  Athenians,  and  drew 
many  other  nations  into  that  same  war. 

Now  it  has  been  shortly  said,  what  happened  before  the 
building  of  Eome,  that  was  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-two  years ;  and  after 
it  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  ten  years,  was  the  na- 
tivity of  our  Lord. 

Here  ends  the  first  book,  and  begins  the  second. 
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BOOK  n. 


IE  pene.  cp»'8  Opopuf .  fact  nan  pif  man  ne  fy.  bntan  he 
jenoh  ^eape  pite.  -f  Eob  fone  sepejTan  man  pihtne  -j  ^obne 
2;ef  ceop.  "^  call  mancynn  mib  him ;  •     3&ib  pop^on  J)e  he  jp  job 
foplec.  pe  hmi  jepealb  ps&p.  J  pypf®  jeceap .  hit  Cob  pftJ^an 
lanjpmihce  ppecenbe  paep.  aepep:  on  him  pyluum.  "j  py^JjMin  on 
hip  beapnan.  jeonb  ealne  iSypne  mibbanjeapb.  mib  moni^edb- 
um  bpocum  3  jepinnum.  je  eac  ])ap  eopt9an  'pe  ealle  qpice 
pihta  bi  hbbaS.  eaUe  hype  pseptmbaepo  he  jelytlabe I-     Nn  pe 
pican  f  upe  Dpihcen  up  jepcop.  pe  pitan  eac  f  he  upe  peccenb 
ip. ;)  up  mib  pihtbcan  fmjan^  lupa^  fonne  a&nijmon  I*     Nu  pe 
pi  tan  ^  ealle  anpalbap  ppam  him  pynban.  pe  pitan  eac  'pdbt  eaUe 
picu  pynban  ppam  him.  popCon  ealle  anpalbap  op  pice  pynbon  *• 
Nu  he  "Sapa  l»ppena  pica  peccenb  ip.  hu  micle  j^rtJop  pene  pe 
f  he  opep  ]>a  mapan  py.  ]>e  on  ppa  un^^emethcmn  anpalbimi 
picpebanl*     3Sn  paep  Babylomcum.  J>a&p  Nmup  picpabe ;  •    JJaet 
oi5ep  paep  Epeaca.   fsep  Slexanbep  picpabe!*      ))pibba   paep 
!S'pppicanum.    fa&p   Phtolomeup   picpebon:-       8e    peopfta    ip 
Romane.  fe  jjt  picpenbe  pmbon;»      Dap  peopep  heapobhcu 
picu  pnbon  peopep  enbap  pypep  mibban^apbep.  mib  unspec- 
jenbhcpe  Irobep  tacnun je ;  •     Dset  Babylomcum  paep  f  popme. 
3   on   eaptepepbum ;  •      paat  a&ptepe  paep  f  Epecipce.  "j  on 
nop^epepbum ;  •       past  ^pibbe  pa&p  pvRt  ^pppicanum.  "j  on 
pu^epeapbum '.  •     pa&t  peopi5e  ip  Romane;  ^  on  peptepeapbum : . 
Babylompce  f  a&pepte.  "j  Romane  j5  pi'Smepte.  hi  pa&pan  ppa  pa&bep 
3  punu.  ]>onne  hi  hiopa  pillan  motan  pell  pealban ;  •     pst  Epe- 
cipce. ■]  faat  ^Lpppicampce.  pa&pan  ppa  ppa  hi  him  hyppnmebon.  3 
him  unbeptSeobeb  pa&pe'-      Daet  ic  pille  eac  j^pcabpiphcop 
jepecjan.  f  hit  man  jeopnop  ajytan  ma&je ;  • 

8e  aepejra  cymnj  pa&p  Ninuphaten.  ppa  pe  a&p  bepopan  pa&ban. 
3  "ptk  hine  mon  ploh.  ])a  penj  Samepamip  hip  cpen  to  ]7a&m 
pice.  '2  jetimbpebe  )>a  buph  Babylonie.  to  8on  f  hio  pa&pe 
heapob  eallpa  Spppia.  "^  hit  pela  pmtpa  pitJSan  on  J>a&m  ptob. 
0*5  j>aet  3!Lpbatup.  OOe^a  ealbopman.  Sap^anapolum.  Babyloma 
cymngc.  opploh !  •    Da  peaptS  Babylonia  -j  Spppia  anpalb  geenb- 
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BOOK  n. 

I. 

I  SUFPOBS,  said  Orosius,  that  there  is  no  wise  man  but 
full  well  knows  that  Gtod  created  the  first  man  just  and  good, 
and  all  mankind  with  him ;  and  because  he  forsook  the  good 
which  was  given  to  him,  and  chose  worse,  Qod  slowlj  avenged 
it,  first  on  himself,  and  afterwards  on  his  children,  through- 
out all  this  world  with  manifold  miseries  and  wars,  yea,  ^so 
of  this  earth,  by  which  all  living  creatures  live,  he  diminished 
the  fruitfcdness.  Now  we  Imow  that  our  Lord  created  us, 
we  know  also  that  he  is  our  ruler,  and  with  aU  righteous- 
ness loves  us  more  than  any  man.  "Now  we  know  that  all 
powers  are  &om  him,  we  know  also  that  all  kingdoms  are 
nrom  him,  because  all  powers  are  derived  from  a  kingdom. 
Now  he  is  the  ruler  of  the  smaller  kingdoms,  how  much  more 
may  we  think  that  he  is  over  the  greater,  which  ruled  over 
Bucn  immense  powers  p  One  was  the  Babylonian,  where  Ninus 
reigned ;  the  second  was  the  Ghreek,  where  Alexander  ruled ; 
the  third  was  the  African,  where  the  Ptolemies  ruled ;  the 
fourth  is  the  Eoman,  who  are  still  ruling.    These  four  princi- 

Sal  empires  are  at  the  four  ends  of  this  earth  by  the  ineffable 
ispensation  of  Gk)d.  The  Babylonian  was  the  first  and  east- 
ward ;  the  second  was  the  Ghrecian  and  to  the  northward ;  the 
third  was  the  A&ican  and  to  the  southward ;  the  fourth  is 
the  Boman  and  to  the  westward.  The  Babylonian  the  firBt, 
and  the  Boman  the  last,  were  as  father  and  son,  when  they 
eould  well  command  their  will ;  the  Grecian  and  the  African 
were  as  though  they  obeyed  them  and  were  subordinate  to 
them.  That  I  will  also  more  distinctly  explain,  that  it  may 
be  the  better  understood. 

The  first  king  was  called  Ninus,  as  we  before  said ;  and 
when  he  was  slain,  Semiramis,  his  queen,  sneceeded  to  the 
kingdom,  and  built  the  city  of  Babylon,  that  it  might  be  the 
capital  of  all  Assyria ;  and  it  bo  contimied  many  years  after, 
till  Arbatus,  a  prefect  of  the  Medes,  slew  Sardanapalus,  king 
of  Babylon.    GHien  was  the  power  of  the  Babylonians  and 

v2 
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ob.  ■]  jehpeapF  on  GOeSaj* ;  •  On  f a&m  ylcan  ^eape  J>e  fif  pa&f . 
Ppocof.  Numetopef  p»bep.  on^an  picfian  m  Italia  ^»mlaiibe. 
f  aep  aepc  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  peaptS ;  •  8e  Ppocoj*  pa&f  Nu- 
mecopej*  pa&bep.  3  GOulieref .  3  paef  Siluian  earn ;  •  810  8iluie 
paef  Remuf ej*  mobop  "j  Romulef .  f e  Romebuph  ^etimbpebon  [  • 
Da&t  pille  ic  ^ecyiSan.  f  ]>a  picu  op  nanep  mannef  mihtum  ppa 
jecpaejxjabe  ne  pupbon.  ne  pop  nanpe  p^be  bucan  ppam  Irober 
jeptihcunje ;  •  6alle  ptaep-ppitepap  pecjea^.  f  'Kfpjii^L  pice  »c 
Nmupe  bejunne.  •;)  Romana  pice  aet  Ppocope  be^unne ;  •  Fpam 
f  8&m  aepepcan  jeape  Ninurep  picep.  oS  paec  Babylonia  bupH 
jecimbpeb  paep.  paepan  peopep  "3  pyxtij  pintpa.  eac  op  faem  il- 
can  jeape  t5e  Ppocop  picpobe  in  Icalia  pa&pan  eac  ppylce  peopep 
3  ryxtij  pmtpa.  aep  mon  Romebuph  jetimbpiebe  \  •  Dy  ylcan 
jeape.  fe  Romana  pice  peaxan  pnjan  3  mychan.  on  Ppocof 
ba&je.  pa&p  cymnjep.  t5y  ylcan  ^eape  jepeol  Babylonia.  "3  eaU 
Sipppia  pice.  "3  hiopa  anpalb ;  •  -^pcep  ^aem  f  e  mon  hiopa 
cynin^c  opploh.  8apt$anapolum.  pi^^an  ha&pbon  Lalbei  )>a  lanb 
2;ebun  on  ppeobome.  J>e  nyhjt  f  a&pe  bypij  pa&pon.  f eah  XeiSe 
ha&pbe  fone  anpalb  opep  hi.  o'8t$a&c  Eipuj*.  Peppa  cynmj.  picpiaix 
on^an.  ^  ealle  Babylonia  apepce.  "3  ealle  Spppie.  "^  ealle  GOetSe  on 
Peppa  anpalb  jebybe.  -^  fa  ppa  ^elamp  f  on  ]78&pe  ylcan  cibe.  ye 
Babylonia  feopbome  onpenj  ppam  Eipupe  fa&m  cymnje.  f  Ro- 
mana alyp^  peaptS  op  feopbome  f apa  unpihtpipeptena  cyninja. 
^  papa  opepmobijepcena.  f  e  mon  het  Tapcmnie.  -^  pa  pa&c  eapt- 
pice  m  Spppia  jepeoll.  pa  eac  f  pept-pice  m  Romana  apap  *  • 
Jjyc  pceaQ  ic.  cpa&S  Opopiup.  manijpealblicop  j'ppecan  pitS  ^a  pe 
pecjaS  f  pa  anpalbap  pyn  op  pypba  ma&^enum  jepopbene.  nalep 
op  If obep  jepcihcunje  *.  • 

pu  einhce  hiC  jelamp  ymb  pap  cpa  heapob-picu.  SSppipia  "j 
Romana.  ppa  ppa  pe  a&p  pa&bon.  f  Nmup  picpabe  on  fone  eajt- 
pice  tpa*)  piptij  pintpa.  "j  a&ptep  him  hip  cpen.  8amepamip.  cpa  3 
peopepti  J  pintpa.  "3  on  mibbepeapbum  hype  pice  hio  ^etimbpebe 
Babylonia  pa  buph ;  •  Fpam  pa&m  ^eape  J>e  heo  jetimbpeb 
peaptJ.  pa&p  hype  anpalb  pupenb  pintpa  3  an  hunb  3  pyxj;ij  ^ 
pulneah  peopep.  a&p  hio  hype  anpalbep  benimien  pupbe.  "3  Beppi- 
cen  ppam  Spbate.  hypa  a^enum  ealbopmen.  j  ODelSa  kymnje. 
peah  pytJ8an  ymb  J>a  buph  lytle  hpile  ppeobom  pa&pe  butan  an- 
palbe.  ppa  pe  aep  pa&bon.  ppam  Ealbei  fam  leobum.  "3  ppa  eax; 
ppylce  peaptS  Romebuph  ymb  M.  pintpa.  "3  an  hunb  ;3  pyxtij  3 
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Assyrians  ended,  and  devolved  on  the  Medes.  In  that  same 
year  that  this  happened  Procas,  father  of  Numitor,  began  to 
reign  in  the  land  of  Italy,  where  E.ome  was  afterwards  built. 
This  Procas  was  the  father  of  Numitor  and  Amulius,  and 
was  uncle  to  Silvia.  Silvia  was  the  mother  of  Remus  and 
Eomxdus,  who  built  Rome.  That  I  will  declare,  that  those 
kingdoms  were  not  rendered  so  mighty  by  the  powers  of 
any  man  nor  through  any  fate,  but  by  G-od's  dispensation. 
All  historians  say,  that  the  Assyrian  empire  began  with 
Ninus,  and  the  Roman  empire  with  Procas.  From  the  first 
year  of  Ninus's  empire  till  Babylon  was  built,  were  sixty- 
four  years  ;  also  from  the  same  year  that  Procas  reigned  m 
Italy  were  likewise  sixty-four  years  before  Rome  was  founded. 
That  same  year,  in  which  the*Roman  empire  began  to  flourish 
and  increase,  in  the  days  of  Procas  the  king,  in  that  same 
year  Babylon  and  all  the  Assyrian  empire  and  their  power 
fell.  After  their  king  Sardanapalus  was  slain,  the  Chaldeans 
had  inhabited  those  lands  in  freedom  which  were  nearest  to 
the  city,  though  the  Medes  had  sway  over  them,  till  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  began  to  reign,  and  laid  waste  aU  Babylonia 
and  aU  Assyria,  and  reduced  all  the  Medes  under  the  Persian 
power.  It  then  so  happened,  that  at  the  same  time  in 
which  Babylonia  received  servitude  from  Cyrus,  the  Romans 
were  delivered  from  servitude  to  their  most  unrighteous, 
and  most  proud  kings,  who  were  called  Tarquins  ;  and  when 
the  east  empire  in  Assyria  fell,  then  also  the  west  empire  of 
the  Romans  arose.  I  shall  yet,  says  Orosius,  more  fully  speak 
against  those  who  say  that  powers  are  from  the  influences  of 
fate,  not  from  the  dispensation  of  God. 

How  similarly  it  befel  with  regard  to  these  two  chief  em- 
pires, the  Assyrian  and  the  Roman !  as  we  before  said,  that 
J^inus  reigned  in  the  east  empire  two  and  fifty-  years ;  and 
after  him  his  queen  Semiramis  two  and  forty  years ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  her  reign  she  built  the  city  of  Babylon.  Prom  the 
year  in  which  it  was  built,  its  empire  continued  nearly  eleven 
hundred  and  sixty-four  years,  before  it  was  deprived  of  its 
power  and  overthrown  by  Arbatus,  their  own  prefect,  and 
king  of  the  Medes ;  though  afterwards,  around  the  city,  for 
a  little  while,  there  was  freedom  without  dominion,  as  we 
before  said,  under  the  Chaldean  nation.  And  so  in  like  manner 
was  Rome  about  a  thousand  one  hundred  and  nearly  four 
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pUneah  peopep.  f  €aUpica.  hipe  ealbt^fiman.  3  Cotona  cynin^* 
hype  anpalbef  hi  bemman  )K>lbaa.  3  hio  hpa&Jwpe  onpealh  on 
hipe  onpalbe  tejteji  t$»m  Jmpkfunabe ;  •  peah  »g]iep  ^yrfft 
bup^a  ]>uph  Erobef  bi jehieffa  )7Uf  ^ecacnab  jmpbe.  »jiep6  Baby- 
lonia, ^ph  hype  a^enne  ealbopman.  )>a  he  hype  cynm^c  bq^ac. 
fpa  eac  Roma,  ^a  hi  hipe  a^en  ealbopman.  3  Iiotona  cynin^.  hype 
anpalbq-  bemin€ui  polbon.  hit  )»eah  Iiob  pop  hiopa  quftenbome 
ne  ^^wfobe.  na]>ep  ne  pop  hiopa  cafepaf .  ue  pop  hypa  pylppa. 
ac  hi  nu  "gyt  pynb  picpenbe.  tb^fep.  %e  mib  hic^a  qu;t>enbome. 
^6  xnib  hiopa  anpalbe.  yd  mib  hiopa  cap epan  [  • 

Dip  ic  pppece  nu.  pop'S»m  fe  ic  f olbe  f  ysL  onjea&on  fe  )Mt 
ciba  upep  cpiptoibomep  leahtpia;5.  hpilc  mikrpun^  ptS^San  peep. 
pyS^San  pe  cpiptenbom  y^^.  "3  hu  mani^pealb  polbsepnep  ]>8epe 
populbe  »p  t$»m  ysBf.  ;]  eac  f  hi  oncnapen  hu  ^ehmphce  upe 
Dob  on  t$a&m  »ppan  tibum  ]>a  anpalbap  ^3  )>a  picu  pette.  pe  ylca 
pe)>e  ^yt  pecrenbe  ip.  *]  penbenbe  elce  anjmlhap  ^  »lc  pice  t^ 
hip  pillan.  hu  jehc  an^m  ya,  tpa  bypij  haepbon.  ^  hu  ^ebce 
hiopa  ba^ap  pe&pan.  ffi^J^ep  ^e  on  tSa&m  ^obe.  jeon'Sasm  ypele ;  • 
Ke  hiopa  anpalba  enbap  p»pan  ppitSe  un^ehce.  pop^n  ])e  Baby- 
lonie  mib  moni^peaLbum  unpihtum  "3  pipen-luptum.  mib  hiopa 
cymn^e.  buton  adcpe  hpeope.  Lbbenbe  pa&pon.  f  hi  hit  na^e- 
betan  nolban.  a&p^on  hi  IfOb  mib  ]>s&m  maeptan  bipmepe  ^eeatS^ 
mebbe.  J>a  he  hi  »Sfpep  b«iam.  je  hiopa  cynmj^ep.  ge 
heopa  anpalbep ' .  %  Romane  nub  hiopa  cpiptenan  cymn^e 
Dobe  ]>eopienbe  pa&pan.  f  he  him  pop  Sasm  »i^pep  ^eut$e.  ^e 
hiopa  kymn^^ep.  ^e  heopa  anpalbep ;  •  '  FoptSiem  ma^an  hiopa 
ppps&ce  ^emet^ian  ]>a  pe  tSa&p  cpiptenbomep  pfSepphtan  pnb. 
^Yf  hy  ^emunan  pilla^  hiopa  ylbpena  unclsBuneppa.  3  hiopa  pol- 
jepinnan.  3  hiopa  moni^pealban  unpbbe.  "3  hiopa  unmiltpun^e. 
)>e  hi  to  Cobe  ha&pbon.  ^e  eac  him  pelpum  betpeonum.  f  hi 
nane  milbheoptneppe  "Suphteon  ne  mihtan.  a&p^on  him  po 
bot  op  )»em  cpiptenbome  com.  pe  hi  nu  ppitJopt  ts^aS ;  • 

II. 

Ymb  pet^ep  himb  pintpa.  3  ymb  peopepti^.  }>»p  pe  Tpoiana. 
Cpeaca  buph.  apepteb  ps&p.  peapt$  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb.  ppam 
tpam  ^ebpot5paiL.  Remup  3  Romulup.  3  pat$e  8&ptep  l$an.  Ro- 
mulup  hiopa  anpn  ^eunckenpobe  mib  hip  bpotSop  ple^e.  "3  eac 
pytStSan  mib  hip  hipun^e.  3  hip  ^epepena.  hpylce  bypena  he  j>»p 
ptellenbe  pa&p.  mib  pBsm  pe  hi  ba&ban  Sabme  p&  buphpape.  ^  hi 
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jears,  wlien  Alaric,  her  couiuk,  and  king  of  the  G-oths,  would 
deprive  her  of  her  power,  and  yet  she  continued  after  that 
imbroken  in  her  dominion.  Although  both  of  these  cities, 
through  God's  secrets,  were  thus  distinguished ;  first  Babylon 
by  her  own  prefect,  when  he  deceived  her  king,  so  also 
Some,  wh^i  her  own  count  and  king  of  the  Goths  would 
deprive  her  of  power ;  yet  God,  on  account  of  their  Chris- 
tiiauty,  would  not  permit  it,  not  for  their  Osasars  nor  on  their 
own  account :  but  they  are  now  yet  ruling  with  their  Chris- 
tiaoily  and  their  power,  aad  with  their  C»saw. 

This  I  say  now  because  I  am  desirous  that  those  may  un- 
derstand who  invei£:h  agfainst  these  times  of  our  Christianitv, 
what  me»7  there  ZJ&er  Christianity  waa,  and  how  marii: 
Md  was  the  world's  calamity  before  that  was ;  and  also  that 
they  may  know  how  fitly  our  G^d  in  those  early  times 
established  those  dominions  and  those  realms,  the  same  who 
yet  establishes  them  and  turns  every  power  and  every  realm 
to  his  will ;  how  like  a  beginning  those  two  cities  had,  and 
how  alike  were  their  days,  both  in  good  and  in  evil :  but 
the  ends  of  their  power,  however,  were  very  unlike ;  for  the 
Babylonians,  with  their  manifold  unrighteousnesses,  and  sin- 
ful lusts,  togeth^  with  their  king,  were  living  without  any 
repentance,  so  that  they  would  not  amend  before  God  had 
humbled  th^ji  with  the  greatest  ignominy,  when  he  deprived 
them  both  of  their  king  and  their  power.  But  the  Bomans, 
with  their  Christian  kmg,  served  God,  so  that  he  granted 
them  both  thdr  king  and  their  power.  Therefore  may  those 
moderate  their  speech  who  are  adversaries  of  Christianity,  if 
they  will  recollect  the  uneleanness  of  their  forefathers,  and 
thep  calamitous  wars,  and  their  manifold  dissensions,  and 
their  cruelty,  which  they  had  to  God  and  also  between  them* 
selves,  so  that  they  would  perform  no  mercy,  before  the  atone- 
ment of  Christianity  came,  which  they  now  vehemently  re- 
proach. 

n. 

About  four  hundred  and  forty  years  after  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  the  Greek  city,  Eome  was  built  by  two  brothers, 
Bemus  and  Bomulus,  and  Bomulus  soon  afterwards  defiled 
their  imdertaking  with  his  brother's  slaughter,  and  also  after- 
wards with  the  marriage  of  himself  and  his  associates.  What 
examples  he  there  set,  when  they  asked  the  Sabine  towns- 
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.  him  ^eu6an  heojia  bobtpa  him  to  pipim  to  hs&bbenne.  "j  hi 
heom  ))a&pa  bena  poppypHbon.  hi  fpa-tSeah  hiopa  un^ancef  mib 
fpicbome  hi  bejeacon.  mib  )»»m  ]>e  hi  b»ban  f  hi  him  pylftan 
moftan.  f  hi  hiopa  ^obum  )^e  y5  blotan  meahton.  ]>a  hi  him 
]>8Bf  ^etitSoban.  ]>a  hsepban  hi  him  to  pipim.  -j  hiopa  p»bepimi 
ept  a^an  nolban ;  •  Ymb  ]>8&t  peaptJ  f  ma&jxe  ^epm  mom j 
^eap.  o^  fe  hi  fopneah  mib-ealle  popj'lejene  ;]  poppopbene 
psepan  on  »;]>epe  healpe.  f  hi  mib  nanmn  ]>mje  ne  mihtan 
jepemebe  pyp^an.  s&p  "Sapa  Romana  pip.  mib  hiopa  cilbum. 
ypnenbe  psepan  ^eman^  )?am  jepeohte.  ^  hypa  p»bepum  pa&pon 
to  potum  peallenbe.  j  bibbenbe  f  hi.  pop  ^apa  cilba  lupan.  ]>s&f 
jepinnep  pumne  enbe  jebyben : .  8pa  peopChce  ^  ppa  milbehce 
pa&p  Romebuph  on  ppuman  ^ehal^ob  mib  bpotJop  blobe.  *]  mib 
fpeopa.  ^  mib  Romulupep  eame  Numetopep.  fone  he  eac 
opploh.  fa  he  cyninjc  p»p.  •]  hym  pylp  py8^an  to  f aem  pice 
penjc : . 

Dup  jebletpobe  Romulup  Romana  pice  on  ppuman.  mib  hip 
bpotSop  blobe  fone  peall.  ^  mib  "Sapa  jyeopa  blobe  fa  cypican. 
^  mib  hip  eamep  blobe  f  pice.  "3  pi^^an  hip  a^enne  ppeop 
to  beaSe  beppac.  pa  he  hme  to  him  appeon.  ;)  him  ^ehet  f  he 
hip  pice  pi^  hine  bselan  polbe.  ;]  hme  unbep  fa&m  opploh ;  •  pe 
"Sa  Romulup  a&ptep  "Sypan  unbeppenj  Einmenpa  jepmn.  fapa 
buphpapana.  popt^on  fe  he  tSa-jyt  lytel  lanb-pice  ha&pbe. 
butan  ]>»pe  bypij  anpe;-  Fop^on  pe  Romulup  "3  ealle 
Romepape  o^pum  polcum  unpeopiSe  pa&pon.  poptSon  pe  hi  on 
cnihthabe  pa&pan  o^pa  manna  nyblinjap ;  •  Da  hi  pa  hs&pbon 
dmnenpa  pa  buph  ymbpeten.  -j  pa&p  mycelne  hunjep  polienbe 
pa&pan.  pa  jecpa&ban  hy.  f  him  leoppe  paspe.  f  hi  on  t$8&iQ 
ypm^um  hiopa  lip  jeenbabe.  ponne  hi  pa&t  jepmn  popletan. 
otS^e  ppitS  ^enaman;*  pi  p»p  pa  pinnenbe  psepan.  o'8  hi  t$a 
buph  abpa&con.  -}  a&ptep  pa&m  pi^  tSa  lanbleobe  on  aelce  healpe. 
unabbnnenlice  pinnenbe  psepan.  o'S  hi  psep  ymbutan  h»p- 
bon  mone^a  bypij  be^itene ;  • 

!Kc  pa  cyninjap.  "Se  septep  Romulupe  picpeban.  paepan  popcutS- 
pan  'J  eapjpan  ponne  he  psepe.  ;]  psem  polcum  latSpan  "3 
unjetaeppan.  o^pa&t  Tapcuiniup.  pe  pe  aep  ymb  paebon.  pe 
hiopa  eallpa  ppacotSopt  paep.  a&jpep  je  eapjopt.  je  ppaenopt.  je 
opepmobijapt ;  •  Calle  papa  Romana  pip.  pa  pe  he  mihte.  he 
to  jeli^e  jenybbe.  ^  hip  puna  jepapobe.  f  he  la&j  mib  Latmup 
pipe.  Lucpetie  hatte.  Bputupep  ppeoptop.  pa  hi  on  pypbe  pae- 
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men  to  give  them  their  daughters  for  wives,  and  they  refused 
their  prayer;  yet  they  got  them  against  their  will  by  treachery, 
whilst  they  intreated  their  assistance  that  they  might  the 
more  easily  sacrifice  to  their  gods ;  when  they  had  complied 
with  this,  they  took  them  for  wives,  and  would  not  restore  them 
to  their  fethers !  On  account  of  that  there  was  a  very  great 
war  for  many  a  year,  until  they  were  almost  all  slain  and 
destroyed  on  either  side,  so  that  they  could  not  by  any  means 
be  reconciled,  before  the  wives  'of  the  Eomans  with  their 
children  ran  amongst  the  combatants,  and  fell  at  their  fathers' 
feet,  and  intreated,  that  for  love  of  their  children  they  would 
put  an  end  to  the  war.  So  worthily  and  so  mildly  was  the 
city  of  £ome  first  hallowed  with  the  blood  of  a  brother  and  of 
their  fathers-in-law,  and  of  Eomulus's  grandfather,  Numitor, 
whom  he  also  slew  whilst  he  was  king,  and  himself  succeeded 
to  the  kingdom ! 

Thus  did  Eomulus  at  first  bless  the  empire  of  Eome :  the 
wall  with  his  brother's  blood,  and  the  temples  with  the  blood  of 
their  fathers-in-law,  and  the  kingdom  with  his  grandfather's ; 
and  afterwards  treacherously  put  to  death  his  own  father-in- 
law,  when  he  enticed  him  to  him  and  promised  to  divide  his 
kingdom  with  him,  and  under  that  [pretext]  slew  him.  Afber 
this,  Eomulus  made  war  against  the  CaBninenses,  because  he 
had  as  yet  little  land-dominion,  but  only  the  cit]^.  The  Eo- 
mans  were  despised  by  other  nations,  because  in  their  boy- 
hood they  had  Deen  slaves  to  others.  Now  when  they  had 
besieged  the  town  of  CsBnina,  and  were  suffering  greatly  from 
hunger,  they  said  that  they  had  rather  end  their  lives  in 
those  miseries,  than  abandon  the  war,  or  accept  peace.  They 
then  continued  the  war  there,  tiQ  they  took  the  town,  and 
after  that  they  warred  incessantlv  with  the  people  of  the 
country  on  every  side,  till  they  had  acquired  many  cities 
thereabout. 

But  the  kings  who  reigned  after  Eomulus,  were  more  de- 
praved and  wicked  than  he  was,  and  more  hateful  and  noxious 
to  the  people  ;  till  Tarquin,  of  whom  we  have  before  spoken, 
who  was  the  most  detestable  of  them  all,  the  most  depraved, 
the  most  libidinous,  the  proudest.  He  debauched  all  the  Eo- 
man  women  that  he  could,  and  allowed  his  son  to  Ue  with 
CoUatinus's  wife,  named  Lucretia,  the  sister  of  Brutus, 
while  they  were  engaged  in  war,  although  they  were  the  most 
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pon.  j^eah  lu  Romana  l^ymufte  p»pon  to  )»m  cymn^el* 
pio  ]»  Luqietie  liy  fylpe  pop  tSaom  acpealbel*  Da  psec 
Latinuf.  hype  -peijii,  ^eahfobe.  "^  Bputnif.  hype  bpo^op.  ]» 
fofilffcon  hi  f$a  pypbe.  )^  hi  bepDcan  fceolban.  3  ^a  hi  h&m. 
coman.  {la  abps^ibon  hy  8&j)>ep  ^e  ]K>iie  cyninj.  ^e  hif  pmu. 
je  ealle  iSa  ]w  ]>»p  cjne-cyim^  pflfrpan.  op  ^y  pice  mib- 
eaUe ;  •  pun  y&  Romane  a&ptep  ^8&m  imbep-latteopaf  ^ep et- 
can.  fe  hi  Conpulap  heton.  f  hiopa  pice  heolbe.  an  S^^*  ^^ 
man** 


nL 

iEptep  ^9&m  pe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  pa&p  t:pa  htmb  pintpa 
3  peopep.  f  8&t  Bpucup  p»p  popma  conpul  *  •  Romulup .  hiopa 
popma  cyninj.  ^  Bputup.  heopa  popma  conpul.  jnipbon  emn 
pet$e ;  •  Romulup  ploh  hip  bpotSop.  3  hip  earn.  "■}  hip  ppeop. 
Bpucup  ploh  hip  pp  puna.  "]  hip  pipep  tpejen  bpo^pa.  pop^an 
J>e  hy  pppaecon  }>a&c  hic  betepe  ps&pe.  ^a&t  Romane  ept  heopa 
cyne-cynne  onpengon.  ppa  hy  a&p  ha&pbon.  pop  t5am  he  hy  het 
^ebmban.  ^  bq:opan  eallum  f  am  poke  mib  bepman  ppmjan.  *] 
py^^San  mib  »xum  hypa  heapob  op-aceoppan ;  •  Tapcmnup  J>a. 
fe  a&p  Romana  cyninj  pa&p.  appeon  Tupcea  cymnj  hun  on 
pultum.  Poppenna  p»p  hacen.  f  he  pe  eatS  mihce  pmnan  pitS 
Bputupe.  ^  piS  eallum  Romanum**^  pe  ]?a  Bputup  jecp»t5 
anpij  pits  fa&ne  cymnj.  embe  heopa  peonbpcipe.  ac  him 
Tapcmnup  otSepne  tSejn  on^ean  penbe.  3!ppunpep.  punu 
faep  opepmobijan.  "j  heopa  J>a&p  a&^}>ep  ot5epne  opploh'- 
iEpep  J?am  Poppenna  j  Tapcumup.  fa  cymnjap.  embpaetan 
Romebuph.  '^  hy  eac  bejeaton  J?s&p.  jip  ODutiup  na&pe.  an  man 
op  pa&pe  bypij.  he  hy  mib  hip  popbum  jeejpobe.  fa  hy  hine 
^epenjon  I  •  pa  pineban  hy  hine  mib  J>am  f  s&t  hy  hip  hanb 
bs&pnbon.  anne  pnjep  "3  anne.  "]  hme  pecjan  heton.  hu 
pda  papa  manna  y»]ie.  J>e  yi6  pam  cynmje  Tapcume  ppitJopc 
pi?5pacen  ha&pbe.  y&  he  pa&t  pecjan  nolbe.  fa  ahpobon  hi  hme. 
hu  pela  p»p  ppylcepa  manna  ps&pe  ppylce  he  paep.  fa  pa&be  he 
heom.  fast  fa&p  pela  fapa  manna  ps&pe.  'j  eac  jeppopen 
ha&pbon  faet  hy  otSep  popleopan  polban.  otSt5e  heopa  ajen  hp . 
o^tSe  Poppennep.  fa&p  cymnjep ;  •  Da  f  a&t  fa  Poppenna  jehypbe. 
he  faet  petl  3  fa&t  jepinn  mib-ealle  poplet.  fe  he  a&p  fpeo 
pmtep  bpeojenbe  pa&p ;  • 
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illustrious  of  the  Eomans  [next]  to  the  king^.  Por  this 
Lucretia  then  killed  herself.  When  Collatinus,  her  hus- 
band, and  Brutus,  her  brother,  heard  this,  they  left  the 
army  which  they  were  appointed  to  command,  and  when 
they  came  home  they  drove  both  the  king  and  his  ^on,  and 
all  l^ere  who  wCTe  of  royal  race,  altogether  from  the  king- 
dom. After  this  the  Bomans  appointed  under-leaders,  whom 
they  called  Consuls,  who  should  hold  the  goTemment,  one 
year  one  man. 

III. 

After  that  the  city  of  Borne  had  been  built  two  hundred 
and  four  years,  Brutus  was  the  first  consul.  Bomulus,  their 
first  king",  and  Brutus,  their  first  consuL  were  equally  cruel. 
Somuluf  slew  Us  bother,  and  Ms  ^dfat^r,  Ld  hk 
fether-in-law  ;  Brutus  slew  his  five  sons  and  his  wife's  two 
brothers,  because  they  said  it  would  be  better  that  the  Bo- 
mans  received  their  royal  race  again,  as  they  had  before.  For 
this  he  ordered  them  to  be  bound  and  scourged  with  rods, 
before  all  the  people,  and  then  to  have  their  heads  cut  off  with 
axes.  Tarquin  then,  who  had  before  been  king  of  the  Bomans, 
induced  the  king  of  the  Etruscans,  named  Porsena,  to  assist 
him,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  make  war  against  Brutus 
and  against  all  the  Bomans.  Brutus  then  offered  single 
combat  against  the  king  for  their  enmity ;  but  Tarquin  sent 
against  him  another  officer,  Aruns  the  son  of  the  proud 
[tyrant],  and  each  of  these  there  slew  the  other.  After- 
wards the  kings,  Porsena  and  Tarquin,  besieged  Bome,  and 
they  would  also  have  taken  it,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mucins, 
a  man  of  the  city ;  he  terrified  them  with  his  words  when  they 
had  taken  him  prisoner.  They  then  tortured  him  by  burning 
his  hand,  one  finger  after  another,  and  commanded  him  to 
say  how  many  men  there  were  of  those  who  had  most  strongly 
declared  agamst  king  Tarquin.  When  he  would  not  say 
that,  they  asked  him  how  many  of  such  men  as  he  was  there 
were  ?  Then  said  he  to  them,  that  there  were  many  of  those 
men,  and  who  had  also  sworn  either  to  lose  their  own  Uvea,  or 
to  kill  king  Porsena.  When  Porsena  heard  that,  he  aban- 
doned the  siege,  and  the  war  altogether,  which  he  had  been 
carrying  on  for  three  years. 
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IV. 

iEpcep  "Sam  p»f  ])»t  Sabmifce  ^epmn. ;]  him  Romana  ]>8et/ 
jTyiSe  onbp»benbe  p»pon.  "^  him  ^efetton.  ]>»t  hyjia  an  latteop 
paepe  ]>omie  hjTia  conpil.  ]>8&ne  fe  hy  Tictatopef  heton^.  •]  hi 
mib  fam  tictatope  mycehie  pje  haepbon;*      iEptep    pam 
Romane  betpux  him  pylpum.  pa  pican  menn  "j  ]>a  eapmpan. 
mycel  jepmn  up-ahopan.  "j  him  ]>8&t  to  lan^pumpe  ppace  come. 
p«p  hi  )?e  hpa^op  ne  jep emeb  ne  pupbon '.  •     On  J)am  bajum 
paepon  pa  ms&ftan  un^etima  on  Romanmn.  9&^]>ep  ^e  on 
hunjpe.  ^e  on  man-cpeahne.  unbeji  ])am  tpam  conpulum.  Tita 
3  Pubha  hatton.  ^  hy  heopa  ^epeohta  J>a  hpile  hy  jepepton. 
])eah  h^  p»f  hun^pep  'j  pa&p  man-cpeahnep  ne  mihtan.  ac  ]>a 
menijpealban    ypm'Sa    pa    pepi^an    buph    ppy^e    bpocijenbe 
paepon;,.      iEp^am  pe  peo  pol  jeenbob  pa&pe.  Ueijencep  ^ 
Gtpufci.  ]>a  leoba.  pifj  Romanum  ^epmn  up-ahopon.  '^  pi's  "paia. 
tpam  conpulum.  ODapcupe  "^  Ixneape.  ^  pa  Romane  him  on^ean 
popan.  3  heom  betpeonum  a^ap  jeppopon.  paet  heopa  nan  nolbe 
ept   eapb  jepecan.   butan  hi   pje  ha&pbon;»      Da&p  pa&pon 
Romane  ppa  ppy^e  popplajene.  peah  hy  pje  h»pbon.  j^s&t  hypa 
an  conpul.  pe  heom  to  lape  peapS.  poppoc  paene  tpiumphan. 
J?e  him  man  on  jean  bpohte.  fa  he  hampeapb  pa&p.  "^  paebe  faet 
hy  haepbon  bet  jepyphte  f  him  man  mib  heope  onjean  come, 
ponne  mib  tpiumphan ;  •      Da&t  hy  tpiumphan  heton.  f  paep 
ponne  hy  hpylc  pole  mib  jepeohte  opepcumen  ha&pbon.  ponne 
pa&p  heopa  feap.   pa&t  pceolbon  ealle  hypa  penatap   cuman 
onjean  hypa  conpulap.  a&ptep  J>am  jepeohte.  pyx  mila  ppam 
pa&pe  bypij.  mib  cpaet-paene.  mib  jolbe  'j  mib    jimptanum 
jeppaetpebnm. "}  hi  pceolbon  bpmjan  peopep-petep.  tpa  hpite. 
f  onne  hi  hampeapb  popon.  f  onne  pceolbon  hyjia  penatap  piban 
on  cpaat-pa&nmn  pit$-a&ptan  pam  conpilum.  j  fa  menn  bepopan 
him  bpypan  jebunbene.  pe  faBp  jepanjene  paepon.  faet  heopa 
ma&p^a  pceolbon  pe  ppymhcpan  beon ;  •     !Sc  fonne  hy  hpylc 
pole  butan  jepeohte  on.  hypa  jepealb  jenybbon.  fonne  hy 
hampeapb  pa&pon.  ponne  pceolbe  him  man  bpinjan  onjean.  op 
J?a&pe  bypij.  cpa&t-paen.  pe  paep  mib  peolppe  jejypeb.  ■;)  a&lcep 
cynnep  peopep-petep  peop  an.  heopa  conpulum  to  ma&p'6e> 
Da&t  pa&p  ponne  tpiumpheum;-       Romulup  jepette  aepepc 
manna  penatum.  fa&t  pa&p  an  hunb  manna,  feah  heopa  a&ptep 
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IV. 

After  that  was  the  Sabine  war,  which  the  Bomans  greatly 
dreaded,  and  decreed  that  they  would  have  one  leader,  who 
should  be  above  their  consul,  whom  they  called  a  Dictator,  and 
with  that  dictator  they  had  a  great  victory.  After  this  the 
Bomans  among  themselves,  the  rich  men  and  the  poorer, 
raised  a  great  war,  and  which  would  have  come  to  a  length- 
ened vengeance,  if  they  had  not  quickly  been  reconciled.  In 
those  days  were  the  greatest  misfortunes  on  the  Romans,  both 
by  famine  and  pestilence,  under  the  two  consuls,  called  Titus 
and  Publius ;  and  they  rested  the  while  jfrom  their  battles, 
though  they  could  not  from  the  hunger  and  the  plague ;  but 
these  manifold  miseries  continued  to  afflict  the  distressed  city. 
Before  the  pestilence  was  ended,  the  Veientes  and  Etrusci 
raised  up  war  against  the  Bomans,  and  against  the  two  con- 
suls, Marcus  and  G-neus ;  and  the  Bomans  marched  against 
them,  and  swore  oaths  among  themselves  that  none  of  them 
would  again  seek  their  country,  unless  they  had  victory. 
There  were  the  Bomans  so  terribly  slaughtered,  though  they 
had  the  victory,  that  the  one  of  their  consuls  who  was  left 
refused  the  triumph,  which  was  brought  to  meet  him,  when 
he  returned  homewards,  and  said  that  they  would  have  done 
better  to  have  met  him  with  lamentation  than  with  a  triumph. 
What  they  called  a  triumph,  that  was  when  they  had  over- 
come any  people  in  war,  it  was  then  their  custom  that  after 
the  war  all  their  senators  should  meet  their  consuls  six 
miles  from  the  city  with  a  chariot,  ornamented  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,  and  should  bring  four-footed  [cattle], 
two  of  them  white,  when  they  proceeded  homewards :  then 
should  their  senators  ride  in  chariots  behind  the  consuls, 
and  drive  before  them  the  men  that  had  been  captured, 
that  their  glory  might  be  the  grander.  But  when  they 
had  reduced  any  nation  under  their  power  without  fighting, 
when  they  were  on  their  return  home,  then  they  were 
met  by  a  chariot  ornamented  with  silver,  and  one  of  every 
kind  of  four-footed  cattle,  in  honour  to  their  consuls. 
That  then  was  a  triumph.  Bomulus,  first  of  men,  esta- 
blished the  senate,  that  was  a  hundred  men,  although  after  a 
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fyjifce  p»pe  |>peo  bunb ;  •  Da  p»pon  f;yinble  binnan  Rome- 
bjTu^  pum^enbe.  Co  "Sail  f  hy  heopa  p»b-]>ealicepaf  ps&pon.  3 
confulaf  fetcon.  3  ymc  ealle  Romane  him  hyjifumebon.  "j  ]Miet: 
hi  bepifton  eaU  f  hcjenbe  peoh  unbep  anum  hpofe.  )>aet  hi 
bc^eaton.  ai86e  on  jafok.  o0f$e  on  b^^nje.  ^  h;^  hit  fy1$6au 
mihton  him  eaUum  jema&nehce  to  n^rte  jebon.  }wm  ]^  )«}i 
bueon  1>eo]^me  p»pon ;  •  Da  conpilaf .  )»e  on  )mm  bajnm 
^»t  Sabmifce  jepnn  nnbeppen^on.  ]»e  man  hec  eall  hypa  cyim 
Fabiane.  popiSan  hit  ealpa  Romana  nnlicopc  p»f  "j  cpasfc* 
ejoft ;  •  Nu  jyt  to  bs&je  hit  if  on  leotSum  pinjen.  hp^lcne 
bemm  hi  Romanum  ^epeoDan  :>  €ac  )mm  mane^a  ea  fynbon 
be  naman  nemnebe.  pop  )mm  ^epeohte.  "^  eac  ]>a  jeata.  fe  hi 
nt  op  Romebypij  to  ]>am  ^epeohte  pepbon.  him  man  a  ^epceop 
fA  naman  fe  hy  ^^  habba'S^ ;  •  iEptep  fsm.  Romane  capon 
)^eo  hunb  cempena  "3  pyx  cempan.  'P  pceolbon  to  anpv^e 
^an^an  pi9  ppa  pehi  &bina.  "^  ^etpupebon  f  hi  mib  heopa 
cps&ptum  pceolbon  p^e  ^epeohtan.  ac  8abim.  mib  heopa 
peappum.  hi  ealle  ]>8&p  opplojon.  butan  »inm.  pe  f  la^ppell  aet 
ham  ^ebobobel*  Ns&p  na  on  Romane  anmn.  acppahiton 
pceop-leo^mn  pimjen  ip.  ]>»t  ^^eonb  ealne  mibban^eapb  piepe 
capu.  3  jepinn.  "^  eje!* 

Ijpup.  Peppa  cynm^.  ]>e  pe  »p  beppan  psebon.  )^  hpile 
]>e  g^bmi  "]  Romane  pannon  on  ]>am  peft-bsele.  ]m  hpile 
pann  he  s&^J'ep  je  on  8ci'8t$ije  ^e  on  Inbie.  66  he  h»pbe 
m»ft  ealne  yxne  eapt-bs&l  apept.  "j  »ptep  Jmm  pypbe 
^el»bbe  to  Babylonia.  )>e  fa  pele^e  p»p  ^onne  »ni j  ohep. 
buph.  ac  hme  Irtuibep  peo  ea  lan^e  jelette  Jwep  opep-pa&pelbep. 
pop^am  })e  )>»p  pcipa  ns&pon!*  p»t  ip  eallpa  peppcpa 
psetepa  ms&pt.  butan  €appate  :•  Da  jebeotobe  an  hip  )M&^ena 
f  he  mib  punbe  fa  ea  opeppapan  polbe  mib  tpam  tjucenum. 
ac  hine  pe  jrpeam  popbpap ;  •  Da  ^ebeotobe  Eipup  f  he  hip 
f  ejen  on  hype  ppa  ^ej^ecan  polbe.  fa  he  ppa  ^am  peapS  on 
hip  mobe.  "^y^  yn.  ea  ^ebol^en.  fset  hi  mihton  pipmenn  be 
heopa  cneope  opeppaban.  f»p  heo  »p  pSBp  ny^n  inila  bpab. 
fonne  heo  plebe  pa&p*.«  Pe  J>«Bt  mib  ba&bum  jels&fte.  "^  hi 
up-poplet  on  peopep  himb  ea.  '^  on  pyxtij  ea.  "j  p]^an  mib  hip 
pypbe  fSBp  opeppop  "3  »ptep  f am  6appate  fa  ea.  peo  ip  ma&pt 
eallpa  peppcpa  p»tepa.  ^  ip  ypnenbe  "Suph  mibbepeapbe  Baby- 
Ionian  buph.  he  hy  eac  mib  jebelpe  on  mem^e  ea  upp-poplet. 
3  p5^tSan  mib  eallum  hip  poke  on  f »pe  ea-^nj.  on  fa  buph 
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time  there  were  three  Inmdred  of  them.  These  always  dwelt 
within  the  city  of  Borne,  that  they  might  be  their  counsellors, 
and  appoint  tne  consuls,  and  that  all  the  Bomans  might  obej^ 
them,  and  that  they  might  have  the  care  of  all  the  treasure* 
under  one  roof,  which  they  got  either  Uy  taxes  or  from  plun- 
der, that  they  might  afterwards  employ  it  in  common  for  the 
benefit  of  all  who  were  not  in  a  state  of  slavery.  The  consuls, 
who  in  those  days  undertook  the  Sabine  war,  were  of  the  race, 
all  of  which  were  called  the  Fabian,  because  it  was  the  moat 
eminent  of  all  the  Bomans,  and  the  most  strenuous.  iN'ow  yet 
to  this  day  it  is  sung  in  ballads  what  a  loss  they  were  to  the 
Bomans.  Many  rivers,  too,  are  named  after  tneir  name,  on 
account  of  that  contest,  and  also  the  gates,  out  of  which  they 
went  from  Borne  to  that  war,  have  ever  since  borne  the  names 
which  they  yet  have.  After  this  the  Bomans  chose  three 
hundred  and  six  champions,  who  should  go  to  combat  so  many 
Sabines,  trusting  that  they  with  their  might  would  gain  the 
victory ;  but  the  8abines,  with  their  stratagems,  slew  them  all 
save  one,  who  announced  the  sad  tidings  at  home.  Not  alone 
among  the  Bomans,  but,  as  it  is  sung  in  poems,  throughout 
all  the  world,  there  was  care,  and  war,  and  terror. 

Cyrus,  the  king  of  the  Peredans,  as  we  before  said,  while 
the  Sabines  and  Bomans  were  warring  in  the  west,  was  at 
the  same  time  warring  both  in  Scythia  and  in  India,  until 
he  had  laid  waste  almost  all  the  eastern  parts,  and  afberwards 
led  an  army  to  Babylon,  which  was  then  more  opulent  than 
any  other  city ;  but  the  river  Gyndes  long  prevented  his 
crossing,  because  there  were  no  ships  there.    That  is  of  all 
fresh  waters  the  greatest  except  the  Euphrates.    Then  one 
of  his  officers  dechffed  that  he  would  cross  the  river  by  swim- 
ming with  two  "tyncens,"  but  the  stream  carried  him  away. 
Cyrus  then  threatened  that  he  would  so  avenge  his  officer  on 
it  (as  he  was  so  exasperated  in  his  mind  and  angry  with  the 
river),  that  women  might  wade  over  it,  [the  water  only  reach- 
ing] to  their  knees,  wh»^  it  before  was  nine  miles  broad,  when 
it  was  flood.    .That  he  made  good  by  deeds,  and  drew  it  off 
in  four  hundred  and  sixfy  rivers,  and  then  with  his  army 
crossed  over,  and  afterwards  the  river  Euphrates,  which  is  the 
greatest  of  all  fi?esh  waters,  and  runs  through  the  middle  of 
the  dij  of  Babylon :  this  he  also  by  digsing  drew  off  into 
many  rivers,  and  afterwards  with  all  his  folk  proceeded  in 
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papenbe  psep.  3  hi  ^epa&hte;*  8pa  un^el$]:ebLc  if  sem^uin 
men  f  to  fec^anne.  hu  »ni^  man  mihte  fpylce  buph 
.  jepypcan.  fpylce  j*eo  pa&f.  o68e  epc  abpecan  :• 

Nembpa^  fe  enc  on^an  »peft  timbpian  Babilonia.  "3  Nmuf 
fe  cynm^  »ptep  him.  *]  Samepamif  hip  cpen  hi  jeenbabe  a&ptep 
him  on  mibbepepbum  hyjie  pice :  •  8eo  buph  p»f  jetimbpab 
on  plbum  lanbe.  "3  on  fpitSe  emnum. ")  heo  p»f  fpiSe  pa&jeji  on 
CO  locianne.  3  heo  fxy  fpi^e  pihce  peopeppcyre.  3  faep  peallep 
mycelnypp  j  pa&ptnypp  ip  unjelypebhc  to  pec^enne.  -p  ip  -p  he  ip 
L.  elna  bpab.  ^  II.  hunb  elna  heah.  "3  hip  ymb^^anj  ip  hunb- 
peopanti^  mila.  3  peope^an  beel  anpe  mile.  "3  he  ip  jepopht  op 
ti^elan.  "3  op  eoptS-cypepan.  3  ymbutan  fone  peaJl  ip  peo  m»pta 
bic.  on  fam  ip  ypnenbe  pe  unjepochcopta  ptpeam.  -3  piSucan 
^am  bice  ip  ^epopht  tpe^pa  elna  heah  peall.  3  bupan  ]>am 
mapan  pealle.  opep  eallne  J^one  ymbjonj.  he  ip  mib  pcs&nenum 
pi  jhupum  bepopht : .  8eo  ylce  buph  Babylonia,  peo  f  e  ms&pt 
pa&p  ^  a&pept  ealpa  bup^a.  peo  ip  nu  l»pc  "3  peptapc.  Nu  peo 
buph  ppylce  ip.  fe  »p  pa&p  eallpa  peopca  p»ptapc  "3  punboplicopt. 
J  msepapt.  ^ehce  "3  heo  jnejie  to  bypne  aptealb  eallum  mibban- 
eapbe.  "3  eac  ppylce  heo  pylp  pppecenbe  py  to  eallum  mancynne. 
•3  cpe^e.  Nu  ic  fup  jehpopen  eom.  "3  apej-^epiten.  hpa&t  je 
ma^on  on  me  on^itan  "3  oncnapan.  f  ^e  nanuht  mib  eop  nab- 
bat$  paeptep  ne  ptpan^ep  '^te  ]>uphpunian  m8&;^e ;  • 

On  )7am  ba^um  'pe  Eipup.  Peppa  cyn^.  Babylonia  abpa&c.  ]>a 
pa&p  Epoepup.  pe  Li^a  cyninj.  mib  pypbe  ^epapen  Babylomum  to 
pulnmie.  ac  )>a  he  pipte  f  hy  him  on  nanimi  pultume  beon  ne 
mihte.  3  f  peo  buph  abpocen  pa&p.  he  him  hampeapb  pepbe.  to 
hip  a^enum  pice.  "3  him  Eipup  pa&p  a&ptep-pyhjenbe  66  he  hine 
jepenj  ;)  opploh : .  Onb  nu  upe  cpiptene  Romana  bepppyct5. 
f  hfiie  peaUap  pop  ealbun^e  bpopnian.  nala&p  na  popt5am  ]>e  hio 
mib  pophepjunje  ppa  jebypmepab  pa&pe.  ppa  Babylonia  pa&p.  ac 
heo  pop  hype  cpiptenbome  nu  ^  ip  jepcylb.  f  8&j)>ep  je  heo 
pylp.  je  hype  anpealb.  ip  ma  hpeopenbe  pop  ealbbome.  Jwnne  op 
a&nijep  cynmj^ep  niebe : . 

iEptep  $am  Lipup  ^ela&bbe  pypbe  on  Sci'StSie.  "3  him  )>a&p  an 
jionj  cyning  mib  pypbe  on^ean  pop.  "3  hip  mobop  mib  him. 
Damapip ;  •  Da  Eipup  pop  opep  f  lanb-^ema&pe.  opep  pa  ea  pe 
hatte  Spaxip.  him  pa&p  pe  jeonja  cynmj  pa&p  opep-pa&pelbep 
poppypnan  myhte.  ac  he  poptJam  nolbe.  py  he  mib  hip  polce 
^etpupabe  ^  he  hine  beppican  mihte.  py^tSan  he  binnan  pam  je- 
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the^  bed  of  tbe  river  on  to  the  city  and  took  it.  So  incrediUe 
is  it  for  any  man  to  say  how  any  man  could  build  such  a  city 
as  that  was,  or  again  capture  it ! 

Nisnrod  the  giant  first  began  to  build  Babylon,  and  Ninns 
the  king  after  him,  and  Semiramis,  his  ^een,  finished  it  afber 
h^  m  the  middle  of  her  kingdom.  The  city  was  built  on 
the  campaign  land  and  on  yery  leyel  [ground],  and  it  was 
very  fair  to  lodk  on,  and  was  Tory  exactly  quadrangular,  and 
the  magnitude  and  strength  of  ma  wall  is  incredible  to  say, 
that  is,  that  it  is  fifty  eUs  broad,  and  two  hundred  ells  high, 
and  its  esreuit  is  seventy  miles  and  one  seventh  of  a  m^e, 
and  it  is  wrought  of  bricks  and  bitumen,  and  round  the  wall 
is  an  immense  ditch,  in  which  runs  a  most  unfordable  stream ; 
aad  withcmt  the  ditch  a  wall  is  constructed  two  eUs  high ; 
and  above  the  great  wall,  over  all  the  circumference,  it  is 
beset  with  stone  towers.  This  same  city  of  Babylon,  which 
was  the  greatest  and  first  of  all  cities,  is  now  the  least  and 
most  desolate.  I^ow  is  the  city  that  whilom  was  the  strong- 
est and  most  wondrous,  and  greatest  of  all  works,  like  as  if 
it  were  set  as  an  example  to  all  the  earth,  and  also  as  if  it 
were  speaking  to  all  mankind,  and  saying:  '^  Now  I  am  thus 
fallen  and  passed  away,  something  ye  may  learn  and  know 
irom  me :  that  ye  have  nothing  with  yourselves  that  is  firm  or 
strong  that  can  continue." 

In  those  days  that  Cyrus  the  king  of  Persia  took  Babylon, 
Croesus  the  king  of  Lydia  marched  with  an  army  to  aid 
Babylon.  But  when  he  found  that  he  could  be  of  no  help 
to  them,  and  that  the  city  was  taken,  he  turned  homewards 
to  his  own  kingdom,  and  Cyrus  followed  him  until  he  took 
him  prisoner,  and  slew  him.  And  now  our  Christian  Eome 
announces  that  her  waDs  are  decaying  fipom  age,  not  because 
she  has  been  so  maltreated  by  hostile  ravages  as  Babylon 
was ;  for  she,  for  her  Christianity,  is  yet  shielded,  so  that 
both  herself  and  her  power  are  falling  more  from  age  than 
by  the  violence  of  any  king. 

After  that  Cyrus  led  an  army  into  Scythia,  and  there  a  young 
king  encountered  him,  tc^ether  with  his  mother,  Tomyris. 
When  Cyrus  marched  over  the  frontier,  over  the  river  called 
the  Araris,  the  young  king  could  there  have  prevented  his 
crossing,  but  he  would  not,  because  he  trusted  that  with  his 
folk  he  might  circumvent  him,  after  he  was  within  the  con- 
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m»pe  psepe.  *]  pic-ftopa  name '.  •  Sc  )>a  Lipuj*  jeaxf obe  f  hine 
f e  S^on^a  cynin^  ]>»p  f ecan  polbe.  ^  eac  "^  |»ain  polce  felbfyne  'j 
\mcut$e  paepon  pinep  bpencap.  he  pop}mm  op  )»»pe  pic-jrope  apop 
on  ane  bi^e  ptope.  j  ))8&p  be»ptan  poplet  eall  f  J^aep  lit$ep  p»p  ^ 
ppetep.  'p  Jwi  pe  Jion^a  cyninj  ppiCop  m^^ccle  penenbe  psep  f  by  J>a- 
non  jdeonbe  paepon.  ponne  by  aenipie  ppicbom  cySan  bopptan.  ]ia 
by  b]t  pep  ppa  »menne  jemecton.  by  p»p  pa  mib  mycelpe  bk9- 
neppe.  buton  ^emetjun^e.  f  pm  bpmcenbe  ps&pon.  66  bi  beopa 
p]^lppa  lytel  jepealb  b»pbon.  be  pa  Eipup  by  ]y»p  bepypobe.  3  mib- 
ealle  ojjlob.  3  fjrtSSan  pep  papenbe  ]7»p  ]>8&p  cynmjep  mobop  nub 
pam  tpam  b»lum  )>ep  polcep  pani;^enbe  pa&p.  pa  be  ]>one  ppibban 
b»l  mib  pam  cymn^e  befpicen  bepbe ;  •  peo  ]>a.  peo  q?en  Dame- 
pip.  mib  mycelpe  ^opnun^e  ymb  pa&p  cymn jep  pleje.  b^e  puna. 
tSencenbe  paep.  bu  beo  bit  ^eppecan  mybte.  "^  f  eac  mib  baebum 
jelaepte.^'j  bype  pole  on  tpa  tobaelbe  8&^)>ep  je  pipmen  ^e  paep- 
neb-men.  popt$an  pe  peep  pipmen  peobta^.  ppa  pame  ppa  pa&pneb- 
men.  bio  mib  ]mm  bealpan  ba&le.  bepopan  pam  cynin^e  papenbe 
pa&p.  fpylce  beo  pleonbe  paepe.  66  bio  bine  jela&bbe  on  an  mycel 
plaeb.  J  pe  bealpa  ba&l  pa&p  Eipupe  a&ptep-pyb^enbe.  paap  peapt$ 
JCipup  opple^en. "}  tpa^  t$upenb  manna  mib  bim ; .  8eo  cpen  b^ 
)>a  pam  cymnje  ^  beapob  op-aceoppan.  ;j  bepyppan  on  anne 
c^lle.  pe  paep  apylleb  mannep  blobep.  "^  pup  cpaetS.  Du  pe  )>^rt- 
enbe  pa&pe  mannep  blobep  xxx.  pintpa.  bpmc  nu  t$me  pylle  ;• 


V. 

iEptep  ]?am  pe  Romebupb  jetimbpab  paep  tpa  bunb  pintpa 
^  uux.  -^te  Eambip  penj  to  Peppa  pice.  Ejpupep  punu,  j*e  nub 
pan  pe  be  ^fypte  opeppon.  jebybe  f  nan  ba&tSen  cynj  aep  ^ebon 
ne  boppte.  pa&t  paep  f  be  beopa  job-jj^lbum  eallum  pippoc. "]  by 
aeptep  )>am  mib- ealle  topeapp ; .  ^ptep  bim  pixabe  Dapiup. 
pe  apenbe  ealle  Spppije  ;)  Ealbei  ep  to  Peppeum.  pe  aep  ppam 
bim  jebojene  pa&pon ; .  iEftep  pam  be  pann  on  8citSt5ie.  aejfep 
je  pop  Eipupep  ple^e.  paej*  cynintep  bij-  maejej*.  ge  eac  poptJam 
J)e  bim  man  pa&p  pipep  poppjTinbe^ ; .  pip  bepep  paep  peopon  bunb 
]mpenba.  pa  be  on  Sci^tSie  pop.  bpa&pepe  pa  8cit$tSie  nolbon  bine 
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fines,  and  had  fixed  his  camp.  But  when  Cjrrus  was  informed 
that  the  young  king  would  seek  him  there,  and  also  that  po- 
tations of  wine  were  imcommon  and  unknown  to  the  people, 
he  marched  away  firom  his  encampment  into  a  secret  place, 
and  left  behind  aU  that  was  delicate  and  sweet ;  so  that  the 
young  king  imagined  much  more  that  they  were  fleeing  thence, 
than  that  they  durst  plan  any  deceit.  "When  they  found  it 
80  deserted  there,  they  then  with  great  joy  drank  the  wine 
without  moderation,  until  they  had  little  power  over  them- 
selves. Gyrus  then  there  entrapped  them,  and  slew  the 
whole  of  them,  and  then  marched  to  where  the  king's  mother 
with  two  parts  of  the  people  was  staying,  when  he  had  de- 
ceived the  third  part  with  the  king.  She  then,  the  queen 
Tomyris,  was  with  great  lamentation  thinking  of  the  death 
of  the  king  her  son,  [and]  how  she  might  avenge  it,  and  also 
made  that  good  by  deeds,  and  divided  her  people  in  two, 
both  women  and  males ;  because  there  the  women  fight  the 
same  as  the  males.  She  [then]  with  the  half  part  went 
before  the  king  as  if  she  were  fleeing,  until  she  had  led  him 
on  to  a  great  swamp,  while  the  [other]  half  was  following 
Cyrus.  There  was  Cyrus  slain  and  two  [hundred]  thousand 
men  with  him.  The  queen  then  commanded  the  king's  head 
to  be  cut  off  and  cast  into  a  leathern  vessel  that  was  filled 
with  man's  blood,  and  thus  said:  "Thou  who  hast  been 
thirsting  after  man's  blood  for  thirty  years,  drink  now  thy 
fin." 


V. 

After  the  city  of  Borne  had  been  built  two  hundred  and 
six  years,  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  succeeded  to  the  king- 
dom of  Persia,  who,  when  he  had  conquered  Egypt,  did  what 
no  heathen  king  before  durst  do,  that  was,  that  he  disowned 
all  their  idols,  and  afterwards  totally  destroyed  them.  After 
him  Darius  reigned,  who  reduced  all  the  Assyrians  and  Chal- 
deans again  imder  the  Persians,  who  had  previously  with- 
drawn from  them.  After  that  he  made  war  on  Scythia,  both 
on  account  of  the  slaying  of  Cyrus  his  kinsmen,  and  also  be- 
cause they  had  refused  mm  the  wife  [he  desired].  His  army 
was  seven  hundred  thousand  when  he  marched  to  Scythia ; 

x2 
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jef ecan  to  polc-^epeolice.  ac  )K>niie  hy  ^eonb  "f^  lanb  Cofafiene 
p»p<m.  hi  ]K>ime  hy  plocm»lum  f lojon :  •  Da  psspon  )»a  P^fe 
mib  pam  fpyi^e  jee^fobe.  -3  eac  onbpeboii  ^  man  ]«  bfi^^c^e 
poppypcean  polbe.  ]^  aet  )mm  jemvpe  psBf .  ^  hjr  fjrStSan  n^^ftan 
hu  hy  f9jaxm  comon :  •  pe  )«  f e  cyn^.  aeptep  ]Mim  ]>e  hif  pole 
fpi^  popj-l^^a  fasf .  ]^fl^  poplec  hnmb-eahtaiti^  ]iupenba  be- 
»ftaii  him.  f  hy  )»8Bp  )'&-S!^  ^^^S  Fiu^*n  f ceolbAn.  ^  he  fylp 
yinon  ^epat  on  ^  laaj^an  Spam.  -}  hy  pphepjobe.  *}  fy^^aa 
on  QOaecebomam.  ")  on  lonaf.  Cpeca  leobe.  "}  fh  hi  buta 
opephep^obe.  -|  pop  fyt^iSan  jcypp  on  Ipecaf .  -3  j^n  up-ahop 
fits  jSthenienfq*.  f<^6am  ft  hie  GOasceboniam  on  pidtmne 
p»pon:.  Bona  fpa  !Sthemenf e  |np:;en  f  Dapiuf  h^  mib  2^ 
peohte  f ecan  polbe.  hi  acupon  enbleopm  )n:qfenb  manna.  "^  hnra 
on^ean  ppan.  3  ]K>ne  cynm^  set  )wpe  bone  metcon  ]ie  men 
h»t^Q[)opotdiome  I  •  peopa  latt^eop  p»f  hacen  peqjeuf .  fe 
pa&f  mib  hif  b»bum  pielpa  ]>onne  he  ms&^enef  hiepbe.  f  e  ;^e- 
pophce  myoelne  bom  on  6am  ^eptobsce,  ]w  peapS  q»  hunb 
Jmfenba  Pepfea  ojjle^en. "}  $a  o§pe  ^eflymeb  >  Da  ejt;  haapbe 
he  frypbe  ^c^ab^ob  on  Pepfeum,  ^  f  ppecan  ]H>hte.  fa  ^epoffi 
he:> 

2(|rep  him  pen^  hif  funu  to  Peppea  pice.  Xepsf .  "j  f  ^^nn 
f  hif  fssbep  aftealbe.  he  bijdhoe  pop  )iam  pip  ^eap  f cipK 
pophte.  ^  pultum  ^ejabepobe  >  Da  ps&p  mib  him  an  ppaoccea 
op  L»cebemoma.  Dpeca  buph«  f  e  p»f  haten  Damepab.  f  e  p 
pacn  to  hif  cyt$t$e  jebobabe.  '}  hit  on  annm  bpebe  i^at.  3 
fytStSan  mib  peaxe  bepophte!*  Xepxif.  ]>a  he  an  Ejiecaf  pop. 
h»pbe  hif  a^enef  polcef  viu.  c.  ]>ufenba.  ^  he  hs&pbe  op 
oi$pum  tSeobum  abeben  uu.  c.  m.  ;]  he  h»pbe  fcipa  ]?8&pa 
mycclena  buhnima  an.  M.  ;]  u.  hunb.  j  ]>8&pa  fcipa  p»pon 
ill.  M.  fe  heopa  mete  ba&pon.  ^  eallef  hif  hepef  pa&f  fpylc 
nn^met  f  mon  eaSe  qyeSon  mihte  ^  hit  panbop  pe&pe  hpap 
hy  lanbef  haepbon.  ^  hy  mihton  on-^^cian.  ot$5e  paetqiep  ^ 
hy  mihton  him  J'upft  op-abpincan.  fpa-]>eah  feo  un^emetdice 
menijeo  fmy  T^^cef  P^F  )^  y^P®  ^  opqipmnenne  fonne  heo 
1^  f^  nu  to  ^epimome  o150e  to  ^el^^panne '.  •  Leomtki.  L»cebe- 
monia  c^in^.  Iipeca  buph.  ha&pfc«  un.  ^upenb  manna.  ])a  he 
(MDi^ean  Xepxif  pop«  on  anum  ncappan  lanb-p»ftene.  "3  hma 
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howeyeri  tbe  Serbians  would  not  engage  with  bim  in  a 
general  battle,  but  wben  they  (the  Persians)  were  dispersed 
oyer  the  country,  they  then  slew  them  in  swarms.  The  Per- 
saans  were  tb^*eby  greatly  terror-stricken,  and  also  dreaded 
lest  they  should  de^oy  the  bridge  which  was  on  the  boun- 
dairy,  so  that  they  might  not  know  how  to  escape  &om 
thdoce.  The  king  then,  after  his  people  had  been  much 
slaughtered,  left  there  eighty  thousand  behind  him,  that  they 
might  yet  longer  carry  on  the  war  there,  and  himseJ^  departed 
thence  into  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  laid  it  waste,  and  afterwards 
into  Macedonia  and  lonia^  Greek  nations,  and  ravaged  both 
of  them ;  and  afterwaids  went  further  into  Gh-eece,  and  raised 
a  war  against  the  Athenians,  because  they  had  aided  the 
Macedonians.  As  soon  as  the  Athenians  knew  that  Darius 
would  make  war  on  them,  they  chose  eleven  thousand  men, 
and  marched  against  him,  and  found  the  king  at  the  moun- 
tain that  is  caUed  Marathon.  Their  leader  was  named 
Theseus,  who  was  bolder  in  his  deeds  than  [in  proportion  to] 
the  power  he  had.  He  gained  great  glory  in  that  battle : 
there  were  two  himdred  thousand  Persians  slain,  and  the 
others  put  to  flight.  When  again  he  (Darius)  had  gathered 
an  army  in  Persia,  and  would  avenge  it  (his  defeat),  he  died. 
After  hkn  his  son  Xerxes  succeeded  to  the  kingdom :  and 
for  the  war  that  his  father  had  undertaken,  he  secretly  for 
five  years  wrought  ships  and  gathered  aid.  There  was  with 
him  an  exile  from  Lacedaamon,  a  G-reek  city,  who  was  named 
Demaratus,  who  announced  that  device  to  his  country,  and 
wrote  it  on  a  board,  and  then  covered  it  over  with  wax. 
Xerxes,  when  he  marched  against  Greece,  had  of  his  own 
people  eight  hundred  thousand,  and  of  other  nations  he  had 
demanded  four  hxmdred  thousand ;  of  ships  he  had  of  those 
great  ^'  dulmuns  "  a  thousand  and  two  hundred,  and  of  ships 
that  bore  their  food  there  were  three  thousand ;  and  of  his 
whole  army  there  was  such  an  immense  number,  that  it  might 
easily  be  said,  that  it  was  a  wonder  where  they  could  have 
land  on  which  they  might  encamp,  or  water  that  they  might 
quench  their  thirst;  yet  was  the  immense  multitude  of 
people  more  easy  to  overcome  than  it  may  now  be  for  us 
to  count  or  to  oelieve.  Leonidas,  king  of  Lacedemonia,  a 
Greek  city,  had  four  thousand  men  when  he  matched  against 
Xerxes  in  a  narrow  land-pass,  and  there  withstood  him  with 
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J>«p  mib  jepeohce  pi"8p:ob ;  •  Xepxif  f  o^ep  pole  jrpa  fpi8e  pop- 
feah.  "^  he  axobe  hpet  fceolbe  8&t  fpa  lyclum  pepobe  mi^a 
piltum.  butan  ]>a  ane  ]>e  him  })8&p  »p  aboljen  pa&f  on  ]>a]n 
s&ppan  ^epeohte.  ^te  p»f  on  GDepothonia  ]>»pe  bune.  ac 
^epette  ya.  men  on  »nne  tpimian.  ]>e  mon  heopa  ma^ap  ep  on 
Bam  lanbe  ploh.  ■;)  pipte  f  hy  polbon  2;eopn  pulpan  beon  ^8&pe 
fpace  )>onne  o^pe  men.  j  hy  ppa  psepon  66  hf  ]>8&p  ealle 
maept  opple^ene  pupbon ;  •  Xepxip  ppitSe  him  ys,  op^mcenbum 
f  hip  pole  ppa  popple jen  p»p.  he  pylp  )>a  )?8Bp  copop.  mib 
eallum  )>am  mse^ene  ]7e  he  ]>»pto  ^els&ban  myhte.  "^  ]7a&p 
peohtenbe  psepon  in.  ba^ap.  o^  )>sepa  Peppea  pa&p  un^emek;Lc 
p»l  ^eplejen.  pe  het  ]7a  ps&t  ps&pte  lanb  utan  ymbpapan.  ^ 
him  man  pceolbe  on  ma  healpa  on-peohtan  )7onne  on  ane ;  • 
Leoni^a  f  )>a  jeaxpobe.  f  hme  mon  ppa  be])pybian  polbe.  he 
)>anon  apop.  "}  hip  pypbe  ^elaebbe  on  an  ofSeji  p»ptpe  lanb. 
1  )>aBp  ^epunobe  o'S  niht.  *]  him  ppam  apapan  het  ealle  ]>& 
buphpape.  })e  he  op  o^pum  lanbe  him  to  pultume  abeben 
hsepbe.  f  hi  heom  jepunbe  bupjan.  popSam  he  ne  u^e  f  s&m^ 
ma  polca  pop  tip  finjum  poppupbe.  ]?onne  he  pylp  mib  hip 
a^enpe  feobe.  Sc  he  fup  paep  pppecenbe  ^  ^eompienbe.  Nu 
pe  untpeo^enbhce  pitan  f  pe  upe  ajen  lip  poplsetan  pcolan.  pop 
)?am  un^emetlican  peonbpcipe  ^e  upe  ehtenbe  on  pynbon.  uton 
]>eah-hp8&t$epe  acpseptan.  hu  pe  heopa  an  J^yppa  nihta  majan 
msept  beppican.  ;)  up  j-ylpum  betpt  popb  ^  lan^^pumapt .  aetr 
upum  enbe  jepypcan;-  pu  myeel  f  ip  to  pecjenne.  'pee 
Leom'Sa  mib  vi.  c.  manna.  yi.  c.  m.  ppa  ^ebypmpabe.  pume 
opploh  J  pume  geplymbe;. 

Xejixip  psep  ]>a  set  tpam  eyppum  on  ]7ain  lanbe  ppa  jepcynb 
mib  hip  opmaetum  menijeo.  he  J>a-jyt  ]7pibban  pit$e  ysey  pilni- 
enbe  mib  pcip-pypbe.  f  he  f  a&p  jepinnep  mihte  mape  geppemman. 
"^I  him  lonap.  Lpeca  leobe.  on  pultum  ^eppeon.'  ^ah  hi  »p  opep 
heopa  pillan  him  to-jecypbon.  ■]  hy  him  jeheton.  -^  hi  ^ 
^epeoht  »pept  mib  him  pylpum  ^uphteon  polbon.  \teah  hi  hun 
ept  pacen  jeleptan.  )wi  hy  on  Jwim  p»  peohtenbe  p»pon> 
Themiptoclep  hatte  ^Sthenienpa  latteop.  hy  psepon  cumen 
Leoni^an  to  pultume.  J^eah  hy  tet  ]>am  a&ppan  ^sepeohte  him 
ne  niyhton  to-cuman;*  8e  Themiptoclep  ^etnyh^abe  lonap 
}>8&pe  ealban  psehtSe  fe  Xepxip  him  to  jepopht  hsepbe.  hu  he 
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battle.  Xerxes  so  greatly  despised  the  other  folk,  that  he 
asked  why  against  so  little  aa  army  there  should  be  more 
force  besides  those  alone  who  had  before  been  exasperated 
against  them  in  the  former  battle,  that  was  on  the  hiU  of 
Marathon  ?  and  placed  those  men  in  one  body,  whose  relatives 
had  before  been  slain  in  that  country,  knowing  that  they 
would  naturally  be  fuller  of  revenge  than  other  men.  And 
they  were  so,  until  almost  all  of  them  were  there  slain. 
Xerxes  then  sorely  vexed  that  his  people  had  been  so 
slaughtered,  proceeded  himself  \sith  ail  the  force  he  could 
lead  thither,  and  was  fighting  there  for  three  days,  until  there 
was  a  great  slaughter  made  of  the  Persians.  He  then  com- 
manded them  to  make  a  circuit  round  the  pass,  that  they 
(the  enemy)  might  be  attacked  on  more  sides  than  one. 
Leonidas  then  found  that  they  would  thus  surround  him, 
[and]  marched  from  thence,  and  led  his  army  into  another 
stronger  place,  and  there  continued  till  night,  and  com- 
manded all  the  citizens,  that  he  had  called  to  his  aid  from 
another  land,  to  depart  from  him,  that  they  might  safely 
secure  themselves ;  for  he  would  not  allow  any  more  people 
to  perish  for  his  sake,  than  himself  with  his  own  nation.  But 
he  was  thus  speaking  and  groaning :  "  Now  we  undoubtedly 
know  that  we  shall  lose  our  own  lives  on  account  of  the 
exceedingly  great  enmity  entertained  by  our  persecutors. 
Yet  let  us  devise  how  we  one  of  these  nights  may  most  de- 
ceive them,  and  for  ourselves,  acquire  at  our  end  the  best 
and  most  lasting  renown."  How  wonderM  it  is  to  say, 
that  Leonidas  with  six  hundred  men  so  maltreated  six  hun- 
dred thousand,  slaying  some,  some  putting  to  flight ! 

Thus  was  Xerxes,  on  two  occasions,  with  his^  enormous 
multitude,  so  disgraced  in  that  land ;  yet  he  was  still  desirous, 
a  third  time,  with  a  naval  force,  of  prosecuting  the  contest,  and 
of  alluring  the  lonians,  a  Greek  nation,  to  aid  him ;  although 
they  before,  against  their  will,  had  turned  to  his  side ;  and 
they  promised  him  that  they  would  first  settle  the  conflict  by 
themselves,  although  they  afterwards  acted  guilefully  towards 
him,  when  fighting  at  sea.  Themistocles  was  the  name  of 
the  Athenian  leader.  They  had  come  to  the  assistance  of 
Leonidas,  although  at  the  first  battle  they  were  not  able  to 
come  to  him.  Themistocles  reminded  the  lonians  of  the  old 
enmity  that  Xerxes  had  exercised  towards  them,  how  he  had 
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hy  mib  pophefisun^e.  3  nub  heopa  ma,^  [iifacmn.  oft  lup 
jepealb  ^en^bbe;-  pe  bseb  hi  e&c  f  ky  ^emunboii  Jyaqia 
eaibena  tpeofa.  3  ]ra&f  anapimeblicaii  pjieonbpciper.  ft  hi 
mg^ji  hmpbon,  %e  co  ^heoieiifum  je  to  LaDcebemoiuum.  mp. 
on  eaLb-ba^^um.  3  hi  hibbenbe  p»f  f  hy  mib  fume  feapa- 
pfience  fpom  Xepxe  ]wm  cynm^e  pime  hfile  a^enbe.  ^  by  "3 
L»cebeinoiue  moftan  yi6  Pepfum  ynj  ^ejnmief  imsiiie  eobe 
j;epypcaiL.  3  hy  him  ^s&pe  bene  jeti^bon;-     Da  ]mi  P^q« 

Ljej-afon.  '^  bim  )rai  ppambugan.  )»e  hi  betft  jeepeopbcm.  f 
m  fceodbe  pje  ^e)»obtan.  hi  fylpe  eac  jiecmbe  pe&pon.  ^ 
heopa  )»»p  peaptS  peU  ofi^lesen.  "j  abpuncen.  "3  ^epm^n;- 
Xepzif  )>^en  pasf  hatem  CDapSoniuf .  fe  hine  yuf  ^eojoke 
l»penbe.  f  he  ma  bampeapb  pope,  ^onne  he  Jiaep  lenj  bibe. 
]>y  la&f  aen^H  un^^yjmpnefi*  on  hif  a^enum  pice  ahapm  fupbe. 
3  cpa&$  "^  bic  ^epipenbqie  ps&pe.  fhef  ^epam  him  betshce. 
nub  yam  pdmme  fe  ]>»p  to  lape  ft^'sjrt  p»f .  len^  to  pinneime. 
"}  fsobe  f  hit  fam  cyn^e  Ivfpe  ebpit  p»pe.  pf  ]>am  polce  baton 
bim  y^^yt  miffpeofe.  fpa  him  sep  bybe ;  •  8e  (r^nm^  f&  Xepxif 
fpi^e  ^elypeblioe  hif  ye^ene  ^ehypbe.  3  mib  fumum  b»le  hif 
fultume  Jwiion  i^op :  -  Da  he  Jrai  bampeapb  to  ym\ie  le  com. 
ye  be  aep  peftpeapb  het  ya  opqimetan  bpic^e  mib  ftane  c^ep- 
jepypcan.  bif  p^  to  tacne.  ye  Ike  (m  yam  ptSe  t^upbteon  Sohte. 
]>a  p»f  f eo  ea  to  ^an  plebe.  '^  he  ne  myhte  to  )y»pe  bpyc^ 
cuman  ;•  Da  peep  ^am cyn^e  ppiiJe  anje  on  bif  mobe.  ^natep 
ne  be  nub  bif  piltume  n»f .  ne  f  he  opep  ^  ea  cuman  ne 
nubte.  to-eacan  yam,  he  bim  pep  ppi^  onbjmbenbe.  f  him  hip 
pynb  pepon  »ptep-pybjenbe.  bim  ya,  to-coman  pipcepe.  •] 
imea^e  bine  »nne  opep-bpobte  ;•  pu  Ijob  ya,  ma&ptan  opep- 
metto.  3  f  mafrpte  anpnn  on  ppa  heanbce  opepmietto  ^eny. 
^pabe.  f  jeye  bim  »p  ^ejmhte.  f  bim  nan  p»  pi^hablMua  ne 
mibte.  f  be  bme  mib  pcipum  3  mib  bip  pukume  apyUan  ne 
nubte.  '^  he  ept  fKj  bibbenbe  anep  lytlep  tpo^ep  »t  annm 
eapman  men.  f  be  mibte  hip  peopb  joi^ian  ;• 

OOoj^kmiup.  Xepxip  yega,  poplet  ya  pcipa.  ye  by  on-paepenbe 
p»pon.  3  pop  to  anpe  byjuj  on  Boetimn.  £peca  ionbe.  "j  hi 
abpaec:*  Pina  mon  f  »pt^  yean  bps&bbce  pop^ealb.  y&  hi 
mon  j;^:lymbe.  -3  fV^  popplob.  yeah  ye  ^Sdieniodpum  pe  pije. 
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reduced  them  undar  his  power  by  devastation  aaud  the 
slaughter  of  their  relatiyes.  He,  moreover,  besought  them 
to  remember  their  c^d  eompacts  and  the  numberless  frieikd- 
ships  that  th^  had  entertained  both  for  the  AiiiemsBiS  and 
Lacedaemonians  in  former  days ;  and  he  besought  th^n  that  bv 
some  artifiee  they  would  fer  some  time  des^  king  Xerxes, 
that  they  and  tl^  LacedsranoniaDs  might  put  an  end  to 
this  war  agaiast  the  'P&adsaas.  And  they  granted  them  their 
prayer.  When  the  Persians  saw  iiiat  they  (the  lonians) 
withdrew  fiiom  them,  on  whom  they  had  most  relied  that 
they  would  gain  the  victory  for  them,  they  thems^es  also 
todc  to  i^t,  and  many  of  them  were  there  slain,  and 
diovmed,  and  taken  prisoners.  The  general  of  Xerxes  waB 
named  Mardonius :  he  earnestly  advised  him  rather  to  pro* 
ceed  homewards  than  to  abide  longer  there,  lest  some  discord 
should  be  stirred  iq>  in  his  own  kingdom ;  and  said  that  it 
were  -mate  fitting  that  he  should  commit  the  war  to  him 
with  the  support  that  still  was  left  there  to  carry  it  on  longer. 
And  said  that  it  would  be  a  less  reproach  to  the  king,  if  the 
people  without  him  were  to  speed  ill  as  they  had  done 
before.  The  king  Xerxes  heard  his  general  very  implicitly, 
and  with  a  port  of  his  forces  d^arted  from  thence.  When 
on  his  way  home,  he  came  to  the  water,  over  which  he  before 
had  ordered  the  immense  bridge  of  stone  to  be  constructed 
westward,  in  token  of  his  victory,  which  on  that  mordi  he 
thought  of  completing,  there  was  the  water  at  such  high 
flood  that  he  could  not  come  to  the  bridge.  Then  was  the 
king  vay  anxious  in  mind  that  he  was  ndther  with  his 
army  nor  could  cross  over  the  water,  in  addition  to  which  he 
was  very  fearful  that  his  foes  were  in  pursuit  of  him.  Then 
there  came  a  fisherman  to  him  and  With  difficulty  conveyed 
him  over  alone.  How  G-od  humbled  the  greatest  arrogance, 
and  the  greatest  imdertaking  in  such  shameful  arrogance, 
that  he  to  whom  it  before  had  seemed  that  no  sea  could  re- 
sist him,  that  he  could  not  queU  it  with  ships  and  with  his 
forces,  that  he  was  afterwards  begging  a  little  boat  of  a  poor 
man,  that  he  might  save  his  life ! 

Mardonius,  Xerxes'  general,  then  left  the  ships  in  which 
they  had  been  faring,  and  proceeded  to  a  city  in  BoBotia,  a 
Greek  country,  and  took  it.  For  that  he  was  afterwards 
quickly  requited,  being  put  to  flight  and  sorely  beat^i  with 
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3  feo  peapinj  ftex  Peppfcan  peof  to  mapan  fconbe  pupbe. 
popVon  fj^t^fui  hi  pele^^pan  ps&pon.  hi  eac  bhSpan  ^epupbon  :• 
i£ftep  'Sam  Xepxif  peaptS  hif  a^enpe  )>eo&e  fjnlSe  unpyp^.  3 
hine  hif  ajen  ealb()pman  S^ptabatuf  befypobe  ^  opfloh;. 
6ala.  cp»'5  Opopuf .  hu  lujrba&phce  tiba  on  }ma  bajum  paepon. 
rpa  fpa  ]>a  fec^a^  pe  ]»»f  cpiftenbomef  piSepphtan  fynb.  f 
uf  nu  »pc^  fp5^1cum  lan^an  mseje  fpylce  )>a  p»pon.  fa,  fpa 
mycel  p:dc.  on  fpa  l^lum  pypfte.  »t  {ypim  polc-^epeohtum 
poppupbon.  f  pef  ni^on  x.  hunb  ]mfenba  op  Peppa  anpa 
anpealbe.  buton  heopa  pit$eppmnum.  »2]>ep  ^e  op  8cit$Sium  ^e 
op  Lpecum:*  D»t  tacnobe  Leom'Sa  on  hip  )>am  nextan 
jepeohte  "3  Peppa.  hpjrlc  man-qwalm  on  Cpeca  lonbe  psep.  mib 
monijpealbum  bea;8um.  mib  9am  ]>e'  he  pppecenbe  pa&p  to  hip 
2;epepum.  »t  hip  unbepn-^epeopbe.  »p  he  to  9am  ^epeohte 
pope.  Ucon  nu  bpucan  "Syppep  unbepn-metep.  ppa  fa  pceolon. 
}>e  heopa  »pen-^^  on  helle  ^epeccan  pculon'.-  Deah  he  ]>a 
ppa  cp»be.  he  cfveti^  ept  otSep  popb.  Deah  ic  »p  pa&be.  "^  pe  to 
helle  pceolbon.  ]>eah  ne  ^eoptpupije  ic  na  Irobe.  f  he  up  ne 
msB^e  jepcylban  to  betepan  tibon  )K)nne  pe  nu  on  pynb ',  • 
Leoni9a  p»be  f  f^  tiba  ]>a:  ypele  pa&pon.  '^  pilnabe  f  him 
topeapb  betepan  ps&pon.  *]  nu  pume  men  pec^att  f  ]>a  betepan 
paepon  )>onne  nu  pynb : .  Nu  hi  ppa  tpypypbije  pynbon.  J?onne 
pa&pon  »2)>ep  jobe  ;^e  pa.  »ppan.  ppa  pume  menu  nu  pec^atS. 
^e  eac  ])ap  a&ptpan.  ppa  hi  »p  psebon.  '^  na&pon  na  ]>»pe  on 
9ance.  ^ip  hi  ]>onne  po9  ne.  p«bon;  ])onne  nsepon  naSop  ^obe. 
ne)>anenu:- 

Nu  pe  pceolon  ept.  cpee^  Opopup.  hpyppan  neap  Roma.  ]>»p 
pe  hit  a&p  poplaeton.  pop]>on  ic  ne  m»^  eal  fa.  moni^pealbeoi 
ypel  enbemep  apeccan.  ppa  ic  eac  eallep  9j7*ep  mibbaneapbep. 
na  mapan  b»lep  ne  an^ite.  huton  ^te  on  tpam  anpealbum 
^epeapS.  on  ykm  sepeptan.  *]  on  yam  p9emeptan.  f  pynb 
Sppypije  ^  Romane  :• 


VI. 

i£ptep  ]>am  ye  Romebuph  ^etimbpab  paep  11.  hunb  pintpa 
;]  hunb-eahtati^um.  ]>y  ylcan  ^eape  ]>e  8abini  Romane  ppa 
beppicon.  Jwi  heopa  ui.  hunb  j  pyx  men.  op  se^eppe  healpe.  to 
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great  slaughter ;  though  the  victory  and  plunder  of  the  Per- 
sian treasure  proved  a  great  scandal  to  the  Athenians ;  for 
afber  they  were  wealthier  they  became  also  more  luxurious. 
Afterwards  Xerxes  became  very  contemptible  to  his  own 
naftion ;  and  his  own  prefect,  Artabanus,  plotted  against  him 
and  slew  him.  Ah !  says  Orosius,  what  joyous  times  there 
were  in  those  days,  as  they  say  who  are  the  adversaries  of 
Christianity ;  so  that  we  may  long  after  such  as  they  were, 
when  so  great  a  [number  of]  people  in  so  little  a  space,  pe- 
rished in  three  national  wars,  that  was  ninety  hundred  thou- 
sand men  of  the  Persian  power  alone,  exclusive  of  their  ad- 
versaries, both  Scythians  and  Greeks.  Leonidas,  in  his  last 
battle  with  the  Persians,  announced  what  a  pestilence  there 
was  in  the  land  of  Greece  through  the  numerous  deaths, 
when  he  said  to  his  companions  at  his  morning-repast,  be- 
fore  he  went  to  battle :  "  Let  us  now  eat  this  morning-meal 
as  those  should  who  are  to  seek  their  evening-refection  in 
heU."  Although  he  thus  spoke,  he  again  said  other  words: 
"  Although  I  before  said  that  we  shall  go  to  heU,  I  yet  do 
not  lose  trust  in  God,  that  he  may  shield  us  for  better  times 
than  those  in  which  we  now  are."  Leonidas  said  that  those 
times  were  evil,  and  desired  that  better  might  be  at  hand  for 
them.  And  now  some  men  say  that  those  were  better  than 
[those  that]  now  are.  Now  are  they  so  ambiguous.  Then 
were  both  good,  the  former  times,  as  some  men  now  say,  and 
also  the  later,  as  they  formerly  said,  and  were  not  grateful 
for  them.  If  they  cfid  not  speak  truth,  then  were  neither 
good,  neither  those  nor  [those  that  are]  now. 

Now  we  wiU  again,  says  Orosius,  return  nearer  to  Eome, 
where  we  before  left  it ;  for  after  all  I  cannot  recount  all 
the  manifold  evils  of  all  this  earth,  as  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  greater  part,  except  that  which  is  within  two  em- 
pires, the  first  and  the  last ;  those  are  the  Assyrian  and  the 
Soman. 


VL 

After  Bome  had  been  built  two  hundred  and  eighty  years, 
in  the  same  year  that  the  Sabines  so  deluded  the  Eomans, 
when  three  hundred  and  six  of  them  on  either  side  went  to 


i 
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anpijc  eobon.  j^eapS  nr^cel  yanboji  on  heofeiram  jefepen. 
Yffic  eaQ  fe  heojpon  bypnenbe  ymjie.  'f  tftcen  pesptS  on 
Romanum  fpi^e  j^^utelt^.  mib  )wm  mycclan  pol-bpyne  maan- 
Cfealmef .  ]w  him  piiiSe  }>aBf  ssftep  com.  fpa  j^  h5^  heaipe  belifene 
pupbon.  ^  heopa  tpe^en  confali^.  ]»e  hi  ^  hwfbon.  ^e  f9L  set; 
nextan.  )m  })e  )>»p  to  lape  beon  mofton.  p»pon  to  9tan. 
met^i je.  '^  hy  ne  myl^on  )nt  popSpipenan  to  e(^9an  bpmjan :  - 
Sona  8&)rep  fam.  4«Ue  heopa  feofi^  pri$  ]«  hlajropbaf  pmnenbe 
jxa^oiL  3  hi  botamon  heopa  heapob-ftebef.  f  hi  Capttohnm 
heton.  3  hi  micde  ^j»>ht  ymb  f  hs&pboB.  o^  hi  opflo^on 
]K>i]ke  »mie  conpil.  fe  hi  yti  mpan  jefet  hs&pban.  ^$eah  fa, 
hlafx^fibaj*  on  Jwm  enbe  haspbon  heanliciie  p^e.  *]  pona  Jnep .  ^ 
asptepan  ^easfie.  Romane  fimium  pi5  Fii^ci  f  pole.  *;]  ]^s&p 
pypbon  jyiiie  popfle^ne.  "j  pe  ba&l  fe  ^p  to  lape  ptep .  feap9 
on  an  psepten  b^pipen.  3  ]ra&p  pupbon  mib  hnn^pe  aq^albe. 
)^p  heopa  ]«  ne  gehulpe  f9L  fseji  »t  ham  pe&pon.  mib  fean  fe 
hi  ^e^abepoban  mU  moncynnep  f  ]>s&p  laepeb  peep.  "^  ^e&amon 
a&mne  eapmne  man  him  to  conpule.  ]>»p  he  on  hip  s&cepe  eobe 
*}  hip  pulh  cm  hanba  h»pbe.  '^  pyt$8an  to  Fulpcipci  ^am  lanbe 
pepb<m  "■)  hi  ut-popletcm  > 

iEptep  J^am  ysef  an  ^eap  pnllice.  f  opep  eaS  Romana  pice 
peo  eojiiSe  p»p  cpacienbe  3  bepptenbe.  "3  »lce  b»^  man  com 
imapim^hce  ofc  to  penatum.  '}  him  p»bon  ppam  bup^nm  'j 
ppam  tunmn  on  eop'San  bepuncen.  ^  hy  p^ipe  f»pon  s^ce  bse^ 
on  )>8frpe  onbpa&bm^  hp»nne  hi  on  ffi  eopt$an  beponcene 
pnpbon ;  •  iEptep  )wm  com  ppa  mycel  hete  ^eonb  Romane.  f 
eaJJe  heopa  eoptS-peptmap.  ^e  eac  hi  pylpe.  neah  poppupbon** 
iEptep  fam  fasp.  peaptS  pe  m8^t»  hun^ep>  i£ptep  pam 
Romane  ^epettan  him  x.  conpulap.  )>8frp  hi  a^  tpe^en  haepbon. 
to  pan  f  hi  heopa  »  bepipton]*  peopa  an  paep  Oaubmp 
haten.  pe  him  paep  onteonbe  ealbopbom  opep  pa  o^e.  pei^  hi 
him  paep  ^epapenbe  na&pon.  ac  pitS  hine  pmnenbe  pa&pon.  0*8 
]K>ne  pyppt  pe  hi  pume  to  him  ^ecypbon  pume  nolbon.  ac  ppa 
on  tpa  toba&lbe.  him  betpeonan  punnan.  ^  hi  pop^eaton  ^pa 
uttpa  jepeohta.  pe  him  on  henbe  pa&pon.  66  ealle  pa  con- 
pulap tojaftbepe  jecypbon.  -^  Haubmm.  }>one  aenne.  mib  pajlum 
opbeoton.  "3  py^i5an  heopa  ajen  lanb  pepjenbe  pa&pon  > 

Yjpehce.  cpa&^  Opopiup.  j  pceopthce  ic  ha&bbe  nu  ^epa&b 
hiopa  m-^epmn.  peah  hi  him  pa&pon  popneah  ]>a  ma&ptan.  3  ]>a 
pleoleceptan.  f  eac  ^na  f  ppejJene  pyp  tacnobe.  fa  hit  upp 
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combat,  there  was  a  great  wonder  seen  in  ihe  heavens,  as  if 
all  th^  heaven  were  burning.  Tb&t  token  was  sorely  mani- 
fested to  the  Bomans  bj  the  great  deadly  pestilence  which 
goon  after  came  upon  th^m,  so  that  the  half  of  them  pe- 
rished, together  with  their  two  consuls  that  they  then  had ; 
so  that  at  last  those  that  might  be  leflb  were  enfeebled  to 
that  degree  that  they  could  not  bring  the  departed  to  the 
earth.  Immediately  afterwards  all  their  slaves  made  war 
against  their  masters,  and  they  took  their  chief  place  that 
they  called  the  Capitol,  and  they  had  great  battles  about  it, 
un^  they  had  slain  one  consul  who  had  been  newly  ap- 
pointed ;  although  the  masters  finally  had  an  inglorious  vic- 
tory ;  and  immediately  after,  in  the  following  year,  the  So- 
mans  made  war  against  the  Yolscian  nation,  and  were  there 
sorely  beaten,  and  the  portion  that  was  left  was  driven  into 
a  fastness,  and  had  there  perished  by  hunger,  if  those  had 
not  helped  them  who  were  at  home,  by  gathering  all  the 
males  that  remained,  and  taking  a  poor  man  for  their  consul^ 
where  he  was  going  in  his  field,  and  had  his  plough  in  his 
hand,  and  then  marched  to  the  Yolscian  land  and  released 
them. 

After  this  it  was  full  a  year  that  over  all  the  Eoman  terri- 
tory the  earth  quaked  and  burst,  and  every  day  there  came 
men  innumerable  times  to  the  senate,  and  told  them  of  sunken 
towns  and  villages ;  and  they  themselves  were  every  day  in 
dread  when  they  should  be  sunk  in  the  earth.  After  that 
there  came  so  great  a  heat  throughout  Eome  that  all  their 
earth-fruits,  yea,  also  themselves,  nearly  perished.  After 
that  there  was  the  greatest  fa-mine.  After  that  the  Eo- 
mans  appointed  ten  consuls,  when  before  they  had  had 
[only]  two;  to  the  end  that  they  might  take  care  of 
their  laws.  One  of  them  was  named  Claudius,  who  would 
arrogate  to  himself  the  supremacy  over  the  others,  although 
they  would  not  concede  that  to  him,  but  strove  against  him, 
until  the  time  when  some  turned  to  him,  some  would  not, 
but,  thus  divided  in  two,  contended  with  each  other,  so  that 
they  forgot  th^ir  external  wars  that  they  had  on  hand,  until 
all  the  consuls  combined  together  and  beat  the  one,  Clau- 
dius, with  dubs,  and  afterwards  defended  their  own  country. 

Familiarly  and  shortljr,  says  Orosius,  I  have  now  spoken 
of  their  intestine  calamities,  although  they  were  almost  the 
greatest  and  most  perilous,  which  Etcia  also,  that  sulphureous 
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op  heUe  ^eace  afppanj  on  Sicilia  fam  lanbe.  hpylce  jepinn  ]7a 
jMBpon.  be  ]ttm  fe  nu  pynbon.  "j  Sicilia  pela  opfloh.  mib  bpyne 
"3  mib  p::ence.  ac  f^^an  hit  cpiften  peapt$.  f  helle  j^p  ps&f 
fyt$i$an  jefpetJpab.  fpa  eaUe  unjetima  p»pon.  f  hit  nu  if  buton 
fpylcum  tacnun^m  )>»f  ypelef  ]>e  hit  »p  bybe.  ]>eah  hit  »lce 
jeape  jy  bpabpe  ^  bpabpe  ;• 


VII. 

iEftep  tSam  ]>e  Romebuph  jetimbpab  pa&f  in.  hunb  pintpa 
•^  an.  "^te  8icilie  unjepabe  ps&pon  him  betpeonan.  3  hi  healpe 
afpeonnon  Laecebemonie  him  on  pultum.  "^  healpe  S^hemenpef • 
Epeca  ]>eoba.  ]>e  »p  set^sebepe  pit$  Pepfe  pinnenbe  p»pon.  ac 
p'5t$an  hi  on  8icihum  punnon.  hi  eac  ptS'San  betpeonnm  hini 
fylpum  pinnenbe  pa&pon.  ot$  f  Dapiuf .  Peppa  cynmj.  L»cebe- 
monmm  on  piltume  peapt$.  pi's  ])am  ^henienpef .  pop  ]?am 
2;epinnum  hip  ylbpena ;  •  ^sep  f  mycel  punbop  f  eaXl  Peppa 
anpealb  "j  L»cebemonia.  f  hi  t6  myhton  %hene  ^a  buph  apept- 
an.  fonne  hi  f  pole  meahton  to  heopa  pillum  jenyban  .*• 

Snb  pona  »ptep  fam.  )xy  ylcan  jeape.  Dapiup  jepop.  Peppa 
cynj.  "3  hip  11.  puna  ymb  f  pice  punnon.  Sptecpeppep  ^  Eipup. 
06  heopa  8&^ep  f  m»pte  pole  onjean  o6epne  ^eteah.  3  ^a 
unpibbe  mib  jepeohtum  bpeojenbe  p»pon.  o^  Eipup  oppla^en 
peapt$.  pe  fsep  jmjpa  p»p  ;•  On  J>am  ba^um  ps&p  an  buph  in 
?S!pppica.  peo  p»p  neah  }>ape  p».  ot$  an  p»-^ob  com.  "3  hy  apepte. 
3  ]^a  menn  abpenete^  ;• 


VIII. 


iEpcep  ]>am  ]>e  Romebuph  ^etimbpab  p»p  ui.  hunb  pintpa 
^  Lv.  fte  Romane  bepa&ton  Ueiopum  )>a  buph  x.  pmtep.  -^ 
him  f  petl  ppi^op  bepobe  )>onne  ]>am  fe  ^sepinne  p»pon.  aejjSep 
je  on  cyle  je  on  hunjpe.  buton  fam  pe  mon  opt  hepjobe. 
»X8ep  xe  on  hy  pylpe  je  on  heopa  lanb  »t  ham.  ^  hi  }>a  hpa&blice 
bepopan  heopa  peonbum  poppeopt$an  peeolbon.  )>aep  hi  "Sa  buph 
ne  abp»eon  mib  ]>am  cp»pte  ]7e  ];a  pcan^icopt  p»p.  )7eah  he 
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fire,  showed  (when  from  the  gate  of  hell  it  sprang  up  in  the 
land  of  Sicily),  what  calamities  those  were  compared  with 
those  that  now  arc :.  and  in  Sicily  killed  many  with  burning 
and  with  stench.  But  since  it  became  Christian,  that  hell- 
fire  was  mitigated,  as  well  as  all  calamities  were";  so  that  it 
now  is  without  such  manifestations  of  evil  as  it  caused  before ; 
although  it  every  year  is  broader  and  broader. 


VIL 

After  Eome  had  been  built  three  hundred  and  one  years, 
the  Sicilians  were  at  variance  among  themselves,  and  half  of 
them  drew  the  Lacedsemonians  to  their  aid,  and  half  the 
Athenians,  Greek  people,  who  had  previously  warred  together 
against  the  Persians ;  but  after  they  had  made  war  in  Sicily, 
they  also  made  war  between  themselves,  until  Darius,  the  Per- 
sian king,  gave  aid  to  the  LacedsBmonians  against  the  Athe- 
nians, on  account  of  their  wars  with  his  forefathers.  That 
was  a  great  wonder  that  all  the  Persian  and  LacedsBmonian 
power  could  more  easily  lay  waste  the  city  of  Athens  than 
they  could  force  the  people  to  their  vdlls. 

And  immediately  after,  in  the  same  year,  Darius,  the 
Persian  king,  died,  and  his  two  sons,  Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus, 
contended  for  the  kingdom,  until  each  of  them  had  brought  a 
vast  number  of  people  against  the  other,  and  carried  on  their 
enmity  by  battles  until  Cyrus  was  slain,  who  was  the 
younger.  In  those  days  there  was  a  tovm  in  Africa  that  was 
near  the  sea,  until  a  sea-flood  came  and  destroyed  it,  and 
drowned  the  inhabitants. 


VIII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  three  hundred  and  fifty-five 
years,  the  Eomans  besieged  the  city  of  the  Veii  for  ten  years, 
and  the  siege  was  much  more  detrimental  to  them  than  to 
those  that  were  in  it,  both  through  cold  and  hunger ;  be- 
sides which  they  (the  Veii)  often  made  hostile  incursions 
both  on  themselves  and  on  their  lands  at  home,  and  they 
would  speedily  have  perished  before  their  enemies,  if  they 
had  not  taken  the  city  by  that  craft  which  was  then  most 
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hon  ejt  jefeofii^jt^yapbe.ffmrfhi  niam  heopa pic-iropam 
unbep  ^epe  eopikai  bul^oa.  66  hi  bmiian  ]nefie  byjii^  np-eobon . 
^  hi  mhtef  on  fipum-flvpe  on  beftsriiA.  3  )»a  b^jih  mib-eaUe 
afeftan;*  S^yp^  nyttan  qiaefC.  ^eah  he  aphc  n»pe.  pinbe 
he<Kpa  mctatx^  Eamiihif  hatte>  8ona  mpce^  ]ratm  pea^ilS 
Bomana  jepinn  "3  ^wyia  IjaUia,  ^e  fssfioB  ojr  Somo  ]>»pe  bypig. 
p»f  sepeft  pc^^am  ^  Eialha  h»pbon  befecen  Tapci  ]m 
uph>  Da  fenbon  Romane  »penbpacan  to  IraLhum.  3  hi 
ba&bon  f  hi  jipitS  pitS  hi  haepbon  [  -  Iki  on  ]>ain  y^lcan  ba&^e. 
8&]t«p  ]>am  )>e  hi  yij  jefppecen  hasp bon.  puhton  Ijalhe  on  pa, 
buph.  )^  ^ef9fon  hi  Romana  aepenbpacan  on  hi  peohtenbe  mib 
])am  bnphpapum.  hi  pop  )»am  hi  j^ebul^im.  3  ]>a  buph  popleton. 
3  mib  ^dlum  heopa  pulcume  Rcmiane  pohton.  3  him  Fauiujr  pe 
conpil  mib  ^epeohte  on^ean  com. ;)  eac  pa;5e  ^qdymeb  peaptS 
ept  m  to  Romebypi;;;.  3  him  Callie  psepon  s^tqi-pyhjenbe  oS 
lu  ealle  ]7a&p  binnan  psBpon.  ^ebce  3  mon  ms&be  mape  hy  psepon 
]>a  buph  hep^ienbe  "^  pleanbe.  baton  aelcepe  pape'.*  Da^; 
tacen  nu  ^yt  cut$  ip .  on  }»»pe  ea  noman.  ]>»p  conpilep  ple^^ 
Famupep.  ne  pene  ic.  cysei6  Opopup.  ]>86t  enij  man  atellan 
msBr^e  ealne  ^ne  bem  ^e  Romanmu  »t  )>am  cyppe  ^ebon 
peapt$.  )>eah  hi  })a  buph  ne  popbspnbon.  ppa  hi  )>a  ^ebybon.  "j 
fa,  pes^nn  fe  ]7»p  to  lape  pupbon.  jepealbon  M.  punba  ^olbef 
piiS  heojia  peope.  ^  hi  -^  bybon  fOjfi  "Sain  ppiSopt.  ]?e  hi  ^ohton  ^ 
hi  py^^an  heopa  unbep]?eopap  p»pon.  3  pume  bmnan  'p  ps&pteu 
ot$plu^on.  f  hi  Lapitohum  heton.  hi  ]>a  eac  bepa&ton.  o^  hi 
pume  hunjpe  acpa&lon  pume  on  hanb  eobon.  3  hi  p^^San  o^pmn 
polcum  him  pit$  peo  ^epealbon^  pu  6md&  eop  nu.  cpse^ 
Opopiup.  )>e  pa&p  quptenbomep  tiba  leahtpiaS.  py5tian  IraUia  ut: 
op  ^a&pe  bypi^  apopan.  hu  bh'Se  tiba  Romane  septep  )^am 
haepbon.  J>a  ^a  ypmmjap  fe  f aep  to  lape  pupbon.  ut  op  J?am 
holan  cpupan.  fe  hy  on  luteban.  ppa  bepopene  ppjice  hy  op 
o^eppe  populbe  comon.  ]>onne  hi  bepapon.  on  )?a  bepenjban 
buph  ;}  on  fa  peptan.  f  him  )>a  ps&p  pynbpi^  eje.  J>8&p  him  aep 
pa&p  peo  ma&pte  pynn.  eac  butan  J>am  ypele  nahton  hi  nafop. 
ne  ]>a&pinne  mete,  ne  ]>sepute  ppeonb '  • 

Daet  pa&pon  fa  tiba.  fe  Romane  nu  a&ptep  pecatJ.  "j  cpe^at5. 
f  him  Ijotan  pyppan  tiba  ^ebon  habbon  fonne  hi  asp  ha&pbon. 
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scandalous,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand,  was  most  valuable 
to  them  ;  which  was,  that  from  their  camp  they  delved  under 
the  earth  until  they  came  up  within  the  city,  and  stole  on 
them  by  night  in  their  first  sleep  and  totally  destroyed  the 
city.  This  useful  craft,  although  it  was  not  honourable,  was 
devised  by  their  dictator,  named  Camillus.  Immediately 
after  was  the  war  of  the  B.omans  and  the  Gauls,  who  were 
from  the  city  of  Sena.  That  was,  at  first,  because  the  Gauls 
had  besieged  the  city  of  the  Etruscans.  Then  the  Romans 
sent  messengers  to  the  Gauls,  and  prayed  them  that  they 
might  have  peace  with  them.  When  on  the  same  day,  after 
they  had  said  this,  the  Gauls  were  fighting  against  the  city, 
they  saw  the  Roman  messengers  fighting  against  them  with  the 
inhabitants,  at  which  they  were  incensed,  and,  abandoning 
the  city,  with  aU  their  force  sought  the  Romans,  and  Fabius 
the  consul  met  them  in  battle,  and  was  also  speedily  driven 
into  the  city  of  Rome,  and  the  Gauls  followed  him,  until  they 
were  aU  within ;  and  like  as  when  a  meadow  is  mown  they 
ravaged  the  city  and  slaughtered  without  any  heed.  The  sign 
is  yet  known,  in  the  name  of  the  river,  of  the  defeat  of 
Pa  bins.  I  do  not  imagine,  says  Orosius,  that  any  man  could 
recoimt  aU  the  misery  that  was  inflicted  on  the  Romans  at 
that  time,  [even]  though  they  (the  Ga,uls)  had  not  burnt  the 
city  as  they  then  did ;  and  the  few  that  remained  gave  a 
thousand  pounds  of  gold  for  their  lives ;  and  they  did  that 
chiefly  because  they  thought  that  they  afterwards  might  be 
their  slaves  :  and  some  fled  away  into  the  fastness  that  they 
called  the  Capitol,  where  they  also  besieged  them,  until  some 
perished  from  hunger,  some  delivered  themselves  up,  and 
they  afterwards  sold  them  to  other  nations  for  money.  "What 
think  ye  now,  says  Orosius,  [ye]  who  calumniate  the  days  of 
Christianity,  what  joyous  times  the  Romans  had  after  the 
Grauls  had  gone  from  the  city,  when  the  poor  wretches  who 
were  left  there  crept  out  of  the  holes  into  which  they  had 
crouched,  weeping  as  though  they  had  come  from  another 
world,  when  they  looked  on  the  burnt  city  and  on  the  ruin ; 
that  was  to  them  dreadful  beyond  everything,  where  before 
had  been  the  greatest  joy ;  moreover,  besides  that  evil,  they 
had  neither  food  within  nor  a  friend  without. 

TThose  were  the  times  which  the  Romans  now  long  after, 
and  say,  that  the  Goths  have  caused  them  worse  times  than 
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3  nmjion  on  hy  h^penbe.  baton  ]>p jr  ba^.  ^  IWdlie  fBfion 
a&p  fyx  monatS  binnan  ]7»pe  bypi^  beppenbe.  'j  ftk  hnaph 
b»pnenbe.  "^  bim  f  {'a-^yt  Co  lytel  ^T^l  t$iibce.  baton  hi  pg^Y 
naman  bename.  f  hi  nan  pole  nepon  ;•  Qt;  ]« Ijotan  ^p 
Isefjan  hpile  hep^ebon.  f  hi  pop  J^s&f  cpiftenbomef  ape.  "^  t$a;^ 
Iiobef  e^e.  f  hi  na]>ep  ne  ]>a  buph  ne  b»pnbon  ne  )>8ef  )H>ne 
pllan  ns&pbon  f  hi  heopa  nambn  hi  benamon.  ne  ]>apa  nanne 
ypehan  nolban.  ]>e  to  ]>ain  Hobef  hufe  otSpla^on.  ]>eah  hi  has^ne 
p»pon.  ac  fpit$op  miccle  p»pon  pdmenbe  f  hi  ^^emon^  hiin 
mib  pbbe  fittan  mojran.  3  un^il$e  mihte  »p  asnij  jMun 
IfaUium  o]>pieon  otStSe  ot$h;yban.  ^  ]»a  ^a  Ijotan  ]>8ep  l^tle  hjnle 
hep^ebon.  ne  mihte  mon  baton  peapa  opplajenpa  j^^uaan  I  • 
D»p  p«p  Sepyne  liobep  yppe.  Jwt  heopa  »penan  beamap.  -3 
heopa  anhcneppa.  ]>a  hi  ne  mihton  ppam  Iifllbpcam  pype 
popbaepnbe  peop'5an.  ac  hi  hepenlic  pyp  set  ]>am  ^Ican  cypjie 
popb»pnbe ;  •  Ne  pene  ic.  q7»t5  Opopap.  na  ic  lan^^e  fpell 
ha&bbe  to  pecjenne.  f  ic  hi  on  ^jjpe  bee  ^eenbian  ms^e.  ac  ic 
otJepe  onj^innan  pceal;- 
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3lFT6R  ]>ain  ]>e  Romebuph  ^^etimbpab  ps&p  ui.  hunb  pmtpa 
3  Lvu.  on  jwun  ba^^um  )?e  Iiallie  Rome  apept  h»pbon.  J>a  ;^epeapt$ 
peo  m»pte  pibb  *]  peo  bypmoplecopte.  betph  Laecebemoniom. 
Epeca  lonbe. "}  Peppum.  sptep  )>am  fe  La&cebemonie  hspbon 
Peppe  opt  opeppunnen ;  •  Da  jebabon  him  Peppe  f  hi  ha&pbon 
ill.  pintep  pibbe  pit$  hi.  pefe  f  polbe.  3  pefe  f  nolbe.  f  hi 
polban  ]>a  mib  ^epeohte  ^epecan  >  pi  J^a  Lsecebemonie  lapdbce 
faepe  pbbe  hyppumebon.  pop  J>am  lytlan  eje  J>e  him  mon 
^ebeab ;  •  On  ])an  mon  ma&j  pputole  oncnapan  ha  mycehie 
pillan  hi  to  "Sam  jepinne  ha&pbon.  ppa  heopa  pcopap  on  heopa 
leo'Sum  jybbienbe  pynbon.  3  on  heopa  leappellanjam ;  •  Ne 
je^incB  )?e  ppylc  ^epmn  noht  luptba&pe.  cpa&tJ  Opopiap.  ne  fa 
ciba  f  e  ma.  ^te  him  hip  peonb  m»^e  ppa  ea'Se  hip  mib  popbana 
jeptypan ',  •  iEptep  tJam  )>e  Ls&cebemome  ha&pbon  opeppunnen 
Sfchene  )?a  buph.  hiopa  agene  leobe.  hy  hi  )>a  up-ahofon,  "^ 
pinnan  onjunnan  on  »lce  healpe  heopa.  ^e  pitS  heopa  ajen  pole. 
je  pi^  Peppe.  je  pit5  pa  la&ppan  Spiam.  je  pitJ  2Sthene  J>a  buph. 
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they  bad  before,  and  yet  they  were  onl^  three  days  plunder- 
ing them,  and  the  Ghiiils  before  were  six  months  within  the 
dty^  ravaging  and  burning,  and  that  seemed  to  them  too  little 
an  evil,  unless  they  could  deprive  them  of  their  name,  that 
ther  might  be  no  more  a  nation.  Again  the  Gt>ths  plundered 
and  ravaged  there  for  a  less  period,  [and]  so  that  they  in 
honour  to  GhriBtianity,  and  through  fear  of  Gbd,  neither 
burnt  the  city,  nor  had  the  desire  to  deprive  them  of  their 
name,  norwould  they  do  evil  to  any  one  ofthem  who  fled  to  the 
house  of  Gt)d,  although  they  were  heathens ;  but  were  much 
more  desirous  that  they  might  settle  among  them  in  peace. 
And  with  difficulty  could  any  one  before  flee  or  hide  him- 
self from  the  Gauls.  And  when  the  Ghoths  had  plundered 
there  a  little  while,  no  one  heard  of  more  than  a  few  slain. 
There  was  seen  the  wrath  of  God,  when  their  brazen  beams 
and  their  images,  when  they  could  not  be  burnt  by  the 
Gktulish  fire,  but  heavenly  fire  at  the  same  time  burnt  them^. 
I  do  not  imagine,  says  Orosius,  now  I  have  long  narratives 
to  relate,  that  I  can  end  them  in  this  book,  so  I  shall  begin 
another. 

BOOK  in. 

L 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-seven  years  after  the  building  of 
Eome,  in  those  daya^  when  the  Gfauls  had  laid  Bome  waste, 
then  was  the  great  and  most  ignominious  peace  between 
LacedsBmon,  a  Ghreek  country,  and  the  Persians,  after  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  often  overcome  the  Persians.  Then  the 
Persians  enjoined  them  to  have  a  peace  of  three  years  with 
them,  those  that  would ;  and  those  that  would  not  they  would 
seek  with  war.  Thereupon  the  Lacedemonians  gladly  sub- 
mitted to  the  peace,  on  account  of  the  little  dread  that  waa 
inspired  into  them.  By  which  it  may  be  clearly  known  how 
gr^at  a  will  they  had  for  that  war,  as  their  poets  sing  in  their 
songs  and  in  their  fables.  Let  not  such  a  war  appear  to  thee 
anything  agreeable,  says  Orosius,  nor  yet  those  times,  when 
a  man's  enemy  may  so  easily  govern  him  with  words.  After 
the  Lacedffimonians  had  conquered  the  city  of  Athens,  their 
own  nation,  they  exalted  themselves,  and  began  warring  on 
every  side  ofthem,  against  their  own  people,  and  against  the 
Persians,  and  against  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  against  the  city  of 
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)>e  hi  »p  apeftan.  p op^on  ]7a  peapan  ]>e  ]>8&p  ut  ot^plu^on.  haepbon 
eft  pa  buph  ^ebo^ene.  3  hs&fbon  Tliebane.  Irpeca  leobe.  him 
on  pulmm  ajponen;.  L»cebemonie  psepon  fpa  up-ahafene. 
f  8Bj8ep  je  hy  jylp  penbon.  je  ealle  )>a  neah  )?eoba.  -^  hi  Of  ep 
hi  ealle  mihton  anpealb  habban.  ac  him  T&henienf  e  mib  llie- 
bana  pulcume  pi^ftobon.  "^  hi  mib  jepeohte  cnyj-ebon : .  JE,fteji 
fam  LaBcebemonie  jecupon  him  co  latteope  Ipcclibij*  paej* 
haten.  ■]  hme  fenbon  on  Pepfe  mib  pulcume.  pi^  hi  to 
^epeohtanne.  him  )>a  Feppe  mib  heopa  tpam  ealbopmannuin 
on^ean  comon.  otSep  hatte  Fapnabupep.  otSep  Dippipapnon ; - 
8ona  ppa  ]>»pa  Lsecebemoma  labceop  pipce  f  he  piiS  pa  tpejen 
hepap  peohtan  pceolbe.  him  pa  paeblicepe  jetSuhce  f  he  pitS 
oSepne  ppi'5  jename.  f  he  pone  oSepne  pe  y^  opepcuman 
mihte.  •]  he  ppa  jebybe.  •]  hip  »penbpacan  Co  pam  otSpum 
onpenbe.  3  him  pec^an  hec.  f  he  jeopnop  polbe  pibbe  pit$ 
hme  ponne  ^epinn>  pe  pa  pe  ealbopman  jelypebhce  mib 
pbbe  p»pa  a&penba  onpen^.  *]  Lsecebemonia  pa  hpile  ^eplym- 
bon  pone  ot$epne  ealbopman ;  • 

iEpCep  pam  Peppa  cyninj  benam  pone  ealbopman  hip  pcipe. 
pe  8&P  pam  ppi'Se  onpen^  »C  LsBcebemonium.  3  hi  ^q-ealbe 
anum  ppeccean.  op  2&hene.  Irpeca  bypi^.  pe  pa&p  haten  Conon. 
•]  hme  penbe  mib  pciphepe  op  Peppum  co  La&cebemomum ; . 
Hiib  hi  penbon  co  ^ypcum  La&cebemonie.  ;]  him  pulcumej* 
bs&bon.  "]  hi  him  ^epealbon  an  c.  p»pa  mycclena  ppiepe- 
^pena ;  •  Lsecebemome  ha&pbon  him  Co  labceope  s&nne  pijue 
man.  peah  he  healc  ps&pe.  pe  y»Y  hacen  Hjepilaup.  3  him  Co 
jylp-popbe  ha&pbon.  f  him  leoppe  p»pe.  f  hi  haepbon  healcne 
cymnj  ponne  healc  pice ',  •  pi  pybSan  on  tSam  pas  co^bepe 
popan.  J  paep  ppa  unjemechce  jepuhcon.  f  hi  neah  ealle 
poppupban.  f  nap»p  ne  mihce  on  otSpum  pije  ^epa&can.  pa&p 
peaptJ  La&cebemoma  anpealb  "3  heopa  bom  ale^en;*  Ne 
pene  ic.  cpaetS  Opopup.  paeC  a&nij  Cpejen  lacceopap  emnap 
jepuhcon ; . 

-^pcep  pam  Ilonon  jelaebbe  pypbe  epc  on  Ls&cebemome.  3 
f  lanb  bucon  pa&pe  bypij.  on  aelcum  tSmjum  mib- ealle  apepce. 
^ce  pa  pe  a&p  uce  o^pa  peoba  anpealba  jypnbon.  him  pa  job 
puhce.  pa&p  hi  mihce  hy  pylpe  aec  ham  pi^  peopbom  bepepian ; . 
Pippanbep  hacce  pum  La&cebemonia  lacceop.  he  jepohce  Eonon 
mib  pcipum.  pa  he  op  La&cebemonium   pop.    -}    ps&pa  polca 
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Athens  that  they  had  hefore  laid  waste;  because  the  few 
that  had  fled  from  thence,  had  again  inhabited  the  city,  and 
had  draVra.  the  Thebans,  a  G-reek  people,  to  their  aid.  The 
LacedsBmonians  were  so  up-lifted,  that  both  they  themselves 
and  all  the  neighbouring  people  imagined  that  they  might 
have  power  over  all  of  them ;  but  the  Athenians,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Thebans,  withstood  them  and  overcame  them  in 
battle.  After  that  the  Lacedaemonians  chose  a  general  named 
Dercyllidas,  and  sent  him  to  Persia  with  a  force  to  fight 
against  that  nation.  The  Persians  with  their  two  generals, 
one  named  Phamabazus,  the  other  Tissaphemes,  marched 
against  him.  As  soon  as  the  Lacsedemonian  general  knew 
that  he  should  have  to  fight  against  the  two  armies,  it  seemed 
to  him  most  advisable  to  make  a  truce  with  one,  that  he  might 
the  more  easily  overcome  the  other :  and  he  did  so,  and  sent 
his  messengers  to  the  one,  and  commanded  them  to  say  that 
he  would  rather  have  peace  with  him  than  war.  Thereupon 
the  general  credulously  received  the  message  with  peace,  and 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  meanwhile  put  the  other  general 
to  flight. 

Afterwards  the  Persian  king  deprived  that  general  of  his 
province,  who  had  previously  accepted  peace  from  the  La- 
cedaemonians, and  gave  it  to  an  exile  from  Athens,  the  Q-reek 
city,  who  was  named  Conon,  and  sent  him  with  a  fleet  from 
Persia  to  Lacedaemonia.  And  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  the 
Egyptians,  praying  them  for  aid,  and  they  gave  them  a  hun- 
dred large  triremes.  The  Lacedaemonians  had  for  general  a 
wise  man,  although  he  was  lame,  who  was  named  Agesilaus, 
and  had  as  a  vaunt,  that  they  would  rather  have  a  lame  king 
than  a  lame  kingdom.  They  afterwards  came  together  at 
sea,  and  there  fought  so  fiercely  that  they  nearly  all  perished, 
so  that  neither  could  gain  a  victory  over  the  other.  There 
was  the  Lacedaemonian  power  and  glory  prostrated.  I  do  not 
think,  says  Grosius,  that  any  two  leaders  fought  more  equally. 

After  that  Conon  led  an  army  in  return  against  Lacedae- 
monia, and  totally  laid  waste  the  country,  exclusive  of  the 
city,  on  all  sides ;  so  that  to  them  who  before  had  coveted 
power  over  other  nations  abroad,  it  now  seemed  good  if  they 
could  defend  themselves  against  thraldom  at  home.  There 
was  a  Lacedaemonian  general  named  Pisander,  who  went  in 
search  of  Conon  with  a  fleet,  when  he  left  Lacedaemonia, 
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»^ep  on  ot^pum.  m^cel  p»l  ^eflojan ;  •  D»p  pupbon  Lsoce- 
bemonie  fpa  nntSe  popfla^en.  f  hi  Da|>op  nepbon  fylS^an.  ne 
heopa  namon  ne  heopa  anpealb.  ac  heopa  bpype  peapt$  %iie- 
num  to  apsepnejje.  f  hi  ]>one  ealban  teonan  ^eppecan  mihton. 
)>e  him  on  s&p-bapun  ^eme&ne  p&f ;  •  7S!nb  hi  ^  Thebane  hi 
^e^abepebon.  "^  Lsecebemonie  mib  ^epeohte  fohcon.  "^  hi 
^e^ymbon.  ■]  hi  on  heopa  buph  bebpipon.  -^  fy^tSan  bef»ton ;. 
Da  buphpape  f  enbon  ]7a  »p:ep  !^eplauf  e.  pe  mib  heopa  hepe 
psef  m  2^pam.  "^  bs&bon  f  he  tibhce  hampeapb  p»pe.  ;]  heopa 
^ehulpe.  "3  he  j-pa  jebybe.  3  on  %hene  un^eappe  becoman. 
;3  hi  jeplymbon ; .  %henienf  e  ps&pon  ]>a  him  i^pitSe  onbpse- 
benbe  f  Laecebemome  opep  hi  pixian  mihton.  fpa  hi  »p  bybon. 
pop  )>am  lytlan  p i^e.  ]>e  hi  ))a  opep  hi  hs&pbon  [ .  pi  p enbon  )>a 
on  Peppe  a&ptep  Lonone.  3  hme  bs&bon  f  he  him  on  pultmne 
p»pe.  3  he  heom  }»»p  ^etitSabe.  "^  hi  mib  micclum  pciphepe 
^epohte.  3  hi  La&cebemonie  msept  ealle  apeptan.  ;]  hi  to  t$an 
^ebybon.  f  hy  hi  j-ylpe  leton  se^^ep  je  pop  heane  je  pop  im- 
ppaepte ; .  JBptep  }>am  Conon  ^elenbe  to  SIthene  ))»pe  bypij;. 
hip  ealb  cytStSe.  "^  )>»p  mib  micclum  jepean  ])apa  buphleoba 
onpan^en  paep.  ■]  he  )>»p  hip  pylpep  lanje  jemynejunje  ^ebybe. 
mib  fan  f e  he  J5enybbe  a&^ep  je  Peppe  je  L»cebemonie.  -f 
hi  jebetton  )?a  buph.  )>e  hi  a&p  tobpa&con.  "3  eac  f  Laecebe- 
monie  ])»pe  bypij  py^San  jehyppume  psepon.  )?eah  hi  »p  lanje 
heopa  pi^eppmnan  pa&pon  [ .  JEIptep  ]>eopan  ^epinne.  ^epeaptS 
■pte  Peppe  jebubon  ppitJ  eallum  Cps&ca  polce.  na&p  na  pop]Mini 
^e  hi  him  aeni^^pa  ^oba  u)>an.  ac  pop^am  ]>e  hi  punnon  on 
€5yptie.  f  hi  moptan  pop  him  yy  bet  fam  gepmne  pull^anjan  > 
^c  Ls&cebemome  ha&pbon  ]>a  hpile  mapan  unptiUneppa 
]7onne  hi  m»^enep  h»pbon.  ■;]  psepon  ppiSop  pinnenbe  on 
Thebane  ponne  hi  pultumep  h»pbon.  •]  hloftum  on  hi 
ptalebon.  o^  hi  abps&con  ?[pcabum  heopa  buph;.  iEpcep 
)>am  Thebane  hi  mib  pypbe  jepohton.  "3  him  La&cebemonie 
o^pe  on^ean  bpohton:-  Da  hi  lan^e  puhton.  fa  clypabe 
La&cebe  ealbopman  to  !^pcabium.  3  baebon  f  hi  faep  jepeoht- 
ep  jej-picon.  f  hi  mopton  t$a  beaban  bebypian.  fe  heopa 
polcep  opphi^en  p»pon ;  •  Da&t  ip  mib  Epecum  feap.  f  naib 
i5am  popbe  bitS   ^ecy^eb.   hps&tSep  healp   haep6    f one  pje  • . 
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« 

and  both  of  these  natioDS  fought,  one  against  the  other, 
with  great  slaughter.  There  were  the  Lacedemonians  so 
totally  defeated  that  they  afterwards  had  neither  their  name 
nor  their  power ;  hut  their  fall  was  the  raising  up  of  the 
AtheniauB,  so  that  they  could  avenge  the  old  grudge  which 
in  former  days  had  been  mutual,  ^d  they  and  the  Thebans 
assembled,  and  sought  the  LacedsBmonians  with  warfare,  and 
put  them  to  flight,  and  drove  them  into  their  city,  and  then 
laid  siege  to  it.  The  inhabitants  thereupon  sent  for  Agesi- 
laus,  who  was  with  their  army  in  Asia,  and  requested  him  to 
return  home  speedily  and  aid  them ;  and  he  did  so,  and  came 
on  the  Athenians  unawares  and  put  them  to  flight.  The 
Athenians  then  greatly  dreaded  lest  the  Lacedaemonians 
should  rule  over  them  as  they  before  had  done,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  little  victory  they  had  gained  over  them.  So 
tiiey  sent  to  Persia  after  Conon,  and  besought  him  to  aid 
them,  to  which  he  consented,  and  sought  them  with  a  large 
fleet,  and  they  laid  waste  the  greater  part  of  LacedaBmonia, 
and  so  reduced  them,  that  thev  regarded  themselves  both  as 
too  base  and  too  powerless.  After  that  Conon  landed  at  the 
city  of  Athens,  his  old  country,  and  was  there  received  with 
the  great  joy  of  the  citizens,  and  he  there  made  a  long  re- 
membrance of  himself,  by  compelling  both  the  Persians  and 
the  Lacedemonians  to  repair  the  city  which  they  before  had 
ruined,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  to  be  thenceforth  obedient 
to  the  city,  although  they  previously  had  long  been  its  adver- 
saries. A^T  this  war  it  happened  that  the  Persians  offered 
peace  to  all  the  Greek  people,  not  because  they  would  give 
them  any  benefits,  but  because,  being  at  war  with  the  Egyp- 
tians, they  might  the  better  for  themselves  terminate  the 
contest. 

But  the  Lacedaemonians  meanwhile  were  more  restless  than 
powerful,  and  made  war  on  the  Thebans  more  vigorously  than 
their  force  admitted ;  but  stole  on  them  in  bodies,  until  they 
took  their  town  from  the  Arcadians.  After  that  the  Thebans 
sought  them  with  an  army,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  brought 
another  against  them.  When  they  long  fought  together,  the 
Lacedaemonian  general  called  to  the  Arcadians,  and  requested 
that  they  would  cease  from  flghting,  that  they  might  bury 
the  dead  that  had  fallen  of  their  people.  It  is  a  custom 
among  the  Greeks  that  with  those  words  it  is  declared  which 
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Foji^an  ic  polbe  jefecjan.  cpaetS  Ojiofiuf.  hu  Cpeca  ^epmn. 
fe  op  La&cebemonia  fa&pe  bypij  »pefC  onjraeleb  p«f .  "^  mib 
j^ell-cpybum  ^emeapcian.  sBpejt;'  on  %liena  }>a  buph.  "j 
fJ^tJan  on  Thebane.  ■]  j^fi^an  on  Boetie.  ■]  fy^tSan  on 
GOacebonie.  fijje  pa&pon  ealle  Epeca  leobe.  "^  j^^an  on  fa 
la&rran  Spam,  "j  fa  on  fa  mapan.  "3  fytJ^an  on  Pepfe.  3 
fytStJan  on  ^ypcie ; .  Ic  f ceal  eac  fy  lacop  Romana  ijropia 
aj'ecjan.  fe  ic  on^unnen  haepbe ;. 


n: 

iEptep  fam  fe  Romebuph  jecimbpab  paej*  ui.  liunb  pintpa  -j 
Lxxvi.  paej*  m  Schie  eop^beopmj.  "^  tpa  bypi^.  Gbopa  -;)  Oice. 
on  eopt$an  bepincon '.  •  Ic  ma&^  eac  on  upum  a^enum  Cibum 
jelic  an^mn  fam  fecjan.  feah  hiC  fpylcne  enbe  na&jrbe.  -ptre 
Eonftantmopolim.  Epeca  buph,  on  fpylcepe  cpacunje  psep .  -3 
hype  jepicejab  paep  op  potJpaertum  mannum.  f  heo  pceolbe  on 
eopiSan  bepincan.  ac  heo  peap^  jepcylb  "Suph  fone  cpiptenan 
capepe.  Spcabiupap.  "3  ^uph  f  cpiptene  pole,  fe  on  fam  bupjum 
P»r'.'  f  jecacnobe  f  Epipt  ip  eatJmobejpa  help  ;j  opep- 
mobijpa  pyUl'  ClDape  ic  tJypep  ^emyTiJobe  fonne  ic  hip  mib- 
ealle  apa&be.  jip  hip  hpa  py  luptpull  mape  Co  pitanne.  pece  him 
fonne  pylp!*  Da  on  tSam  bajum  jepeap'S.  fte  Fulpci  j 
Fabpci.  f  e  a&p  pa&pon  Lxx.  pintpa  pi^  Romane  pmnenbe.  f  hi 
hi  fa  opeppunnon.  *]  heopa  lanb  opephepjobon.  -3  patSe  a&pcep 
fam.  Succjuan  f  pole  paepon  hepjienbe  on  Romane.  o^  f«pe 
bupje  ^eata ;  •  pit  Romane  a&ptep  t5ain  hpaeblice  mib  jepeobte 
"3  mi 8  hep^nje  him  popjulbon.  "3  hi  jeplymbon|* 


III. 

iEptep  fam  f e  Romebuph  ^etimbpab  p»p  lu.  hunb  pintpa 
'3  Lxxxiii.  fa'Sa  Lauciup.  fe  o'Spe  naman  yv^y  haten  Iienut^up. 
3  Qumtup.  f e  otSpe  naman  pa&p  haten  8eppihup.  fa  hi  psepon 
conpulap  on  Rome.  ^epeap'S  pe  miccla  man-cpealm  on  fam 
lanbe.  nalaep.  ppa  hit  ^epuna  ip.  op  untiblicum  ^epybepum.  f 
ip  op  pa&tum  pimiepum.  "3  op  bpijum  pmtpum.  ^  op  pe^pe 
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side  has  the  yictory.  Because  it  has  been  my  wish  to  relate, 
and  in  narratives  aescribe,  says  Orosius,  how  the  Ghreek  war, 
which  first  proceeded  from  the  city  of  Lacedsemon  [extended 
itself],  first  to  the  city  of  Athens,  aiid  afterwards  to  Thebes, 
and  then  to  Boeotia,  and  then  to  Macedonia  (all  these  were 
Gtreek  nations),  and  then  to  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  then  to 
the  Greater,  and  then  to  Persia,  and  then  to  Egypt,  I  shall 
the  later  recount  also  fche  Eoman  history,  which  I  had 
begun. 

11. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  three  hundred  and  seventy-six 
years,  there  was  an  earthquake  in  Achaia,  and  two  cities, 
Ebora  and  Helice,  sank  into  the  earth.  I  may  also  in  our 
own  times  relate  a  beginning  like  to  that,  although  it  had 
not  such  an  end :  that  Constantinople,  the  Greek  city,  was 
in  a  similar  quaking,  and  it  was  prophesied  of  it  by  veracious 
men,  that  it  shoidd  sink  into  the  earth ;  but  it  was  shielded 
through  the  Christian  emperor,  Arcadius,  and  through  the 
Christian  people  who  were  in  those  towns.  That  manifested 
that  Christ  is  the  help  of  the  humble  and  the  ruin  of  the 

Eroud.  More  of  this  I  would  have  commemorated  than  I 
ave  altogether  related  of  it :  if  any  one  be  desirous  to  know 
more,  then  let  him  seek  it  himself.  It*  happened  in  those 
days  that  the  Volsci  and  Falisci,  who  had  previously  been 
warring  on  the  Bomans  for  seventy  years,  were  overcome  by 
them  and  their  lands  ravaged ;  and  soon  after  that  the  nation 
of  the  Sutrini  laid  waste  the  Boman  [territory]  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  the  city.  After  which  the  Bomans  quickly  requited 
them  with  war  and  destruction,  and  put  them  to  flight. 

in. 

"  After  Borne  had  been  built  three  hundred  and  eighty-three 
years,  when  Lucius,  who  by  another  name  was  caUed  Genu- 
citis,  and  Quintus,  who  by  another  name  was  called  Servilius, 
when  these  were  consuls  at  Bome,  happened  the  great  pesti- 
lence in  the  country,  not  as  it  is  wont,  from  unseasonable  bad 
weather — that  is,  from  wet  summers  and  from  dry  winters, 
and  from  fierce  spring  heats,  and  with  excessive  autumnal 
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lexusten-hflBtan.  "^  mib  un^emetbcan  bs&ppefc-pntaii.  3  atpeep- 
hflB^an.  ac  an  jnnb  com  op  Calabpia  pealbe.  "^  fe  pol  mib 
)>am  ]nnbe>  Dej  maQ-q?ealm  ps&f  on  Romanum  pulle  11. 
^eafie.  opep  ealle  men  2;ebce.  )>eab  ]>e  pime  beabe  paepon.  fame 
uneafSe  ^ebpebte  apej-comon.  o^  f  beopa  bifceopaf  f»bon.  f 
beopa  jobi^  baebon.  f  bmi  man  popbte  ampitbeatpa.  f  man 
mibte  ]K)ne  baeSemp can  pieman  "pBdjimne  bon  ^  beopa  be<^l- 
^ylb.  f  piepon  openbce  e«]le  unda&nnefpa  [  •  pep  pe  magon 
nu.  cpaetS  Opopuf.  fa  ^eanbpypban.  j?e  faep  cpiptenbom^ 
pit$ep)iitan  pynbon.  bu  beopa  jobaj".  ))upb  beopa  blotunje.  ^ 
]mpb  beopa  beopol^ylb.  ))8&p  man-cpealmep  ^ebulpon.  buton 
)?a&t  by  ne  on^eaton  mib  bpylcum  pcmcpa&pe  ")  mib  bpylcum 
lotppence  bit  beopla  bybon.  na&p  na  pe  pot$a  Ijob.  f  bi  mib  py 
ypcJe  )>a  menn  ppencton.  to  ISon  f  by  jdypbon  beopa  opppim^^. 
"3  beopa  beopol^lbum.  3  f  bi  yanon  mopton  to  ^5am  papbim 
becuman.  ^  "^  bi  mopton  ti^an  mib  )>»pe  msepton  bipmpux^e. 
ac  beopa  amptbeatpa  ]>a  ptepon  unapimebe.  *;]  me  nu  m»nt^- 
pealb  to  apec^^anne.  poption  t$u.  psebep  S^pijrmup.  by  bseppt  on 
tSinmn  bocom  fpeotole  ^pa&b.  ;]  ic  ^ebpam  piUe  ]>»pto  taecan. 
pe  bine  byp  lypt  ma  to  pitanne ;  • 

iEptep  Jyypon.  on  9am  ylcan  ^eape.  toblab  peo  eoptSe  binnan 
RomebjTii^.  pa  p»bon  beopa  bipcopap  ept.  f  beopa  jobap 
baebon.  f  bim  mon  pealbe  anne  cucenne  mann.  ]>a  bim  ])ubte 
•p  by  beopa  beabpa  to  lyt  bsepbon.  "3  peo  eoptSe  ppa  ^mienbe 
bab.  otS  pte/c  OOapcup.  }»e  o$pe  namon  batte  Euptinp.  mib 
boppe  3  nub  p»pnnm.  ]>a&p  on-innan  bepceat.  -3  beo  piS^an 
tojaebepe  beblab ;  • 

IV. 

iEptep  9am  ye  Romebupb  ^etimbpeb  p8&p  ui.  bunb  pintpa 
3  Lixxviii.  f  Irallie  opepbepjebon  Romane  lanb  o9  nu.  mila  to 
'Bs&pe  bypij.  "3  fa  bupb  mibton  ea"8e  beptan.  jip  by  fa&p  ne 
^epacoban.  popfam  Romane  p»pon  ppa  popbte  "3  ppa  »mobe.  f 
by  ne  penbon  f  by  fa  bupb  bepepian  mibton '.  •  Sc  f aep  on 
mopjen  Titup.  beopa  labteop.  fe  o'Span  namon  ps&p  baten 
Qumtiup.  by  mib  pypbe  jepobte.  9a&p  jepeabt  GOanbup  anpij. 
fe  o'Spe  namon  p»p  baten  Topcuatup.  piiS  anne  Hallipcne  mann. 
^  bine  opplob.  ^  Titup  Qumtiuf  fa  o9pe  pume  ^eplymbe.  piune 
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rains  and  after-beats ;  but  a  wind  came  &om  tbe  forest  of 
Calabria,  and  witb  tbat  wind  the  plague.  Tbis  pestilence 
was  full  two  years  in  tbe  Eoman  [territory]  over  all  men 
alike ;  tbougb  some  died,  some  afflicted  witb  difficulty  escaped, 
until  tbeir  priests  said  tbat  tbeir  gods  commanded  ampbi- 
tbeatres  to  be  built  for  tbem,  tbat  tbe  beatben  games  migbt 
tberein  be  enacted,  and  tbeir  idolatries,  tbat  were  manifestly 
all  uncleannesses.  Here  may  we  now,  says  Orosius,  answer 
tbose  wbo  are  adversaries  of  Obristianity  [wbo  assert]  bow 
tbeir  gods,  tbrougb  tbeir  sacrificing  and  tbeir  idolatry,  belped 
tbem  in  tbis  pestilence,  only  that  they  knew  not  by  what 
sorcery  and  by  what  artifice  of  devils  they  did  it  (it  was  not 
tbe  true  God),  [and]  tbat  they  afflicted  men  witb  that  evil,  in 
order  tbat  they  migbt  trust  in  tbeir  offerings  and  to  tbeir  idols, 
and  tbat  they  might  thence  come  at  their  souls,  and  that  they 
migbt  treat  tbem  witb  tbe  greatest  contumely ;  for  tbeir  am- 
phitheatres then  were  innumerable,  and  too  many  for  me  to 
relate ;  [and]  because  thou,  Patber  Augustine,  hast  manifestly 
said  it  in  thy  books,  I  will  direct  every  one  thereto  who  de- 
sires to  know  more  of  tbe  subject. 

After  tbis,  in  tbe  same  year,  the  eartb  yawned  within  tbe 
city  of  Eome ;  whereupon  their  priests  said  tbat  tbeir  gods 
commanded  a  Hving  man  to  be  given  tbem,  as  it  seemed  to 
them  they  had  bad  too  few  of  their  dead.  And  the  eartb  so 
continued  gaping,  until  Marcus,  who  by  another  name  was 
caUed  Curtius,  with  horse  and  weapons  cast  himself  therein, 
and  it  afterwards  closed  together. 

lY. 

After  Eome  bad  been  built  three  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
years,  tbe  Gauls  ravaged  the  Eoman  territory  to  within  four 
miles  of  the  city,  and  might  easily  have  gained  tbe  city,  if 
they  bad  not  lost  tbeir  energy,  because  the  Eomans  were  so 
timid  and  so  pusillanimous,  that  they  did  not  suppose  they 
could  defend  tbe  city.  But  on  tbe  morrow,  Titus,  their 
general,  wbo  by  another  name  was  called  Quinctius,  sougbt 
tbem  witb  an  army,  where  Manlius  fought  in  single  combat, 
wbo  by  another  name  was  called  Torquatus,  with  a  Gaulish 
man,  and  slew  him.  And  of  tbe  others  Titus  Quinctius  put 
some  to  flight  and  some  be  slew.  How  many  were  there  slain 
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opfloh '.  *     Be  )>am  mon  mibte  on^itan  bpsBt  'pmji  o]:flai;en  pa&f. 
])a  heopa  pela  )>uf  enba  ^epan^en  pae]* ; . 


V. 

iEftep  ^am  J?e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  paef  mi.  hunb  pmtpa  3 
11.  f  £aptaina  )>aepe  bup^e  a&penbpacan  comon  to  Rome,  j 
him  jebubon  f  by  fpi^  bim  betpeonum  bsepbon.  popfon  by  on. 
an  lanb  fa  pmnenbe  pa&pon.  f  paep.  on  Benepente  ]  •  GOib  fSam 
pe  t$a  sepenbpacan  to  Rome  comon.  ]7a  com  eac  mib  bim  pea 
opepmsete  beapbpa&biep.  "3  mone^pa  )>eoba  ypmtSa.  peo  lon^e 
»pte]i  pam  peaxenbe  pa&p.  ppa  bit  beponep  tunjel  on  "Sam  tiban 
cy5enbe  paepon.  f  bit  paep  nibt  otS  mibne  baej.  "3  on  pumepe 
cibe  bit  ba^olabe  ptanum  opep  ealle  Romane>  On  ^am. 
bajum  pa&p  Slexanbep  jebopen  on  Irpecum.  ppa  ppa  an  mycel 
ypt  come  opep  ealne  mibbaneapb.  ^  Ocup.  Peppa  cynmj.  pone 
mon  otSpum  namon  bet  Sptecpeppp.  aaptep  "Sam  fe  be  ^J^ptum 
popbepjabe.  be  jepop  pi^'5an  on  lutSana  lanb.  "j  beopa  pela 
popbepjabe.  pitSt5an  on  Ipcamam  pam  lanbe.  be  beopa  ppiSe 
peala  jepette  piS  pone  pa&  pe  mon  I^ppia  baet.  *]  by  pa&p  ^epet- 
tene  pnt  jit  ot$  pipne  baej.  mib  bpabum  polcum.  on  ^am  to- 
bopan.  f  by  pume  pi^e  Eob  panon  abo  to  beopa  a^ntun 
lanbe;-  8it5t5an  Siptecpeppip  abpa&c  8it$onem.  Fenitia  bupb. 
peo  pa&p  pa  pelejapt  on  pam  bapim ;  • 

^ptep  pam  Romane  an^unnon  f  Sommticum  jepmn  ymbe 
Lampena  lanb.  by  pa  lan^e  j|  optpaeblice  ymb  f  pubton.  on 
bpeoppenbum  p^um ;  •  Da  jetujon  8omnite  bim  on  pultum 
Pippupan.  Gpipa  cyninj.  pone  maeptan  peonb  Romanum> 
DaBt  jepmn  peap^  bpa&ppe  pume  bpile  jeptilleb.  poppon  Punici 
pit$  Romane  pinnan  onjunnon.  pitStJan  f  jepmn  on^unnen 
paep ;  •  Ijip  aenij  mann  py.  cpa&tS  Opopiup.  pe  on  jeppitum  pnban 
maeje.  f  lanap  bupu  pitS^an  belocen  pupbe.  butan  anum 
jeape.  'j  f  pa&p  pop^am  pe  Romane  ealne  pone  geap  on  mann* 
cpeabne  la&jan.  a&pept  on  Octavianup  ba&je.  paep  capepep^ ;  • 
f  bup  ba&pbon  Romane  to  "Sam  anum  tacne  jepopbt.  ^  on 
ppylce  bealpe  ppylce  by  ponne  pinnenbe  beon  polbon.  ppa  put5. 
ppa  nopt5.  ppa  ept.  ppa  pept.  ponne  unbybon  by  pa  bupu.  pe  on 
pa  bealpe  open  pa&p.  f  by  be  pam  pipton  bpibeji  by  pceolbon.  ^ 
mib  pam  pe  by  tJapa  bupa  bpylce  opene  jepapon,  ponne  tuj^on 
by  beopa  bpa&jl  bupan  cneop. ;]  jipebon  by  to  pije.  "3  be  pam 
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may  be  conceived  from  this  [circumstance],  that  many  thou- 
sands of  them  were  taken. 


V. 

After  Home  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  two  years, 
messengers  came  from  the  city  of  Carthage  to  Rome,  and 
proposed  that  they  should  have  peace  between  them,  because 
they  were  warring  together  in  a  country,  that  was,  in  Bene- 
ventum.  When  the  messengers  caine  to  Rome,  with  them 
also  came  the  overwhelming  calamity  and  miseries  of  many 
nations,  which  went  on  increasing  long  after  that,  as  the  stars 
of  heaven  at  that  time  testified,  so  that  it  was  night  till  mid- 
day, and  at  one  time  it  hailed  stones  over  all  the  Eoman 
[territory].  In  those  days  Alexander  was  bom  in  Greece,  as 
a  great  tempest  comes  over  all  the  earth  ;  and  Ochus,  king 
of  Persia,  who  by  another  name  is  called  Artaxerxes,  after  he 
had  laid  Egypt  waste,  proceeded  to  the  land  of  the  Jews  and 
destroyed  many  of  them ;  afterwards  in  the  land  of  Hyrcania ; 
he  settled  many  of  them  by  the  sea  called  the  Caspian,  and 
they  are  yet  settled  there  to  this  day  in  considerable  numbers, 
in  the  hope  that  at  some  time  God.  will  conduct  them  thence 
to  their  own  land.  After  that  Artaxerxes  took  Sidon,  a  city 
of  Phoenicia,  which  was  the  wealthiest  in  those  days. 

After  that  the  Romans  began  the  Samnite  war  about  the 
land  of  Campania.  They  fought  long  and  often  for  it  with 
alternate  victories.  The  Samnites  then  drew  to  their  aid 
Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  Romans. 
That  war  was,  nevertheless,  for  some  time  suspended,  because 
the  Carthaginians  had  begun  to  war  on  the  Romans  since 
that  (the  Samnite)  war  was  begun.  If  there  be  any  man, 
says  Orosius,  who  can  find  in  writings  that  the  door  of  Janus 
was  afterwards  closed,  except  for  one  year,  and  that  was  be- 
cause the  Romans  were  all  that  year  afflicted  with  the  pesti- 
lence, first  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Octavianus.  That 
temple  the  Romans  had  built  for  that  one  sign:  that  on 
whatever  side  they  would  be  at  war,  whether  south,  or  north, 
or  east,  or  west,  they  then  undid  the  door  which  was  opened  on 
that  side,  that  they  might  thereby  know  whither  they  should 
[proceed]  ;  and  when  they  saw  any  one  of  the  doors  open, 
they  then  drew  up  their  robe  above  the  knee,  and  prepared 
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pftan  f  hf  jH*  pun  pole  pjiitJ  ne  b»):bon.  -3  ]>omie  hy  pjii^ 
ha&f&on.  J)onne  pa&pon  ealle  "Sa  bupa  betjnebe.  "3  hi  letx>n  heopa 
hp8&^  opbune  to  potum  *.•  Sc  J^afa  Occavianuf  pe  capepe  co 
pice  penj.  )?a  jmpbon  lanap  bupa  betynebe.  ^  peapt$  pbb  3  ppiiS 
opep  ealne  mibban jeapb ;  •  -^ptep  f  am  )>e  Peppe  ppi^  ^enamon 
pit^  Romanum.  pS^an  ^ebcobe  eaUiun  polcum.  f  hy  Romantun 
unbep)>eobeb  pa&pe.  '^  beopa  »  to  behealbenne.  "3  ppa 
ppitSe  fone  ppiiS  lupebon.  -p  him  leoppe  paep.  -p  hj^  Romanipce 
cynmj^ap  hs&pbon.  fonne  op  heopa  apium  cymie ;  •  On  yam 
psBp  ppeotole  ^etacnab  f  nan  eop^hc  mann  ne  mihte  pj^lce 
lupe  •]  ppylce  pbbe  opep  ealne  mibban^eapb  jebon  ppylce 
fa  paep:-  3Sc  heo  pop  "Sam  p8&p  ]>e  Epipt  on  }wun  bajum 
^ebopen  peep,  fe  pbb  ip  heoponpape  3  eopt$pape ;  •  Efaet;  eac 
Occavianup  ppeotole  ^etacnobe.  ]>a'Sa  Romana  him  polbon 
opppian.  ppa  ppa  heopa  ^epuna  paep.  "j  pa&bon.  f  peo  pbb  on  hip 
mihte  psepe.  ac  he  a&^ep  pleah.  ^e  fa,  bceb  ^e  y&  ps&^ene.  3 
eac  pylp  p»be.  f  peo  ba&b  hip  na&pe.  ne  eac  beon  ne  mihte 
nanep  eoptJhcep  mannep.  f  ealpe  popnlbe  ppj^lce  pbbe  bpmjan 
mihte.  f  tpa  peoba  »p  habban  ne  mihton.  na  f  beppe  yxy,  tpa 
Semie^:- 


VI. 

iEptep  tSam  'pe  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  p»p  iiii.  hunb  pintpnm 
3  Yui.  ^epeaptS  f  Romane  3  Latme  punpon;*  On  ]iam 
popman  ^epeohte  peap'S  Romana  conpul  oppla^en.  OOanhup.  pe 
oSpum  namon  pa&p  haten  Topcuatup.  "3  heopa  otSep  conpul. 
ye  mon  Deciup  het.  3  o'Spum  namon  GOupe.  hip  a^^me 
punn  opploh.  popjjon  he  opepbpsec  heopa  ^ecpibpa&benne. 
f  peep,  f  hy  h»pbon  jecpeben.  f  hy  ealle  emidice  on  Latme 
ten^bon  ;•  Sc  )>aBp  an  ut-apceat  op  Latina  pepobe  3  anpijep 
b»b.  ■]  him  )?«p  conpulep  punu  on^ean  com.  3  hme  f»p 
opploh ;  •  Fop  }>am  ^Ite  nolbon  Romane  bpm^an  yaxa  conpule 
fone  tpiumphan.  "pe  heopa  ^epuna  paep.  )>eh  he  pije  ha&pbe^ ;  • 

On  yam.  a&ptepan  ^eape  ))8&p.  GOinutia  hatte  an  pipman.  )>e 
on  heopa  pipan  pceolbe  nunne  beon.  peo  h»pbe  ^ehaten  heopa 
^ybenne  Dianan.  f  heo  polbe  hype  lip  on  ps&mnanhabe  alibban. 
fa  popl8&^  heo  hy  pona*.-  py  fa  Romane.  pop  fam  jylte  fe 
heo  hype  ^ehat  aleah.  ppa  cuce  hy  on  eoptSan  bebulpon.  3  nu 
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them  foGT  war ;  by  which  it  was  known  that  with  some  nation 
they  were  not  at  peace.  And  when  they  had  peace,  then  all 
the  doors  were  closed,  and  they  let  their  robe  down  to  their 
feet.  But  when  the  emperor  Octavianns  succeeded  to  the 
empire,  then  were  the  doors  of  Janus  closed,  and  there  was 
peace  and  quiet  over  all  the  earth.  After  the  Persians  had 
made  peace  with  the  Bomans,  it  pleased  all  nations  to  be 
subject  to  the  Bomans  and  to  obserre  their  law;  and  so 
greatly  did  they  love  that  peace,  that  it  was  more  agreeable 
to  them  to  have  Boman  kings  than  of  their  own  race.  By 
which  it  was  manifestly  indicated  that  no  earthly  man  could 
cause  such  love  and  such  peace  over  all  the  earth  as  that  was. 
But  it  was  because  Christ  was  bom  in  those  days,  who  is  the 
peace  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  and  of  earth.  That  also 
Octavianus  manifestly  indicated,  when  the  Bomans  would 
sacrifice  to  him,  as  was  their  wont,  and  said  that  the  peace 
was  through  his  might ;  but  he  disclaimed  both  the  act  and 
the  speech,  and  also  said  himself,  that  the  deed  was  not  his, 
nor  could  it  be  of  any  earthly  man,  that  could  bring  such 
peace  to  all  the  world,  what  previously  two  nations  could  not 
hare,  nor,  what  was  less,  two  families. 

VI. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  eight  years, 
it  befel  that  the  Bomans  and  the  Latins  made  war.  la  the 
first  battle  the  Boman  consul,  Manlius,  who  by  another  name 
was  called  Torquatus,  was  slain;  and  their  other  consul, 
named  Decius,  and  by  another  name,  Mus,  slew  his  own  son, 
because  he  transgressed  their  agreement,  which  was,  that 
they  had  declared  the^  would  all  equaUy  assail  the  Latins. 
But  there  one  of  the  Latin  army  rushed  forth  and  demanded 
a  single  combat,  and  the  consul's  son  advanced  against  him 
and  there  slew  him.  Por  that  crime  the  Bomans  would  not 
bring  the  triumph  to  the  consul,  which  was  their  custom,  al- 
though he  had  the  victory. 

In  the  year  after  this,  a  woman  named  Miuucia,  who  in  their 
manner  is  said  to  have  been  a  nun,  had  promised  their  god- 
dess Diana  that  she  would  pass  her  life  in  maidenhood ;  but 
she  soon  committed  fornication.  The  Bomans  thereupon,  for 
the  sin  of  having  belied  her  vow,  buried  her  alive  in  the 
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^  tO'b»%e.  ]>ain  ^Ite  to  tacne.  mon  hset  f  lanb  manpelb. 
fa&p  hy  mon  bypibe ;  • 

Ra^  aptep  ^am.  on  )>s&pa  tpe^pa  conpila  bs&^e.  Oaubiuf .  pe 
ot$pum  namon  hatte  GOapcelluf.  *]  Ualepianuf.  )>e  o^pum 
namon  hatte  Flaccuf .  iSa  jepeapt5  hit.  peh  hit  me  fconbhc  fy. 
cp9&^  Opopuf .  ^  fume  Romana  pip  on  ppylcum  pcinlace  pupbon. 
*3  on  fpylcum  pobum  bpeame.  f  hy  polbon  8&lcne  mann.  ^e  pip 
^e  p»pneb.  ]>»pa  )>e  hy  mihton.  mib  attpe  acpellan.  3  on  mete 
otS^e  on  bpince  to  je^icjanne  jepyllan.  3  f  lan^e  bonbe  p»pon. 
8&P  f  pole  pipte  hpanon  f  ypel  come,  buton  -^  hy  p a&bon  f  hit 
upane  op  )>a&pe  lypte  come.  »p  hit  ]>uph  »nne  ]>eopne  mann 
^eyppeb  peaptS^ ;  •  Da  p»pon  ealle  )>a  pip  bepopan  Romana  pitan 
^elaSobe*  )>»pa  pe&p  m.  himb  *]  Lxxx.  ■;)  f  »p  pa&pon  jenybbe.  ^ 
hy  f  lice  fijebon  ^  hy  a&p  otipum  f ealbon.  -f  hy  )?»p  beabe 
p»pon  bepopan  eallum  ]iam  mannum ;  • 


TEL 

iEptep  fam  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  p»r  1111.  hunb  pintpa 
•3  xxu.  5flexanbep.  Gpipotapnm  cyninj.  f  aep  mapan  Mexanbpef 
eam.  he  mib  eallum  hip  m»^ene  pi^  Romane  pmnan  on^au. 
•3  »t  8ommte  ^ema&pe  •]  Romana  jepa&t.  -j  fa  nihptan  lanb- 
leobe  on  sBj^pe  healpe  him  on  pultum  jeteah.  otJ  Somnite 
him  jepuhton  pi^.  •]  )>one  cynmj  opploh ;.  Nu  ic  "Sipep  31ex- 
anbpep  hep  jemynbjabe.  cpae^  Opopup.  nu  ic  pille  eac  f  aep 
mapan  Slexanbpep  ^emunenbe  beon.  faep  o'Spep  nepan.  J)eh  ic 
ymbe  Romana  jepmn  on  J)am  jeap  ^epime  pop^.  ot5  f  [ic] 
jeteleb  ha&bbe.*- 

Ic  pceal  hp»]7pe  ept-jepenban.  f  ic  aelcne  huju  b»l  gepecje 
Slexanbpep  b»ba.  "3  hu  Phihppup,  hip  pa&bep.  nu.  hunb  pintpum 
a&ptep  fam  J)e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  p»p.  he  penj  to 
GOacebonia  pice  3  Irpecum. ;)  f  haepbe  xxv.  pintpa.  j  binnan 
})»m  jeapum  he  jeeobe  ealle  fa  cyne-picu  fe  on  Irpecuin 
p»pon;'  55n  fd&f  Schenienpe.  ot5ep  paep  Thebane.  111.  paep 
Theppali.  nii.  Laecebemonie.  v.  Folcenpep.  vi.  GDepi.  vii.  OOace- 
bonie.  f  he  sepept  haepbe  *..  Phihppup.  fa  he  cniht  pa&p.  he  paep 
Thebanum  to  jiple  jepealb  Gpammunbe.  f am  ptponjan  cyninje. 
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earth ;  and  now  to  this  day,  in  token  of  that  sin,  that  land  is 
called  the  "  Campus  sceleratus,"  where  she  was  buried. 

Soon  after  that,  in  the  time  of  the  two  consuls,  Claudius, 
who  by  another  name  was  called  Marcellus,  and  Valerius, 
who  by  another  name  was  called  Placcus,  it  befel,  though  I 
feel  shame,  says  Orosius,  [to  relate  it],  that  some  Eoman 
women  were  in  such  [a  state  of]  magical  delusion  and  such 
frantic  passion,  that  they  would  kill  every  human  being,  both 
female  and  male,  that  they  could,  by  poison,  and  give  it 
them  to  take  either  in  food  or  drink.  And  this  they  did  for 
a  long  time,  before  the  people  knew  whence  the  evil  came, 
only  that  they  said  it  came  from  above,  from  the  air,  until  it 
was  made  known  by  a  slave.  Thereupon  all  those  women 
were  summoned  before  the  Eoman  senators  (there  were 
three  hundred  and  eighty  of  them),  and  were  there  forced  to 
consume  that  which  they  had  before  given  to  others,  so 
that  they  died  before  all  those  men. 

VII. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  twenty-two 
years,  Alexander,  king  of  the  Epirots,  the  ui^cle  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  began  to  war  on  the  Eomans  with  all  his  power, 
and  posted  himself  on  the  boundary  of  the  Samnites  and 
Eomans,  and  drew  to  his  aid  the  nearest  people  of  the  coun- 
try on  either  side,  until  the  Samnites  fought  against  them 
and  slew  the  king.  Now  I  have  here  made  mention  of  this 
Alexander,  says  Orosius,  I  will  also  mention  the  Great  Alex- 
ander, the  other's  nephew ;  although  T  sh^l  recount  concern- 
ing the  Eoman  wars  in  that  year,  until  I  have  related  them. 

I  shall,  however,  retrograde,  that  I  may  relate  every,  even 
small,  portion  of  Alexander's  deeds ;  and  how  his  father, 
Philip,  four  hundred  years  after  the  building  of  Eome,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  realm  of  Macedonia  and  the  Greeks,  and  held 
it  for  twenty-five  years,  and  in  those  years  he  conquered  all 
the  states  that  were  in  Greece.  One  was  the  Athenian,  the 
second  was  the  Theban,  the  third  was  the  Thessalian,  the 
fourth  the  Lacedaemonian,  the  fifth  the  Phocian,  the  sixth 
the  MoBsian,  the  seventh  Macedonia,  which  he  had  first. 
When  a  boy,  Philip  had  been  given  as  a  hostage  to  the 
Thebans,  to  Epaminondas,  that  powerful  king  and  most 
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^  yvm  ^/dbsji^bepxn  philofojpe.  ppam  hif  a^um  bp«5ep 
Slexaobpe.  ]»e  L»oebemonia  pice  ]»  hnpbe.  "3  mib  him  jeli^BHeb 
peapfi.  on  J^am  tSpym  j^apum  ]»  he  ^»p  p»f  :•  Da  peaptS 
2Qexanbep  oj^la^en.  hif  bpotSop.  ppom  hif  a^^ipe  mebep.  peh 
heo  hype  ot^pne  pinu  eac  a&p  opjio^e.  pop  hype  ^eLijepneffe. 
■3  heo  p»f  Phihppuf ej*  fteopmobop :  •  Da  peng  Phdi{^uf  to 
ODseceboma  pice. "}  hit  eaUe  hpile  on  miclan  pleo  3  on  midan 
eapf  eSan  h»pbe.  f  s&^tSep  ^e  him^  monn  utane  op  o^pum  Ittahe 
him  onpann.  ^e  eac  f  hip  ajen  pole  ymb  hip  ajen  peoph  pypebe. 
ymt  him  )»  8&t  nihptan  leoppe  p»p.  f  he  ute  punne  )>onn^  he 
»t  ham  p»pe  :•  pip  popme  ^epeoht  piep  piS  %hemenpe.  •}  hy 
opepponn.  ^  »ptep  ]>am  pit$  lUipicop.  ]>e  pe  Pul^ape  hafca:8.  3 
heopa  m»m^  ]mpenb  opploh.  3  heopa  m»ptan  buph  ^eeobe. 
Lapippan.  "3  ptStJan  on  Iheppah  he  f  ^epmn  ppi^opt  bybe.  pop 
^lepe  pihmn^e  ]>e  he  polbe  hy  him  on  pultum  ^eteon.  pop 
heopa  pi^cps&pte.  "}  poptSon  pe  hy  cut$on  on  hoppum  ealpa 
polca  peohtan  betpc.  3  a&pept  hy  fa.  a&^ep  je  pop  hip  ege  je 
pop  hip  olecunje.  him  co  jecypbon  :•  pe  pa  je^abepabe.  mib 
heopa  pultume  3  mib  hip  a^enum.  a&^ep  ^e  pibenbe  ^e  ^anj- 
enbpa.  unopeppunnenbhce  hepe : . 

iEptep  )>am  ]>e  Phihppup  hs&pbe  %hemenpe  3  Theppah  him 
unbepj^iobeb.  he  bejeat  2(puhep  bohtop  him  to  pipe.  OOalo- 
polmn  cynin^ep.  Ohmphia^e  heo  p»p  hatenu  >  Spuhep  penibe 
f  he  hip  pice  ^emichan  pceolbe.  ya,  he  hip  bohtop  Ph^ppupe 
pealbe.  ac  he  hine  on  ]>tepe  pmiun^e  jebanb.  3  him  on  ^enam 
'p  he  pylp  h»pbe.  "j  hme  p'StSan  poppenbe.  o^  he  hip  hp  poplet  •. 
iEptep  Jmm  Phihppup  peoht  on  Othone  ]7a  buph.  on  Thebana 
pice.  3  him  ]i8&p  peap'5  f  otSep  eaje  mib  anpe  plan  uC- 
apcocen;.  pe  }»eh-hp»«pe  J»  buph  jepann.  ^  eaU  j)  man- 
cynn  acpealbe.  f  he  ]9»pinne  ^emette.  "}  »ptep  )»am  nub 
hip  peappum  he  ^eeobe  eall  Lpeca  pole.  pop]>on  heopa  ^epuna 
p»p.  f  hi  polbon  op  8&lcepe  bypi^  him  pylp  anpealb  habban.  3 
nan  o^p  unbepj^ybeb  beon.  ac  pa&pon  him  ppa  betpeonum 
pinnenbe ; .  Da  ba&bon  hy  Phihppup  s&pt  op  anpe  bypi^  )>onne 
op  otSeppe.  ^  he  him  on  pultume  ps&pe  pi^  iSa  )ie  him  onpunnon '  • 
})onne  he  yk  opepppiSeb  ha&pbe.  ]>e  he  ]>onne  onpmnenbe  pa&f . 
mib  ]Man  polce  ]>e  hme  »p  pultumep  bs&b.  )K>nne  bybe  he  him 
se^ep  to  anp^ban.  ppa  he  belyte^e  ealle  Cpece  on  hif 
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leanned  pdbilosopher,  bj  his  own  brother,  Alexander,  who  then 
had  ^e  realm  of  Laoedfidmonia,  and  was  taught  by  him 
(ij^aminondas)  during  the  three  years  that  he  was  there. 
Then  was  Alexander,  his  brother,  slain  by  his  own  mother, 
although  she  had  before  slain  also  her  other  son,  for  the  sake 
of  her  adultery,  and  she  was  Philip's  stepmother.  Philip  then 
succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Maeedon,  and  held  it  all  the  while 
in  great  peril  and  with  great  difficulty ;  for  both  from  with- 
out, from  other  countries,  war  was  made  on  him,  and  his 
own  people  also  plotted  against  his  life,  so  that  at  last  it  was 
Inferable  to  him  to  make  war  abroad  than  to  be  at  home. 
His  first  war  was  with  the  Athenians,  and  them  he  overcame ; 
and  after  that  with  the  Illyrians,  whom  we  call  Bulgarians, 
and  of  them  he  slew  many  thousands,  and  took  Larissa,  their 
largest  city,  and  afterwards  carried  on  the  war  principally 
against  the  Thessalians,  in  consequence  of  his  desire  to  draw 
them  to  his  aid,  on  account  of  their  military  skill,  and  because 
they  of  aU  people  could  fight  the  best  on  horses ;  and  at  the 
first,  either  through  dread  of  him,  or  through  his  flattery,  they 
turned  to  him.  He  then,  with  their  force  and  with  his  own, 
gathered  an  invincible  army  of  both  horse  and  foot. 

After  Philip  had  reduced  the  Athenians  and  Thessalians 
under  his  subjection,  he  obtained  the  daughter  of  Arucha, 
king  of  the  Molossians,  to  wife,  whose  name  was  Olympias. 
Arucha  thought  that  he  should  increase  his  kingdom  when 
he  gave  his  daughter  to  Philip ;  but  he  confined  him  to  his 
dwelling,  and  took  from  him  what  he  already  had,  and  after- 
wards banished  him,  imtil  he  ended  his  fife.  After  that, 
Philip  fought  against  the  city  of  Methone,  in  the  Theban 
realm,  and  there  was  one  of  his  eyes  shot  out  with  an 
arrow.    He,  nevertheless,  won  the  city,  and  slew  aU  the 

Eeople  that  he  found  in  it.  And  afterwards,  by  his  artifices, 
e  conquered  aU  the  Greek  nations,  because  it  was  their 
usage,  that  they  woidd  of  every  city  have  the  power  to 
themselves,  and  no  one  be  subject  to  another,  but  were  thus 
warring  among  themselves.  They  then  besought  Philip,  first 
from  one  city,  then  from  another,  that  he  would  aid  them 
against  those  who  were  warring  against  them.  Then,  when 
he  had  overpowered  those  with  whom  he  was  then  at  war, 
with  [the  aid  of]  the  people  who  had  before  sought  his  help, 
he  reduced  them  both  to  his  subjection.     Thus  he  deluded 

z2 
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jepealb*.  Da  Cpece  f  y&  tinbep^eatan.  "^  eac  him  fpit$e 
oj^incenbum.  f  hy  an  cpnw^.  fpayiSebce  buton  a&lcon  ^efinne. 
on  bir  ^epealb  befp^bian  fceolbe.  jebce  •]  hi  hun  feofieabe 
pe&pon.  he  by  eac  op^  otSpum  polcum  optpasbbce  on  feopo'c 
fealbe.  ]>e  sep  nan  pole  ne  mihte  mib  jep eohte  ^epinnan.  by  pB, 
ealle  pifS  bine  jepmn  up-abopon.  '3  be  bme  ^eeaSmebbe  co 
J>am  polce.  )>e  be  bim  )>a&p  beapbopt  anbpeb.  •])  ps&pon  Theppab. 
-j  on  by  jelec  f  by  mib  bim  on  Schene  jmnnon ; .  Da  h^ 
to  )>am  ^emaspe  comon  mib  beopa  pypbe.  fs,  ba&pbon  by  beofia 
clupan  belocene : .  Da  Pbibppup  )>»p-binnan  ne  mibte.  f  he 
hip  teonan  jeppa&ce.  be  fa  penbe  on  fa  ane  fe  bim  fa  jetpype 
ps&pon.  ^  beopa  bupb  jepop.  "3  f  pole  mib-ealle  popb^be. 
"^  beopa  hep  jap  topeapp.  ppa  be  esdle  bybe.  fe  be  ahpep  2;€- 
mette.  je  eac  hip  ajene.  o^  f  bim  fa  bipceopap  p»bon.  f  ealle 
jobap  bim  yppe  psepon.  ^  pitSpmnenbe.  "3  f  eah  by  him  ealle  yppe 
p»pe  on  f am  xxv.  pintpmn.  fe  be  pinnenbe  pa&p^  ^  peohcenbe. 
he  na  opeppunnen  ne  peapt$ ;  •  iEpcep  f  am  be  jepop  on  Cappa- 
bociam  f  lanb.  ■;)  fa&p  eaUe  fa  cyninjap  mib  hip  ppice 
opploh.  5  ry^'San  ealle  Lappabociam  bim  jebyppumebon. 
3  bme  p'StSan  penbe  on  bip  i5]i^  jebpo6pa.  "3  a&nne  opploh.  3  fa 
cpejen  o^Splujon  on  Obncbmn  fa  bupb.  peo  ytef  psepcapt  3 
pelejapt  GOseceboma  picep.  ;]  bim  Pbibppup  »ptep  pop.  3  fa 
bupb  abpa&c.  *]  fa  bpofop  opploh.  *]  eidl  fa&C  f»pinne  pOBf. 
fa  fpy  jebpoSpa  na&pon  na  Pbibppupe  jemebpeb.  ac  p»pon 
jepa&bpeb ; . 

On  f  am  bapmi.  on  Tbpacia  f  am  lanbe.  ps&pon  tpejen  cynmgap 
ymb  f  pice  pinnenbe.  fa  ps&pon  jebpo'Spa.  fa  penbon  by  Co 
Philippupe.  •;)  bsebon  f  be  by  ymbe  f  pice  jepembe.  3  on 
f&epe  jepitneppe  psepe  f  bic  emne  jeba&leb  paepe;.  pe  fa 
Pbilippup  CO  beopa  2;emot;e  com  mib  micelpe  pypbe.  ^  ]« 
cynmjap  bejen  opploh.  j  ealle  fa  pitan.  3  penj  him  co  tSam 
picum  bam ; .  JEpcep  f  am  Schenienpe  baebon  Pbilippup.  f  he 
beopa  labteop  pa&pe  pitS  Focenpep  f  am  polce.  f  eh  by  a&p  beopa 
clupan  bim  onjean  beluce.  *]  -^  he  o^ep  f »pa  bybe.  68^e  by 
jepembe  o^^e  bim  jepulcumabe.  f  by  by  opeppnnan  mihican. 
he  him  fa  jehec.  f  he  bim  jepulcumian  polbe.  f  by  by  opep« 
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all  Greece  into  his  power.  When  the  Greeks  became  sen- 
sible of  that,  and  also  being  sorely  mortified  that  a  king,  so 
easily,  without  any  war,  should  reduce  them  under  his 
power,  as  though  they  were  his  slaves  (he  also  often 
sold  them  in  thraldom  to  other  nations,  whom  before  no 
nation  coidd  overcome  in  war)  ;  they  thereupon  all  raised 
war  against  him,  and  he  humbled  himself  to  that  people 
whom  he  most  sorely  dreaded,  namely,  the  Thessalians,  and 
by  his  flattery  induced  them  to  make  war  with  hinl  on  the 
Athenians.  When  they  came  to  the  boundary  with  their 
army,  they  [the  Athenians]  had  shut  up  all  the  passes. 
When  Philip  could  not  enter,  that  he  might  avenge  his 
mishap,  he  turned  against  those  who  alone  had  been  true  to 
him  and  took  their  city,  and  slew  all  the  people  and  over- 
threw their  temples,  as  he  did  all  that  he  found  in  any  place, 
yea,  even  his  own,  until  the  priests  said  to  him  that  all  the  gods 
were  wroth  with  him,  and  warring  against  him ;  and  although 
they  all  were  wroth  with  him  for  the  five-and-twenty  years 
that  he  was  engaged  in  war  and  fighting,  he  was  not  over- 
come. He  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  land  of  Cappadocia, 
and  there,  by  his  treachery,  slew  all  the  kings,  and  after- 
wards all  Cappadocia  submitted  to  him ;  and  he  afterwards 
turned  against  his  three  brothers  and  slew  one  [of  them], 
and  the  two  fled  to  the  town  of  Olynthus,  which  was  the 
strongest  and  wealthiest  of  the  realm  of  Macedon ;  and 
Philip  followed  them  and  captured  the  town,  and  slew  his 
brothers  and  aU  that  were  in  it.  The  three  brothers  were 
not  [related]  to  Philip  by  the  mother,  but  by  the  father. 

In  those  days,  in  the  country  of  Thrace,  there  were  two 
kings  oontenmng  for  the  kingdom  ;  they  were  brothers. 
They  then  sent  to  Philip,  and  prayed  that  he  would  recon- 
cile them  with  regard  to  the  kingdom,  and  be  witness  that  it 
was  equally  divided.  Philip  thereupon  came  to  their  assem- 
bly with  a  large  army,  and  slew  both  the  kings  and  all  their 
councillors,  and  succeeded  to  both  the  kingdoms.  After  that 
the  Athenians  prayed  Philip  to  be  their  leader  against  the 
Phocians,  although  they  had  previously  closed  their  passes 
against  him;  and  that  he  would  do  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  either  reconcile  them,  or  aid  them  that  they  might 
overcome  them  [the  Phocians].  He  thereupon  promised 
them  that  he  would  aid  them,  so  that  they  should  conquer 
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punnon'-  €ac  »t  ]>am  ilcan  cipjie.  bsBbaii  Focenfe  hif 
piltumer  pit$  TEthene.  he  him  fa,  ^ehet  ]>»t  he  h^  jefemaa 
polbe ;.  8i^t$an  he  ]>a  chifan  on  hif  ^ejwalbe  hispbe.  ]>a  b^te 
he  him  eac  )>a  picu  ro  ^epealban.  -}  hif  hepe  jeonb  Jrai  h^^^n^ 
tobs&lbe.  '^  he  bebeab.  ^  hy  j^  lanb  hepjienbe  p»poii.  o^  ^ 
hy  hic  «pejton.  f  )»am  polce  paef  »;i;])ep  pa.  ^  f  h^  j^  ma^fCe 
ypel  jropbepan  fceolbon.  ^e  eac  f  hy  hif  fcipan  ne  bopjcan.  ac 
he  ealle  ]7a  picoftan  popflean  het.  ^  ))a  ot^pe  fume  on  ppocfil$ 
fopf enbe.  fume  on  ot$pa  meapca  ^efette ;  >  Spa  he  Fllih|ipiif 
pa  miclan  pica  ;i;enii$epabe.  )>eh  )>e  »p  anpa  ^ehpylc  p«nbe  p 
hit  opep  moni^e  o'Spe  anpealb  habban  mihte.  )>89t  h^  ]>a  set; 
mhftan.  h^  f^lpe  to  nohte  bemaM^oi ;. 

Phihppufe  ^e]>uhte  »ptep  }>am.  -J^  he  on  lanbe  ne  mihte 
]>am  folce  mib  ^ipim  ^ecpeman.  ]>e  him  on  pmbel  psfrpon  mib* 
pmnenbe.  ac  he  fcipa  ^e^abepabe.  "3  picin^  pupbon.  3  pona 
»t  anum  c^pe  an  c.  ^  eahtatij  ceap-f cipa  ^epen^on ; .  ^Bb. 
ceaf  he  him  ane  buph  pi6  )>a  f».  Bizantmm  psef  haten.  to 
)K)n.  f  him  jehcobe.  ^  h;^  )>»p  mihton  betft  Innnaa  ppit$ 
habban.  *]  eac  ^  h^  ^»p  ^ehenbafte  p»pon  ^ehp]^lc  lanb 
}>anon  to  pinnanne.  ac  him  ]>a  buph-leobe  ]>fl&f  piScpsBbon. 
Phihppuf  mib  hif  piltnme  h;^  bef»t  "3  him  onpann ;.  8eo  dee 
Bizantimn  p»f  »peft  ^etimbpeb  ppam  Pauf ania.  L»cebmiioiiia 
labteope.  "3  mp:ep.  ]>am  ppam  Conftantmo.  t$am  cpijt^nMOL 
cafepe.  ^eieceb.  ^  be  hif  namon  heo  p»f  ^ehtttenn  Eonftan- 
tmopolim.  "3  If  nu  "p  heahfte  cjme-fetl.  "3  heiq:ob  eall<^  eaft* 
picef  >  iEftep  "Sam  fe  Phdippuf  lan^e  J>a  buph  befeten 
h»pbe.  ])a  o):]7uhte  him  "^  he  "^  peoh  to  feUenne  ns&fbehif  hepe. 
fpa  h^  ^epuna  paftpon,  he  ])a  hif  hepe  on  tpa  tobnibe.  fiim 
ymb  )>a  buph  f»t.  ;j  he  mib  fumum  hlotSum  pop  "3  maise^a 
bj^i^  b^e£^be.  on  Ehepanifce.  £peca  f olce.  3  ptStSan  pop  on 
Scit$^ie.  mib  ^exanbpe  hif  funu.  )»8&p  !Sthei^  f e  c^nj  pioe 
h«epbe.  ]>e  »p  hif  ;e)>ofta  p»f  pi's  I]%piana  ^qnnne.  "3  ^on  ^ 
lanb  fc^an  polbe.  ac  h^  pa  lanb-leobe  pi^  f  ^papBObcm.  3 
him  mib  F]^be  on^ean  popan : .  Dapwt  pa  Philippuf  ^^eahfobe. 
pa  fenbe  he  »ftep  mapan  pultume  to  pam  pe  1^  buph  fnH^ 
feten  ha&pbon.  3  mib  eallum  ma&^ene  on  h^  fop;.     Bdn  pe 
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tbem.  At  ihe  same  time  the  Phoeians  also  prayed  bim  to 
aid  tbem  against  the  Athenians.  He  then  promised  that  he 
would  settle  their  difference.  After  he  had  the  passes  in  his 
power,  he  also  reduced  those  countries  to  subjecl^on,  and  dis- 
persed his  army  among  all  the  towns,  and  commanded  that 
they  should  harry  the  land  until  they  had  laid  it  waste.  That 
was  a  calamity  to  the  people,  both  that  they  had  to  bear  that 
greatest  of  evils,  and  also  that  they  could  not  free  them- 
selyes  from  it ;  for  he  had  commanded  all  the  most  powerful 
to  be  slain,  and  of  the  others  sent  some  into  exile,  [and] 
placed  some  in  other  confines.  Thus  did  Philip  humble 
those  large  realms,  although  each  of  them  before  had  ima- 
gined that  it  could  have  power  over  many  others ;  so  that  at 
last  they  esteemed  themselves  as  nought. 

It  seemed  to  Philip  afber  that,  that  on  land  he  could  not 
conciliate  the  people  with  gifts  who  had  been  constantly 
fighting  [m.  amance]  with  him,  but  he  collected  ships,  and 
they  became  pirates,  aad  soon,  at  one  time,  they  captured  a 
hundred  and  eighty  merchant-ships.  He  then  chose  him  a 
city  on  the  sea  called  Byzantium,  in  order  (what  seemed  de- 
sirable to  him)  that  they  might  therein  best  have  peace,  and 
also  that  they  there  might  be  the  nearest  at  hand  to  make 
war  from  thence  on  any  country.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  refiised  him  this,  [and]  Philip,  with  his  forces,  besieged 
them  and  made  war  on  them.  This  same  Byzantium  was  first 
built  by  PausaniuB,  the  LacedsBmonian  general,  and  after 
that  enlarged  by  Constantine,  the  Christian  emperor,  and 
from  his  name  it  was  called  Constantinople,  and  is  now 
t^e  highest  royal  seat  and  head  of  all  the  eastern  empire. 
Affcer  that  Philip  had  long  laid  siege  to  the  town,  it  pained 
him  sorely  that  he  had  not  money  to  give  to  his  army,  as 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive.  Thereupon  he  divided 
his  army  in  two,  stationed  some  about  the  town,  and  he  with 
some  bodies  went  and  plundered  many  towns  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus,  Grecian  people,  and  afterwards  marched  to  Scythia, 
with  his  son  Alexander  (where  King  Atheas  ruled  the  realm, 
who  had  previously  been  his  associate  in  the  Istrian  war), 
and  would  enter  that  country ;  but  the  people  of  the  country 
forbade  him  that,  and  marched  with  an  army  against  him. 
When  Philip  was  apprized  of  this  he  sent  for  a  larger  force 
to  those  who  were  besieging  the  town  (Byzantium),  and 
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Sci^Sie  li»pbe  mapan  manna  ma&m^e.  "}  hy  pelpe  hpntpan 
psepon.  ,Py  J>eali  Philippup  beppebe  mib  hij-  lottppencum. 
mib  J'am  ye  he  hip  hepep  ])pibban  baal  ^ehybbe.  ^  himfel):  mib 
pe&f .  J  ]>am  tpam  b»lum  bebeab.  fpa  by  peobcan  onpinnon. 
-p  by  pit5  bif  flujon.  j^  be  pt^tSan  mib  ^am  ^pibban  baele  by 
befpican  mibce.  J'onne  by  topapene  pa&pon;.  Da&p  pei^6 
8ci'5t$ia  XX.  M.  opla^en  "^  ^epan^en.  pipmanna  3  psepmaima. 
1  I'^P  P^r  ^^-  ^-  hoppa  ^epan^en.  ]>eb  by  )>a&p  nan  bc^enbe 
peob  ne  metton.  ppa  by  »p  ^epuna  pa&pon.  ]>onne  by  pael-ptope 
^epealb  abton*,.  On  i$am  ^epeobte  fddf  8&pept  anpunben 
8cit$t$ia  pannppeba  [ .  €pt  ])a  Pbibppup  paep  ]>anon  cyppenbe.  pa. 
op-pop  byne  o'Sepe  8cit58ie  mib  Ijrelpe  pypbe.  TpibabalLe 
p»pon  bacene.  Pbilippup  bim  bybe  beopa  pij  unpeoptS.  otS 
byne  an  cpene  pceat  )>upb  f  tSeob.  f  f  bopp  paep  beab.  J>e  he 
on  upan  paec  * .  Da  hip  bepe  jepeah  f  be  mib  fy  boppe  ajreoL 
by  }?a  ealle  plu^on.  "3  eall  f  bepe-peob  popleton.  f  e  by  a&p 
^epan^en  ba&pbon ; .  ^a&p  -^  micel  punbop.  f  ppa  micel  bepe 
pop  )>s&p  cynmjep  pylle  pleab.  ]>e  na  »p  )>am  pleon  nolbe.  )>e 
hip  monn  pela  ]7upenba  opploje;.  Pbilippup  mib  hip  lofcc- 
ppence.  )>a  bpile  ^e  be  punb  p»p.  alypbe  eallum  Epecimi.  f  beopa 
anpealbap  mopcon  ptanban  bim  becpeonum.  ppa^  a&p  on  ealb* 
ba^m  bybon ; .  Sc  pona  ppa  he  ^elacnob  pa&p.  ppa  hep^abe 
be  on  %bene ; .  Da  penbon  by  to  La&cebemonium.  "j  ba&bon 
f  by  jeppynb  pupbon.  J>eb  by  a&p  lonje  jepynb  p»pon.  ^ 
b»bon  f  by  ealle  jems&nebce  cunnobon.  mibtan  by  hypa 
^ema&nan  peonb  bim  ppam  abon ;  •  Py  )>a  pume  bim  ^etitSebon. 
J  ^e^abepobon  mapan  mann-pulrum  ^onne  Pbilippup  ba&pbe. 
pume  pop  eje  ne  bopptan ; .  Pbilippupe  je]7ubte  fa  f  be  len^ 
mib  polc-^epeobcum  pit$  by  ne  nubte.  ac  optp»bbce  be  peep 
mib  blotSum  on  by  bepjenbe.  "3  onbutan  pyppenbe.  o'5  by  ept 
totp»mbe  paepon.  •]  J>a  on  un^^eapepe  on  ^bene  mib  pypbe. 
jepop : .  JEt  Jam  cyppe  pupbon  %benienpe  ppa  pa&lbpeopbce 
poppla^en  "3  popbyneb.  f  by  pitJtSan  nanep  anpealbep  hy  ne 
bema&tan.  ne  nanep  ppeobomep ; . 

iEpcep  )>am  Pbilippup  jelaebbe  pypbe  on  Ls&cebemome  "j  on 
Thebane.  j  by  micclum  nntpe^abe  ;]  bipmepabe.  66  by  ealle 
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with  all  his  power  marched  against  them.     Although  the 
Scythians  had  a  greater  multitude  of  men,  and  were  them- 
selves more  vigorous ;  yet  Philip  deceived  them  with  his  arti- 
fices, by  hiding  himself  with  a  third  part  of  his  army,  with 
which  he  himself  was,  and  commanded  the  two  parts,  that, 
when  they  began  to  fight,  they  should  flee  towards  him,  that 
he  then,  with  the  third  part,  might  ensnare  them,  when  they 
were  dispersed.     There  were  twenty   thousaud  Scythians 
slain  and  captured,  females  and    males,   and  there  were 
twenty  thousand  horses  taken ;  though  they  there  found  no 
treasure,  as  they  had  previously  been  accustomed  to  do, 
when  they  kept  possession  of  the  field  of  battle.     In  that 
war  the  poverty  of  the  Scythians  first  became  known.  When 
Philip  was  on  his  return,  other  Scythians  met  him  with  a 
little  army  ;  these  were  called  TribaJli.   Philip  regarded  their 
hostility  as  contemptible,  imtil  a  woman  shot  him  through 
the  thigh,  so  that  the  horse  was  killed  on  which  he  sat. 
"When  his  army  saw  that  he  had  fallen  together  with  his 
horse,  they  all  fled,  and  left  all  the  booty  they  had  before 
taken.     It  was  a  great  wonder  that  so  large  an  army  fled  in 
consequence  of  the  fall  of  the  king,  which  before  that  would 
not  flee  from  those  who  slew  many  thousands  of  them. 
Philip,  with  his  cunning,  during  the  time  he  was  wounded, 
allowed  all  the  Greeks  to  retain  their  sovereignty  among 
themselves,  as  they  had  done  before.    But  as  soon  as  he  was 
cured,  he  committed  ravages  on  the  Athenians.     Thereupon 
they  sent  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  besought  them  that 
they  might  be  friends,  although  they  had  before  long  been 
foes,  and  besought  that  they  might  all  endeavour  in  common 
to  drive  from  them  their  common  enemy.     To  this  some  ac- 
ceded, and  collected  a  larger  force  than  Philip  had;  some 
from  fear  durst  not.    To  Philip  it  then  seemed  that  he  could 
no  longer  withstand  them  in  great  battles,  but  he  frequently, 
with  detachments,  made  hostile  inroads  on  them,  and  laid 
ambushes  around  them,  until  they  were  again  divided,  and 
then  unexpectedly  marched  with  his  army  on  Athens.     On 
this  occasion  the  Athenians  were  so  cruelly  slaughtered  and 
humbled,  that  they  never  afterwards  assumed  to  themselves 
any  power  or  any  freedom. 

A&er  that  Philip  led  an  army  against  the  Lacedsemonians 
and  the  Thebans,  and  sorely  afflicted  and  misused  them,  until 
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psBfion  ppbon  '^  popfa^eb  * .  Mfcep.  t$am  ]>e  Philipptq*  h»fbe 
eafle  Cpecaf  on  hif  ^epealb  %ebon.  he  fealbe  bif  bohtop 
SLexanbpe  Jram  cynin^e.  hij*  a^enum  m8»;e.  )>e  be  sep  6pipa 
pice  ^efealb  h»pbe ;  •  Da  on  ]>am  bsB^e  ple^ebon  b^  op  boppocm. 
»2^p  je  Fhilippuf  ^e  jSlexanbep.  ]^  be  brni  bif  bobcop  j^Uan 
polbe.  je  20exanbep  hif  a^en  pinu.  fy&  beopa  yeap  set  jy^^lcnm 
p»f .  'j  eac  ms&ni^e  ot$epe  mib  him :  •  Da  Philippuf e  jeb^^ebe 
f  he  pop  yam  pieman  ut  op  ])aia  mann-pepobe  apab.  Jia  ^ 
metce  bme  ealb  ^epana  pim.  '^  bme  opptan^  >  Ic  nat.  cfigfi 
Opopuf .  pop  bpi  eop  Romanum  pj^bon  )ni  s&ppan  ^^nn  ppa 
pel  jebcob.  3  ppa  luptpumbce  on  Leo's- cpibum  to  ^diypanne.  3 
pop  bpy  je )» tiba  ppelqia  bpoca  ppa  pel  bepij^.  ^  nu  fdi 
eof  Ijrtlep  bp8Bt  ppelqia  ^ebpoca  on  becnme.  ]>onne  inaena:^  ^ 
bit  to  t$am  pjTipeptan  tibum.  "j  majon  h;^  ppa  bpeopbce  pepnn. 
ppa  ^e  ma^on  frnfia,  oSpa  bb^elice  hbbhan  I  •  Irip  ^e  ppylce 
]»^nap  pnt  ppj'lce  je  penatS  -f  je  pen.  )?onne  pceolbon  je  ppa 
luptbce  eoppe  ajenu  bpocu  apepnian.  ))eh  hf  l»ppan  pyn.  ppa 
je  beopa  pnt  to  jeh^panne.  yoime  ]nibte  eop  Jmp  tiba  betepan 
)K>nne  ]rai.  pop]>on  eoppe  bpocu  nu  Is&ppan  pnbon.  ]7onne  beopa 
J)a  piepe.  pop^on  Pbilippup  psep  xxy.  pintpa.  Cpeca  pic  hjnenbe. 
flegSep  je  beopa  bypij  b»pnenbe.  je  beopa  pole  jieanbe.  -j 
pume  on  ellpeobe  poppenbenbe. "}  eopep  Romana  bpocu.  )>e  je 
]»iep  ealne  ba&j  bpipa^.  n»p  buton  Jipy  bajap*.  Pbilippnj^ 
ypel  myhte  J>eb  fa-^  be  pumum  baele  jemetlic  )>yncan.  »p  pe 
ppelgenb  to  pice  penj  Hlexanbep.  hip  punu:-  Deb  ic  nu  bif 
b»ba  pume  bpile  gepupian  pcyle.  ot5  ic  Romana  jepecje.  'pe  on 
yam  ilcan  tibum  gebone  pa&pon  * .  « 


VIIL 

^ptep  ]>am  pe  Romebupb  jetimbpeb  pasf  mi.  bunb  pmcpa 
-]  XX VI.  Eauboiep  Fupcnlap  peo  ptop  gepeapt$  pprtSe  ra»pe.  -3 
pc  to*b»^  ip  pop  Romana  bipmepe:*  Dset  ^peaptt  »ptep 
)>ani  gepeohte.  ye  Romane  -3  Somnite  b»pbon.  ppa  pe  s&p  bepopan 
p»bea.  )m  ]>apa  Somnite  xx,  H.  oppla^oi  papbon.  unbep  Eamo 
])am  conpule  *  •  'Re  8ommte  »t  ot$pan  jepeobte  mib  mi^ian 
pcdtnime.  3  mib   mapan   ps&ppcipe.    to    B^omana   ganetrnje 
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they  were  all  uadone  and  rained.  After  Philip  had  reduced 
all  tlie  G^reeks  imder  his  power,  he  gave  his  daughter  to  the 
king  Alexander,  his  own  kinsman,  to  whom  he  had  brfore 
ff^fmi  the  kingdom  of  Epiros.  On  that  day  when  they  were 
phiyingK)n  horseback,  both  Philip  and  Alexander,  to  whom 
he  would  ffive  his  daughter,  and  also  Alexander  his  own  son, 
as  was  tneir  usage  on  such  [occasions],  and  also  many 
others  witb  him ;  when  Philip,  in  the  course  of  the  play, 
had  occasion  to  ride  out  from  the  company,  he  was  met  by 
one  of  his  old  enemies  and  mortally  wounded.  I  know  not, 
says  Orosius,  why  by  you,  Eomans,  these  old  wars  are  so 
well  liked  and  Hstened  to  in  poems,  and  why  you  so  warmly 
praise  times  of  such  miseries ;  and  now,  though  a  very  little 
of  sucb  miseries  befal  you,  you  bemoan  it  as  the  worst  of 
times,^  and  can  as  bitterly  bewail  it  as  you  can  joyfully  laugh 
oyer  those  others.  If  you  are  such  persons  as  you  imagine 
you  are,  then  you  shoiud  as  willingly  bear  your  own  afflie* 
tiosB  (although  they  are  less)  as  you  are  [willing]  to  hear 
[those]  of  those  [times] ;  then  might  these  times  appear 
better  to  you  than  those,  as  your  afflictions  are  now  less 
than  theirs  then  were ;  because  Philip  was  for  twenty-fiye 
yeaare  devastating  the  Ghreek  nation,  either  burning  their 
towns  or  slaying  their  people,  and  sending  some  into  exile  ; 
and  your  Boman  affictions,  which  you  are  all  day  adducing, 
were  for  three  days  only.  Tet  might  the  evil  caused  by 
Philip  in  some  degree  be  thought  moderate,  before  the 
dronkard  Alexander,  his  son,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom; 
though  I  will  now  for  a  while  be  silent  as  to  his  deeds,  until 
I  relate  [those]  of  the  Eomans,  which  were  done  at  the 
same  time. 

vni. 

IV>ur  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  after  the  building  of 
Itome,  the  place  [called]  Oaudion  EurculsB  became  very 
famous,  and  yet  to  this  day  is  a  reproach  to  the  Somans. 
That  befel  afber  the  war  that  the  Eomans  and  Samnites  had, 
as  we  have  before  said,  when  twenty  thousand  of  the  Samnites 
were  slain  [by  the  former]  under  the  consul  Fabius.  But 
in  a  second  war,  the  Samnites  came  with  a  larger  force  and 
with  more  caution  than  before  to  meet  the  Eomans,  at  the 
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coman.  )K>nne  h}  »)i  bybon.  8&t  ]>»pe  ftope  )>e  mon  het 
Laubenef  Fupculaf .  3  ]»»ji  Romane  fpi^oft  pop  )»ain  bifmejie 
ps&pon.  }>e  him  ^  lanb  uncu'Spe  p»f  ]K>nne  hit  Sonmitom  paejie. 
-j  on  unjepif  on  an  nypepecc  bepopan  o9  hy  Sommce  u^on 
bepopan.  f  h^  ptSiSan  otSep  p ceolbou.  ot$t$e  pop  metelepte  heopa 
hp  aleton.  66ie  Somnitum  on  hanba  ^an  [  •  On  fean.  anpealbe 
ps&pon  Somnite  ppa  bealbe.  f  pe  s&Jielin^  fe  heopa  labteopps&p. 
Pontmp  pa&p  haten.  het  ahxian  )>one  cynin^  hip  psebep.  ]>e  |ysep 
set  ham  pa&p.  hp8e]>ep  him  leoppe  paepe.  ]>e  he  hy  ealle  aq^ealbe. 
]7e  hy  hbbenbe  to  bipmpe  jepenian  hete  .*  •  Py  )>a  pe  a&}>eLnj 
to  ykm  bijinpe  jetapabe.  ^e  ]>a  on  )>am  ba^um  ma&pt  pa&f.  ^ 
he  hy  bepeapobe  heopa  clatSa  ^  heopa  psepna.  *;)  yi.  hunb  pfhi 
on  hip  ^epealb  unbeppenj.  on  f  S^pab.  f  hy  him  pit$)>an  ece 
)>eopap  p»pon.  3  pe  a&^ehnj  bebeab  pummn  hip  polce.  f  hy 
jebpohton  Romana  conpulap  on  heopa  a^num  lanbmn. ;]  him 
bef  opan  bpipan  ppa  ppa  niebhn^^ap.  ^  heopa  bipmep  yy  mape 
psepe;.  Iieopnop  pe  polbon.  cp»t5  Opopmp.  eoppa  Romana 
bipmopa  beon  poppu^enbe  ]H)nne  pecjenbe.  ^aep  pe  pop  eoppe 
a^enpe  ^opnunje  mopte.  pe  %e  yi6  ]7am  cpiptenbome  habboS ; . 
Ppa&t  ^e  pitan  f  je  jyt  to-b»je  psepon  Sommtmn  peope.  pf 
^e  him  ne  lu^on  eoppa  febb  ^  eoppa  at$ap.  pe  %e  him  pealbon. 
"}  ^e  mupcms^  nu.  pop^am  pe  mone^a  pole  pe  je  anpeaLb  o^ep. 
hs&pbon.  nolbon  eop  ^ela&ptan  f  hy  eop  beheton.  "3  neUalS  ^e 
^encean.  hu  latS  eop  pylpum  p»p  to  laeptanne  eoppe  a^ap  pvm. 
pe  opep  eop  anpealb  h»pbon>  ,  8ona  ]>»p.  on  ^am  a&ptepan 
^eape.  popbpa&con  Romane  heopa  at$ap.  )»ehy  8ommtum  ^epealb 
haepbon.  j  mib  Papipio.  heopa  conpule.  hy  mib  pypbe  jepohton, 
^  )>sep  beabhcne  p^e  ^epopan.  pop]>am  pe  »^ep  J^aepa  polca 
p»p  ^»p  ^epeohtep  jeopn,  Sommte  pop  "Sam  anpealbe.  pe  hf 
on  »^pe  healpe  hsepbon.  ^  Romane  pop  "Sam  bipmepe.  pe  hy 
8&P  8&t  him  ^epopan.  66  Romane  ^epen^on  Somnita  cymn^.  ^ 
heopa  ps&pten  abpa&con.  ^  hy  to  japol-^lbmn  jebybon*.  8e 
ilea  Papipiup  p»p  »ptep  ^am  ^epeohte  mib  Romanum  pp^'lcef 
bomep  beleb.  f  hy  hme  to  J>on  jeeopen  ha&pbon.  f  hy  mib^ 
^epeohte  mihte  }>am  mapan  Alexanbpe  pitSptanban.  ^ip  he 
e]qi:ane  op  2Spam  Itaham  ^epohte.  ppa  he  jecpeben  haepbe  > 
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place  called  Caudinad  EurculsB ;  and  there  the  Bomans  suf* 
lered  disgrace  chiefly  because  that  land  was  more  unknown 
to  them  than  it  was  to  the  Samnites,  and  in  their  ignorance 
they  marched  into  a  narrow  pass,  until  the  Samnites  encom- 
passed them  without,  so  that  they  must  then  do  one  or  the 
other,  either  perish  from  want  of  food,  or  yield  themselves  to 
the  Samnites.  In  their  power  the  Samnites  were  so  confident, 
that  the  prince,  who  was  their  general,  named  Pontius,  caused 
the  king,  hu  father,  who  was  at  home,  to  be  asked,  whether 
he  preferred  that  he  should  slay  them  all,  or  order  them  to  be 
preserved  alive  as  a  mockery.  The  prince  then  treated  them 
with  that  contumely  which  in  those  days  was  the  greatest.  He 
bereft  them  of  their  clothes  and  their  weapons,  and  received 
six  hundred  hostages  into  his  power,  on  condition  that  they 
should  afterwards  be  perpetual  slaves  to  him ;  and  the  prince 
commanded  some  of  his  people  to  conduct  theEoman  consuls 
to  their  own  territories,  and  to  drive  them  before  them  l^e 
thraUs,  that  their  ignominy  might  be  the  greater.  We  would 
rather,  says  Orosius,  be  silent  than  speaking  on  the  disgraces 
of  you,  !nomans,  if  we  might,  notwithstanding  your  own 
discontent  which  you  have  with  Christianity.  "What !  you 
know  that,  even  at  this  day,  you  would  be  the  slaves  of  the 
Samnites,  if  you  had  not  belied  your  pledges  and  your  oaths 
that  you  gave  them ;  and  you  now  murmur  because  many 
nations,  over  whom  you  had  power,  would  not  perform  what 
they  had  promised  you.  And  will  you  not  call  to  memory 
how  hatetul  it  was  to  yourselves  to  perform  your  oaths  to 
those  who  had  power  over  you  ?  Immediately  after  this,  in 
the  following  year,  the  Bomans  broke  their  oaths  that  they 
had  given  to  the  Samnites,  and  with  Papirius,  their  consul, 
sought  them  with  an  army,  and  gained  a  deadly  victory  (for 
both  of  those  nations  were  eager  for  battle ;  the  Samnites  on 
account  of  the  power  that  they  had  on  every  side,  and  the 
Bomans  because  of  the  disgrace  they  had  undergone  from 
them)  ;  till  at  length  the  Bomans  captured  the  king  of  the 
Samnites,  and  took  their  fastness  and  made  them  tributaries. 
The  same  Papirius  was,  after  that  war,  invested  with  such 
authority,  that  they  chose  him  to  withstand  in  war  the  Great 
Alexander,  if  he  srom  the  East,  from  Asia,  should  invade 
Italy,  as  he  had  said. 
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IX. 

iEftep  tSam  }»e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  p»f  uu.  hunb  pmfcjia  ^ 
XXVI.  fBD^  Slexanbep  to  C)0»ceboma  pice  t^pcefi  Philippufe  hif 
F»bep.  "3  hif  »pep:aiL  ]>^nfcipe  on  j^on  ^ecybbe.  ]>a  he  eaille 
Cpecaf  mib  hif  piyttpo  on  hif  jepealb  ^emebbe.  ealle  te  ]>e 
]ni$  hine  ^ejnnn  up-ahopon :  •     Ds&t  peaptS  »peft  ppom  Pe)]|iiia. 
ya,  hy  fceolbon^  Demofthanafe.  'pom  phdofopbe.  hc^enbe  feoh. 
pits  "Sam  }»e  be  ^elsepbe  ealle  Cpeci^  f  by  TQlexanbpe  pitSfocon  ;• 
2^cbene  bubon  ^epeobt  2Qexanbpe.  ac  be  by  fona  popfloh  "3 
^eplymbe.  ^  by  j^tSan  un^emetbcne  ^e  jrpam  bun  b»pboiL  3 
Tbebana  pa&ften  abpaec.  3  mib- ealle  topeapp.  f  8&p  pef  ealpa 
Cpeca  beapob-ftol.  3  ptS^an  eal  f  pole  on  elltSeobe  bun  pdS 
peob  ^ef  ealbe.  3  ealle  )>a  otSpe  ]>eoba  )>e  on  £pecum  p»pon.  he 
to  ^apol-^lbmn  ^ebjrbe  buton  C)D»ceboniam.  ]>e  bim  ^  to 
jecypbon.  3  ]7anon  pa&f  papenbe  on  lUipice  *}  on  Tbpacu. ;}  hi 
ealle  to  bim  ^ebi^be.  3  pt$t$an  be  jabepabe  pypbe  pi8  Peppe.  '3 
)>a  bpile  fe  be  by  jabepobe.  be  opflob  ealle  bif  ma^af  pe  he 
jepecean  mibte>     On  bif  petSe-bepe  p»pon  xxxii.  M.  3  )>8&f 
^eboppeban  ppte  bealp  M.  3  pcipa  an   hunb   3   eabta&i^> 
Nat  ic.  cp»t$  Opopup.  hp»)>ep  mape  panbop  p»p.  )>e  he.  nub 
ppa  lytle  pultume.  )>one  m»ptan  bel  ]>ipep  mibban^eapbep  S^S^x^ 
mibte.  )>e  f  be.  nub  ppa  lytkn  pepobe.  ppa  micel  anjinnaa 
boppte> 

On  ISam  popman  gepeobte  pe  !Slexanbep  jepeaht  pitS  Dapiuf 
an  Peppum.  Dapiup  b»pbe  pyx  hunb  M.  polcep.  he  peapiS  peh 
ppiiSop  beppicen  pop  Mexanbpep  peapepe  )»onne  pop  hip  ^epeohte ;  • 
Dsep  pa&p  unjemetbc  peel  ^epla^en  Peppa.  3  Mexanbpep  n»p  na 
ma  ]>onne  hunb  tpelpti^  on  tSam  pabe-bepe.  3  mgon  on  yeaa 
petSe;*  Da  apop  2^exanbep  ]>anon  on  Fpi^am.  Spam  lanb.  "[j 
beopa  bupb  abpasc  3  topeapp.  )>e  mon  bset  Sapbip*.*  Da 
p%be  bim  mon  f  Dapiup  bs&pbe  ept  pypbe  ^e^abepob  on 
Peppum ;  •  2Qexanbep  him  f  pa  onbpeb.  pop  p»pe  neapepan 
ptope  pe  be  pa  on  pa&p.  3  hpa&t$lice  pop  pam  ^e  panon  apop. 
opep  Taupupan  pone  beopb.  3  un^elypeblicne  micelne  pej  on  iSam 
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IX. 

Eonr  hundred  and  twentj-six  years  after  the  building  of 
Bome,  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  Macedon, 
after  his  father,  PhiUp,  and  manifested  his  earliest  ability  by 
redndng  by  his  policy  all  the  Greeks  under  his  power,  aU. 
those  who  had  raised  up  war  against  him.  That  arose  first 
from  the  Persians,  .when  they  gaye  Demosthenes,  the  philo- 
sopher, treasure,  in  order  that  he  might  instruct  aU  the 
Greeks  to  oppose  Alexander.  The  Athenians  declared  war 
against  Alexander,  but  he  forthwith  beat  and  put  them  to 
flight,  so  that  £rom  that  time  they  stood  in  boundless  awe  of 
him ;  and  took  the  fastness  of  the  Thebans,  and  totally  de- 
stroyed it,  which  before  had  been  the  capital  of  all  the 
Greeks;  and  afterwards  sold  all  the  people  into  foreign 
countries ;  and  all  the  other  nations  that  were  in  Greece  he 
made  tributaries,  except  Macedonia,  which  again  returned 
to  him ;  and  thence  he  marched  agalast  [the  lUyrians  and 
Thracians,  and  subjected  them  all  to  him ;  and  afterwards 
he  gathered  an  army  against  Persia,  and  while  he  was  gather- 
ing it,  he  slew  all  his  relations  that  he  could  reach.  In  his 
foot-army  there  were  thirty-two  thousand,  and  of  cayalry 
four  thousand  fiye  hundred,  and  of  ships  a  hundred  and 
eighty.  I  know  not,  says  Orosius,  which  was  the  greater 
miracle,  that  he  with  so  small  a  force  could  oyercome  the. 

Greatest  part  of  this  earth,  or  that  he  with  so  little  an  army 
urst  undertake  so  much. 

In  the  first  battle  that  Alexander  fought  with  Darius  and 
the  Persians,  Darius  had  six  hundred  thousand  people,  yet 
he  was  defeated  more  by  Alexander's  crafb  than  his  fighting. 
There  was  an  immense  slaughter  of  the  Persians,  and  of 
Alexander's  [force]  there  were  no  more  than  a  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  cayalry  and  only  nine  of  the  infantry  [slain]. 
Alexander  then  marched  thence  to  Phrygia,  a  country  of 
Asia,  and  took  and  destroyed  their  town  called  Sardis.  It 
was  then  told  him  that  Darius  had  again  gathered  an  army 
in  Persia.  At  this  Alexander  was  in  dread,  on  account  of 
the  narrow  place  in  which  he  then  was,  and  [urged]  by  that 
fear,  speedily  marched  from  thence  oyer  Mount  Taurus,  and 
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baeje  Jdpop.  oiS  he  com  to  Thappim  )>8&pe  byjii^.  on  Dbciuin 
ywa  lanbe  [  •  On  pam  bse^e  he  ^emette  ane  ea.  f eo  hmpye 
un^emetbcne  cealb  pa&tep.  yeo  ps&f  Cy^nuf  haten.  ]7a  on^^aa  he 
byne  baSian  )7»pon  fpa  fpari^ne.  ]>a  pop  ]>ani  cyle  bim  ^^e- 
f qiuncan  ealle  aebpa.  f  bim  mon  faej*  bpef  ne  penbe ;  •  Ra5e 
aeptep  "Sam  com  Dapmp  mib  pypbe  to  Sflexanbpe.  be  ba&pbe  in. 
bunb  }?uj-enba  petSena.  "j  an  hunb  M.  jeboppebpai*  Mexanbep 
paep  )>a  bim  ppi^e  onbpaebenbe  pop  })»pe  miclan  ms&ni^e.  ^  pop 
}>»pe  lytlan  )>e  be  pylp  ha&pbe.  )>eh  ]>e  »p  mib  )>9epe  dean 
Dapiuf  mapan  opepcome;-  Daet  jepeobt  pa&p  jebon  mib 
micelpe  ^eopnpubief]*e  op  ^am  polcum  bam.  "j  ]78ep  pa&pan  ]>a 
cynm^ap  bejen  jepunbob ;  •  D«p  peep  Peppa  x.  M.  oppla^en 
jeboppebpa.  ^  eabtati^  M.  pe^ena.  j  eabtati^  m.  ^epan^enpa. 
3  J>aBp  pa&p  unjemetbce  bcjenbe  peob  punben  on  )?am  |hc- 
ptopum ;  •  Da&p  p»p  Dapiup  mobop  jepanjen.  ^  bip  pip.  f ea 
p»p  bip  ppeoptep.  "3  bip  tpa  bobtpa ;  •  Da  beab  Dapiup  bealp 
bip  pice  IMexanbpe  pi^  ^am  pipmannum.  ac  bim  nolbe  Klexanbep 
f 8Bp  jeti^ian  ;  •  Dapiup  }>a- jyt  fpibban  pit5e  ^e^abepabe  pJTibe 
op  Peppum.  3  eac  op  o^pum  lanbum.  }K)ne  puluum  pe  be  bun 
to  appanan  mibte.  j  pi^  Slexanbpep  pop ;  •  Da  bpile  pe  Dapjuf 
pypbe  jabepabe.  ))a  hpile  penbe  Slexanbep  Papmenionem  hip 
labteop.  f  he  Dapiup  pciphepe  aplymbe.  •]  he  pylp  pop  m  8ipiU2ii. 
J  by  bim  on^ean  comon.  ^  hip  mib  eatSmobneijan  onpen^an.  ;) 
he  peah  na  pe  Isep  beopa  lanb  opephepjabe.  "3  f  pole  pum  J^sep 
pittan  let.  pume  )>anon  abpaepbe.  pume  on  ell^eobe  him  pit5  peo 
jepealbe.  3  Tipup.  pa  ealban  buph  3  pa  pele^an.  he  bep»t  "j 
tobpaec.  ^  mib-eaJle  topeapp.  popJ>on  by  him  luptbce  onpon 
nolbon.  ^  pifttSan  pop  on  Cibcium.  j  f  pole  to  him  jenybbe.  j 
jitSSan  on  Robum  f  i^anb.  3  f  pole  to  him  ^enybbe.  ^  aeptep 
pam  he  pop  on  ^yptie.  j  by  to  him  jenybbe.  ^  jiaep  he  bet  pa 
buph  atimbpian.  pe  mon  ptJSan  be  him  bet  ^exanbpia.  3 
pi^'8an  he  pop  to  )>am  heapje  fe  Gjyp*^^  psebon  f  he  paepe 
Smmonep  heopa  jobep.  pe  paep  lobepep  punu.  beopa  o'Spep 
jobep.  to  f  on  f  he  polbe  belabian  hip  mobop  Nectanabupep 
pa&p  bpyp.  )>e  mon  paebe  f  heo  by  pi^  poplaeje.  -^  fhe  20exan- 
hpep   paebep  pa&pe;-      Da  bebeab  Slexanbep  )?am  baetSenan 
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proceeded  an  incredibly  long  way  on  that  day,  until  he  came 
to  the  city  of  Tarsus  in  the  land  of  Cilicia.  On  that  day  he 
met  with  a  river  that  had  exceedingly  cold  water,  which  was 
called  Cydnus,  and  all  sweaty  began  bathing  in  it,  when, 
through  the  cold,  all  his  veins  shrank,  so  that  no  one  sup- 
posed him  alive.  Quickly  after  that  Darius  came  with  an 
army  to  Alexander:  he  had  three  hundred  thousand  foot 
and  a  hundred  thousand  horse.  Alexander  greatly  dreaded 
him,  on  account  of  that  great  multitude,  and  of  the  little  that 
he  himself  had ;  although  he  had  before  with  the  same  Darius 
overcome  a  greater.  The  battle  was  fought  with  great 
obstinacy  by  both  nations,  and  both  kings  were  there 
wounded.  Of  the  Persians  there  were  slain  ten  thousand 
horse  and  eighty  thousand  foot,  and  eighty  thousand 
captured,  and  there  was  an  immense  treasure  found  in  the 
camp.  The  mother  of  Darius  was  there  taken,  and  his  wife, 
who  was  his  sister,  and  his  two  daughters.  Darius  then 
offered  half  his  kingdom  to  Alexander  for  the  women,  but 
Alexander  would  not  grant  him  that.  Yet  a  third  time  Darius 
gathered  an  army  from  the  Persians,  and  also  what  aid  he 
could  draw  to  him  from  other  countries,  and  marched  against 
Alexander.  While  Darius  was  collecting  an  army,  Alexander 
sent  his  general  Parmenio  to  put  the  fleet  of  Darius  to 
flight,  and  he  himself  marched  into  Syria,  and  they  came  to 
meet  him,  and  received  him  with  great  humility ;  yet  he, 
nevertheless,  ravaged  their  country,  and  of  the  people  he  let 
some  remain,  drove  some  thence,  sold  some  mto  foreign 
countries.  And  the  ancient  and  rich  city  of  Tyre  he  besieged 
aad  took,  and  totally  destroyed,  because  they  would  not 
voluntarily  receive  him ;  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  Cilicia, 
and  subdued  that  people,  and  afterwards  to  the  island  of 
Erhodes,  and  reduced  that  people  under  his  subjection,  and 
after  that  proceeded  against  the  Egyptians,  and  reduced 
them  to  subjection,  and  there  commanded  the  city  to  be 
built  that  from  him  was  afterwards  called  Alexandria ;  and 
afterwards  he  proceeded  to  the  temple  which  the  Egyptians 
said  was  [that]  of  their  god  Ammon,  who  was  the  son  of 
Jove,  their  other  god,  for  the  purpose  of  exculpating  his 
mother  with  reference  to  Nectabanus  the  sorcerer,  with 
whom  it  was  said  she  had  committed  adultery,  and  that  he 
was  the  father  of  Alexander.    Thereupon  Alexander  com- 
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bifceope.  f  he  ^eqiupe  oti  ]»»f  Smmonef  anlicoejTe.  ]ie  uaae 
on  yam  heap^e  pa&f .  ae|i]iein  ]>e  he  -3  ^  pole  hy  ]>sfi}i  ^ah^iabe. 
*3  f sebe  hu  he  him  an  hif  ^epill  befropan  {Tain  jiolee  aubf^pban 
f ceolbe.  ]»»f  he  hyne  acfabe ;  •  Ijenoh  fpeotohce  uf  %<^tfifbt 
nu  to  picanne  2Qexanbep  hpylce  )>a  ha&Seiian  ^obaf  pnbon  to 
peopSianne.  f  lat  fpit^op  if  op  )>8Spa  bif ceopa  jehlo^.  3  op 
heopa  ajenpe  ^epyp^.  f  f  hy  fec^^.  ]>oiu]e  op  ]>a&pa  ^oba 
ixuhte  1  • 

Op  ]>»pe  ftope  pop  ^exanbep  ]>pibba&  p6e  onjean  Di^uf . 
J  h^  »t  Thapf  e  ]>»pe  bypiis  hy  ^emebton ;  •  On  yeao,  ^^eohte 
pKpon  Peppe  ppa  f|n'5e  popplajen.-^  hy  heopa  miclan  anpealbep 
3  htn^puman  hy  pylpe  p  itStSan  y^  SQexanbep  to  nahte  bemaetan ;  • 
Da  JD^uup  ^epeah  f  he  opeppimnen  beon  polbe.  }>a  yolbe  he 
hine  p^pne  on  ]?am  ^epeohte  po]^iMan.  ac  hme  hip  feigtmf 
opep  hip  piUan  ppam  atujon.  f  he  x^ypaa  yseif  pleonbe  mib  ^pe 
pypbe.  "3  Mexanbep  pasf  xxxiu.  baja  00  ]>8epe  ptope.  »p  he  pm 
pic-ptopa  "3  f  p»l  bepeapian  mihte.  3  p^^aa  pop  an  Feppe.  'j 
^eeobe  Pepppohp  )>a  bupih,  heopa  cyne^ptol.  peo  ip  jyt  pdejaft 
ealpa  bup^a]*  Da  p»be  mon  Mexaabpe.  f  DafiHif  ha^rbe 
^^ebunben  hip  ajene  ma^ap  nub  ^Ibenpe  pacentaa.  Da  pop  he 
pi)$  hip  mib  pyx  M.  manna.  ^  punbe  hme  anne  be  pe^  hc^ean:. 
mib  ppepum  topticob.  healp  cucne ',-  pe  ]>a  3^!texanbep  bun 
annm  beabum  lytle  milbheoptneppe  ^ebybe.  f'  he  hme  hct: 
bebypi^ean  on  hip  ylbpena  bypi^.  ye  he  p^^an  nanum  enbe 
hip  cynne  ^ebon  nolbe.  ne  hip  pipe,  ne  hip  mebep.  ne  hip 
beapnum.  ne  f  ealpa  l»pt  fvof.  hip  jin^pan  bohtop.  he  nolbe 
buton  hs&ptnybe  habban.  peo  p»p  lytel  cilb !  •  UneelSe  mse^ 
mon  to  jeleappuman  ^epecjan.  ppa  m»m^pea2b  ypel  ppa  on  yam 
Spim  ^eapum  ^epupbon.  on  ^pim  polc-^epeohtum.  betpeox 
tpam  cynm^mn.  f  p»pon  pptyne  hunb  j^upenb  m«ir^T|ft  ^ 
bmnan  )mm  poppupbon.  anb  op  ^am  ilcan  polcinn  popfnpbon 
lytle  aep.  ppa  hit  hep  bepopan  pec^^.  m^ontyne  hnnb  yosfeolb 
manna,  butan  miclan  hef^un^um.  ye  bmnan  yam  t$pim  ^eapum 
^epupbon.  on  mom^e  yeobe,  f  if  f  Spppie  eall  peo  yeeb  9fefc 
peapt$  ppam  2Qexanbpe.  3  mone^a  bypij  on  2Cpiam.  "y  Tipof 
pea  ma&pe  bnph.  eall  topeoppenu.  3  Ijhcia  -^  lanb  eall  apefo^  "^ 
Cappabocia^  lanb«  y  ealle  ^yptie  on  yeofOCe  ^dbpolit.  -) 
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msEided  tlie  heathen  priest  to  ereep  into  the  image  of  Amnion^ 
that  was  within  the  temple,  before  he  and  the  people  had 
assembled  there,  and  said  how  he,  according  to  his  wiU, 
should  answer  before  the  people  to  what  he  might  ask  him. 
Plainly  enough  Alexander  has  now  given  us  to  know  what  the 
heathen  gods  are  for  [objects  of]  worship,  [and]  thafc  it  is 
rather  from  the  body  of  priests  and  their  own  utterance  that 
which  they  say,  than  from  the  power  of  the  goda. 

!From  that  place  Alexander  marched  for  the  third  time 
against  Darius,  and  they  met  each  other  at  the  city  of  Tarsus. 
In  that  battle  the  Persians  were  so  totally  defeated,  that 
their  great  and  long  power  they  afterwards  esteemed  as  no- 
thing against  Alexander.  When  Darius  saw  that  he  should 
be  overcome,  he  was  desirous  of  perishing  in  the  battle,  but 
his  offices  drew  him  away  against  his  will,  so  that  he  after- 
wards fled  with  the  army ;  and  Alexander  was  thirty^three 
days  on  the  place  before  he  could  plunder  the  camp  and  the 
dead,  and  afterwards  marched  into  Persia  and  took  the  city 
of  Persepolis,  their  royal  residence,  which  is  still  the  wealthiest 
of  all  cities.  Then  it  was  told  to  Alexander  that  his  own 
relations  had  bound  Darius  with  a  golden  chain;  He  then 
mardied  towards  him  with  six  thousand  men,  and  found  him 
alone  lying  by  the  way  pierced  with  spears,  half  dead.  Alex- 
ander then  showed  to  him  alone  [when]  dead  a  little  compas- 
sion, by  ordering  him  to  be  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors, 
which  "he  would  not  afterwards  show  to  any  part  of  his  kin, 
not  to  his  wife,  nor  his  mother,  nor  his  childien,  not  to  that 
which  was  least  of  all,  his  younger  daughter,  [whom]  he 
would  have  only  in  captivity,  who  was  a  Kttle  child.  Not 
easily  [even]  to  the  credulous  can  be  related  so  many  erils 
as  in  those  three  years  befel,  in  the  three  great  battles  be- 
tween the  two  kicLgs.  It  was  fifteen  hundred  thaosand  men 
that  perished  witlun  that  [time] ;  and  of  the  same  nations 
there  perished  a  little  before,  as  has  before  been  said,  nineteen 
hundred  thousand  men,  not  to  mention  the  great.  lavages 
which  took  place  within  those  three  years  among  many  a 
people;  that  is,  in  Assyria  all  the  nation  was.  pkindered 
by  Alexander,  and  many  cities  in  Asia,  and  Tyre,  the  great 
city,  were  destroyed,  and  aU  the  land  of  Cilicia  laid  waste,  and 
the  land  of  Cappadocia,  and  aU  Egypt  reduced  to  slavery,  and 
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Ro'5am  f  i^lanb  mib-ealle  apeft.  '^  monij  otSpe  laab  ymbe 
Taupof  fa  muntaf ;  • 

Na  Is&f  -^  an  '^  beopa  tpe^pa  jepinn  ]>a  p»pe  on  J^am  eafc 
enbe  ]?ifef  mibban^eapbej*.  ac  on  emn  ^am.  ^iSif  Spajitaoa 
cynin^.  "3  2&itipatep.  ot$ep  Epeca  cynmj.  punnon  hun  be* 
tpeonum.  "^  Mexanbep  €pipia  cynmj.  ]>»)*  miclan  Mexanbpef 
cam.  fe  pilnobe  pa&f  peft-baelef ,  fpa  ye  otSep  bybe  J)a&f  ea^t;* 
ba&kf .  ^  pypbe  jel»bbe  m  Italiam.  "}  )>8ep  hpssblice  opfla^en 
peapt$.  "3  on  pa&pe  ilcan  cibe.  Zopppion  Ponco  cyninj  mib  jryp^ 
jep op.  3  be  "3  bif  pole  mib-eaile  ^a&p  p oppeap^ ;  •  ^exanbep 
»pcep  Dapiup  beatSe.  ^^epann  ealle  GOapbop .  3  ealle  Ipcaman.  3 
on  o^pe  bpile  ])e  be  p»p  pmnenbe  p»f .  ppepebce  bine  ^epobt^e 
GDinotbea.  peo  8cit$t$ipce  open,  mib  ^pym  bunb  pipmanna.  t;o 
)>on  "j^  by  polban  pi's  Mexanbep  3  pi's  bip  m»peptan  cem- 
pan  beapna  pcpynan>  iEptep  )>am  pann  2Qexanbep  pitS 
Paptbum  "paxh  poke.  *3  be  by  neab  eaUe  opplob  3  popbybe. 
»p  be  by  ^epinnan  mibte.  3  8&ptep  fsxa  be  ^^eponn  Dpau* 
cap  f  pole.  3  6uepjecap.  "3  Papamomenap.  "3  Sppapxap.  3 
mone^a  oSpa  "Seoba.  ]>e  jepetene  pint  ymbe  ]>a  muntap  Cau^ 
capup.  "}  ]>ap  bet  ane  bupb  atimbpian.  ]>e  mon  piSSan  be)? 
Mexanbpia !  •  Naep  bip  pcmlac.  ne  bip  beppm^  on  J>a  ppeme. 
ban  ane.  ac  be  jebce  plob  "3  bynbe  )>a  )?e  bim  on  piml  paepon 
mibpapenbe  "3  pmnenbe  I  •  -^pept  be  opplob  !Sjmntar  bip  mo- 
bpian  punu.  "3  pitStSan  bip  bpotSop.  "3  fa  Papmemon  bip  f ejn.  "^ 
fa  Filotep.  ;)  fa  Latulupan.  fa  Gupilobup.  fa  Paupamap  -^ 
mone^e  otipe.  f  e  op  OOa&ceboniam  picopte  p»pon.  ;]  Oitup.  pe 
pa&p  ae^ep  je  bip  tSejn  je  »p  Pbilippupep  bip  paebep  >  Da  hy 
pume  pt$e  bpuncne  set  beopa  pymble  paeton.  fa  on^nnon  hy 
tpeabti^ean  bpa&t$ep  ma  ma&pbcpa  ba&ba  ^eppemeb  bs&pbe.  ]>e 
Pbilippup  f e  Mexanbep.  fa  paebe  pe  Ebtup  pop  ealbpe  bylbe.  ^ 
Pbibppup  ma  ba&pbe  ^^ebon  f onne  be '.  •  pe  fa  2Qexanbep  ableop 
pop  f  a&pe  pa&^ene  3  opplob  bine,  to-ecan  f  am  f  e  be  byneube 
pa&]*  ae^ep  ^e  bip  a^en  pole  ^e  o^epa  cynm^^a.  be  pa&p  pn- 
fypptenbe  mannep  blobep!*  Rat$e  a&ptep  fam  be  pop  luib 
pypbe  on  Ebopapmop  3  on  Dacop  3  bim  to  japol-^lbum  hy 
jenybbe;*  Dialipten  fone  pilopopum  be  opplob.  bip  emn- 
pceolepe.  fe  by  a&tjaebepe  ^ela&pebe  pa&pon.  aet  Spirtotelep 
beopa  ma^ijrpe.  "3  mone^a  menn  mib  bim.  popfon  by  nolban 
to  bim  jebibban.  ppa  to  beopa  jobe  ;• 
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the  island  of  Eihodes  totally  laid  waste,  and  many  lands  about 
the  mountains  of  Taurus. 

Not  only  was  then  the  war  of  those  two  in  the  east  part 
of  this  earth,  but  coeval  with  that  Agis,  the  Spartans'  king, 
and  Antipater,  another  Greek  king,  were  at  war  with  each 
other ;  and  Alexander,  the  uncle  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
desired  the  west  part  as  the  other  did  the  east  part,  and  led 
ftn  army  into  Italy,  and  was  there  speedily  slain.  And  at 
the  same  time,  Zopyrion,  king  of  Pontus,  marched  with  an 
army,  and  he  and  his  people  there  totally  perished.  After 
the  death  of  Darius,  Alexander  won  all  the  Mardi  and  all 
Hyrcania ;  and  at  another  time,  when  he  was  there  carrying 
on  war,  Minothsea,  the  Scythian  queen,  with  three  hundred 
women,  shamelessly  sought  him,  because  they  wished  to  con- 
ceive children  by  him  and  his  greatest  warriors.  After  that 
Alexander  made  war  on  the  Parthian  nation,  and  slew  and  de- 
stroyed them  nearly  all  before  he  could  overcome  them.  After 
that  he  subdued  the  nations  of  the  Drangse,  the  EuergetsB, 
and  the  Parapameni,  and  the  Adaspii,  and  many  other  nations 
that  are  seated  about  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  and  there 
commanded  a  city  to  be  built,  that  was  afterwards  called  Alex- 
andria. Neither  his  treachery  nor  his  ravages  were  exercised 
only  on  foreigners,  but  he  slew  and  injured  alike  those  who 
were  constantly  his  associates  and  fellow-warriors.  lUrst  he 
slew  Amyntas,  the  son  of  his  maternal  aunt,  and  afterwards 
his  brother,  and  then  Parmenio,  his  general,  and  then  Phi- 
lotas,  and  then  Attains;  then  Eurylochuai^  then  Pausanias, 
and  many  others  that  were  the  most  powerful  of  Macedonia ; 
and  Clitus,  who  was  both  his  servant  and  previously  his  father, 
Philip's.  When  they  on  one  occasion  were  sitting  drunk 
at  their  feast,  they  began  to  discuss  who  had  performed  the 
greater  deeds,  wnether  Philip  or  Alexander;  when  Clitus, 
from  old  affection,  said  that  rhilip  had  done  more  than  he. 
Alexander  then,  on  account  of  that  speech,  leapt  up  and 
slew  him ;  besides  that,  he  was  the  oppressor  both  of  his 
own  people  and  those  of  other  kings ;  ne  was  ever  thirsting 
after  human  blood.  Quickly  after  that  he  marched  with  an 
army  against  the  Chorasmi  and  Dah»,  and  forced  them  to 
be  tributaries  to  him.  Callisthenes,  the  philosopher,  his 
fellow-disciple,*  he  slew  (they  had  been  taught  together  by 
their  master,  Aristotle),  and  many  men  with  him,  because 
they  would  not  worship  him  as  their  god. 
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^ft^  ytan  he  pop  on  Inbie.  to  )ka  "^  be  hif  pice  ^^ebpse&be 
o^  )K)ne  eajr  japf  ec j ;  •  On  J>am  ptSe  he  ^eeobe  Nipm.  Inbia 
heafob-bnjiii.  *]  ealle  fA  beopjaf  fe  mon  Debolaf  hset.  "^  eall  ^ 
pice  Deojplef  )wpe  cpene.  -^  by  to^eb^e  jenybbe.  "^  pop  }min 
hipe  pice  ept-a^eap ;  •  JEfceji  )>ain  )^e  SQezazibep  ba&pbe  eaUe 
Inbie  bim  to  ^^ep^lbon  ^ebon.  baton  anpe  bypi^.  feo  paep  un- 
^enuetan  pa&pte.  mib  clubum  ymbpeaxen.  fn  jeahfobe  lie  -^ 
€pcol  pe  ent.  ]7»p  p»p  to-jepapen  on  a&p-ba^m.  to  ]>on  'p  he 
by  abpecan  ]K>bte.  ac  be  bit  pop]>am  ne  an^an  )>e  )>aep  p»f 
eoptSbeopnn^  on  )i»pe  tibei*  pe  ]rai  ISlexanbep  hit  ppitSoft 
popjiam  on^ann  )^e  be  polbe  -^  hip  m»pSa  ps&pon  mapan  j>oiine 
€pcolep.  ])eb  fe  be  by'  mib  mide  poplope  ^aep  polcep  b^eate  1  - 
^ptep Jmm  ^eicanbep  bepbe  jepeobt  fi6  Popope.  }mni  ptpen^- 
eptan  Inbea  cynin^e ;  •  On  {yam  jepeobte  ps&pon  }>a  ms&ptan 
blob-^]^ti^  on  le^pe  bealpe  ])a&pa  polca  [  •  On  pwa  ^epeohte 
Popop  ;]  TQezanb^  jepubton  anpi^  on  hoppnm.  y&  opplob 
Popop  Sfiexanbpep  bopp.  ]>e  Bucepal  p»p  baten.  3  bme  pylpne 
mihte  )»»p.  ^ip  bim  hip  J'epiap  to  pultume  ne  comon.  3  be 
bsepbe  Popop  mone^um  ptmbum  ^epimbotoe.  *;]  bine  eac  ^^e- 
fylbne  by  be.  pt$6an  hip  J'epiap  bun  to  comon.  "]  him  ept  hip 
pice  to-poplet  pop  hip  f  ejenpcipe.  )^  be  ppa  ppitJe  yxf  jxcht^eiibe 
an^^ean  bme ;  •  ^Snb  he  ^exanbqi  htm  bet  ptSISan  tpa  Irypi^ 
atimbpian.  oilSep  pep  botenu  be  bip  boppe  Bucepal.  ottop 
Nicea  [ "  SiS^an  be  pop  on  %p8eptap  y&  leobe.  "^  on  Ijatb«»|*. 
"J  on  Ppepbap.  •;}  on  Iian^epibap.  *;)  p^  hi  €»lle  ^peaht  ;) 
opepponn ;  •  Da  be  com  on  Inbia  eapt  jemsepa.  ]»a  com  bom 
]>s&p  on^ean  tpa  bunb  Jmpenba  ^eboppabep  polcep.  ^  by  Slex- 
anbep  unease  opepponn.  »^qi  ^e  pop  "paifie  pmnop-b^tse  ^e 
eac  pop  tSam  optpsebbcan  ^epeobtum ;  •  8i5San  a&pt^  pwna.  be 
polbe  habban  mapan  pic-ptopa.  ]>onne  hip  jepuna  ap  p»jie. 
pp]H)n  be  bim  p$f5an  septep  ^am  ^epeobte.  ppitSop  anpaet  Jwniie 
he  8&P  bybe ;  •  iEptep  f am  be  pop  ut  on  jappecj.  op  t$am 
mu^an  ]>e  peo  ea  pep  batenu  €^menpe.  on  an  i^knb.  )>iep  Smop 
f  pole  3  leppomap  on  eapbobon.  "3  by  6pcol  fa&p  aep  ^ebpothte 
^  jepette.  j  be  bim  pa  to  ^epylbum  jebybe ;  •  jEptep  l>ain  he 
pop  to  pam  i^lanbe  ]>e  mon  f  pole  GDan^ap  beet.  "^  Suba^^pc^. 
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After  that  he  proceeded  to  India,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending his  dominion  to  the  eastern  ocean.  In  that  expedi- 
tion he  took  JSTyBBa,  the  chief  city  of  India,  and  all  the 
mountains  called  Dtedali,  and  all  the  realm  of  Cleophis,  l^e 
queen,  and  compelled  her  to  prostitution,  and  for  that  re- 
stored to  her  her  kingdom.  After  Alexander  had  reduced 
all  India  under  his  power,  excepting  one  town  that  was  ex- 
ceedingly strong,  surrounded  hy  rocks,  he  was  informed  that 
Hercules,  the  giant,  had  journeyed  thither  in  days  of  old, 
with  the  design  of  taking  it ;  but  he  did  not  attempt  it,  be- 
cause there  was  an  earthquake  at  that  time.  He,  Alexander, 
then  undertook  it,  chieflybecause  he  would  that  his  glory 
should  be  greater  than  Hercules's,  although  he  gained  it 
with  a  great  loss  of  his  people.  After  that  Alexander  had  a 
battle  with  P(»rus,  the  most  valiant  king  of  India.  In  that 
batti;e  there  was  infinite  bloodshed  of  those  people  on  both 
sides.  In  that  battle  Porus  and  Alexander  fought  in  single 
combat  on  horseback,  when  Porus  killed  Alexander's  horse 
that  was  named  Bucephalus,  and  might  [have  kiUed]  himself, 
if  his  attendants  had  not  come  to  his  succour ;  and  he  had 
wounded  Porus  with  many  wounds,  and  also  made  him  pri- 
soner,  after  his  attendants  had  come  to  him ;  and  left  him  his 
kingdom  again,  on  account  of  his  valour,  because  he  had  so 
stoutly  fousht  against  him.  And  Alexander  afterwards 
commanded  him  to  build  two  cities,  one  was  called  after  his 
horse,  Bucephala,  the  other  Nic89a.  He  afterwards  proceeded 
against  the  nation  of  the  AdrestsB,  and  against  the  Cathssi, 
and  against  the  PnesidsB,  and  against  the  G^angarids,  and 
fought  agarast  them  all  and  overcame  them.  When  he  came 
to  tiie  east  confines  of  India,  there  came  against  him  two 
hundred  thousand  people  on  horseback,  and  Alexander  with 
difficulty  overcame  them,  both  on  account  of  the  summer 
heat,  and  of  the  frequent  battles.  After  that,  he  would  have 
a  larger  encampment  than  he  was  previously  wont  to  have ; 
because,  after  that  battle,  he  stayed  within  it  more  than  he 
had  done  previously.  After  that  he  marched  out  to  the 
ocean,  from  th©  mouth  of  the  river  which  was  called  Acesine, 
on  to  an  island  where  the  nation  of  the  Sibi  and  the  GFessonae 
dwell  (and  Hercules  had  before  brought  them  thither  and 
established  them),  and  them  he  reduced  to  subjection. 
After  that  he  proceeded  to  the  island  the  people  of  which 
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^  hy  him  bpohtan  andean  ehtabunb  M.^  petJena.  "3  Ix.  M.  jehojipa- 
bef  folcef .  3  hy  lan^e  pa&pon  f  bpeojenbe.  »p  heojia  a]>e]i 
mihre  on  o^pum  pje  ^epsecan.  a&p  JQexanbep  late  unpeop^ 
bene  f ije  ^epsehte !  •  JEptep  f am  he  jepop  to  anum  p 8&ftene. 
]ya  he  )>»p  to  com  \ta.  ne  mihton  hy  n»nne  mann  on  peaai 
p»ftene  utan  ^ef eon ;  •  Da  punbpabe  Mexanbep  hpi  hit  fpA 
emenne  paepe.  "^  hpsebhce  J>one  peall  pelp  opepclomm.  "j  he  fa&ji 
peapiS  ppam  t5am  buphpapum  mn-abpoben.  "j  hy  hip  pfS^an 
paepon  ppa  j'pitJe  ehtenbe.  ppa  hit  ip  unjehepebhc  to  pecjenne. 
je  mib  jepceotum.  je  mib  ptana  toppunjum.  je  mib  eallum 
heopa  pi^cps&ptum.  *]  ppa-]>eah  ealle  }>a  buphpape  ne  mihton 
hme  senne  jenyban  f  he  him  on  hanb  jan  polbe  *.  •  Kc  J>a  him 
f  pole  ppitSopt  on^pan^.  fa  jeptop  he  to  anep  peallep  by^e.  -5 
hme  Jwp  apejiebe  1  •  Snb  ppa  eall  f  pole  peapt$  mib  him  anmn 
a^aeleb.  f  hy  fa&p  peallep  nane  jyman  ne  byban.  o^  2Slexanbpef 
f  ejnap  to-emnep  him  }>one  peall  abpaeean  "3  ]>8&pinn  comon  *  - 
Dsep  peap9  Mexanbep  tSuphpcoten  mib  anpe  j^an  unbepneotSan 
•p  otSep  bpeopt !  •  Nyte  pe  nu  hpaef  ep  py  ppitJop  to  punbpianne. 
j>e  f  hu  he  ana  pitS  ealle  fa  buphpape  hme  apepebe.  fe  ept  fa 
him  pultum  eom.  hu  he  f uph  f  pole  jetJpanj.  f  he  f one  ilc§n 


opploh.  fe  hme  a&p  ^uphpeeat. 


?e  ept  f a&pa  tSe^na  onjm.  fa  hy 


untpeo^enbhce  penbon  f  heopa  hlapopb  pa&pe  on  heo]ia  peonba 
jepealbe.  o^tSe  euea  ot5t5e  beab.  ^  hy  ppa-f  eah  nolbon  f  aep  peall- 
jebpeeep  jeppican.  f  hy  heopa  hlapopb  ne  jeppa&eon.  f  eh  f  e  hy 
hine  meiSipie  on  eneopu  pittenbe  metten]*  8it$^an  he  fa 
buph  haepbe  him  to  jepylbum  jebon.  fa  pop  he  to  otSpe  bypij. 
f aep  2&nbipa  pe  eynmj  on  punabe.  f  aep  poppeap^  micel  31ex- 
anbpep  hepep  pop  ^ea&ttpebum  jepcotum.  ae  3Qexanbpe 
peapS  on  t5a&pe  ilcan  niht  on  ppepne  an  pypt  ot5ypeb.  fa  nam 
he  fa  on  mep^en.  ^  pealbe  hy  f am  jepunbebum  bpmcan.  "j  h]y 
pupbon  mib  f am  ^eha&leb.  "3  pi^8an  fa  buph  ^epann  3  he  pStJan 
hpeapp  hampeapb  to  Babylonia,  f  a&p  pa&pon  a&penbpacan  on 
anbibe  op  ealpe  peopolbe.  f  paep  ppam  Spaneum.  •]  op  Spppica. 
"2  op  IraUium.  3  op  ealpe  Italia ;  •  Spa  ejepull  paep  SQexanbep. 
f  af  a  he  paep  on  Inbeimi.  on  eaptepeapbum  f  ipum  mibbaneapbe. 

J  fa  ppam  him  abpeban  fa  paepon  on  peptepeapbum ;  •      €ac 
im  comon  aepenbpacan  op  mone^um  f  eobum.  f  e  nan  mann 
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are  called  Mandr®  and  Subagri,  and  thej  brought  against 
Mm  eight  hundred  thousand  foot^  and  sixty  thousand  horse, 
aud  they  were  long  contending  before  either  of  them  could 
attain  the  victory  over  the  other,  until  Alexander  at  length 
gained  a  dishonourable  victory.  After  that  he  proceeded  to 
a  fortress,  when  he  came  to  which  he  could  from  without  see 
no  man  in  the  fortress.  Thereupon  Alexander  wondered 
why  it  was  so  deserted,  and  quickly  climbed  over  the  wall 
himself,  and  he  was  there  dragged  in  by  the  inhabitants,  and 
they  then  assailed  him  so  violently  that  it  is  incredible  to 
relate,  both  with  arrows  and  casting  of  stones,  as  well  as 
with  all  their  warlike  devices;  and  yet  all  the  inhabitants 
could  not  compel  him,  a  single  man,  to  surrender  to  them. 
But  when  the  people  pressed  on  him  most  violently,  he  stept 
to  the  angle  of  a  wall  and  there  defended  himself.  And  thus 
were  aU  the  people  hindered  by  him  alone,  so  that  none 
guarded  the  wall,  until  Alexander's  followers  broke  down 
the  wall  opposite  to  him  and  came  in.  There  was  Alexander 
pierced  with  an  arrow  underneath  one  of  his  breasts.  We 
know  not  now  which  is  most  to  be  wondered  at,  how  he  alone 
defended  himself  against  aU  the  inhabitants,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  aid  came  to  him,  how  he  pressed  through  that 
people,  so  that  he  slew  the  same  who  haa  before  shot  him ;  or 
agam,  the  conduct  of  his  followers,  when  they  knew  without 
a  doubt  that  their  lord  was  in  the  power  oi  their  enemies, 
either  alive  or  dead,  that  they,  nevertheless,  would  not  cease 
from  breaking  down  the  waU,  [and]  that  they  did  not  avenge 
their  lord,  although  they  found  him  faint,  resting  on  his 
knee.  After  he  had  reduced  the  city  to  subjection  he  pro- 
ceeded to  another  city,  in  which  the  king  Ambira  dwelt, 
where  many  of  Alexander's  army  perished  by  poisoned 
arrows.  But  in  that  same  night  a  plant  was  shown  to 
Alexander  in  a  dream;  this  he  took  m  the  morning,  and 

gave  it  to  the  wounded  to  drink,  and  they  were  thereby 
ealed,  and  afterwards  took  the  city ;  and  he  afterwards  re- 
turned homewards  to  Babylon,  where  ambassadors  were 
awaiting  him  from  aU  the  world,  that  was,  from  Spain,  and 
from  Africa,  and  from  Gaul,  and  from  aU  Italy.  So  terrible 
was  Alexander  when  he  was  in  India,  in  the  east  of  this 
earth,  that  those  dreaded  him  who  were  in  the  west.  There 
came  to  him  also  ambassadors  from  many  nations  to  whom 
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2Qezanb]ief  ^epepfcipef  ne  penbe.  ^mon  bif  naoEion  pifte.  3  hsaaa. 
fpiSef  to  bim  pihieboii ;  •  Da-^it  ]»  Slexanbqi  ham  eom  tx> 
Babyl(»ua.  fe^pc  p»f  on  lum  je  m»fta  )nipji:  mannej*  blobef  [  * 
!?Sc  JwJ^a  hif  ^epqian  on^eatan  f  he  ]>»f  jepinnef  Jrat-^it;  ^qi»- 
can  nolbe.  ac  he  f»be  j)  he  on  ^KyffacBL  papan  polbe.  ]>a  ^elec^me- 
bcm  hif  bypeilap  him  betpeonmn.  hu  by  him  mihton  ^  hf 
o^ppin^an.  3  him  ^efealban  attop  bprncsn.  )>a  ):oplet  he  h^ 
Lf ;  •"  6ala.  qwC  Opopnf .  on  hu  micelpe  byjijncjje  menn  nu 
pnbon  on  y^cna.  qiiftaibome.  jya^feah  pe  him  lytlef  hpaet: 
un^Se  }*y.  hn  eappo'51ioe  hy  hit  jemaena^  [  •  OSep  Jiapa  if. 
o^Se  hy  hit  nyton.  oi$t$e  by  hit  pitan  nylla'S.  an  hpelcan  bpo- 
cum  ]»a  hpbon  fe  sep  him  piepaii.  nu  pexui^  by  hu  faaoa.  ps&pe  fe 
on  iSlexanbpef  ^epalbe  paepan.  ya.  him  yd.  fpa  fpitSe  hme  an^te- 
ban  ye  on  peftepeapbum  )nj*ef  mibbanjeapbef  p»pan.  f  by  oxi 
fpa  nude  n^inje.  '^  ^^  FP^  micel  un^epif .  »^^  ^e  cm  j-asf 
jrypbto.  ^e  on  peftennum  pilbec^  ^  pypm-eynna  miffenlie|%a. 
^  on  yeobA  jepeopbum.  f  by  hme  saptep  ppi^e  pobcon.  cm 
eaftepeapbum  J^yran  mibban^eapbe ;  •  !Rc  ye  pitan  ^eopme.  ^ 
by  nu  ma  pop  ypb^.  na]wp  ne  buppan.  ne  fpa  peop  ppi^  ^cfe- 
cean.  ne  pup]>on  by  pelpe  a&t  beopa  cotum  pepian.  yonne  by 
mon  act  ham  pecS.  ac  f  by  ]>ap  tiba  leabt^en  ;• 


iEptep  ])am  J^eRomebupb  ^etimbpeb  psep  1111.  bunb  pnt:pa 
■3  L.  unbep  yam.  t^mm  conpuhim.  J>e  ot5ep  paftp  baten  Faurup .  ^ 
oiSpan  namon  GDaximup.  •](  unbep  yam  ye  Epmtup  ps&p  baten.  •] 
ot$pan  namon  Deciup.  on  beopa  conpulatu.  on  Italium  peopep 
^a  ptpengeptan  ]>eoba  by  bim  betpeonum  jepppa&can.  f  paepan 
Umbpi.  ;3  Dpypci.  -3  8ommte.  "^  liaUie.  f  by  polbon  on  Romane 
pinnan.  ^  by  bim  f  ppiSe  onbpeban.  hu  by  pit5  bim  eallum 
cnbemepmihte.  ;3  jeopne  ppebon  hu  by  by  totpa&man  mibican. 
;3  jepealbenne  bepe  on  Dpypci  ^  on  U«rbpe  penbon  an  bep- 
junje.  "}  f  pole  to  amyppanne;-  Da  by  ^  ^eacpeban.  ya, 
penban  by  bim  bampeapb.  to  )?on  ^  by  beopa  lanb  bepepeban. 
;]  Romane  ]>a  bpile  mib  beopa  mapan  pultume.  ye  by  aet  bam 


no  4me  of  Alexander's  associates  imagined  that  his  nooae 
was  known,  and  desired  peace  of  kim.  Even  after  Alex- 
ander came  Home  to  Babylon,  there  was  in  him  the  greatest 
thirst  after  human  blood.  But  when  his  associates  found 
that  he  yet  would  not  desist  &om  war,  for  he  said  he  would 
march  to  A&ica,  his  cup*bearers  devised  among  themselves 
how  they  might  deprive  him  of  life,  and  gave  him  poison  to 
jdnnk.  He'dien  abandoned  his  life.  Alas !  says  Orosius,in 
how  great  a  delusion  men  now  are  in  this  Christendom; 
although  [only]  some  little  thing  beM  them  that  is  un- 
pleasant, how  bitterly  they  bewail  it.  It  is  one  of  these, 
th^  either  do  not  know,  or  they  will  not  know,  in  what 
miseries  those  lived  who  were  before  them.  Let  them  now 
think  how  it  was  with  those  who  were  in  the  power  of  Alex- 
ander, wh^i  they  who  were  in  the  west  of  this  earth  so 
greatly  feared  him,  that  they  were  in  such  great  degradation 
and  such  great  ignorance,  that  not  only  on  the  dread  of  the 
sea,  and  in  the  deserts  of  wild  beasts  and  the  various  ser- 
pent kinds,  and  in  tongues  of  people,  they  sought  him  for 
peace  in  the  east  of  this  earth.  But  we  know  well  that  they 
now,  more  from  fear,  neither  dare  either  seek  peace  so  fiao: 
away,  nor,  indeed,  defend  themselves  in  their  eo^,  when  any 
one  seeks  them  at  home ;  but  [yet]  that  they  erimmate  these 
times. 


X. 

Afber  Eome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
under  the  two  consuls,  one  of  whom  was  called  Eabius,  and, 
by  another  name,  Maximus,  and  under  him  who  was  named 
Quintus,  and,  by  another  name,  Decius,  in  their  consulship 
four  of  the  strongest  nations  in  Italy,  the  Umbrians,  the 
Etruscans,  the  Samnites,  and  the  Gauls,  agreed  among  them- 
selves to  make  war  on  the  Bomans ;  and  they  greatly  dreaded 
how  they  might  finally  withstand  them,  and  diligently 
planned  how  they  might  divide  them,  and  sent  a  powerful 
army  to  harry  on  the  Etruscans,  and  on  the  Umbrians,  and 
to  nun  that  people.  When  they  were  apprized  of  that,  they 
returned  homewards,  that  they  might  defend  their  country ; 
and  the  Eomans  iu  the  meanwhile  with  their  large  force, 
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ha&f bon.  popan  on^ean  8ommte.  "^  on^ean  IraUie ;  •  D»p  on 
Jmm  jepeohtepaej-  Epintuf  j'e  conpil  opflajen.  "3  Fauiuf  fe  oSep 
conful.  aeptep  J>»f  otJpef  jrylle.  pje  haafbe.*-  D»p  peap^ 
Somnita  "^  Irallia  peopeptij  M.  offla^en.  "^  feopon  M.  Romana. 
on  }>am  ba&le  fe  Deciuf  on  opflajen  pa&f ;  •  Donne  fasbe  Libiuf 
'^  8omnita  ^  Irallia  paepe  o})ep  heal):  hunb  M.  opfla^en  ]>8erpa 
pe'Sena.  "3  peopon  M.  jehoppebpa ;  •  €ac  ic  jehypbe  co  potSum 
pecjan.  cps&'S  Opopup.  f  hit  na  ns&pe  on  "Sam  ba^um  nub 
Romanum  buton  ^epinne.  o^^e  pitS  otSpa  pole  otS^e  on  him 
pelpum.  mib  mom^pealbum  polum  *]  mann-cpealmiun.  ppa  ppa 
hit  ]>a  pa&p ;  •  Da  Fauiup  pe  conpul  op  ]>am  ^epeohte  hampeapb 
pop.  ]7a  bybe  mon  ]>one  tpiumphan  him  bepopan.  'pe  heopa 
^epuna  pa&p  ]>onne  hjr  p je  hs&pbon ;  •  Sc  pe  jepea  peapiS  ppi'Se 
pa^e  on  heopa  n^obe  Co  jebpsepebnepfe  jecyppeb.  fa  hy  ge- 
papan  ]>a  beaban  menn  ppa  tSichce  to  eopt$an  bepan.  ]>e  )>a&p  s&ji 
8&t  ham  psepan.  pop]>on  "pe  ps&ji  pa&p  pe  micla  mann-cpealm  on 
'Sa&pe  tibe ;  • 

"^  p9dx  ymb  an  jeap.  Sonmite  ^epuhton  pi^  Romanum.  3  by 
jejlymbon.  -j  hy  bebpipan  into  Romebypij.  3  hpa&bhce  a&ptep 
J>am  Sommte  apenban  on  o^pe  pipan.  aBjSep  je  heopa  pceopp. 
je  eall  heopa  pa&pn  opep-pyleppeban.  to  tacne  f  hy  o^ep 
polban.  o^t5e  ealle  libban.  o^^e  ealle  hc^ean  *.*  On  yam  ba^^om 
^ecupon  Romane  Papipiup  him  to  conpule.  "}  pat5e  f  a&p  pypbe 
^ela&bban  on^ean  Somnitum.  feh  fe  heopa  bipceopap  ppam. 
heopa  jobum  paebon.  f  hy  -p  jepeoht  popbube;*  Sc  be 
Papipiup  J>a  bipceopap  pop  faepe  pejene  ppi^e  bipmpebe.  ^  f 
paepelb  ppa-)>eah  jepop.  ^  ppa  peoplShcne  pje  hs&pbe.  ppa  he  aep 
unpeop^lice  J>apa  joba  bipceopan  opephypbe;-  Daep  peap^ 
Somnita  tpelp  M.  opplajen.  'j  1111.  M,  ^epan^en.  "^  patSe  s&ptep 
J>am  ma&plican  pije.  hy  pupbon  ept  jeimpect  mib  mann- 
cpealme.  ;3  pe  paep  ppa  unjemetLc  -^  rpa  lan^pum.  f  a&t  hy  )>a 
set  nihptan  ptenbe  mib  beopol-cpaeptum  pohton  hu  by  bit 
jeptiHan  mihtan.  -j  jepetton  epcolapiup  J>one  pcinlacan  mib 
faepe  un^emethcan  na&bpan.  pe  mon  Gpi'Saupup  bet.  "j  onhcopt 
bybon  ppylce  him  naeppe  aep  f  am  j^elic  ypel  on  ne  become,  ne 
»ptep  fam  ept  ne  become;*  E^  aejieppan  ^eape  )?a&p  pe 
Fauiup  heopa  conpul.  pe  ot5pum  namon  pa&p  haten  Eupiup. 
^epeaht  yi6  Somnitum.  j  heanbce  hampeapb  o^pleah.  pdk  polbsui 
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which  they  had  at  home,  marched  against  the  Samnites  and 
against  the  Grauls.  There  in  that  war,  Quintus,  the  consul, 
was  slain,  and  Fahius,  the  other  consul,  after  the  other's  fall, 
gained  a  victory.  Of  the  Samnites  and  G-auls  forty  thou- 
sand were  there  slain,  and  seven  thousand  of  the  Itomans, 
in  that  part  where  Decius  was  slain.  Now  Livy  has  said, 
that  of  the  Samnites  and  G-auls  a  hundred  and  lofty  thousand 
foot  were  slain,  and  seven  thousand  horse.  I  have  also  heard 
say  for  a  truth,  says  Orosius,  that  with  the  Eomans  in  those 
days  it  was  nothii^  but  war,  either  against  other  nations  or 
among  themselves,  together  with  manifold  plagues  and  pes- 
tilences as  then  were.  When  the  consul  Pabius  returned 
homewards  from  that  war,  they  brought  a  triumph  to  meet 
him,  as  was  their  custom  when  they  had  victory.  But  joy 
was  very  quickly  turned  in  their  mmds  to  grief,  when  they 
saw  the  dead  bodies  so  thickly  borne  to  earth,  that  had  been 
previously  at  home ;  because  the  great  pestilence  was  there 
at  that  time. 

And  about  a  year  afterwards  the  Samnites  fought  against 
the  Eomans  and  put  them  to  flight,  and  drove  them  into 
Eome,  and  speedily  after  that  the  Samnites  changed  to 
another  fashion,  and  covered  with  silver  both  their  garb  and 
all  their  weapons,  as  a  token  that  they  would  either  all  live 
or  all  fall.  In  those  days  the  Eomans  chose  Papirius  for 
their  consul,  and  soon  after  led  an  army  against  the  Sam- 
nites, although  their  priests  told  them  from  their  gods  that 
they  (the  gods)  forbade  the  war.  But  Papirius  scoffed  much 
at  the  priests  for  their  declaration,  and,  nevertheless,  pro- 
ceeded on  his  march,  and  had  as  honourable  a  victory  as  he 
before  had  dishonourably  contemned  the  priests  of  the  gods. 
Of  the  Samnites  there  were  twelve  thousand  slain  and  four 
thousand  taken.  And  soon  after  that  glorious  victory  they 
were  again  saddened  by  pestilence,  and  it  was  so  violent  and 
BO  lasting,  that  they  at  last  wittingly  sought  by  devilish  arts 
how  they  might  stay  it ;  and  fetched  the  image  of  JEscula- 
pius  with  the  immense  adder  that  is  called  the  Epidaurian  ; 
and  they  did  like  as  if  a  similar  evil  had  never  before  befallen 
them,  and  was  afterwards  never  to  befal  them  again.  In  the 
second  year  after  this,  Pabius,  their  consul,  who  by  another 
name  was  called  G-urges,  fought  against  the  Samnites,  and 
ignominiously  fled  homewards.    Thereupon  the  senate  would 
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]ia  f^uifcuf  hxne  apeoppan.  pop]>oii  be  j)  p^^^  ^^  fleame  ^e- 
bpobce.  )>a  basb  bif  pebep.  pef  eac  Famuf  baten.  '^  'pA  f  enacui 
pop^eapon  ]>am  puna  t$one  ^Ir.  j  "^  be  mopte  mib  Sam  puna 
SBC  dSpan  cyppe  yi^  Somnitum  mib  beopa  esJpa  puknime.  j  by 
him  )>»p  jeci"8efeon  ;•  Da  bebeab  pe  ps&bep  J>am  conpule.  f  be 
mib  bip  pipbe  onjeau  pope.  3  be  bea&ptan  ^bab  mib  pumum 
pom.  pulrume;*  Da  be  ^epeab  ^  Pontiup  Sommta  cynm^ 
b»pbe  ]^one  conpul  bip  pumi  beppeb.  ^  nab  bip  polce  utaii 
bepaa^en.  be  bim  ]>a  to  pnltume  com.  *]  bine  ppiSe  ^eanmette. 
;]  Pontrap  Sonmita  cjumj  ^epenjon ;  •  Da&p  peapS  Sommta 
XX.  M.  oppla^en.  3  mi.  M.  ^epan^en  mib  )>am  cymn^el*  Dsep 
peaptS  Romana  ^epmn  "j  Sommta  ^eenbob.  pop^on  ]>e  by  beopa 
c^m^  ^epen^on.  f  by  sep  bpeo^enbe  peepon  Lyiui.  pmtpa. 
Dsep  on  o'Spum  ^eape  Eupmp  pe  conpul  mib  Romannm  ^epeabt:^ 
PI'S  Sabman.  3  beopa  mi^emet  opplob.  "^  pje  ba&p6e.  be  ^on 
mon  mibte  pitan.  ]>a  bi  ]7a  conpukip  by  atellan  ne  mibtan .'  • 


XI. 

^ptep  Sam  ]>e  Romebupb  ^etimbpeb  ps&p  im.  bmib  pmtpum 
•](  Lxiii.  fafa  Dolabella  "J  Domitiup  pa&pon  conpulap  on  Rome, 
fa  Lucani.  "3  Bputi.  "}  Somnite.  j  Iialbe  op  Senno  anpumon 
yi6  Romaxmm  pmnan ',  •  Da  penbon  Romane  »penbpacan  t:o 
Iralbimi  ymbe  ppiS.  fa  opplojon  by  fa  sepenbpacan  [  •  Da 
penbon  b;y^  ept  Cecibmn  beopa  ppetopimn  mib  pypbe  f aeji 
Ijalbe  3  Bputi  »t^bepe  p»pon.  3  be  f  aep  peapS  oppla^en.  -j 
f  pole  mib  bim.  f  p»p  xvui.  u .'  •  Spa  opt  IiaUi  piS  Romamim 
pmmon.  ppa  pupbon  Romana  neb  jeenypebe.*'  Fopfon.  ge 
Romane.  cpsfrS  Opopnp.  f  onne  ^e  ymbe  f  an  ^peobt  ealne^ 
ceopiaS  fe  eop  Irotan  ^ebybon.  bpi  nellaS  ^e  ^eSencan  ]>a 
monejan  seppan.  f  e  eop  Iisllie  optp»bbce  bipmepbce  Supbtu- 

son:- 

Ic  pceal  eac  semynb^ian  be  pumnm  bsele  f  eep  f  e  !?Qexanbpef 
»ptep-pyljenbap  byboa  on  Sam  tiban.  f  e  Sip  ^epeapS  on  Rome- 
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depose  him,  because  he  had  brought  the  people  to  flight ; 
then  his  father  prayed  (he  was  also  named  Eabius)  the  senate 
to  forgive  his  son  his  crime,  and  that,  with  his  son,  he  might 
a  second  time  march  against  the  Samnites  with  their  whole 
force:  and  this  they  granted  him.  The  father  then  com- 
manded the  consul  that  he  with  his  army  should  go  against 
(the  enemy),  and  he  would  stay  behind  with  some  of  the 
force.  When  he  saw  that  Pontius,  the  king  of  the  Samnites, 
had  ensnared  the  consul,  his  son,  and  surrounded  him  with 
his  people,  he  casoe  to  his  succour,  and  greatly  encouraged 
him  ;  and  they  took  Pontius,  the  king  of  the  Samnites.  Of 
the  Samnites  twenty  thousand  were  there  slain,  and  four 
thousand  taken,  together  with  the  king.  There  was  the  war 
of  the  Bomans  and  the  Samnites  ended,  because  they  (the 
Bomans)  had  taken  their  king,  which  they  had  been  carrying 
on  for  fifty-nine  years.  In  the  second  year  after  this,  Curius, 
the  consul^  with  the  Bomans,  fought  against  the  Sabines,  and 
slew  am  infinite  number  of  them,  and  had  the  victory ;  which 
may  be  known  by  thaifc,  that  they,  the  consuls,  could  not 
reckon  them  (the  afadn). 


XL 

After  Bome  had  be^x  built  four  hundred  and  sixty-three 
years,  when  DolabeUa  and  Domitius  were  consuls  in  Bome, 
the  Lucani,  and  Brutii,  and  Samnites,  and  the  Seno-Galli 
raised  war  against  the  Bomans.  Thereupon  the  Bomans 
sent  ambassadors  to  G-aul  [praying]  for  peace;  and  they 
slew  the  ambassadors.  They  then  afterwards  sent  Gsdcilius, 
their  prietor,  with  an  army  to  where  the  G-auls  and  the  Brutii 
were  together,  and  he  and  the  people  with  him  were  there 
slain,  that  was  eighteen  thousand.  As  often  as  the  Gf^auls 
warred  with  the  Bomans,  the  Bomans  were  nearly  crushed. 
Therefore,  ye  Bomians,  says  Orosius,  when  ye  are  always 
murmuring  about  that  war  which  the  Gfoths  made  on  you, 
why  wiU  you  not  think  of  the  many  earlier  ones  that  the 
Gauls  frequently,  to  your  disgrace,  have  carried  on  against 
you? 

I  shall  also  record  in  some  measure  wh^t  the  successors  of 
Alexander  did  in  those  times,  when  this  took  place  at  Bome, 
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b^j.  hu  hy  hy  fyljre  mib  mijjenlicaii  jepeohtum  popbybon  [  • 
pic  If.  q^ntS  he.  ])am  ^ebcofc .  "pormS  ic  hif  ^e]>encan  f ceal.  ]>e  ic 
ptte  on  anpe  heahpe  bune.  "^  'S^feo  ]»onne  on  pn^um  pelba 
pela  pypab^pnan.  fpa  opep  eall  CO»ceboma  pice,  f  if  opep  ealle 
ya,  mapan  ^pam.  3  opep  6upope  ]>one  m»fcan  ba&l.  "3  ealle 
Libiam.  f  hit  na  nsep  buton  hete  "}  ^epinnum ;  •  Da  ]>e  unbep 
Slexanbpe  p)7imefC  ptepan.  }>8&p  ])»p  hy  »ptep  him  pixeban  hy 
f  mib  ^epinnum  apeptan.  "3  ]»a&p  ]>a&p  hy  na&pan.  hy  ^eb^ban 
^one  m»ftan  e^e.  fpylce  f e  bicepefta  fmic  upp-afti^e.  '^  yiorme 
fibe  topape ',  •  ^exanbep  xu.  ^eap  ]>ifne  mibbanjei^b  unb^ 
him  fp^jmbe  "^  e^fabe.  "3  hif  aeptep-poljepaf  xiiu.  ^eap  hic 
fi^tJan  totu^on  ;]  tot»pon.  yam.  ^ehcopt  ]>onne  fee  leo 
bpm^  hif  hun^epmi  hpelpum  hp»t  co  etanne.  by  ]H>mie 
^ecyy&^  on  ]>am  a&te  hpylc  heopa  ma&ft  ms&s  jehpypprnian  I  • 
Spa  ]7onne  bj^be  Fhtolomeup .  ^exanbpef  J^e^na  an.  )>a  he 
to^s&bepe  jefceop  ealle  6j^tum  ^  TCjiabia.  "-j  Laumebon.  hij 
otSep  yega,  fe  bepen^  ealle  Spppie.  "3  Thelenuf  Eihciam.  "3 
Filotof  Ilhpicam.  '^  2&:papatuf  y^  mapan  OO^iam.  ^  Stpomen 
y&  IsBffan  GDet$iam.  3  Pep^ice  ya.  lejjan  3^pam.  "^  Sufana  ]>a 
mapan  Fpijan.  *]  2Snci^onuf  Liciam  3  Pamphiliam.  -j  Ne- 
apchuf  I^piam.  3  Leonacuf  ]>a  l»ffan  Fpipam.  3  Lipmachup 
Thpaciam.  "3  €umenef  Cappabotiam  -}  Paplajomam.  "j  Seleucup 
hs&pbe  ealle  )>a  a&t$eleftan  menn  TQexanbpef  hepef .  '3  on  len^e 
mib  him  he  be^eat  ealle  ya,  eapt  lanb.  "3  Ijeiffanbep  ]>a  cempan 
mib  Ealbeum.  "3  on  Pactpium  -3  on  Inbeum  pa&pon  ]>a  ealbop- 
menn  fe  ^exanbep  jefette.  j  f  lanb  betux  fam  tpam  ean. 
Inbufe  ;3  liSafpene.  h»pbe  Taxilep .  "j  Ithona  hsepbe  calome.  ]ia 
feobe  on  Inbeum.  "3  Papapamenap  h»pbe  Oxiapchep.  »t;  fsep 
beopjef  enbe  Eaucapif .  3  Spa  "3  Spafchaphebpof  ha&pbe  Sibup- 
tuf .  ;]  Stoncof  ha&pbe  Dpanceap  "3  Speaf  fa  '5eoba.  "3  Ommcap 
haepbe  jStpianup .  "3  Sicheuf  hs&pbe  Soptianof  f  pole.  "3  Nicanop 
hsepbe  Papthop.  ;]  Phihppuf  Ipcanof.  "3  Fpatapepnep  hs&pbe 
2Cpmeme.  3  Theleomomop  hsepbe  GOa&t^ap.  -3  Feuceftup  hsepbe 
Babyloniap.  -3  Pelaupop  hsepbe  Spchop.  "3  Spchelaup  GOef opoca- 
miam^ ;  •  €all  heopa  jepinn  apa&cnebon  s&peft  ppam  !Mex8uibpep 
epiptole.  popf on  fe  he  f aepon  bebeab.  f  mon  ealle  fa  ppeccan 
on  cy5f  e  lete.  f  e  on  f  am  lanbum  ps&pon  f  e  he  sep  pylp  2;ehep- 
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how  they  rained  themselTes  witH  divers  wars.  It  is,  says 
he,  wfafiBi  I  think  of  it,  most  like  as  if  I  were  sitting  on  a 
high  mountain,  and  then  see  many  fires  burning  in  the 
smoo4^  field ;  so  over  all  the  realm  of  Macedonia,  that  is, 
ofer  all  t^  Qreater  Asia,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Europe, 
a&d  all  Libya,  it  was  nothing  but  hate  and  wars.  They  who 
were  fcMremost  under  Alexander,  ravaged  with  wars  there 
Yfkere  they  reigned  after  him;  and  there  indiere  they  were  not, 
they  caused  the  greatest  terror,  like  as  the  bitterest  smoke 
aseends  and  is  then  widely  dispersed.  Alexander,  for  twelve 
years,  expressed  and  terrmed  this  world  under  him ;  and  his 
successors,  for  fourteen  years  afber,  rent  and  tore  it,  most 
like  to  when  the  lion  brings  his  hungry  whelps  something  to 
eat ;  then  they  show  in  tmit  food  wMch  of  them  can  tear  it 
the  most.  So  then  did  Ptolenueus,  one  of  Alexander's 
officers,  when  he  united  together  all  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and 
Laomedon,  his  other  officer,  who  seized  on  all  Assyria,  and 
Thelenus  Oilicia,  and  Philotas  Illyria,  and  Atropatos  the 
Greater  Media,  and  Stromen  the  Lesser  Media,  and  Per- 
dieeas  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  Suaana  the  Greater  Phrygia,  and 
Antigonus  Lycia  and  Pamphylia,  and  Nearchus  Caria,  and 
Leoimatus  the  Lesser  Phrygia,  and  Lysimachus  Thrace,  and 
Eumenes  Cappadocia  and  Panhlagonia ;  and  Sel^ieus  had  all 
the  noblest  men  of  Alexander's  army,  and  at  length  with 
them  he  acquired  all  the  east  lands,  and  Cassander  the 
cmnmon  soldiers,  together  with  the  Chaldeans.  ATirl  in 
Bactria  and  in  India  were  those  prefects  whom  Alexander 
had  appointed ;  and  Taxiles  had  the  land  between  the  two 
rhers,  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes,  and  Pithan  had  1^ 
col<»iie»,  nations  in  India,  and  Oxyartes  had  the  Parapar- 
meaii  at  the  end  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  Sibyrtaus  had  the 
Arachosii  and  Gedrosia,  and  Stasonor  had  the  nations  of  the 
Drangffi  and  the  Arei,  and  Amyntas  had  the  Bactrian  people, 
and  Seythffius  had  the  Sogdiani,  and  Nicanor  had  the  Par- 
thians,  and  Philippus  thei  Hyrcanians,  and  Phrataphemes 
had  Armenia,  and  Tlepolemus  had  the  Medea,  and  Peucestes 
had  the  Babylonians,  and  Arohon  had  the  Pelasgi,  and 
Archelaus  Mesopotamia.  All  their  wars  arose  first  from 
Alexander's  epistle,  because  he  therein  commanded,  that  all 
the  exiles  should  be  permitted  [to  return  to  their]  country, 
who  were  in  those  lands  which  he  himself  had  previously 

2b 
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^ab  hsepbel*  Da  nolban  Epecaj-  ]>am  bebobe  hyjian.  ):op]>0]i 
hy  onbpeban.  ]>onne  hy  hyg  ejabepebon.  -f  hy  on  him  ^eppaecan 
fa  ceonan  fe  hy  sep  mib  him  ^e]>oleban.  je  eac  pi"Sfocon  f  hy 
len^;  pitS  Laecebemomum  hypan  nolban.  j'a&p  heopa  heapob-]t;dl 
pa&f !  •  Snb  patSe  )>8&f  2^thenienf  e  ^els&bban  xxx.  h.  polce]*  "3  tpa 
hunb  fcipa  on^ean  ^ti^one.  )>am  cynin^e.  ]>e  eall  Cpeca  pice 
habban  fceolbe.  pop))on  fe  he  ]7»f  s&penbep  s&penbpaca  paej- 
ppam  2Q[exanbpe.  "3  jepeccon  him  to  labceopeDemopcenon  }>one 
pilofopmi.  "■}  afponon  him  to  pultume  Lopinthimi  ]7a  buph- 
leobe.  '2  Sihonaj*.  j  GDapjap.  ■]  bepaetan  Sntipatpum.  ])oae 
cynmj.  on  anum  pseptene.  pop]>on  ]>e  he  pa&p  ^nti^one  on 
pultnme ;  •  Daep  peap^  Leoptenep.  ©"Sep  heopa  labteopa.  mib 
anpe  plan  oppcoten;*  Da  hy  ppam  fa&pe  bypij  hampeapb 
paepon.  J>a  jemetton  hy  Leonantmp.  J?e  pceolbe  ^^tipatpiune 
to  pultnme  cuman.  '}  faep  opplajen  peaptSI*  JEpcep  pam 
PeptJicca.  J>e  J)a  laeppan  Spam  ha&pbe.  on^ann  pinnan  piS  l^ia- 
patJe.  Eappaboca  cyninje.  "3  hme  bebpap  into  anmn  paeptene.  3 
]>a  buphpape  pelpe  hit  onba&pnbon  on  peopep  healpa.  f  eall 
poppeapj)  -jB  fa&p  bmnan  paep  [  • 

iEptep  pam  Sntijonup  3  Pep^icca  ^ebeoteban  ^  hy  polban 
him  betpeonum  jepeohtan.  j  lan^e  ymb  f  pipeban  hpa&p  hy  hi 
^emetan  polban.  "3  moni^  i^lanb  apeptan  on  ]>am  ^ephte. 
hpae]>ep  heopa  mihte  mapan  pultum  him  to  ^eteon '.  •  On  ]>ain 
anbibe  Pep^icca  pop  mib  pypbe  on  Gjyptum.  Jjaep  Phtolomeuf 
pa&p  pe  cynmj.  pop^on  J>e  him  paep  jepaeb.  f  he  polbe  2&iti^one 
pylptan.  J>am  cynmje:-  Da  je^abepabe  Phtolomeup  mide 
pypbe  on^ean  him ;  •  Da  hpile  fe  hy  toja&bepe-peapb  punbe- 
ban.  jepuhton  tpejen  cynmjap.  Neoptolemup  j  ^mienep.  j  he 
6umenep  jeplymbe  Neoptolemup.  f  he  com  to  Kntigone.  }?aiii 
cyninje.  3  hine  ppeon^  he  on  Gumenep  unmynbhn^a  mib  hepe 
become  [  •  Da  penbe  mitijonup  hme  pylpne.  3  hip  oSepne  }>epi 
Polipepcon  mib  miclan  pultume.  f  hy  hme  beppicen]*  Da 
jeahpobe  f  Gumenep.  *]  poppa&tabe  hy  faep  J^aep  hy  gejjohc 
haepbon  f  hy  hme  bepaetebon.  3  hy  bejen  opploh.  3  J>a  ot5pe  ^e* 
plymbe ;  •  -^ptep  fam  ^epeaht  PepSicca  3  Phtolomeup.  *]  faep. 
peap^  Pep^icca  opjiajen;*  -^ptep  J?am  peap'5  ODaecebonium 
cu'S.  f  Gumenep.  3  Pipon.  "3  Ihpjup.  3  Slceta.  PeptSiccan  bpo« 
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ravaged.  Then  the  Greeks  would  not  obey  that  command, 
because  they  dreaded,  when  they  were  all  gathered  [to- 
gether], that  they  would  avenge  on  them'  the  injuries  that 
they  had  previously  suffered  with  them;  yea,  they  even 
refused  longer  to  obey  Lacedaemonia,  where  their  chief  city 
was.  And  soon  afterwards,  the  Athenians  led  thirty  thousand 
men  and  two  himdred  ships  against  the  king  Antigonus, 
who  was  to  have  all  the  Grecian  realm,  because  he  was  the 
messenger  of  that  errand  from  Alexander;  and  they  ap- 
pointed for  their  leader  Demosthenes,  the  philosopher,  and 
drew  to  their  support  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth,  and  Sicyon, 
and  Argos,  and  besieged  the  king  Antipater  in  a  fortress, 
because  he  was  a  supporter  of  Antigonus.  There  was  Leo- 
sthenes,  another  of  their  leaders,  shot  with  an  arrow.  When 
they  were  [returning]  homewards  from  that  city,  they  met 
Leonnatus,  who  was  coming  to  the  aid  of  Antipater,  and  was 
there  slain.  After  that,  Perdiccas,  who  had  the  Lesser  Asia, 
began  to  war  against  Ariarathus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and 
drove  him  into  a  fortress,  and  the  inhabitants  themselves 
burnt  it  on  four  sides,  so  that  all  that  were  within  it 
perished. 

After  that,  Antigonus  and  Perdiccas  threatened  that  they 
would  fight  with  each  other,  and  were  long  planning  about 
where  they  should  meet,  and  laid  waste  many  islands  in  the 
contest,  which  of  them  might  draw  to  him  the  greater  aid. 
In  that  interval,  Perdiccas  proceeded  with  an  army  into 
Egypt,  where  Ptolemy  was  king,  because  it  had  been  told 
him  that  he  (Ptolemy)  would  aid  King  Antigonus.  There- 
upon Ptolemy  gathered  a  great  army  against  him.  While 
they  were  proceeding  to  meet  each  other,  the  two  kings, 
Neoptolemus  and  Eumenes,  fought,  and  Eumenes  put  Neo- 
ptolemus  to  flight,  so  that  he  came  to  King  Antigonus,  and 
prevailed  on  him  to  come  unawares  upon  Eumenes  with  an 
army.  Thereupon  Antigonus  sent  himself  (Neoptolemus) 
and  his  other  officer,  Polyperchon,  with  a  large  lorce,  that 
they  might  take  him  by  surprise.  When  Eumenes  was  in- 
formed of  that,  he  beset  them  where  they  had  thought  to 
beset  him,  and  slew  them  both,  and  put  the  others  to  flight. 
After  that  Perdiccas  and  Ptolemy  fought,  and  Perdiccas  was 
there  slain.  After  that,  it  became  known  to  the  Macedonians 
that  Eumenes,  and  Pithon,  and  Illyrius,  and  Alceta,  the 
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^fu  polbaQ  pinnan  on  hy.  j  punbon  f  ^ti^onuf  him  fceolbe 
nub  pyjibe  on^ean  cuman '.  •  On  ]«m  ^epeohce  ^eplymbe  2Cnta- 
^oiMif  Gumenef .  "j  hine  bebpaj:  in&o  anum  pa&ftenne.  'j  hma 
^»]i  bef»c !  •  Da  f enbe  Gumene]*  to  2&itipat:)ie  yaxa  cynin^e. 
3  hme  pnlcumej*  b»b  ]  •  Da  2Snci^onuf  f  on^eat.  ]>a  pojilec  lie 
f  f etl  I  •  %  he  6umenef  him  penbe  fpam  2&iti^omif  ham^ 
f »peLbe  micelpa  untjieop^a.  j  him  to  jroltiune  afpon  ]ia  )>e  mp. 
p»pon  Mexanbpef  cempan.  ])a  ps&jian  hatene  ^^^ijiafpi^qp. 
pofi]»on  ]^  eaile  heopa  fsspn  p»pan  opeji-fyleppebel*  Da  on 
]>am  tpeon.  Jre  hy  fpa  un^eopne  hif  piUan  pulleobon.  )ia  becom 
him  S&iti^onuf  mib  pypbe  on.  3  hy  bena&mbe  s&gSep  je  heopa 
pipi.  %e  heopa  beapna.  ^e  heopa  eapbef .  ^e  eallef  pmf  he- 
^aiban  peof .  ]>e  h^^  unbep  Mexanbpe  be^eatan.  j  hy  pylf« 
unea^  ot^plu^on  to  €umene  >  JEptep  ])am  }>a  penbon  hy  tn 
2Snti^one  ymb  hec^  f  msepte  bipmep.  3  hine  b»bon  f  he  him 
a^eap e  fhe  2tp.an.  him  bepeapobe ;  -  Da  onbeab  he  him.  -p  he 
^^  t^  S^^^TS^^'^'^  pdbe.  ;^ip  hy  him  6iun»i^.  )>one  cymn;^  ]»e 
heopa  hlapopb  |>a  p»p.  ^ebunbenne  to  him  bpohte.  3  hy  "^ 
jeppemeban  ppa  ]•  jSc  he  heopa  ept  »2S^$ep  ^e  mib  lufmepe 
onpen^.  ^e  hi  eac  on  ]ione  bipmqilicoptan  eapb  ^ep ette.  f  paej 
on  ]>am  ytemeptan  enbe  hip  manna.  ^  him  ppa-^eah  naaulit; 
a^pan  nolbe  fasf  pe  hy  bena  pfl&pon  > 

JSptep  faxa  €apit$ica.  Spi^oipep  epesi.  OOasceboma  cymn^ej*. 
heo  paap  'pfuaa.  polce  mom^  ypel  bonbe.  ]mph  Lappanbep.  hipe 
hlapopbep  ]^n.  mib  ]mm.  heo  hsepbe  bypne  ^eh^e.  "j  nnbep  ]nsi 
heo  ^el»pbe  foiae  cymn^.  f  he  hine  ppa  upp-ahop.  f  he  psep 
bupan  eaihmi  yaxa  pe  on  ysaa  pice  paepon  to  )>am  cynm^e.  "3  heo 
^ebybe  mib  hype  lape.  f  ealle  COsecebome  pe&pon  ]>am  cyninje 
pit$eppeapbe.  o^  hy  punbon  f  hy  penbon  sptep  OhmpiatSnia. 
^Qexanbp^  mebep.  f  heo  him  ^^e^ylpte.  f  hy  mihtan  a&^p  ^ 
J>one  cymnj  j^e  }»  cpene  him  to  ^epylbum  ^on>  peo  ]>a 
Ohmpia2$e  him  to  com  mib  ^pa  pultume.  hipe  a^enep  picep . 
3  hipe  to  pultume  abs&b  Cacebaa.  OOoloppopum  cymn^.  "3  hy 
butu  oppioh.  je  ]»one  cymn^  ^  ]mi  cpene.  ^  Cappanbep 
otSpLeah.  3  OlimpiaSe  pen^  to  ]>am  pice.  "3  yam.  polce  pela  la^$^ 
jebybe.  ])ahpile  }?e  heo  ]H)ne  anpealb  h»pbel*     Da  Eappanbep 
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brother  of  Perdiccas,  would  make  war  on  them,  and  settled 
that  Antigonns  should  go  against  them  with  an  army.  In 
the  battle  Antigonns  put  Eumenes  to  flight,  and  drove  him 
into  a  fortress,  and  there  besieged  him.  Thereupon  Eumenes 
sent  to  King  Antipater,  and  implored  his  aid.  When  Anti- 
gonns was  apprized  of  that,  he  abandoned  the  siege.  But 
Eumenes,  expecting  from  Antigonns  a  homeward  march  of 
great  perfidies,  would  draw  to  hira  the  aid  of  those  who  had 
been  preyionsly  Alexander's  soldiers,  who  were  called  Agyr- 
aspidae,  because  all  their  weapons  were  silvered  over.  While 
in  doubt  whether  thej,  though  with  no  zeal,  should  fulfil  his 
wishes,  Antigonns  came  upon  them  with  an  army,  and  took 
from  them  their  wives,  and  their  children,  and  their  land, 
and  all  the  treasure,  which  they  had  acquired  under  Alex- 
ander ;  and  they  themselves  with  difl&culty  fled  to  Eumenes. 
After  that  they  sent  to  Antigonns,  on  account  of  this  great 
contumely,  and  prayed  him  that  he  would  restore  that  of 
which  he  had  previously  bereft  them.  He  thereupon  an- 
nounced to  them  that  he  would  grant  it  them,  if  they  would 
bring  to  him  King  Eumenes  bound,  who  was  at  that  time 
their  lord ;  and  they  did  so.  But  be  afterwards  both  received 
them  with  contumely,  and  also  set  them  on  the  most  squalid 
land,  which  was  at  the  extreme  end  of  his  people,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  would  restore  them  nothing  that  they  had 
prayed  for. 

After  that,  Euiydice,  the  queen  of  Arridaeus,  king  of 
Macedon,  did  much  evil  to  the  people,  through  Cassander, 
her  lord's  minister,  with  whom  she  had  secretly  criminal 
intercourse,  and  during  which  she  persuadefd  the  kiug  that 
he  so  raised  him  up,  that  he  was  above  all  who  were  in  the 
kingdom  [next]  to  the  king ;  and  by  her  counsel  she  was  the 
cause  that  all  the  Macedonians  were  hostile  to  the  king, 
untiL  they  resolved  on  sending  for  Olympias,  the  mother  of 
Alexander,  that  she  might  support  them,  that  they  might 
compel  both  the  king  and  the  queen  to  their  will.  Then 
she,  Olympias,  came  to  them  with  a  force  of  Epirots,  of  her 
own  realm,  and  requested  aid  from  .^lacidas,  king  of  the 
Molossians,  and  they  slew  both  the  king  and  the  queen, 
and  Cassander  fled ;  and  Olympias  succeeded  to  the  kingdom, 
and  did  much  that  was  hostile  t<5  the  people  while  she  had 
the  government*    When  Cassander  was  apprized  that  she 
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f  ^eacj^e.  f  heo  fam  poke  la^abe.  J?a  jejabepabe  he  pyyibe  I  * 
Da  heo  ^  jeacpabe  ^  f  «f  polcef  paer  ppa  pela  to  him  ^ecippeb. 
fa  ne  cpiepbe  heo  ^  hipe  polbe  fe  o^ep  bael  jela^tpill  been,  ac 
^enam  hipe  piope  Roxan.  Mexanbpef  lape.  "^  Hlexanbpef  pinu 
Gpcolef.  J  pleah  to  J?am  pa&rtene  fe  Fit5nam  peep  haren.  j 
lAppanbep  hipe  s&ptep-pop.  j  -p  paepten  abpa&c.  3  Ohixipiat$uiii 
opploh.  ;]  J>a  buph-leobe  otJbpubon  pa  pnope  mib  hype  puna,  pa 
hy  on^eatan  ^  *p  p»pten  pceolbe  abpocen  beon.  "j  hy  penboQ 
on  otJpe  paeptpe  pa&pten. ;]  Eappanbep  hy  het  J>8&p  bepttan.  ^ 
him  eallep  f  a&p  anpealbep  peolb  GOaecebonia  picep ;  •     Da  penbe 
mon  ^  -p  ^epinn  jeenbab  paepe  betpeox  Mexanbpep  pol^epum. 
J>a  tSa  p8&pan  ^epeallen  fe  f a&p  maept  jepunnon.  ^  pa&p  Pep^icca. 
J  6umenep.  ;)  !Slci^en.  ;]  Pohpepcon.  ;)  OhmpiatSap.  •]  5&iti- 
patep.  ■;)  manege  o^pe;*     Sc  Sntijonup.  pe  mib  im^emet:e 
2;ipnbe  anpealba  opep   o^pe.  3   to    fam    pa&ptene  pop   faep 
Slexanbpep  lap  pa&p.  ^  hip  punu.  "]  hy  f  a&p  bejeat.  to  f  on  -p  he 
polbe  ^  fa  pole  him  f y  ppi^op  to  buje.  f e  he  haepbe  heopa  ealb 
hlapopbep  punu  on  hip  jepealbe;.      8itSt$an  jCappanbep  ^  ^e* 
ahpabe  fa  jef optabe  he  pit5  Phtolomeup.  3  pit5  Lapimachup.  3  piS 
8eleucup.  fone  eapt  cynmj.  ■]  hy  ealle  pmnenbe  pa&pan  pitJ 
Sntijonup  "3  pit5  Demetpiup  hyp  punu.  prune  on  lanbe  pume  on 
pa&tepe ;.     On  f  am  jepeohte  ^epeoll  pe  ma&pta  ba&l  COacebonia 
bujutSe  on  ae^^pe  healpe.  f  eah  hy  pume  mib  Kntijone  psepe. 
pume  mib  Ilappanbpe : .    Daep  peap^  ISntijonup  jeplymeb.  3  hijr 
punu ; .    -^ptep  f  am  Demetpiup.  Snti^onep  punu.  ^epeaht  on 
fcipum  pit$  Phtolomeup.  ^  hine  bebpap  on  hip  ajen  lanb> 
-^ptep  f  am  Sntijonup  bebeab.  -p  mon  aegtSep  hete  cyninj  je 
hme  je  hip  punu.  popf  on  f  e  !Slexanbpep  poljepap  na&pan  aep 
fam  ppa  jehatene.  buton  labteopap  :•    .liemonj  fam  ^epinnum, 
Sntijonup  him  onbpeb  Gpcolep.  Slexanbpep  punu.  p  f  pole  hine 
polbe  to  hlapopbe  jeeeopan.  popfon  fe  he  pyht  cyne-cynnep 
pa&p.  het  fa  a&jtJep  opplean.  ^e  hme  je  hip  mobop : .      Da  f aet 
fa  Spy  ^eahpoban.  -p  he  hy  ealle  beppiean  f ohte.  hy  fa  ept  hy 
^ejabepeban  ^  piSpunnan  >      Da  ne  boppte  Eappanbep  pylp  on 
fam  pa&pelbe  euman  pop  hip  fam  nihptan  peonbimi.  f e  him  ymb 
pa&pan.   ac  penbe  hip  pultum  to  Lipimaehe  hip  jefoptan.  -3 
ha&pbe  hyp  pipan  ppitJopt  befoht  to  Seleucupe.  popfon  fe  he 
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waa  detested  by  tbe  people,  he  gathered  an  anny.  When 
she  was  informed  that  so  many  of  the  people  had  turned  to 
him,  she  did  not  trust  that  the  other  part  would  be  obedient 
to  her,  but  took  her  daughter-in-law,  Eoxane,  Alexander's 
relict,  and  Alexander's  son,  Hercules,  and  fled  to  the  fortress 
which  was  called  Fydna ;  and  Cassander  followed  her,  and 
took  the  fortress,  and  slew  Olympias ;  and  the  inhabitants 
carried  off  the  daughter-in-law  with  her  son,  when  they  were 
aware  that  the  fortress  would  be  taken,  and  sent  them  to 
another  stronger  fortress ;  and  Cassander  ordered  them  to  be 
besieged  there,  and  wielded  all  the  power  of  the  Macedonian 
realm.  Now,  it  was  imagined  that  the  war  among  Alex- 
ander's successors  was  ended,  when  those  had  fallen  who 
had  most  contended  in  it,  namely,  Ferdiccas,  and  Eumenes, 
and  Alceta,  and  Polyperchon,  and  Olympias,  and  Antipater, 
and  many  others.  But  Antigonus,  who  immoderately  desired 
power  over  others,  proceeded  to  the  fortress  where  Alex- 
ander's relict  was  with  his  son,  and  got  them,  because  he 
would  that  the  people  should  the  more  readily  submit  to 
him,  when  he  had  their  old  lord's  son  in  his  power.  When 
Cassander  was  informed  of  that,  he  made  a  league  with 
Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  and  with  Seleucus,  the  east  king, 
and  they  all  made  war  on  Antigonus,  and  on  Demetrius,  his 
son,  some  on  land,  some  on  water.  In  that  war  the  greatest 
part  of  the  flower  of  Macedonia  fell,  although  some  were 
with  Antigonus,  some  with  Cassander.  There  was  Anti- 
gonus with  his  son  put  to  flight.  After  that  Demetrius,  the 
son  of  Antigonus,  fought  in  ships  against  Ptolemy,  and  drove 
him  to  his  own  country.  After  that  Antigonus  commanded 
that  the  people  should  call  both  him  and  his  son  kin^;  be- 
cause Alexander's  successors  had  not  previously  been  so 
called,  but  generals.  In  the  midst  of  these  wars,  Antigonus 
dreaded  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alexander,  lest  the  people 
should  choose  him  for  sovereign,  because  he  was  of  the  right 
royal  race:  he  therefore  commanded  both  him  and  his 
mother  to  be  slain.  When  the  three  were  informed  that  he 
intended  to  deceive  them  all,  they  again  assembled  and 
warred  against  him.  But  Cassander  himself  durst  not  join 
in  the  expedition,  on  account  of  his  nearest  enemies,  who 
were  about  him  ;  but  sent  his  force  to  his  ally,  Lvsimachus. 
His  councillors  had  also  bethought  themselves  of  Seleucus, 
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moni^e  anpealbaf  mib  ^epmnum  ^eeobe  on  ]mm  eaft-lanbaxD. 
"^  p8&f  »pe]*t  Babjrlonie.  ^  Pacxpiane.  *;]  sepep  ]7on  be  ^epop  on 
Inbie.  )>sep  nan  man  »p  ne  p,t$t$an  mib  ^Ypbe  ^epapan  ne  boppee. 
biiton  Mexanbpe. "}  be  8eleucuf  ^enybbe  ealle  pA  labteopi^*  t:o 
hif  bypfumnejje.  ;}  by  ealle  ^ajanuf  anb  Demetpmf  hq* 
funu  mib  jypbe  ^efohton.  on  ])am  ^feobte  ymj  ^Sntx^pigmf 
opplajen.  ^  bi]*  funu  op  fsan  pice  abp»peb ;  •  Ne  |?ene  ic.  cffmi 
Opopuf .  f  »ni^  psepe  ]>e  f  atelhai  mibte.  f  on  ]»am  ^epeohte 

O^  ]78epe  tibe  ^epop  Eappanbep.  "^  hip  punn  pm^  to  {yarn 
pice.  Fbilippup*-  Da  penbe  mon  ept  ot^pe  pt^  f  ^  ^epinn 
2Qexanbpep  pol^epa  ^^^enbob  p»pe>  2^*  by  pona  j^aep  kxm 
betpeonum  punnon.  3  Sekucup  "j  Demetpiup.  ISnti^onup  punn. 
heom  to^aebejie  ^e]H)pteban.  3  pit$  5am  t$piEm  punnon.  Phd- 
ippupe.  Lappanbpeppnna. "}  yiiS  Fbcolomeupe.  "3  yi^  Lipnnachupe. 
3)  by  ^  ^epmn  ]7a  }?»p  hcopt  anjunnon.  )}e  by  bit  »p  ne 
on^unnon .'  •  On  )>am  ^epnne  opplob  !Sntipatep  bip  mobop. 
£appanbpep  lape.  ^b  ]>e  beo  eapmlice  bipe  peopep  to  bim 
pilnobe ;  •  Da  b»b  ^exanbep  bipe  pimu  Demetpiup.  ^  he  him 
jepylpte.  f  be  bip  mobop  plege  on  bip  bpeSep  ^eppecan  mihtse. 
;}  by  byne  pai$e  }wep  opplo jon : .  iEptep  )»m  ^epunnon  Deme- 
tpmp  ^  Lipimacbnp.  ac  Lipimacb,np  ne  mibte  Demet^uje 
piiSptanban.  pop^on  'pe  Dopup.  Tbpacea  cymn^  bim  emc 
onpann ;  •  Da  p»p  Donetpiup  on  ])8&pe  bpile  ppitSe  '^easaxk&:x. 
^  pypbe  jelsBbbe  to  Fhtolomeupe :  •  Da  he  f  geabpobe.  J>a 
be^eat  be  Seleucup  ban  to  pultume.  3  Pippup  ^ipa  cynm^.  3 
Pippnp  brai  pop)mm  ppi^opt  pylpte.  pe  be  bim  pylpum  pacabe 
QOa&cebonia  onpealb.  •]  by  fa  Demetprap  op  )>am  abpipan  3 
Pippup  topen  J ;  •  JEptep  )>am  Lipimacbnp  opplob  hip  agenzie 
pnnu  !^^atboclen.  ^  ^tipatep  bip  a])nm  [  •  On  yvm  bi^iun 
Lipimacbia  peo  buph  bepanc  on  eopt$an  mib  pcdce  mib-eaUe.  "^ 
a^ep  ]iam  )»e  Lipimachup  bsepbe  ppa  piiS  hip  ponu  ^ebon  "3  pl5 
hip  a]>um.  ]>a  onpcnnebon  byne  hip  a^ene  leobe.  "j  mom^e  ppam 
bun  cypban.  •^  Seleucup  ppeonan.  f  he  Lipimachup  beppice*- 
Da  ^yt  ne  mihte  pe  nit$  betux  him  tpam  ^ebc^ean.  }»eb  he<^a 
]>a  na  ma  ne  bpbe.  ]78&pa  )>e  2Qexanbpep  pol^epap  pa&pon.  acppa 
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because  lie  had  conqnered  many  states  by  wars  in  the  east 
•coimtries,  namelj,  first  the  Babylonians  and  the  Bactrians, 
and  after  that  he  marched  to  India,  where  no  man,  before  or 
since,  darst  march  with  an  army,  save  Alexander.  And  he, 
Seleucus,  reduced  all  the  generals  to  his  obedience,  and  th^ 
all  sought  Antigonus  and  his  son,  Demetrius,  with  an  army. 
In  that  war  Antigonus  was  slain,  and  his  son  dnren  from 
the  kingdom.  I  do  not  imagine,  says  Orosius,  that  there 
was  any  one  who  could  tell  what  [number]  perished  iu  that 
war. 

At  that  time  Gassander  died,  and  his  son,  Philip,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  kingdom.  Then  again,  a  second  time,  people 
imagined  that  the  war  of  Alexander's  successors  was  ended. 
But  soon  after,  they  warred  among  themselves ;  and  Seleucos, 
and  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  made  a  league  toge- 
ther, and  warred  against  the  three,  against  PhiHp,  the  son 
of  Gassander,  and  against  Ptolemy,  and  against  Lysima^us ; 
and  they  entered  upon  that  war  just  as  if  they  had  not  pre- 
Tiously  begun  it.  In  that  war  ^tdpater  slew  his  mother, 
the  relict  of  Gassander,  although  she  miserably  beeged  her 
life  of  him.  Thereupon  Alexander,  her  son,  prayed  Deme- 
trius to  aid  him,  that  he  might  avenge  his  mother's  death 
on  his  brother ;  and  they  soon  after  slew  him.  After  that 
Demetrius  and  Lysimachus  made  war;  but  Lysimachus 
could  not  withstand  Demetrius,  because  Dorus,  king  of 
Thrace,  also  made  war  on  him.  Then  was  Demetrius  at  that 
time  greatly  elated,  and  led  an  army  against  Ptolemy.  When 
he  received  intelligence  of  that,  he  got  Seleucus  to  aid  him, 
and  also  Pyrrhus,  king  of  the  Epiroto.  And  Pyrrhus  ohiefiy 
supported  him,  because  he  was  craftily  aiming  at  the  domi- 
nion over  Macedonia ;  and  they  then  drove  Demetrius  from 
it,  and  P^hus  took  possession  [of  the  kingdom].  After 
that  Lysnuachus  slew  both  his  own  son,  Agathocles,  and 
Antipater,  his  son-in-law.  In  those  days  the  city  of  Lvsi- 
macma  sank  into  the  earth  with  all  its  inhabitants.  And 
after  Lysimachus  had  so  acted  towards  his  son  and  his  son- 
in-law,  his  own  people  shunned  him,  and  many  turned  from 
him,  and  prevailed  on  Seleucus  to  deceive  Lysimachus.  I!^ot 
even  yet  could  the  grudge  between  the  two  be  allayed, 
although  at  that  time  no  more  of  them  were  living  who  had 
been  followers  of  Alexander ;  but  old  as  they  then  were,  they 
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ealbe  fpa  hy  }>a  p8&pon  hy  jepihton ;  •  8eleucuf  h»f be  reopon 
^  hunb-f eoponcij  pincpa.  "j  Lipmachuf  hddjbe  )>peo  "]  hunb- 
feofonti^  pmtpa ;  •  I^p  peaptS  Lipmachuf  offlajen.  ;3  )>8&r  ymb 
)>peo  mhc  com  Phcolomeuf .  fe  Lif imachuf  hif  fpeopcep  ha&fbe. 
^  by^ellice  s&ptep  8eleucufe  pop.  ]rai  he  hampeapb  paej*.  ot$  hjj 
pypb  topapen  pa&f.  "5  hme  opploh;-  Da  psBp  peo  pibb  ^  r®^ 
miltlieoptnep  jeenbab.  ye  hy  »t  2Qexaiibpe  ^eleopnobon.  ^ 
p»p  ^  h5r  tpe^en.  J)e  J>»p  lenjpte  hpbon.  xxx.  cynmja  opplojon. 
heopa  a^enpa  ealb  ^epepena. ;]  him  hsepbon  pi^t^an  ealle  ]Nt 
anpealbap.  J)e  hy  ealle  aep  hs&pbon  jemon^  J>am  jepmnnm  I- 
Lipmachup  poplet  hip  xv.  puna,  pmne  he  pylp  opploh.  pume  on 
^epeohcmn  bepopan  him  pylpum  mon  opploh  ;•  Dyllicne 
jebpotSoppcipe.  cp»t$  Opopup.  hjf  heolban  him  betpeoniun  'pe 
on  anum  hipebe  pii^pan  apebbe  "3  jecybe.  f  hit  ip  up  nu  ppi^op 
bipmpe  5ehc.  f  pe  Jwp  beppeca'S.  'jffv^  jepmn  nu  hatratS. 
fonne  up  ppembe  ;]  ellj^eobije  on  becuma^.j  lytlep  hptet  on  up 
jepei^^.  3  up  ept  hps&bhce  poplseta^. ")  nellaj$  ^etSencan  bpylc 
hit  ])a  pa&p.  pa  nan  mann  ne  nuhte  »t  ot$pum  hip  peopli  ^e- 
byc^an.  ne  pupjion  f  )»  polban  jeppynb  beon.  J>e  psepon 
^ebpot^pa  op  pasbep ;]  op  mebep  ;• 
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^Fr6R  Jwun  ye  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  p»p  cccc,  pintpum 
'^  Lxuii.  Tapentine  '^  pole  plejebon  bmnan  Tapentan  heopa 
bjTu^.  a&t  heopa  ]>eatpa.  ye  ]7a&p  bmnan  ^epopht  ps&p.  )ia 
^epapan  h^  Romana  pcipa  on  )y»pe  p8&  ypnan.  )>a  hpa&blice 
coman  Tapentme  to  heopa  apium  pcipum.  3  ]>a  ot$pe  hmban 
oppopan.  ■]  hy  ealle  him  to  jepylbum  jebybon.  buton  v.  3  Jia 
ye  yteji  ^epan^ene  p»pan.  hy  tapeban  mib  )>sepe  m9&pt:an 
umetSneppe.  pume  opplo^an.  pume  opppun^on.  pume  him  pit^  peo 
^epealban ;  •  Da  Romane  f  ^eahpoban.  yn.  penbon  h^  »penb- 
paean  to  him.  ^  ba&ban  f  him  mon  jebette.  f  him  ygsfi 
to  seb j^lg6e  ^ebon  p»p ;  •  Da  tapebon  hy  ept  ]>a  s&penbpacan 
mib  J>am  m»ptan  bipmepe.  ppa  hf  J)a  oSpe  8&p  bybon.  3  hy 
pf$t$an  ham  popletan ;  •  iEptep  )>am  popan  Romane  on  Tapen- 
tine, 3  ppa  el»ne  hy  namon  heopa  pultum  mib  him.  *p  heopa 
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fought.  Seleucus  waa  seyen^-seren  years  [old],  and  Lysi- 
machus  was  seventy-three.  There  was  Lysimachus  slain,  and 
three  days  after  came  Ptolemy,  whose  sister  Lysimachus  had 
married,  and  marched  secretly  after  Seleucus,  as  he  was  pro- 
ceeding homewards,  until  his  army  was  dispersed,  and  slew 
him.  Then  that  peace  and  mercy  which  they  had  learned  from 
Alexander,  were  ended.  That  was,  that  those  two,  who 
lived  the  longest,  had  slain  thirty  kings,  their  own  old  com- 
panions, and  afterwards  had  for  themselves  all  the  dominions, 
which  they  [the  thirty]  had  previously  had  during  those 
wars.  Lysimachus  lost  his  fifteen  sons,  some  he  himself 
slew,  some  were  slain  in  the  wars  before  his  eyes.  Such 
brotherhood,  says  Orosius,  they  held  among  themselves,  who 
were  nurtured  and  instructed  in  one  family,  that  it  is  now 
to  us  rather  ridiculous  that  we  complain,  and  that  we  now 
call  it  war,  when  strangers  and  foreigners  come  upon  us,  and 
plunder  us  of  some  little,  and  a£;ain  quickly  leave  us,  and 
will  not  think  how  it  then  was,  when  no  man  could  buy  his 
life  of  another,  nor  even  would  those  be  friends,  who  were 
brothers  by  father  and  by  mother. 
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Afteb  Some  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  sixty-four 
years,  the  Tarentine  people  were  playing  in  their  city  of 
Tarentum,  at  their  theatre,  which  had  been  therein  built, 
when  they  saw  Boman  ships  running  on  the  sea.     There- 
upon the  Tarentines  went  quickly  to  their  own  ships  and 
Bailed  after  them,  and  got  them  all  into  their  power,  save  five, 
and  those  who  were  there  taken  they  treated  with  the 
greatest  barbarity:  some  they  slew,  some  they  scourged, 
some  they  sold  for  money.  When  the  Eomans  were  informed 
of  that,  they  sent  envoys  to  them,  and  demanded  reparation 
for  what  had  been  done  to  [excite]  their  indignation.    They 
then  treated  the  envoys  with  the  greatest  ignominy,  as  they 
liad  before  doQe  the  others,  and  afterwards  let  them  go  home. 
^ASber  that,  the  Eomans  marched  against  the  Tarentmes,  and 
so  completely  took  [all]  their  force  with  them,  that  [even] 
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pfioletapii^  ne  mojroii  him  bsptan  beon  [  •  D»t  p»pon  )n 
ye  hy  ^ef etce  haepbon.  "^  f ceolban  be  heopa  pipun  beajma 
ftpynan.  ^ime  hy  on  %eym  popan.  j  qyiebon  ^  him  pijrlicpe 
fuhte,  f  hy  ]>a  ne  pojdupe  ]>e  )>8ep  utpope.  hsejzbe  beapn  je 
]»e  mihte;- 

Py  ]»a  Romane  comon  on  Tapentme.  "3  )>8ep  eall  sfeftan  'p  hy 
^emettan. ;}  mone^a  bypi^  abp»can ;  •  Da  fenbon  'rapent;in£ 
»2Shpap  a&ptep  pultume.  ysBji  hy  him  s&m^ef  penbon.  *)  Pippvq*. 
6pipa  cynm^.  him  com  to  mib  fsm  mmjtssD.  pultiune.  se^^p 
^e  on  ^an^-hepe  J^e  on  pab-hepe .'  •  pe  fddj  on  tkmi  b^um 
jema&pfob  opep  eaJle  o^pe  cynm^y.  ae^ep  ^e  mib  hif  natcHm 
piltome.  ^e  mib  hif  p»b-}»eahtan^e.  ^e  mib  hip  yi^cpa^pce]' 
Fojipaan  pylfte  Pippvq*  Tapentnnum.  pop]»on  fe  Ts^ente  jeo 
buph  psef  ^etimbpeb  op  LaK^bemomum.  }>e  hip  pice  ]»a  ps&p .  "2 
he  haspbe  Tliefpah  hmi  to  pultume.  ")  CDaeceboBie.  3  he  ha&pbe 
XX.  elpenba  to  ))om  jqseohte  mib  hnn.  ^e  Romane  ssp^  na  ae 
^epapon.  he  p»p  pe  popma  mann  fe  hy  aepept  on  Italium 
bpohte.  he  p»p  eac  on  ISam  ba^um  ^eapapt  to  pi^e  *3  t;o 
jepmne.  buton  ^am  annm  f  hme  hip  jobap ")  hip  bic^<^;ylb  be- 
ppicon  fe  he  bejanjenbe  ]^j','  Da  he  hi  ahpobe  hip  ^obap, 
hp»t$ep  heopa  pceolbe  on  ot^pum  p^e  habban.  ye  he  on  Roma- 
num.  fe  Romane  on  him.  J>a  anbpypban  hi  him  tpeohce  ;j 
cpa&bon.  Du  h»ppt  ot5t$e  naeppt^;-  D»t  popme  jepeoht  "p  he 
pits  Romanum  ha&pbe.  hit  peep  m  Hompania.  neah  )>9&pe  ea  ]>e 
mon  Lipum  haet ;  •  Da  aeptep  J>am  fe  J?s&p  on  a&jSpe  healpe 
micel  ps&l  jeplejen  paep.  )>a  het  Pippup  bon  fa  elpenbap  on  f 
j^oht>  8i]>]>an  Romane  f  ^epapan.  f  him  mon  ppyicne 
ppenc  to  bybe.  ppylcne  hy  aep  ne  ^epapon.  ne  pec^^an  ne  hypbon. 
fa,  pfai^on  hy  ealle  buton  antun  menn.  pe  patp  GOmuxmip  haten. 
he  ^eneSbe  imbep  anne  elpenb.  f  he  hme  on  )>one  napdan 
opptan^ ;  •  Da  pitf^an  he  yppe  paep  ^  ^epunbob.  he  opploh  nued 
)^sfrp  polcep.  f  8&^!$ep  ^e  y&  poppupbon  ye  him  on  upan  pa&pan. 
je  eac  ya,  otJpe  elpenbap  pticabe  *3  jpemebe.  f  J?a  eac  maeft 
ealle  poppupbon.  ye  pa&p  on  upan  pa&pon.  "^  yeh  ye  Romane 
gejiymeb  pa&pe.  hy  pa&pan  peh  gebylbe.  mib]7am  ^  hy  piptonhu 
hy  to  ywci  elpenbam  pceolban  >  On  i^am  ^epeohte  p»p  Ro* 
mana  xiiii.  M.  oppla^en  pelSena.  3  hunb-eah^i^  3  viu.  hunb. 
^pan^en.  3  ytepsi  jehoppebpa  pa&pan  op]ia^en  ni.  hnnb  3  an 
M.  "J  y»ji  paepon  Tii.  hunb  pi^panena  ^enumen  >      pit  nsepxta 
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ikeir  jproletarii  might  not  remain  behind.  These  were  those 
whom  they  had  appointed  that  they  might  beget  children  by 
their  wives,  while  they  went  forth  to  war,  and  said  that  it 
seemed  to  them  wiser  not  to  dispense  with  those  who  there 
went  forth,  let  whoever  might  have  children. 

[Hie  Eomans  then  came  upon  the  Tarentines,  and  there 
laid  waste  all  that  they  found,  and  took  many  towns.  There- 
upon the  Tarentines  sent  evoywhere  for  aid,  where  they 
could  expect  any:  and  Fyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  came  to 
them  with  the  greatest  aid,  both  of  foot  and  horse.    He  was, 
im  those  days,  mmed  above  all  other  kings,  as  well  for  his 
great  army  as  for  his  counsels,  and  for  his  military  skill. 
Pyrfhus  aided  the  Tarentines,  because  the  city  of  Tarentum 
had  been  built  by  the  LacedsBmonians,  who  were  then  under 
his  government ;  and  he  had  the  Thessalians  to  aid  him,  and 
the  Maeedoniaiis ;  and  he  had  twenty  elephants  with  him  for 
that  war,  which  [animals]  the  Bomans  had  not  before  seen : 
he  was  the  first  man  who  introduced  them  into  Italy :  he 
was  also  in  those  days  the  most  expert  in  battle  and  warfare, 
except  only  that  his  gods  and  his  idols  that  he  worshiped 
deceived  him.    When  he  inquired  of  his  gods,  which  of  them 
should  have  victory  over  the  other,  he  over  the  Bomans,  or 
the  Eomwa  over  him,  they  answered  him  ambiguoudy : 
^'  Thou  wilt  have  it  or  not  have  it."     The  first  battle  that  he 
had  with  the  Bomans  was  in  Campania,  near  the  river  called 
the  Liris..    There,  after  a  great  shuighter  was  made  on  both 
sides,  Pyrrhus  commaTided  the  elephants  to  be  led  into  the 
bacttle.    When  the  Bomans  saw  that  such  a  wile  was  prac- 
tised on  them,  such  as  they  before  had  not  seen  nor  heard 
spoken  of^  they  fied,  all  save  one  man,  who  was  called 
Minntius.    He  ventured  [to  go]  under  an  elephant,  so  that 
he  stabbed  it  in  the  navel.   When  it  was  angry  and  wounded 
it  slew  many  of  the  people,  so  that  both  those  perished  who 
were  upon  it,  and  he  also  wounded  and  irritated  the  other 
elephants,  so  that  most  of  those  also  perished  who  were  on 
them ;  and  although  the  Bomans  were  put  to  flight,  they 
were,  nevertheless,  emboldened  by  knowing  how  they  should 
[act]  with  elephants.    In  that  battle  fourteen  thousand  foot 
of  the  Bomans  were  slain,  and  eight  himdred  and  eighty 
taken  prisoners ;  and  of  the  horse  there  were  slain  one  thou- 
sand three  huncbred ;  and  there  were  seven  hundred  ensigns 
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jefaeb  hpset  Pippufef  polcef  ^epeaUen  ps&pe.  Fop)>on  hit  n»f 
]yeap  on  yam  nbum.  "^  mon  seni^  pa&l  on  ]»a  healpe  pimbe.  }>e 
)ionne  pylbpe  p»f .  buton  J>»p  fy  l»f  ojyla^en  pa&pe.  fpa  inib 
20exanbpe  p»f .  on  Jmm  popman  jepeohce.  fe  lie  pitS  Dapiuf 
peaht.  faep  p»f  hif  polcef  na  ma  ojjla^en  ]>onne  ni^on  r-  Sc 
Pippuf  ^ebicnebe  epc  hu  him  feo  pje  jeLcobe.  }>e  lie  opep  Ro- 
mane  ha&pbe.  fa  he  q?»t$  aec  hip  jobep  bupa.  "3  hiC  ppa  J^aejion 
appat.  I>Euic  hapa  tSu  lopep.  ^  ic  ]>a  mopte  opeppinnan.  'pe 
8&P  pa&pon  miopeppannen.  ^  ic  eac  ppam  him  opeppunnen 
eom ;  •  Da  ahpebon  hme  hip  J^ejnap.  hpi  he  ppa  heanhc  popb  be 
him  pylpum  2;ecpaebe.  f  he  opeppunnen  paepe.  fa  anbpypbe  he 
him  ^  cp2d^.  Irip  ic  "^eyAjie  ept  ifficne  pje  aec  Romanum.  fonne 
ma&5  ic  pt5t5an  butan  s&lcon  fepie  Epeca  lanb  pecean^ ',-  Dset 
peapt$  eac  Romanum  on  ypelum  tacne  otJypeb  »p  Jwun  jepeohte. 
fa  hy  on  pypbe  paepon.  f  f a&p  polcep  pceolbe  micel  hpype  beon. 
fa  ^unop  opploh  xxuu.  heopa  pobpepa.  "3  fa  otSpe  ^ebpocabe 
apej  comon;-  JEptep  fam  jepuhcon  Pippup  ^  Romane  m 
2^pulia.  f  »pe  f  eobe.  f  a&p  peaptJ  Pippup  punb  on  o^pan  eapme. 
3  Romane  ha&pbon  pje.  "3  ha&pbon  jeleopnob  ma  cpa&pta.  hu  hy 
fa  elpenbap  beppican  mihton  mib  fam  fe  hy  namon  tpeopu.  '^ 
plojon  on  o^epne  enbe  monije  pceappe  ipene  na&^lap.  j  hy 
mib  plexe  bepunbon.  •]  onba&pnbon  hit. ;}  befybbonhic  fonne  on 
tk)ne  elpenb  hinban.  f  hy  fonne  popan  pebenbe.  a&^ep  ^e  pop 
f a&p  plexep  bpyne.  %e  pop  f »pa  ns&^la  pticunje.  f  aet  SBlcan  fa 
poppupbon  s&pepc  f  e  him  on  upan  pa&pan.  "^  pt5t$an  ^  o^ep  pole 
paepon  ppa  ppi^e  pleanbe.  ppa  hy  him  pcilban  pceolban : .  On 
fam  jepeohce  pa&p  Romana  ehta  M.  opplajen. ;)  xi.  ^"Spanon 
genumen :  •  3&ib  Pippupep  hepep  pa&p  xx.  M.  opplajen. ;)  hyp 
^ut$pana  [Liii.]^  jenumen;.  Da  peap^  Pippupe  cu6  f  3^a- 
choclep.  Sipacupa  cyninj.  f  sepa  buph-leoba.  paep  ^epapen  on 
Sicilia  fam  lanbe.*-  Da  pop  he  fibep.  ^  f  pice  to  him 
jenybbe : . 

8ona  ppa  f  jepmn  mib  Romanum  jeenbob  pa&p.  ppa  pa&p  f  aeji 
peo  momjpealbepte  pol  mib  man-cpealme.  je  eac  f  nanuh^ 
bepenbep.  ne  pip  ne  nyten.  ne  mihcon  nanuht  libbenbep  je- 
bepan,  f  hy  fa  a&t  nyhptan  pa&pon  opcpeope.  hpa&tJep  him 
a&nij  mann  eac  acuman  pceolbe.  fa  penbe  Pippup  ppam  8iciLum 
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tak^n.    It  was  not  said  how  many  of  Pyrrhus's  people  were 
slain,  because  it  was  not  the  custom  in  those  times  to  count 
any  slaughter  on  that  side  which  was  the  prevailing  one, 
unless  a  very  small  number  were  slain/ as  it  was  with  Alex- 
ander, in  the  first  battle  he  fought  against  Darius,  where  of 
his  people  there  were  no  more  than  nine  slain.   But  Pyrrhus 
testified  afterwards  how  he  liked  the  victory  he  had  over  the 
Eomans,  when  at  the  door  of  his  god  he  said,  and  thereon  so 
wrote  it :  "  Have  thanks,  thou  Jove,  that  I  have  been  able 
to  overcome  those  who  before  had  not  been  overcome ;  and  I 
am  also  overcome  by  them."     His  officers  thereupon  asked 
him  why  he  said  such  debasing  words  of  himself,  that  he  was 
overcome,  when  he  answered :  "  If  I  agaia  gain  such  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Eomans,  I  may  afterwards  return  to  Greece 
without  any  soldier.'*     Eor  tne  Eomans  also  it  appeared  as 
an  evil  token,  before  the  battle,  when  they  were  in  camp, 
that  there  would  be  a  great  fall  of  the  people,  when  thunder 
slew  twenty-four  of  their  fodderers,  and  the  others  came 
away  half-dead.    After  that  Pyrrhus  and  the  Eomans  fought 
in  the  country  of  Apulia,  where  Pyrrhus  was  wounded  in  one 
of  his  arms,  and  the  Eomans.  had  the  victory,  and  had  learned 
more  devices,  how  they  might  circumvent  the  elephants,  by 
taking  stakes,  into  one  end  of  which  they  drove  many  sharp 
iron  nails,  and  wound  flax  about  them  and  set  it  on  fire,  and 
then  drove  it  into  the  hinder  part  of  the  elephant,  so  that  they 
ran  raging  mad,  both  in  consequence  of  the  burning  of  the 
flax  and  the  pricking  of  the  nails ;  so  that  with  every  one 
those  first  perished  that  were  upon  them ;  and  afterwards 
they  as  impetuously  slew  the  other  people  as  they  should 
have  protected  them.     In  that  battle  eight  thousand  of  the 
Homans  were  slain  and  eleven   ensigns  taken.     And  ot 
Pvrrhus's  army  twenty  thousand  were  slain,  and  [fifty-three] 
ot  his  ensigns  taken.     It  then  became  known  to  Pyrrhus, 
that  Agathocles,  king  of  the  citizens  of  Syracuse,  was  dead 
in  the  land  of  Sicily.    Thereupon  he  proceeded  thither,  and 
subjected  that  realm  to  him. 

As  soon  as  that  war  with  the  Eomans  was  ended,  there 
was  such  a  complicated  pestilence  with  mortality,  that  even 
nothing  bearing,  neither  women  nor  cattle  could  bring  forth 
anything  living ;  so  that  at  last  they  were  in  despair  whether 
any  man  should  be  born  to  them;     Pyrrhus  then  turned 
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epc  to  -Rcmianiim.  "^  him  onjean  com  Cujuuf.  ye  conj-id.  ^ 
heopa  f  iSjiibbe  ^ep&cAit  psef  on  Lucamam.  on  Spopuf  ]>a&pe 
faime:-  Ddi  ]ie  Romane^  pime  hpld  ha&pbon  fpitSoji  ^eam 
je^ht  fanne  jepeoht.  »p  )K>nne  hy  jefsfon  f  man  ]?a  elpenbaf 
on  f  ^e^lit  bybe.  ac  p^lSan  hy  ]»a  jepipan  hu  hy  hi  ^esgpe^ 
meban.  f  hy  ]>a  ps&pan  fpitSe  fkanbe  ]>e  hy  ]:ylftan  f ceolban.  3 
Pippufep  hepe  peapiS  pop]«m  fjnCoft  on  pleBLme;-  On  yani. 
jepeohte  Pippuf  h»pbe  hunb-^ihta&ij  M.  f e^ena.  *]  y.  m.  je- 
hopfebpa.  "j  ]>ep  pa&f  xrvn.  M.  opjia^en.  3  uu.  hunb  ^epm^en  > 
iEfCqi  )mm  Pippuf  pop  op  Itahnm.  ^b  v.  ^eap  "psBf  }>e  he  »p 
]»»pon  com.  *3  pnSe  fmy  fe  he  ham  com.  he  polbe  abpecan 
2{p^f  ^a  bu]Ui. "]  ]>»p  peupiS  mib  anum  ptane  oj^ppen  :• 

iEptep  )wn  'pe  Tapentme  jeahpoban  f  Fippup  beab  pa&p. 
]>a  penbon  hy  on  Spppice.  to  Lapta^mienpep.  »ptep  pultume. 
3  ept  piS  Romanum  puiman.  ^  patSe  yadf  ^  hy  to^aebepe  co- 
mon.  Romane  haepbon  p^e  * .  Dvp  onpunbon  Ilaptapmjenpep 
f  hna  mon  opqippi}wn  mihte.  ]>eh  hy  nan  pic  aqi  mib  ^epeobte 
opqipmnan  ne  mifate  >  Iiemonj;  yam  fe  Pippup  pi$  E^niaii« 
pmnenbe  pe^.  hy  haepbon  ehta  l^pan*.  I>&  h»pbon  hy  ]ia 
eahtetSan  Re^eape  to  pnltnme  ^epette*.  Da  ne  ^etpupabe 
pe  ehtaiSa  b»l  ^aspa  l^ian  f  R(9mane  Pippnpe  pi^ptanbaa 
mihte.  aajiumon  fa,  heppan  ;j  hynan  ]?a  ]>e  hy  ppiSian  pceol- 
baa  >  £hi  Romane  f  ^S^ahpoban.  fa,  penbon  hy  ]yybep  Iienu- 
tmp  heopa  conpul  mib  pultume.  to  )>Qn  f  he  on  hun  ^eppaece. 
f  hy  ]7a  jio^on  "3  hynbon  "pe  ealle  Romane  ppi^ian  polbon.  3  be 
^a  ppa  ^ebybei'  8ume  he  opploh.  pume  ^banb  ^  ham  penbe. 
;]  pBBtji  paepan  p^t$an  pitnabe.  3  pitStSan  pa  heapba  mib  ceopp- 
a^xnin  op-acoppene  *• 


n. 

^ptep  )>am  ]>e  Romane-buph  ^etimbpeb  pa&p  cccc.  pintTimn  ■ 
-j  Lxxni.  ^epupbon  on  Rome  ]>a  ypelan  punbop.  f  paep  a&peftc.  i 

JtSunop  toploh  hypa  heliptan  jobep  hup.  lopepep.  "}  eac  ]>8epe 
up^e  peaM  micel  to  eopiSan  jehp^ip.  3  eac  f  Jipy  pnlpaf  om 
anpe  ndit  bpofaton  anep  beabep  mann^  hchoman  binnan  ft^ 
buph.  -^  hyne  ]>8&ppt$9an  ptyccemaelum  tobpubon.  oS  ]?a 
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from  Sicily  again  to  the  Eomans,  and  Gurius,  the  consul, 
came  against  him,  and  their  third  battle  was  in  Lucania,  on 
the  mountain  of  Arusius.  Although  the  Eomans  had  for 
some  while  thought  more  of  flight  than  of  fighting,  before 
they  saw  that  the  enemy  brought  the  elephants  into  the 
battle ;  yet  after  they  saw  how  they  could  irritate  them,  so 
that  they  impetuously  slew  those  whom  they  should  aid, 
Pyrrhus's  army  was  chiefly  on  that  account  put  to  flight. 
In  that  battle  Pyrrhus  had  eighty  thousand  foot  and  five 
thousand  horse,  and  there  were  thirty-six  thousand  slain  and 
four  hundred  captured.  After  that  Pyrrhus  departed  from 
Italy,  about  five  years  from  the  time  he  first  came  thither; 
and  soon  after  he  came  home,  he  would  take  the  city  of 
Argos,  and  was  there  mortally  struck  with  a  stone. 

After  the  Tarentines  had  been  ioformed  that  Pyrrhus  was 
dead,  they  sent  to  Africa,  to  the  Carthagioians,  for  succour, 
and  again  warred  against  the  Eomans;  and  quickly  after 
they  came  together  the  Eomans  had  the  victory.  There  the 
Carthaginians  found  that  they  could  be  overcome,  although 
no  people  had  before  been  able  to  conquer  them  in  war. 
While  Pyrrhus  was  warring  against  the  Eomans,  they  had 
eight  legions.  They  then  appointed  the  eighth  to  aid  the 
people  of  Ehegium.  "When  this  eighth  part  of  the  legions  felt 
not  confident  that  the  Eomans  could  withstand  Pyrrhus, 
they  began  to  plunder  and  oppress  those  whom  they  should 
protect.  When  the  Eomans  were  informed  of  that,  they 
sent  thither  their  consul  Q-enucius  with  a  force,  iu  order 
that  he  might  take  vengeance  on  them,  for  slaying  and  op- 
pressing those  whom  all  the  Eomans  should  protect;  and  he 
did  so.  Some  he  slew,  bound  and  sent  some  home,  and  there 
they  were  afterwards  scourged,  and  their  heads  afterwards 
cut  off  with  axes. 


n. 

After  the  city  of  Eome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  years,  there  happened  in  Eome  evil  prodigies. 
The  first  was,  that  thunder  struck  the  house  of  their  highest 
god,  Jove;  and  also  much  of  the  city- wall  feU  to  the  earth; 
and  also  three  wolves,  in  one  night,  brought  a  dead  man's 
body  into  the  city,  and  there  afterwards  tore  it  piecemeal, 
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onpocan.  3  ut-upnon.  "j  b jr  p'85an  onpe^  ]dii^on*.  On  }>am 
bapim  jepeapS.  f  on  anpe  bune  neah  Romebyjiij.  coblab  feo 
eop'Se.  "3  pief  b^nenbe  yfii  up  op  )nepe  eop^an.  f  on  a&lce 
healjre  ])»f  JTpej*  feo  eop^e  pef  pp  aecepa  bpa&be  to  axpua  ^e- 
bupnen  ] .  8ona  yxj'  ^^  ^^^  septeppan  ^eape.  jepop  Semj^io- 
niuf  pe  conpul.  mib  pypbe  pi$  Pencentep  Icalia  pole;.  Da 
mib  Jmin  ]ie  by  bi  ^etp]^eb  b»pbon  ;]  cojebepe  |K>lban.  ]>a 
peap^  eop'Sbeopunj.  f  se^ep  ]>»pa  polca  penbe  iint^^^enbbce. 
f  by  pceolban  on  ]ya  eoptSan  bepncan.  "j  by  ]»eab  ppa  anbpae- 
benbe  jebiban  f  pe  e^e  opep^n  pa&p.  3  ]>8&p  pi^i$an  ps&l^punbce 
jepobtoni*  D»p  peep  pe  maapta  blob^;^  on  ae^^pe  bealpe 
]y»pa  polca.  ]>eb  ]>e  Romane  p^e  bs&pbe.  ^a  peapan  )i8&p  tx>  lafe 
papbon.**  Daep  p»p  jep^ne  j^  peo  eop'Sbeoptin^  tacnabe  Jm, 
miclan  blob-bpyncap.  fe  bype  mon  on  ])a&pe  tibe  co-poplet  I  - 


m. 

^ptep  ]>am  fe  Romebupb  ^etimbpeb  p»p  uii.  bunb  prntTnim 
*]  Lxxx.  ^emon^  ]>am  ot$pum  monejiim  punbpum.  fe  on  tSam 
ba^um  ^eltunpan.  f  mon  ;^eab  peaJlan  blob  of  eop^San.  ^ 
pinan  meolc  op  beopenum  >  On  ]>am  bapun  Eapta^nijenf^ 
penbon  poltum  Tapentmum.  f  by  )>e  eat$  mibton  peobcan  yi% 
Romantun ;  •  Da  penbon  Romane  s&penbpacan  to  bim.  '^  by 
abpebon  pop  bpy  by  f  bybon  [.  Da  o^ppopan  by  Jwun  »penb- 
pacan  mib  ]>am  bipmepbceptan  alSe.  f  by  bim  na&ppe  on 
pultume  na&pon.  "peh  ]>e  ya  a^ap  paepan  neap  mane  ^nne 
pot5e  ] .  On  fam  bapim  Ulcimenpep  "j  Tbpnpci  ^a  pole  pofmeab 
ealle  poppupbion  pop  beopa  a^mn  byp^e.  pop]ram  ]>e  by  prune 
beopa  J>eopap  jeppeoban.  3  eac  bim  eaJlum  papbon  to  milbe  3 
to  popjipene  [  •  Da  opf ubte  beopa  ceoplum^  f  man  J)a  peoyof 
ppeobe.  "3  by  nolbe  [  •  Da  pi^papan  by  Jam  hlapopbiun  3  J>a 
feopap  mib  bim.  66  by  pylbpan  pa&pon  )>onne  by;.  5Snb  by 
piS^an  mib-eaUe  op  t$am  eapbe  abpipon.  3  him  to  pipun  bybon 
]>a  )^  sep  p»pan  beopa  bla&pbiani*  Da  pil$l$aii  jepobtan  }w 
blapopbap  Romane.  "]  by  bim  ^epylptan.  ^  b^  ept  to  heopa 
apium  becomon ;  * 
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until  the  men  awoke  and  ran  out,  and  they  afterwards  fled 
away.  In  those  days  it  befel,  that  on  a  hill  near  the  city  of 
Borne,  the  earth  opened  and  there  was  burning  fire  up  trom 
the  earth,  so  that  on  each  side  of  the  fire,  the  earth,  for  the 
breadth  of  five  acres,  was  burnt  to  ashes.  Soon  after  this,  in 
the  following  year,  Sempronius  the  consul  marched  with  an 
army  s^inst  the  Kcentes,  a  people  of  Italy.  Then,  when 
they  had  put  themselyes  in  array,  and  would  esi^ge,  there 
was  an  earthquake,  so  that  both  people  imagined  mdubitably 
that  they  would  sink  into  the  €^h,  and  they,  neyertheless, 
continued  thus  dreading  until  the  terror  had  passed  over, 
and  afterwards  there  fiercely  fought.  There  was  a  vast 
bloodshed  of  those  people  on  both  sides,  though  the  Bomaos 
had  the  victory,  when  few  were  left  there.  There  was  seen 
that  the  earthquake  betokened  the  great  blood-drenchings 
which  they  let  flow  on  her. 


ni. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  eighty  years, 
among  many  other  wonders  that  happened  in  those  days, 
blood  was  seen  to  boil  from  the  earth,  and  milk  to  rain  from 
the  heavens.  In  those  days  the  Carthaginians  sent  succour 
to  the  Tarentines,  that  they  might  the  more  easily  fight 
against  the  Bomans.  Thereupon  the  Bomans  sent  messengers 
to  them,  and  asked  them  why  they  so  did  P  They  then  swore 
to  the  messengers  with  a  most  shameful  oath,  that  they  had 
neyer  afforded  them  aid;  although  those  oaths  were  nearer  t6 
falsehood  than  to  troth.  In  those  days,  the  nations  of  the 
Yulsinienses  and  Etruscans  almost  all  nearly  penslied  through 
their  own  folly,  because  they  had  freed  some  of  their  slaves, 
and  were  also  too  mild  to  them  all,  and  too  indulgent.  G^ien 
their  churls  took  it  ill  that  the  lords  had  fireed  the  slayes, 
and  would  not  [free]  them.  They  thereupon  rose  against 
the  lords,  and  the  slaves  with  them,  until  they  w^re  stranger 
than  they.  And  they  afterwards  entirely  drove  them  from 
the  country,  and  took  for  wives  those  who  had  previously 
been  their  mistresses.  Afterwards  the  lords  appfied  to  the 
Bomans,  and  they  aided  them,  so  that  they  again  came  to 
their  own. 
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IV. 


iEftep  tSam  )>e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  p»f  cccc.  pmcpum  3 
Lxxx.  becom  on  Romane  micel  mann-cpealm.  f  by  ])a  s&c 
nyhjTan  ne  ahfeban  hpa&c  ]78&pa  ^epapenpa  fxjie,  ac  bpset 
beopa  ]7omie  Co  lape  ps&pe ;  •  !Snb  eac  )>a  beopola  'pe  hy  on 
r^bel  peoptJobon  by  amypbon.  to-eacan  J?am  otSpum  11101113- 
fealbum  bifinpum  fe  by  l»penbe  pa&pon.  -p  by  ne  cut$an  onji- 
can  f  bit  IfOber  ppacu  pa&f.  ac  beton  fa  bifceopap  -p  b;^ 
fa&bon  fam  polce.  f  beopa  jobap  bim  pa&pon  yppe.  Co  J>am  f 
bi  bim  fa-jic  ppi^op  opppebon  '^  bloccon  ponne  by  seji  bybon '  • 
On  p»pe  ilcan  cibe  Eapepponie  p»p  bacenu  beopa  ^oba  nnnne. 
J?a  jebypebe  b;^pe  f  beo  by  poplse^ ;  •  Py  )>a  Romane  pop  ]?am 
Xylce  bi  aben^an.  5  ©ac  pone  f  e  pone  jylc  mib  bype  jepophce. 
;3  eaJle  fa  )>e  fone  jylc  mib  bim  pifCon  j  mib  bim  ha&lon ; .  pn 
pene  pe  nu  Romane  bim  pylp  ^yllice  ppicon  3  peccon  pop  beopa 
a^enum  5}^lpe  "3  bepin^e.  j  f eab  jemonj  fsepe  bepmje  fylbca 
bipmepa  on  by  pylpe  ap»bon.  bu  pene  pe  bu  monejpa  mapan 
bipmpa  by  poppyjebon.  8&j?ep  je  pop  beopa  ajenpe  lupan  •] 
lanbleoba.  je  eac  pop  beopa  penacum  eje ;  • 

Be  ESRTSINS:  ri€lJUINN€ : .  Nu  pe  pculon  pon.  cp»tS  Opo- 
puf.  ymb  f  Punica  ^epinn.  f  yB&j  op  fam  polce  op  Captaina]7a&pe 
bypij.  peo  p»r  jecimbpeb  ppam  6bpann  pam  pipmen  Lxxxii. 
pmcpimi  8&P  Romebupb.  ppa  pome  faspa  bupbpapena  ypel  -5 
beopa  bipmepep  peapt5  lycel  apa&b  •]  appicen.  ppa  ppa  Tpojup  3 
JujTinup  paebon.  pca&p-ppicepap.  popfon  }>e  beopa  pipe  on  naenne 
pa&l  pel  ne  ^epop.  na^ep  ne  mnan  ppam  bim  pylpum.  ne  utane 
ppam  otSpnm  polcum;*  Spa-feab.  co-eacan  fam  ypeliun.  liy 
jepeccon.  ponne  bim  micel  mann-cpealm  on  becom.  -f  by 
pceolbon  menn  beopa  ;^obum  blocan;«  Spa  eac  fa  beopla.  fe 
by  on  jelypbon.  ^ela&pbon  by  f  fa  f e  faep  onba&lebe  pa&pan.  f 
by  bale  pop  by  cpealbon.  *]  pa&pon  fa  menn  Co  f on  bypje.  'p  b;^ 
penbon  f  by  mibcon  f  ypel  mib  fam  jepcillan.  "^  fa  beopla^  tro 
fon  lycije.  f  by  bic  mib  fam  jemiclebap.  "3  popf on  f e  hy  ppa 
ppiiJe  bypje  pa&pon.  bim  com  on  Irobep  ppacu.  on  jepeohcum 
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IV. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  eighty  years, 
a  great  mortality  came  on  the  Eomans,  so  that  at  last  they 
did  not  ask  how  many  had  died,  but  how  many  of  them  then 
remained.  And  also  the  devils,  whom  they  constantly  wor- 
shiped, led  them  astray,  in  addition  to  the  other  manifold 
scandals  that  they  taught  them,  so  that  they  could  not  under- 
stand that  it  was  the  vengeance  of  God ;  but  commanded 
the  priests  to  teU  the  people  that  their  gods  were  wroth 
with  them,  in  order  that  they  might  more  frequently  offer  and 
sacrifice  to  them  than  they  had  ere  done.  At  the  same  time 
it  happened  that  a  vestal  of  their  gods,  who  was  named 
Capparonia,  committed  incontinence.  !For  that  crime  the 
Eomans  hanged  her,  and  also  him  who  had  perpetrated  the 
crime  with  her,  and  all  those  who  were  privy  to  the  crime, 
and  concealed  it  among  themselves.  How  can  we  now 
imagine,  that  the  Eomans  themselves  wrote  and  composed 
such  [narratives]  for  their  own  gloiy  and  praise,  and  yet,  in 
the  midst  of  the  praise,  have  related  such  disgraces  of  them- 
selves ?  How  many  may  we  imagine  greater  disgraces  they 
have  passed  in  silence,  both  for  love  of  themselves  and 
counti^men,  as  well  as  for  fear  of  their  senate  ? 

Op  the  Caethagikiak  Wab.  We  will  now,  says 
Orosius,  begin  concemiog  the  Carthaginian  war  (that  was  of 
the  people  of  the  city  of  Carthage,  that  was  built  by  the 
woman  ^Elisa  eighty-two  years  before  Eome),  as  of  the 
calamities  of  the  citizens  and  their  disasters^  little  has  been 
said  and  written,  as  Trogus  and  Justinus,  the  historians, 
have  related;  because  their  affairs  at  no  time  succeeded  well, 
neither  within  among  themselves,  nor  without  from  other 
nations.  And  yet,  in  addition  to  these  evils,  they  decreed, 
when  a  great  pestilence  came  upon  them,  that  they  should 
sacrifice  men  to  their  gods.  In  like  manner,  the  devils,  in 
whom  they  believed,  instructed  them,  that  for  those  who 
were  unhealed  there  they  should  slay  the  hale ;  and  men 
were  so  foolish,  that  they  imagined  they  might  thereby  still 
the  evil,  and  the  devils  so  crafty  that  they  thereby  aug- 
mented it.  And  because  they  were  so  very  foolish,  the 
vengeance  of  Ood  came  upon  them,  in  wars,  besides  other 
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to-eacan  ot$pum  ypelum.  ])8&t  pa&f  optojt;  on  Sicilium  3  on  8a|i- 
t^imum  )>am  i^anbum.  on  )>a  by  ^elomlicoft  punnon ".  •  j^pcep 
]>am  }>e  him  fpa  optps&bbce  miflamp.  j^  hy  an^nnon  hit  pi  tan 
heopa  labteopum  "3  heopa  cempum  mopA  eaj^eSa.  'j  him  be- 
buhon  f  hy  on  ppa&cf i^aj*  popan  ")  on  eUjnobe ;  -  BLatSe  aBftep 
)»ain  hy  b»ban.  "^  by  mon  to  heopa  eapbe  poplete.  f  hi  moptaa 
^epanbian.  hp»Sep  by  heopa  mebfel^  opepppit^an  mihtoB  > 
Da  him  mon  ptdf  poppypnbe.  ]>a  ^epohtan  by  mib  pfibe  [  •  On 
]>»pe  beppmje  ^emette  pe  ylbeptalabteop.  COazeup.  hip  a^^ane 
punu.  nub  puppupmn  ^e^^ypebne  on  bipceopbabe.  be  bine  pA  pop 
]>am  jypelan  gebealb.  "j  he  bine  opeppon  bet  ;3  abon.  3  penbe  f 
be  pop  hip  poppepenneppe  ppelc  pceopp  f^iebe.  pop]>on  hit  naep 
peap  mib  bim  f  seni^  o'5ep  puppupan  pepebe  buton  cynm^pnn  I  - 
Ra^  a&ptep  yam  by  be^eatan  Eaptama  y&  bupb.  ^  ealle  ]« 
8&lt»peptan  opplo^on.  ]>e  )>»pinne  p»pon.  "3  }>a  o^pe  to  kmi 
S^iybbon ;  •  Da  »t  nibjran.  be  peapt$  pylp  b^ypeb  3  oj^ia- 
Jen ;  •     Dip  pa&p  jepopben  on  Ijpupep  baege.  Peppa  cynin^^  ;  • 


JBptep  ]>am  pimilco.  Eaptaina  cynmj.  jepop  mib  pypbe  on 
Sjcilie.  3  him  ]>aep  becom  ppa  pa&pbc  ypel.  ^  ]>a  meun  ps&jion 
ppa  pa^e  beabe.  ppa  bit  him  on  becom.  f  by  ]>a  s&t  nibptan  by 
bebypj^^^  ne  nubton.  3  pop  yam.  eje  hip  unpiUum  penbe.  3 
bam  pop.  mib  yam  ye  y»ji  pa&pon  ;•  Sona  fpa  f  popme  pc^ 
lanb  jepohte.  3  f  ejepbce  ppeJl  jebobabe.  ppa  ps&pon  eaUe  ya 
buphpape  Eapta^migaipep  mib  ppiSLce  heap e  3  pope  onptypeb. 
3  a&lc  abpienbe  3  ppmenbe  a&ptep  hip  ppynb.  3  by  untp^enidice 
nanpa  tpeoptSa  him  ne  penbon.  buton  ^  hy  mib-eaUe  piqfi- 
peoptSan  pceolban)*  CDib  yam  ye  ya  buphpape  ppa  jeomopbc 
anjm  ba&pbon.  ya  com  pe  cymnj  pylp  mib  hip  pcipe.  3  lanb  |;e- 
pohte  mib  ppi^e  ly^epbcan  ^ejypelan.  3  8&j6ep  je  he  pylp  ham- 
peapb  pop.  je  f  pole  f  him  onjean  com.  eall  hit  him  pepenbe 
hampeapb  poljobe.  3  ne  pe  cynmj  hip  hanba  piep  upppeajibq* 
bpasbenbe  pitS  y»Y  4ieoponep.  3  mib  opepbeoptneppe  bim.  paq* 
pamenbe  8&jt$ep  je  hip  a^^enne  heapbpa&l^a.  je^allep  )^a&p  pdeq'. 
3  be  ya-^yt  bim  pylpum  jebybe  f  y»ji  pyppt  psep.  jia  be  to  hip 
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evils.  That  was  ofbenest  in  tlie  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
in  which  they  most  frequently  warred.  After  they  had  so 
o&sesn.  been  unsuccessful,  they  began  to  blame  their  generals 
and  theiif  soldiers  for  their  disasters,  and  commanded  them 
to  go  into  exile  and  banishment.  Shortly  after,  they  prayed 
to  be  re-admitfced  to  their  country,  that  they  might  try 
whether  they  could  overcome  their  bad  fortune.  When  this 
was  refused  them,  they  att^npted  with  an  army.  In  the 
ravage,  the  general-in-chief^  Mazeus,  met  his  own  son  clad  in 
purple,  though  one  of  the  priesthood.  On  account  of  that 
garment  he  was  incensed,  and  he  commanded  him  to  be 
seized  and  crucified;  and  thou^t  that  in  contempt  of  him 
he  wore  such  a  garment ;  because  it  is  not  a  custom  with 
them  that  any  other  should  be  clad  in  purple  but  kings. 
Shortly  after  this  they  got  the  dty  of  Carthage,  and  slew  all 
ike  chiefs  that  were  in  it,  and  reduced  the  others  to  sub- 
jection. Then  at  last,  he  was  himself  circumvented  and 
slain.  This  happened  in  the  days  of  Cyrus,  king  of  the 
PersiauB. 

V. 

After  that  Himilco,  king  of  Carthage,  proceeded  with  an 
army  to  Sicily,  and  there  came  upon  them  such  a  sudden  evil, 
that  men  were  dead  as  soon  as  it  came  upon  them,  so  that  at 
last  they  could  not  bury  them;  and  from  fear  against  his 
will  departed,  and  proceeded  home  with  those  that  there 
were.  As  soon  as  the  first  ship  reached  the  land  and  an- 
nounced the  fearful  intelligence,  then  were  all  the  Cartha- 
ginian citizens  affected  with  violent  groaning  and  weeping, 
and  every  one  asking  and  inquiring  after  his  friends,  and 
would  positively  believe  nothing  true,  but  that  they  must  all 
have  perished.  While  the  citizens  were  engaged  on  so 
mournful  a  subject,  the  king  himself  came  with  his  ship,  and 
landed  in  a  very  squalid  garment,  and  both  he  himself  pro- 
ceeded homewards,  and  the  people  who  had  come  to  meet 
him,  aU  followed  him  homewards  weeping;  and  he,  the  king, 
stretched  out  his  hands  upwards  towards  heaven,  and  with 
overflowing  heart,  bewailed  both  his  own  hard  fortune  and 
that  of  all  the  people ;  and  he,  moreover,  did  to  himself  that 
which  was  worst,  when  he  came  to  his  house,  when  he  there 
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inne  com.  yn  he  f  pole  ]>»p-ute  betynbe.  "j  hine  8&nne  ]>»p- 
mne  beleac. "}  hine  jfljne  opfloh  !*  iEftep  ]>am  p»f  pimpelij 
maim  bmnan  Captama.  fe  y»y  haten  panno.  "^  p»f  mib  mi^6- 
mece  ]>»f  cynebomef  j^^nenbe :  •  Sc  bmi  ^efuhte  p  he  mib 
]>»pa  pitena  pillum  him  ne  mihte  tocrnnan.  "^  him  t;o  p»be 
jenam  f  he  by  ealle  Co  jepeopbum  to  him  jehet.  ^  he  hy 
fitSSan  mihce  mib  attpe  acpellan.  ac  hit  ^epeapIS  ]mph  ]» 
amelbob.  "pe  he  ^ej^obt  bsepbe  f  him  to  "Saepe  bebe  fy'^jtan 
f  ceolbe ; .  Da  he  onpmbe  f  f  (HI'S  paef .  y&  ^^^abepabe  he  ealle 
]ra  feoyof  ^  )>a  ^elan  menn  ]>e  he  mihte.  "^i  ]>ohte  f  he  on  ]ni 
buphpape  on  nnjeapepe  become,  ac  hit  him  peap9  8&pop  cu^  / 
Da  him  »t  J^spe  bypij  ne  ^efpeop.  ])a  ^epenbe  he  mib  xxiui.  H. 
to  anpe  ot$eppe  b^pij.  "j  )>ohte  f  he  ]>a  abpa&ce  :•  Da  hsefbon 
]>a  buph-leoba  GDaupitane  him  to  pultmne. "}  him  on^ean  comon 
butan  pa&ftene.  "3  pannon  ^epen^^on.  "3  ]>a  otSpe  ^efJymbon.  3 
]>»p  fi^t$an  tintpejab  peapB;*  iEpejr  hine  man  fFuij.  p& 
jTicobe  him  mon  ]>a  ejan  ut. "]  ptStSan  him  mon  floh  ]>a  hanba 
op.  ]>a  "^  heapob.  "3  call  hip  cynn  mon  opploh.  yy  ^f  ^^  ^^''^ 
npepan  ba^um  pp»ce.  otSSe  a&nij  oftep  boppce  ept  ppylc  onjm- 
nan ;  •  Dip  jepeaptJ  on  Phihppupep  b»je.  faep  cynmjep ;  •  iEpcep 
pam.  hypbon  Captanienpep  f  pe  msBpa  2Qexanbep  ha&pbe  abpocen 
Tipum  J)a  buph.  peo  p»p  on  a&p-ba^um  heopa  ylbpena  e^el.  3 
onbpebon  f  hy  eac  to  him  cuman  polbon*..  Da  penbon  hy 
fibep  !Smilcop.  heopa  fone  ^leapeptan  mann.  f  he  Slexanbpep 
pipan  bepceapobe.  ppa  he  hit  him  ept  ham  onbeab.  on  anuift 
bpebe  appiten.  "^  pi'St^an  hit  appiten  ps&p  he  hit  opep-pophte 
mib  peaxe ;  •  6pt  )>a  Mexanbep  jepapen  paep  "3  he  ham  com.  ]>a 
tujon  hine  ]>a&pe  bupje  pitan.  'p  he  heopa  ppicbomep  pitS  3Qex- 
anbep  ppemmenbe  p»pe.  "^  hine  pop  ])aspe  tihtlan  opplojon** 
iEptep  ]>am  Eaptanienpep  punnon  on  8icihe.  fmji  him  pelbon 
teala  jeppeop.  •]  bep»tan  heopa  heapob-buph.  Sipacupep  p»p 
hatenu  [ .  Da  ne  onhajobe  S^athocle.  heopa  cynin^e.  f  he 
pi^  hy  mihte  buton  paeptene  jepeohtan.  ne  eac  f  by  ealle 
mihton  pop  metelepte  ])9ep  bmnan  ^ebiban.  ac  leton  heopa 
pultum  p»\i  binnan  beon.  be  ]7am  bsele.  pe  hy  se^ep  mihton  ^e 
heopa  paepten  ^ehealban.  je  eac  f  fa  mete  hsepbon  fa  hpile.  "J 
pe  cynmj  mib  fam  o^pum  baele  on  pcipum  pop  on  Haptamenpe. 
;j  hy  pa^e  faep  popbs&pnan  bet.  J>e  he  to  lanbe  jepop.  popfon 
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shut  the  people  out,  and  locked  himself  therein  alone,  and 
slew  himself.  After  that,  there  was  a  wealthy  man  in 
Carthage,  who  was  named  Hanno,  and  was  immoderately 
craving  after  the  kingship.  But  it  seemed  to  him  that  with 
the  wiU  of  the  senators  ne  could  not  attain  it,  and  he  took 
the  resolution  that  he  would  bid  them  all  to  a  feast,  in  order 
that  he  might  then  kill  them  by  poison.  But  it  was  divulged 
through  those  who  he  had  thought  would  have  aided  him  in 
the  deed.  When  he  found  that  it  was  known,  he  gathered 
all  the  slaves  and  the  evil  men  that  he  could,  and  thought 
that  he  could  come  on  the  citizens  unawares ;  but  it  had  been 
previously  made  known  to  them.  When  he  did  not  succeed 
at  the  ci^,  he  betook  himself  with  twenty-four  thousand  to 
another  city,  and  thought  he  could  capture  it.  But  the 
citizens  had  the  Mauritanians  to  aid  them,  and  came  against 
him  outside  the  fortress,  and  took  Hanno,  and  put  the  others 
to  flight,  and  there  he  was  afterwards  tortured.  First  they 
scourged  him,  then  put  his  eyes  out,  and  afterwards  struck 
off  his  hands,  then  his  head,  and  slew  all  his  kin,  lest  they  at 
a  future  day  might  avenge  it,  or  any  other  might  again  dare 
the  like.  This  happened  in  the  days  of  Plnlip  the  king. 
After  that,  the  Carthaginians  heard  that  the  Great  Alexander 
had  taken  the  city  of  Tyre,  which,  in  days  of  old,  was  the 
country  of  their  forefathers,  and  dreaded  lest  they  should  also 
come  to  them.  Thereupon  they  sent  Amilcar  thither,  their 
most  expert  man,  that  he  might  observe  Alexander's  move- 
ments, so  that  he  might  annoimce  it  to  them  at  home  written 
on  a  board ;  and  after  it  was  written,  he  worked  it  over  with 
wax.  After  Alexander  was  dead  and  he  was  come  home,  the 
senators  of  the  city  accused  him  of  having  acted  treache- 
rously towards  them  with  Alexander,  and  for  that  accusation 
slew  him.  After  that  the  Carthaginians  made  war  on  Sicily, 
where  they  seldom  succeeded  weU,  and  besieged  their  chief 
city  called  Syracuse.  Then  it  did  not  seem  advisable  to 
Agathocles,  their  king,  that  he  should  fight  with  them  outside 
his  fortress,  nor  also  that,  on  account  of  want  of  food,  they 
should  all  remain  within  it;  but  let  a  part  of  their  force  be 
within,  both  that  they  might  hold  their  fastness,  and  also 
that  during  that  while  they  might  have  food ;  and  the  king 
with  the  other  part  proceeded  in  ships  to  the  Carthaginian 
territory,  and  immediately  after  he  nad  reached  land  com- 
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he  ndbe  f  hif  pynb  heopa  e|nc  aeoipie  anpealb  haapbe.  *]  him 
y»ji  pa;5e  f»|tai  jepophte.  '■}  fay  ^  pole  ]>anon-ut  fleanbe  '3 
hynmbe.  ot$^  panno.  fvRf  folcef  cnSep  cymn^.  hine  f&c  "pom 
pep^ne  ^ep ohte  mib  xx.  m.  '.  -     Kc  hme  S^;8U:hoclef  ^eplymbe 
3  bif  pokef  opploh  u.  M.  "3  him  epcep-pyljenbe  p»f  ot5  v.  mila 
CO  )»»pe  bypi^  Captanienpe.  3  ]»»p  <^ep  pseften  ^epophre. 
3  ]>»p  ymbutan  pa&p  hep^^enbe  3  b»pnraibe.  f  Captainiaife 
mihcon  ^epeon  op  heopa  bypij  f  pyp.  3  ]H>ne  teonan  }Kmne 
hy  on  pope  p»ponl-     Ymbe  ]^ne  timanJ^eSip  pa&p.  ^bpa 
psep  haten  2^athoclep  bpotSop.  ])one  he  »t  ham  on   fxjie 
bypij  ^'^  be»pan  1^.  he  beppebe  f  pole  ye  hi  embpet^i 
hs&pbon.  on  anpe  niht  un^eapepe.  3  hit  m»pt  eall  opploh. 
3  ]>a  otSpe  to  pcipan  ot$plu^on :  •     ^b  palSe  ))»p  )>e  hy  ham 
comon.  *]  -p  ppell  en's  peapiS  Captanu^iipam.  ppa  pupbon  by 
fpa  ppiSe  pop]>ohte.  f  nsHadj  f  on  f  S^^adbode  man^a  b^i^ 
CO  jftpol-^lbum  pupbon.  ac  eac  hy  him  heapmelum  pylf  e 
on  hanb  eobon.  ppa  eac  Opejiep  p e  eymn^.  mib  Cipene  hip  polce. 
hine  eac  ^^poht^;*      ^c  ^athodep  j^ybe  imtpeophce  piS 
hme.  f  he  hine  on  hip  psBpum  bq*pac  3  opploh.  ppa  him  ^ui 
pylpum  p^an  a&pcep  lamp  >     JQip  he  "Sa  ]7a  ane  imtpeop<8a  ne 
jebybe.  ppom  ]nun  b»^e  he  mihte  butan  bpoee  ealpa  Captaina 
anpealb  beptan  >     C>n  fdvpe  hpile  )w  he  )K)ne  mip»b  tSupli- 
teah.  Bomilcop  [!5milcop].  Pena  cymnj.  p»p  mibpibbe  pitS  liip 
papenbe.  mib  eallum  hip  polce>     !Se  betox  2^athocle  ^3  hip 
polce  peapt$  nn^epsebnep.  f  he  pylp  opplajen  peapS ;  •     JEpcep. 
hip  beatSe  popan  ept  Captaimenpep  on  8icihe  mib  pcipum :  •    Da 
hy'^^eahpebon. )«  penbon  hy  a&ptep  Pippupe.  6pipa  cynBa^e.  ^ 
he  him  pume  hpile  S^py^^pte  > 


VI. 

iEpt^  yam  ye  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  p»p  coec.  pintrpuin 
3  Lxxxui.  penbon  COameptme.  &ciha  pole.  »ptep  Romana 
pultume. J5  hy  pit$  Pena  polee  mihte>  Da  penbon  hy  him 
2Sppiup  Ijanbiup  Jwne  conpul  mib  pultume;*     Gfc   fa,  hy 
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manded  tbem  to  be  burnt,  because  be  would  not  tbat  bis 
enemies  sbould  bave  afterwards  any  power  over  tbem ;  and 
be  tbere  speedily  constructed  a  fortress,  and  was  driving  out 
tbe  people  tbence  and  oppressing  tbem,  until  Haono,  tbe 
people's  otber  king,  sougbt  bim  at  tbe  fortress  witb  twenty 
tbousand  men.  But  Agatbocles  put  bim  to  fligbt,  and  slew 
two  tbousand  of  bis  people,  and  followed  afber  bim  to  witbin 
five  miles  of  tbe  Cartbaginian  city,  and  tbere  constructed 
anotber  fortress,  and  tbere  about  was  barrying  and  burning, 
so  tbat  tbe  Gartbaginians  migbt  see  tbe  fre  &om  tbeir  city, 
and  tbe  calamity,  wbUe  tbey  were  [out]  in  tbe  expedition* 
About  tbe  time  tbat  tbis  was,  tbe  brotber  of  Agatbocles,  wbo 
was  named  Andro,  wbom  be  bad  lefb  bebind  bun  at  home  in 
the  city,  ov^x^me  by  artifice  tbe  army  tbat  bad  besieged  bim, 
in  one  night  imexpectedly,  and  slew  tbem  almost  all,  and  tbe 
others  fled  to  tbeir  ships.  And  immediately  after  they  came 
home,  and  tbe  intelligence  became  known  to  tbe  Oartba- 

finians,  they  were  so  despised,  tbat  not  only  many  cities 
ecame  tributaries  to  Agatbocles,  but  also  surrendered  to 
bim  in  bodies.  So  also  Ophelias,  tbe  king,  witb  Gyrene, 
bis  people,  likewise  sougbt  bim.  But  Agatbocles  acted 
treacherously  towards  bim,  by  deceiving  bim  into  a  compact 
witb  bim,  and  slew  bim ;  as  it  happened  afterwards  also  to 
himself.  If  be  bad  not  done  tbat  one  act  of  treaebeir,  he 
migbt  from  tbat  day,  without  difficulty  have  acquired  the 
rule  over  all  tbe  Gartbaginians.  During  tbe  time  that  be 
was  following  tbat  evil  counsel,  Bomilcar,  tbe  Fume  king, 
was  peaceably  marching  towards  him  witii  all  bis  people. 
But  tbere  was  dissension  between  Agatbocles  and  bis  people, 
BO  tbat  he  himself  was  slain.  After  his  death  tbe  Garraa- 
ginians  proceeded  again  to  Sicily  with  ships.  When  they 
(the  Sicilians)  were  apprized  of  that,  they  sent  for  Fyrrbus, 
king  of  Bpirua,  and  be  for  some  time  aided  tbem. 

TI. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  four  hundred  and  eighty-three 
years,  the  Mamertini,  a  Sicilian  people,  sent  to  the  Eo- 
mans  for  aid,  that  tbey  migbt  withstand  the  Punic  people. 
Whereupon  tbey  sent  to  tbem  the  consul,  Appius  Glaudius, 
witb  aid.    Then  after  tbey  bad  proceeded  together  with  tbeir 
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toj»bepe-peapb  popan  mib  heopa  polcum.  ]>a  plu^on  Pene.  fpa 
by  ept  fylpc  faebon. ;]  hy  jmnbpeban  "p  hf  a&p  plu^on  aeji  hy 
co^aebepe  j^neals&hton :  •  Fop  }>am  pleame  paano.  Pena 
cyninj.  mib  eaUum  hif  polce.  peaptS  Romanum  Co  ^ap ol-^lbum. 
^  him  8&lce  jeape  ^epealbe  tpa  hunb  calentana  peolppep .  on 
aelcpe  anpe  talentan  psep  Lxxx.  punba :  •  iEptep  ]>ani  Romane 
bep»tan  ]7one  ylbpan  pannibalan.  Pena  cyninj.  on  ^^jpi^ente. 
8icilia  bypij.  otS  he  popneah  hun^pe  ]*pealt;-  Da  com  lum 
Pena  o^ep  cynm^  to  pultume  mib  pciphepe.  panno  ps&p  haten. 
1  )>»p  ^eplymeb  peaptS.  3  Romane  ptSiSan  f  p»pten  abpsecan.  -} 
pannibal  pe  cjumj  on  mht  ut-ot$pleah  mib  peapum  mannum.  3 
Lxxx.  pcipa  je^abepabe.  '^  on  Romana  lanb- jem»po  hep^abe :  - 
On  ]>a  ppace  punbon  Romane  sepept  f  hy  pcipa  pophtan.  p 
^eppemebe  Duihup  heopa  conpul  f  y  an^n  peapl$  tibbce 
Jmphtojen.  ppa  j$  eptep  pyxtij^m  ba^a  ])»p  )>e  f  Cimbeji 
acoppen  ps&p.  ]>»p  psepon  xxx.  3  c.  jeapopa.  je  mib  ms&pte  ^e 
mib  pejle.  ^  otJep  conpul.  pe  paep  haten  Eopnehup  Spna.  pe 
jepop  on  Lipapip  ^  i^anb.  to  panmbale  to  punbop-pppsece 
mib  xvi.  pcipan.  ]>a  opploh  he  hine>  Spa  ^  ]>a  pe  o^ep  conpul 
jehypbe.  Duihup.  ppa  S^F^P  ^^  ^^  \^^^^  i^lanbe  mib  xxx.  pcipum 
3  panmbalep  polcep  ui.  hunb  opploh.  "3  hip  xxx.  pcipa  ^^enam.  3 
xiu.  on  pae  bepencte.  "3  hyne  pylpne  jeplymbe  \  •  ^ptep  ]>am 
Punici.  ^  pnbon  Eaptanienpe.  hy  ^epetton  pannonan  Ofepi 
heopa  pcipa.  ppa  panmbalep  ps&p  a&p.  ^  he  bepepebe  SaptSimam 
3  Eoppcam  ]>a  i^anb  pit$  Romanum. "]  he  palSe  ]>8&p  pitS  hy 
jepeaht  mib  pciphepe.  *]  oppla^en  peapS ',  • 

Ds&p  on  )>am  a&ptepan  ^eape  Ealatinup  pe  conpul  pop  mib 
pypbe  to  Lamepinam.  Siciha  bypi^.  ac  him  hs&pbon  Pene  ]>on6 
pe^  poppeten.  ]>8&p  he  opep  ]>one  munt  papan  pceolbe;*  Da 
jenam  lialatmup  111.  hunb  manna  mib  him.  ^  on  anpe  bi^elpe 
ptope  ]>one  munt  opepptah.  ^  ]>a  menn  apaspbe  ^  hy  ealle 
on^ean  hine  pa&pon  peohtenbe.  ^  ]>one  pe^  letan  butan  pape. 
■p  peo  pypb  p^tJan  Jjaep  ^uph  pop.  "3  fa&p  peap^  fa  111.  hunb 
manna  opplajen  ealle.  buton  \dxn  conpule  anum.  he  com  punb 
apej; ;  •  ^Eptep  tSam  Punice  jepetton  ept  fone  ealban  pan- 
mbalan.  ^  he  mib  pcipum  on  Romane  punne.  ac  ept  ]>a  he  ]>s&p 
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people,  the  Carthaginians  fled,  as  they  themselves  said 
afterwards ;  and  they  wondered  that  they  fled  before  they 
had  engaged  together.  Through  that  flight,  Hamio,  the 
Punic  kmg,  with  all  his  subjects,  became  tributaries  to  the 
Romans,  and  paid  them  every  year  two  hundred  talents  of 
silver,  in  each  single  talent  were  eighty  poimds.  After  that 
the  Romans  besieged  the  elder  Annibal,  the  Punic  king,  in 
Agrigentum,  a  city  of  Sicily,  until  he  nearly  perished  with 
hunger.  Then  the  other  Punic  king,  who  was  named  Hanno, 
came  to  his  aid  with  a  fleet,  and  was  there  put  to  flight,  and 
the  Romans  afterwards  took  the  fortress,  and  the  king, 
Annibal,  fled  away  by  night  with  a  few  men,  and  gathered 
eighty  ships,  and  pillaged  on  the  Roman  coasts.  In  re- 
taliation, the  Romans  first  resolved  to  construct  ships,  w  hich 
Duilius,  their  consul,  promoted,  so  that  the  undertaking  was 
speedily  accomplished;  so  that  after  sixty  days  from  the 
tnne  that  the  timber  was  cut,  a  hundred  and  thirty  were 
ready,  both  with  mast  and  sail ;  and  the  other  consid,  who 
was  named  Cornelius  Asina,  proceeded  to  the  island  of 
Lipara  with  sixteen  ships,  to  a  private  conference  with 
Annibal,  when  he  slew  him.  "When  Duilius,  the  other 
consul,  heard  that,  he  proceeded  to  the  island  with  thirty 
ships,  and  slew  three  hundred  of  Annibal' s  people,  and  took 
thirty  of  his  ships,  and  sank  thirteen  in  the  sea,  and  put 
himself  to  flight.  After  that  the  Poeni,  that  is,  the  Cartha- 
ginians, 'placed  Hanno  over  their  ships,  as  Annibal  had 
previously  been,  that  he  might  defend  the  islands  of  Sardioia 
and  Corsica  against  the  Romans ;  and  he  soon  after  fought 
against  them  with  a  fleet  and  was  slain. 

In  the  year  after  this,  the  consul  Calatinus  proceeded  with 
an  army  to  Camerina,  a  city  of  Sicily;  but  the  Carthaginians 
had  beset  the  way,  where  he  was  to  pass  over  the  mountain. 
Calatinus  thereupon  took  with  him  three  hundred  men  and 
ascended  the  mountain  at  a  secret  place,  and  the  men  feared 
that  they  were  all  fighting  against  them,  and  left  the  way 
without  defence,  so  that  the  army  afterwards  passed  there- 
through; and  there  were  aU  the  three  hundred  men  slain, 
save  the  consul  alone;  he  came  away  wounded.  After  that 
the  Carthaginians  again  appointed  the  old  Annibal  to  make 
war  on  the  Romans  with  ships;  but  again,  when  he  was 
about  to  harry  there,  he  was  quickly  put  to  flight,  and  in  the 
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hepjean  foeolbe.  he  pei^9  pa;8e  jeflymeb.  ^  on  J^em  fieame 
hyne  oft^pbon  hif  ajene  ^epepan ;  •  Mpx^  ]wm  2SciLuf  p e 
conful  apefte  Ldpapum  "3  QOehtam.  Sicilm  i^anbl*  Mjteji 
)»am  popan  Romane  on  ^^^ippice  mib  lui.  bunb  pcipa  -3 
Jipin^^om ;  •  Da  penbon  hy  heopa  tpejen  cyninjap  him  on^ean. 
pannan  "3  2&nilcop.  mib  pcipum. "}  f8&\i  pupbon  b^en  ^eplymeb. 
'3  Romane  ^enamon  on  him  Lxxxiiu.  papa.  "3  pitS'Sanhy  abpaecoH 
IHypeam  heopa  buph.  ^  p»pon  hep^nbe  o^  Laptaina  h«e]ia 
heapob-buph>  iEptep  yam  Re^up  pe  conpul  unbeppen^ 
£aptama  ^efinn  [-  Da  he  sepept  )^ibep  mib  pypbe  papenbe  p»p. 
y&  ^epicobe  he  neah  anpe  ea.  peo  pe&p  hBt&a.  Ba^aba.  ya.  com 
op  yam  paetepe  an  naebpe.  peo  pnp  un^emethce  micel.  3  )>a 
menn  ealle  opploh  ye  neah  yam  psetepe  comon  i-  B6  D.^£R6 
Ni£DR2[N  ;•  Da  ^e^abepabe  Re^up  ealle  ya  pcyttan  ye  on 
yam  paBpdbe  pa&pon.  ^  hy  mon  nub  planum  opepcome.  ac 
yonae  hf  mon  ploh  o59e  pceat.  yorme  ^iab  hit  on  yam.  pciUum. 
ppylce  hit  p»pe  pme5e  ipen  *•  Da  het  he  mib  yam  pahptaf . 
mib  yam  hy  peaDap  bp»can.  }>oniie.hy  on  p»ptenne  puhton.  f 
hipe  mon  mib  yaxa  J^pipep  onpuppei*  Da  peap'5  hipe  mib 
amim  pyppe  an  pibb  popob.  f  heo  ptStSan  ms&^en  ne  haepbe 
hy  to  ^epcylbajone.  ac  paSe  ]>»p  heo  peapti  oppla^en.  popi^on 
hit  ip  nsebpena  ^ecynb.  f  he<^  mae^en  3  he<^a  pe^  bit$  on 
heopa  pibbnm.  ppa  otSqia  cpeopenbpa  pypma  bitS  on  heopa 
potum  *.  Da  heo  ^epylleb  p»p.  he  het  hy  behylban.  3  ya  hybe 
to  Rome  bpinjan.  "3  hy  }^p  to  mseptSe  a])eman.  pop]Hm  heo 
psep  hunb-tpelpti^ep  pota  lan^  \  •  iEptep  yam  ^epeaht  Re^ulup 
pi^  Vpy  Pena  cymn^  on  annm  j^eohte.  pi's  tpe^en  papbpu- 
balap.  "3  pe  tSpibba  po^p  haten  ^Smilcop.  pe  psep  on  Sicihum  him 
to  pultume  ^epett;*  On  yam  j^pec^te  ps&p  Eaptainienp^ 
xviL  M.  opplajen.  "3  xy.  M.  jepan^en.  3  ix.  elpenbap  ^enumen. 
"3  Lxxxii.  tuna  him  eobon  cm  hanb  ;• 

Da  8&ptep  yam  ye  Ilaptaimenpe  ^eplymbe  pa&pon.  by  pilnebon 
ppi^ep  to  R^^ule.  ac  ept  )m  hy  on^eatan.  ^  he  un2emet;lic 
^apol  piS  yam.  ppi'5e  halAxm  fd^be,  ya  q^aebon  hy  f  him  leoppe 
p»pe  "f  hy  on  ppylcon  nit$e  beaS  popname.  ]>onne  hy  mib  ppylcan 
m6be  ppi^  b^eate  ;•  Da  penbon  hy  leptep  pultume.  a^efi  ^e 
on  Iialhe.  ^e  on  Ippanie.  "^e  on  Laecebemome.  septep  €xantipuf e. 
J'am  cynm^e  ]  •  6pt  ya  hy  ealle  ^epomnab  pe&pan.  pa  be]>oht:an 
hy  ealle  heopa  pt^qia&ptap  to  Bxantipupe.  j  he  ptStSan  ya  pole 
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flight  his  own  companions  stoned  him  to  death.  After  that 
the  consul  Atilius  laid  waste  the  Sicilian  islands  of  Lipara 
and  Melita.  After  that  the  Eomans  proceeded  to  Africa 
with  four  hundred  and  thirty  ships.  Thereupon  they  sent 
their  two  kings,  Hanno  and  Anulcar,  agaiQst  them  with  ships ; 
and  there  were  both  put  to  flight,  and  the  Eomans  took  from 
them  eighty-four  ships,  and  they  afterwards  took  their  city 
of  Clupea,  and  harried  as  far  as  their  chief  city,  Carthage. 
After  that  the  consul  Begulus  undertook  the  Carthaginian 
war.  When  he  first  came  thither  with  an  army,  he  en- 
camped near  a  river  that  was  named  Bagrada,  when  there 
came  from  the  water  a  serpent  that  was  enormously  large, 
and  slew  all  the  men  that  came  near  the  water.  Oi*  the 
BEBPEifT.  Thereupon  Begulus  gathered  all  the  archers  that 
were  in  the  expedition,  that  they  might  overcome  it  with 
arrows ;  but  when  they  struck  or  shot  at  it,  it  (the  ndssile) 
glided  on  its  scales  as  if  they  were  smooth  iron.  He  then 
commanded  that  with  the  baHstas,  with  which  they  break 
walls  when  they  fight  against  a  fortress,  they  should  cast  at 
it  obliquely.  Thereupon  vrith  one  cast  one  of  its  ribs  was 
broken,  so  that  afterwards  it  had  no  power  to  protect  itself, 
but  shortly  after  was  slain;  because  it  is  the  nature  of 
serpents,  that  their  power  and  their  locomotive  faculty  is  in 
their  ribs,  as  of  other  creeping  worms  it  is  in  their  feet. 
"When  it  was  killed,  he  ordered  it  to  be  flayed  and  the  hide 
brought  to  Eome,  and  there  to  be  stretched  out  as  a  wonder; 
because  it  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long.  After  that, 
Begulus  fought  against  three  Punic  kings,  in  one  battle, 
against  the  two  Asdrubals,  and  the  third  called  Amilcar, 
who  was  in  SicUy,  [but]  fetched  to  aid  them.  In  that  battle 
seventeen  thousand  Car^iaginians  were  slain,  and  fifteen 
thousand  captured,  and  nine  elephants  taken,  and  eighty-two 
towns  surrendered,  to  him. 

Then,  after  the  Carthaginians  had  been  put  to  flight,  they 
desired  peace  from  Begulus ;  but  after  they  had  ascertained 
that  he  would  have  an  immoderate  tribute  for  the  peace, 
they  said  that  they  would  rather  that  deatb  should  destroy 
them  in  such  [a  state  of]  hate,  than  that  they  under  such 
hard  conditions  should  obtain  peace.  Thereupon  they  sent 
for  succour  to  Q-aul,  to  Spain,  and  to  Lacedsemonia,  to  the 
king,  Xantippus.    After  they  were  all  assembled,  they  com- 
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jeliebbe  ]7»p  hy  to2;abepe  ^ecpebea  hepbon.  "j  ^epette  tpa  pole 
biejeUice  on  tpa  healpa  hip.  "■}  tSpibbe  bea&ptan  him.  '^  bebeab 
ffaa  tpam  polcum.  ))oime  he  fylp  mib  ]>am  pypmefran  ba&le 
pits  faj*  a&ptemefran  pluje.  -p  hy  fonne  on  R^ulep  pyjibe  on 
cpa  healpa  J^pypep  onpope.  J^s&p  peapS  Romana  xxx.  M.  oppla^en. 
•3  Re^up  ^epan^^en  mib  v.  hiinb  manna;*  Dep  pije  ^epeap^ 
Pomcum  on  )»am  teotSan  ^eape  heopa  ^epmnep  "^  Romana  \  - 
RalSe  )>»p  6xantipup  pop  ept  to  hip  ajnmn  pice,  j  him  Romane 
onbpeb.  pop]>on  fe  hy  pop  hip  lape  »t  heopa  ^emittmje 
befpicene  pupbon ',  •  iEptep  )>am  iEmihup  Paulup  pe  conpul  pop 
on  Spppicam  mib  111.  hmib  pcipa  to  Elypeam  yam  i^anbe. 
^  hun  comon  ]i»p  onjean  Pumce  mib  ppa  pela  pcipa.  ^j  Jysep 
jeplymbe  p»pon.  "3  heopa  polcep  pe&p  v.  M.  opplajen.  3  heopa 
pcipa  xxx.  jepanjen.  "3  1111.  3  an  hunb  abpuncen.  3  Romana 
psep  an  G.  3  an  M.  opplajen.  3  heopa  pcipa  ix.  abpuncen.  ;)  hy 
on  yam.  ijlanbe  p»pten  pophtan.  3  hy  ]>8&p  ept  Pene  ^epohton 
mib  heopa  tpam  cynm^mn.  ]>a  p»pan  bejen  pannon  hatene. 
;]  J>8Bp  heopa  psepon  ix.  5.  opplajen.  3  J>a  o^pe  jeplymeb  i  - 
GOib  ysdjie  hepe-h^e  Romane  opephla&ftan  heopa  pcipa.  ya,  by 
hampeapb  psepon.  f  heopa  jebpap  cc.  "3  xxx.  3  Lxx.  peap^  to 
lape.  J  uneatSe  jenepeb  mib  pam  f  hjr  ma&pt  ealle  ut-apuppon 
f  ]>8apon  peep:,  -^ptep  fam  2Smilcop.  Pena  cyninj.  pop  on 
Nmnibiam  3  on  GOaupitaniam.  3  h^  opephepjabe.  3  to  ^apol- 
2;ylbmn  jepette.  pop]>on  J>e  hy  sep  Rejule  on  hanb  eoban  !• 
DsBp  ymb  vi.  jeap  Seppilmp  Eepio  anb  Semppomup  Blepup.  fa 
conpulap.  popan  mib  111.  hunb  pcipa  ^  Lx.  jum  on  Spppice.  "3 
on  Laptanienpum  mone^a  bypij  abp»con.  3  pi'5'5an  mib 
miclum  ]>in2um  hampeapb  popan.  "3  ept  heopa  pcipa  opep- 
hl»ptan.  f  heopa  jebpupon  L.  3  C.  !•  iEptep  fam  Eotca  pe 
conpul  pop  on  Sicilie  3  hy  ealle  pophepjabe.  fa&p  pa&pon  ppa 
micle  mannplyhtap.  on  sej^pe  healpe.  f  hy  mon  a&t  nyhpran 
bebyp^ean  ne  mihte ;  •  On  Luciupep  b»^e  Eeliupep.  f»p  con- 
pulep.  3  on  GOetellupep  liaiupep.  "3  on  Fupiupep  Pacilupep.  com 
Sptepbal.  pe  nipa  cyninj.  op  Ilaptainum  on  Lihbeum  ^  i^anb 
mib  xxx.  M.  ^ehoppebpa.  3  mib  xxx.  ^ua  elpenba3  c.  3  pat^e  )>a&p 
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mitted  all  their  military  force  to  Xantippiui,  and  he  subse- 
quently  led  tlioae  nations  to  where  they  had  agreed  together, 
and  placed  two  nations  secretly  on  eaeh  side  of  him,  and  the 
third  behind  him,  and  commanded  the  two  natiens,  when  he 
himself  with  the  foremost  part  should  flee  towards  the  hind- 
most, that  they  then  should  march  on  the  army  of  Begulus, 
on  each  side  obliquely.     There  were  slain  thmy  thousand 
Eomans,  and  Begulus  with  five  hundred  men  was  taken. 
This  yietory  happened  to  the  Carthacdnians  in  the  tenth  year 
of  ihBk  wir  7L  the  Eomans.    Shortly  after,  Xantippus 
returned  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  the  Lmau^  were  jL- 
stricken,  because  by  his  instruction,  in  their  engagement, 
they  had  been  overreached.    After  that,  the  consul  iElmiliua 
Paulus  proceeded  to  Africa  with  three  hundred  ships,  to  the 
island  of  Clupea,  and  there  the  Carthaginiana  came  against 
him  with  as  many  ships,  and  were  there  put  to  flight,  and 
five  thousand  of  their  people  were  slain,  and  thirty  of  their 
ships  taken,  and  a  hunored  and  four  sunk ;   and  of  the 
Eomans  one  thousand  one  hundred  were  slain,  and  nine  of 
thdr  ships  sunk:   and  they  constructed  a  fortress  on  the 
island ;  and  there  the  Carthaginians  again  sought  them  with 
their  two  kings,  who  were  called  the  two  Hannos,  and  there 
nine  thousand  of  them  were  slain,  and  the  others  put  to 
flight.     "With  the  booty  the  Eomans  overloaded  their  ships 
when  they  were  [proceeding]  homeward,  so  that  two  hundred 
and  thirty  were  lost,  and  seventy  were  left,  and  with  diiiculty 
saved,  by  casting  out  almost  all  that  was  in  them.  After  that, 
Amilcar,  the  Funic  king,  proceeded  to  Numidia  and  to 
Mauritania,  and  ravaged  them,  and  made  them  tributary, 
because  they  had  befare  submitted  to  Eegulus.     Six  years 
after,  Servilius  Csepio  and  Sempronius  BIsbsus,  the  consuls, 
proceeded  with  three  hundred  and  sixty  ships  to  Africa,  and 
took  many  towns  &om  the  Gaarthaginians,  and  afterwards 
with  much  spoil  proceeded  homewards,  and  again  so  over- 
loaded their  ships,  that  a  hundred  and  flfty  of  them  were 
lost.     After  that,  the  consul  Cotta  proceeded  to  Sicily,  and 
ravaged  it  aU ;  there  were  so  many  slaughters  on  both  sides, 
that  at  last  they  could  not  be  buried.     In  the  days  of  the 
consul  Lucius  Cffilius,  and  of  Metellus  Caius,  and  of  iFurius 
Pacilus,  Asdrubal,  the  new  king  of  Carthage,  came  to  the 
island  of  Lilybseum  with  thirty  thousand  horse,  and  with  a 
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jepeaht  pitS  OOetelluf  J>one  cyninj ;  •  Sc  ptJ^an  OOetdluf  }>a 
elpenbaf  opepcom.  p^tSan  he  h»pbe  eac  pafSe  f  o$ep  pole 
jejJymeb ;  •  JEpceji  ^am  pLeame.  ^^ptepbal  peap9  oppla^en  ppam 
hif  apium  polce '.  • 

Da  p»pon  Lapcamienpe  fpa  opepcumene.  "j  fpa  jebjiepebe 
betux  him  pylpum.  f  hy  hi  to  nanum  onpealbe  ne  bems&can. 
ac  hy  ^epeap'5.  f  hy  polban  to  Romaiium  ppitJep  pihuan ' . 
Da  penbon  hy  Repilup  t$one  conpul.  ]>one  hy  ha&pbon  nub  him 
pp  pmtep  on  benbum.  ^  he  him  ^eppop  on  hip  ^oba  namon.  -p 
he  8&^ep  polbe.  Je  f  sepenbe  abeoban.  ppa  ppa  hy  hine  heton. 
je  eac  him  f  anbpypbe  ept  ^ecySan.  j  he  hit  ppa  ^elaepte.  '^j 
abeab  ^  s&^ep  ]>8&pa  polca  ot^pum  ajeape  ealle  pk  menn  fe  hy 
jehep^ab  hs&pbon.  '^  pitS'San  him  betpeonum  pbbe  heolban.  -^ 
a&ptep  }>am  ]>e  he  hit  aboben  he&pbe.  he  hy  halpobe.  f  hy 
nanuht  )>»pa  »penba  ne  unbeppen^^on.  3  cp8&^.  f  him  to  micel 
8&pipte  psepe.  f  hy  ppa  emnlice  ppixlebon.  ^  eac  f  heopa 
jepipna  ns&pe  f  hy  ppa  heane  hy  2e]>ohtan.  f  hy  heopa  ^ehcan 
pupbon.  Da  »ptep  ]>am  popbmn.  hy  bubon  him  f  he  on 
cy^tSe  mib  him  punobe.  j  to  hip  pice  pen^e.  ]>a  anbpypbe  he 
him  3  cp»^.  f  hit  na  ^epeoptJan  pceolbe.  f  pe  p»pe  leoba  cymnj. 
pe)>e  8&P  fd&Y  polce  ]>eop.  DhEi  apseban  hip  ^epepan  hu  he  heojia 
aepenba  abeab.  $a  popcuppon  hi  him  ]>a  tpa  »bpan.  on  cpa 
healpa  ))s&pa  eajan.  "^  he  8&ptep  ))am  plapan  ne  mihte.  o^  lie 
ppa  peapi^enbe  hip  hp  poplet  .*  • 

iEptep  f  am  3&iliup  Rejulup  ^  ODanhup  Ulpco.  J>a  conpuli^. 
popon  on  Captame  on  Lilibeum  f  i^lanb.  mib  tpam  hunb 
pcipa.  -3  faep  bepsetan  an  pe&pten  :•  Da  bepop  hme  J>a&p  pan- 
nibal  pe  S^on^a  cyninj.  35inilcopep  punu.  f  aep  hy  un^eapepe 
buton  p»ptene  p»tan.  3  ]>»p  ealle  opplajene  psepan  buton 
peapmn ; .  iEptep  fam  Elaubiup  pe  conpul  pop  ept  on  Punice. 
3  him  pannibal  ut  on  pea  on^ean  com ;]  ealle  opploh.  butan  xxx. 
pcipla&pta  ]>a  ot^plujon  to  Lihbeum  ])am  i^anbe.  ]>a&p  ps&f 
oppla^en  ix.  M.  3  xx.  m.  jepanjen;*  -feptep  }>am  pop  Daiuf 
luniup.  pe  conpul.  on  Spppice.  ^  mib  eallum  hip  ps&pelbe  on 
p8&  poppeap^ !  •  Dsep  on  ))am  »pteppan  jeape.  pannibal  penbe 
pciphepe  on  Rome,  j  faep  un^emethc  ^ehep^abon ;  •  iEp:ep 
f  am  Lutatia  pe  conpul  pop  on  Spppice  mib  m.  hunb  pcipa. 
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hundred  and  thirty  elephants,  and  immediately  after  fought 
with  the  king  MeteUus.  But  after  MeteUus  had  overcome 
the  elephants,  he  also  qiiickly  put  the  other  people  to  flight. 
After  tne  flight,  Asdrubal  was  slain  by  his  own  people. 

Then  were  the  Carthaginians  so  overcome  and  so  perplexed 
among  themselves,  that  they  could  not  assiune  to  themselves 
any  power,  but  they  determined  that  they  would  desire  peace 
of  the  Eomans.  Thereupon  they  sent  the  consul  Eegulus, 
whom  they  had  had  five  years  with  them  in  bonds  ;  and  hh 
swore  to  them,  in  the  name  of  his  gods,  that  he  would  both 
announce  the  errand,  as  they  commanded  him,  and  also  again 
declare  the  answer.  And  that  he  so  performed,  and  an- 
nounced, that  each  people  should  restore  to  the  other  aU  the 
men  that  they  had  captured,  and  afterwards  preserve  peace 
between  them.  And  after  he  had  announced  that,  he  im- 
plored them  not  to  accept  aught  of  the  errands,  and  said,  that 
it  would  be  a  great  disgrace  to  them  to  exchange  on  such 
equal  terms ;  and  also  that  it  was  not  fitting  that  they  should 
think  so  meanly  of  themselves  that  they  were  their  equals. 
Then,  after  those  words,  they  enjoined  him  to  stay  at  home 
with  them,  and  assume  the  government ;  but  he  answered 
them  and  said,  that  it  could  not  be  that  he  should  be  a  king 
of  nations,  who  had  before  been  a  slave  to  people.  "When 
his  companions  had  related  how  he  had  announced  their 
errands,  they  cut  the  two  nerves  on  the  two  sides  of  his  eyes, 
80  that  after  that  he  could  not  sleep,  mxtil  thus  enduring 
pain,  he  yielded  up  his  life. 

After  that  Atilius  Eegulus  and  Manlius  Vulso,  the  consuls, 
proceeded  against  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  isle  of  LilybsBum, 
with  two  hundred  ships,  and  there  besieged  a  fortress.  Then 
the  young  king,  Annibal,  the  son  of  Amilcar,  betook  him- 
self there  where  unprepared  they  were  sitting  about  the 
fortress,  and  there  all  were  slain  save  a  few.  After  that  the 
consul  Claudius  again  proceeded  to  Carthage,  and  Aimibal 
met  them  out  at  sea  and  slew  them  aU,  except  thirty  transports 
that  escaped  to  the  island  of  LHybaeum.  There  were  slain 
nine  thousand,  and  twenty  thousand  captured.  After  that 
the  consul  Caius  Junius  proceeded  to  Africa,  and  perished  at 
sea  with  his  whole  expedition.  In  the  year  after,  Annibal 
sent  a  fleet  to  Eome,  and  there  they  committed  great  ravages. 
After  that,  Lutatius,  the  consul,  proceeded  against  Africa 

2d2 
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to  8ic]lii]m.  ^  him  Foince  fs^ji  yiH  jepufatoii.  t$a^  peofil? 
Lutatia  pimb  fupk  f  oi^ji  cneop.  y»Y  on  mep^en  com  paimo 
mib  pamiibaLef  pypbe.  "^  )rtep  ^pealic  fi]>  Lutana  ^h  he  yaob 
pa&pe. ;]  pamian  ^eplymbe.  "}  him  leptep  pop.  ot$  he  com  to 
Einam  frnjie  bypij ;  •  RaSe  )>a&f  comon  ejx;  Pene  mib  fipbe  tx> 
him.  *}  ^jdymbe  pupban.  "^  opfla^^en  ii.  M.  I  • 

Da  pdnebon  Laptune  o^pe  ji^  FF'^  ^o  Romairam.  "^  hy- 
hic  him  on  f  S<^ab  ^eapaa.  f  hy  him  Siciham  to  ne  tn^on^ 
ne  Siqidmiam.  ^  eac  him  jefealbon  )wp  on-upm  iii.  M.  talentana 
»lce  ^eape ;  • 


JJ^fceji  )mm  "pe  Romebnph  jetimbpeb  p»f  t.  himb  pinftpmn, 
3  yu.  peapj$  unjemethc  pypbpyne  mib  Romanmn.  f  nan  mann 
nyfte  hpanon  hit  com;*  Da  'p  j:fji  alet.  ]rat  peaptS  Tibep 
f eo  ea  fpa  plebu  ppa  heo  n»ppe  s&p  na&f  ne  pt$5an.  f  heo  maajt 
eall  jenam  f  bmnan  J^eepe  hypx^  ys&j  ]>8^ia  manna  anblyp^w. 
^e  eac  cm  heopa  ^ecimbpmn>  On  ))am  ba^um  ye  Titmf 
Sempponiuf  '^  Ixpatii^*  Iraiuf  p»pon  conpula)*  on  Rome,  hj 
^epuhton  pitS  Fahfcif  ]>am  polce.  "j  heopa  opfU)2on  xii.  M.  ;• 

On  ]>am  ^eape  pupbon  Iialhe  Romonum  pi^ppeapbe.  ye 
mon  na  h»tt  Lanjbeapbaf.  "^  pa£e  ]y»f  heopa  pole  to^aebepe 
^ela&bbon.  on  heopa  )>am  popman  ^epeohte  pnp  Romana  lu.  Ic. 
opfla^n.  -^  on  )»ain  teptepan  ^ape  pasp  IiaOie  mi.  fi.  opplagen. 
^  11.  M.  jepanjen.*-  Da  Romane  hampeapb  p»pan.  ]>a  nolbaii 
hy  bon  ]>one  tpiumphan  bepopan  heopa  conpulum.  ye  he<^ia 
^epuna  p»p  )7onne  hy  pi^e  h»pben.  pop]>on  pe  he  ait  ])am  aappan 
jepeohte  pleah.  ^  hy  'j^  piS^an  peala  jeapa  on  mippenkcum 
ppmi  bpeo^enbe  psepon  ;•  Da]7a  Titup  GDanlmp.  ^  Topcpeciif 
Iiaiup.  3  ^ciliuf  Bubnlcuf  psspan  conpulap^  on  Rome.  ]Mt 
onjunnon  SaptSmie.  ppa  hy  Pene  ^Isepbon.  pmnan  fSS  Bo- 
manum.  3  patSe  opepppitSbe  pepon;.  Mfceji  ]>am  Romane 
ponnon  on  Eaptame.  pop]ion  ye  hy  ppiS  sibpocen  ha&pbon:. 
Da  penbon  hy  tua  heopa  a&penbpacan  to  Romanum  aeptep 
ppii$e.  "3  hit  abibban    ne  mihton;.      Da   set   y^m  Spibban 
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with  three  hundred  ships  to  Sieil j,  and  the  Carthaginians 
there  fought  against  mm.  There  was  Lutatius  wounded 
through  one  knee.  On  the  morrow  came  Hanno  with 
ADfiibal's  armjy  and  there  fought  agaiast  Lutatius,  although 
he  was  wounded^  and  he  put  Hanno  to  flight,  and  proceeded 
after  him,  until  he  came  to  the  city  of  Erydna.  Quickly 
after,  the  Carthaginians  came  to  him  agsui  with  an  army, 
and  were  put  to  flight,  and  two  thousand  skra. 

The  Carthaginians  then  a  second  time  sued  for  peace  to 
the  Eomans,  and  they  granted  it  to  them  on  condition  that 
they  should  not  take  possession  of  Sicily  nor  Sardinia ;  and 
should,  moreover,  pay  them  three  thousand  talents  every 
yew. 


VII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  Ave  hundred  and  seven  years, 
there  was  an  immense  conflagration  among  the  Eomans,  and 
no  man  knew  whence  it  came.  When  the  fire  ceased,  the 
Ttrer  Tiber  was  so  swoUen  as  it  had  never  been  before  nor 
since ;  so  that  it  carried  away  almost  all  the  sustenance  of 
the  people  that  was  within  the  city,  yea,  even  in  their  dwell- 
ings. In  those  days,  when  Titus  Sempronius  and  Caius 
Gracchus  were  consuls  at  Eome,  they  lought  against  the 
people  of  the  Falisci,  and  slew  twelve  thousand  of  them. 

In  that  year,  the  Guuls,  who  are  now  caQed  Longobards, 
were  hostue  to  the  Eomans,  and  shortly  after,  led  their 
people  together.  In  their  first  battle  three  thousand  of  the 
Eomans  were  shdn ;  and  ia  the  following  year  four  thousand 
•Q-auls  were  slain,  and  two  thousand  captured.  Allien  the 
Eomans  were  [returning]  homeward,  they  would  not  make  a 
trinmph  before  their  consuls,  as  was  their  wont  when  they 
had  victory,  because  in  the  first  battie  they  had  fled ;  and  they 
for  many  years  after  endured  that  in  divers  victories.  "When 
Titus  Manlius,  and  Caius  Torquatus,  and  Atilius  Bulbus 
were  consuls  at  Eome,  the  Sar^ians,  as  the  Carthaginians 
had  taught  them,  began  to  war  against  the  Eomans,  and  were 
soon  overpowered.  After  that  the  Eomans  made  war  on  the 
Carthaginians,  because  they  had  broken  the  peace.  They 
thereupon  sent  two  of  their  messengers  to  Eome  for  peace, 
but  could  not  obtain  it.     Then,  at  the  third  time,  they  sent 
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cyppe  hjr  j-enbon  x.  heopa  ylbeftan  pitena.  -j  hy  hit  abibban  ne 
mihcon".  Mt  fam  peop^an  cyppe  hy  fenbon  pannan  heopa 
J>one  unpeopt5eftan  f ejn.  3  he  hiC  abeab:*  pitobbce.  cpa&S 
Opopuf.  nu  pe  pnbon  cumen  Co  )>am  ^oban  tibum.  ))e  uj- 
Romane  o^pica^.  "3  Co  ]>aBpe  jenihcpimnejje.  ])e  hy  uf  ealni^ 
pope  jylpa^.  f  upe  ne  pen  fam  ^ehcan ; .  3Sc  ppme  hy  mon 
)>onne.  a&pcep  hu  moneja  pmcpum  j-eo  pbb  jepupbe.  })»f  J>e  hy 
a&pp:  unpbbe  pi's  mone^m  'polcum  h»pbon  •. .  Donne  if  f 
a&pcep  L.  pmcpa "]  cccc.  Shpje  ]>onne  epc  hu  lanje  feo  pbb 
jejTobe.  fonne  ps&p  f  an  jeap ;. 

Sona  ]7s&p  on  )7am  s&pceppan  ^eape.  IraUie  punnon  pi's  Ro- 
mane. J  Pene  on  oSpe  healpe  \  -  pu  ^incS  eop  nu  Romanum. 
hu  peo  pibb  jepa&pcnob  paepe.  hpa&t5ep  heo  pi  J?am  jehcopC  ]>e 
mon  nime  anne  elep  bpopan  "3  bpype  on  an  my  eel  pyp.  "j  Sence 
hiC  mib  l>am  abps&pcan.  ]>onne  ip  pen  ppa  micle  ppiSop  ppa 
he  SencS  f  he  hic  abps&pce.^  he  hiC  ppa  micle  ppiSop  on- 
tynbe ;  •  Spa,  ]>onne  ps&p  mib  Komanum.  f  an  jeap  f  hy  pbbe 
ha&pbon.  f  hy  unbep  psepe  pbbe  Co  ])8&pe  maeptan  pace  become. 

On  heopa  pam  aepeptan  ^epinne.  S&nilcop  Eapcaina  cynin^. 
)7a  he  CO  Romanum  mib  pyjibe  papan  polbe.  ]>a  peapS  he  fjiam 
8penum  befpibab  ■]  opplajen ;  •  On  f am  ^eape  Ihpice  opplo^an 
Romana  aepenbpacan ; .  JEpcep  pam  Fuluiup  Popcumiuf  pe 
conpul  pop  pam  on  hi  pypbe  jelaebbe.  3  pela  opplajen  peap.^  on 
s&^Spe  healpe.  3  he  peah  pije  haspbe;*  8ona  ps&p  on  'paxn 
aepceppan  ^eape.  ^el»pban  Romana  bipceopap  ppylce  mpe 
paebap.  ppylce  hy  pull  opc  s&p  ealbe  jebybon.  J)a  him  mon  on 
'Speo  healpa  onpmnenbe  ps&p.  s&^ep  ^e  Iralhe  be  pu]>an  mun- 
cum.  ^e  Iralhe  be  nop^an  muncum.  ^e  Pene.  f  hy  pceolban 
mib  mannum  pop  hy  heopa  jobum  blocan.  3  }>8ftC  pceolbe  been 
an  Irallipc  ps&pneb-mann.  3  an  IiaUipc  pipmann.  3  hy  ]>a  Roi*- 
mane  be  ]78&pa  bipceopa  lape.  hy  ppa  cuce  bebypjbon !  •  Sc 
hic  Erob  ppaec  on  him.  ppa  he  sep  ealne^  bybe.  ppa  opC  fpa  hy 
mib  mannum  opppeban.  f  hy  mib  heopa  cucum  julbon  jj  hy 
unjylcije  cpealbon!*  Dsec  pa&p  s&pepc  jepyne  on  J>am  ^e- 
peohce  pe  hy  piS  Iiallium  ha&pbon.  peh  pe  heopa  a^enef  pul- 
cume]*  pa&pe  eahca  hunb  M.  bucon  ot^pum  polcum  pe  hy  ha&pbon 
co-apponen.  -f  hy  pa^e  plujon.  fs&p  J)e  heopa  conpul  opfla^en 
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ten  of  their  eldest  senators,  and  they  could  not  obtain  it.  At 
the  fourth  time,  they  sent  Hanno,  their  unworthiest  minister, 
and  he  obtained  it.  Verily,  says  Orosius,  we  are  now  come 
to  the  good  times  that  the  Eomans  twit  us  with,  and  to  the 
abundance  that  they  are  always  boasting  of  before  us,  [saying] 
that  ours  are  not  like  to  them.  But  let  then  any  one  ask 
them,  after  how  many  years  the  peace  was,  from  the  time 
they  first  had  war  with  many  people  ?  It  is  then  after  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Then  let  him  again  ask,  how  long 
the  peace  lasted  P    It  was  one  year ! 

Immediately  after,  in  the  following  year,  the  G-auls  made 
war  against  the  Eomans,  and,  on  the  other  side,  the  Cartha- 
ginians. How  think  ye  now,  Eomans,  how  the  peace  was 
established,  whether  it  were  not  likest  to  any  one  taking  a  drop 
of  oil  and  dropping  it  on  a  great  fire,  and  thinking  thereby 
to  quench  it,  when  the  probability  is  much  greater  that,  when 
he  thinks  that  he  quenches  it,  he  makes  it  bum  so  much 
more  fiercely  ?  So  then  it  was  with  the  Eomans,  that  the 
one  year  they  had  peace,  during  that  peace,  they  fell  into 
the  greatest  strife. 

In  their  first  war,  Amilcar,  king  of  Carthage,  when  he  was 
about  to  proceed  against  the  Eomans  with  an  army,  was 
surrounded  by  the  Spaniards  and  slain.  In  that  year  the 
lUyrians  slew  the  Eoman  envoys.  After  that  Fulvius 
Postumius,  the  consul,  on  that  account,  led  an  army  against 
them,  and  many  were  slain  on  both  sides,  yet  he  had  the 
victory.  Soon  after,  in  the  following  year,  the  Eoman  priests 
taught,  as  new  doctrines,  such  as  they  had  very  often  prac- 
tised in  former  times :  when  a  war  was  raging  on  three 
sides  of  them,  with  the  Gauls  on  the  south  of  the  mountains, 
the  G-auls  on  the  north  of  the  mountains,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians, that  they  should  sacrifice  for  themselves  to  their 
gods  with  human  beings,  and  that  should  be  a  Gtiulish 
man  and  a  Gaulish  woman.  And  the  Eomans  then,  by  the 
instruction  of  their  priests,  thus  buried  them  alive.  But 
God  avenged  it  on  them,  as  he  had  always  done  before.  So 
often  as  they  sacrificed  with  human  beings,  they  paid  witTi 
their  li\ing  ones,  for  having  slain  the  guiltless.  That  was 
first  seen  in  the  battle  that  they  had  with  the  Gauls,  al- 
though their  own  force  was  eight  hundred  thousand,  besides 
other  nations  that  they  had  drawn  to  them,  when  they  quickly 
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]ra&f.  ^  heopa  o5pef  pokef  in.  M.  f  htm  )»  ^etSulxtse  fffhc  ^ 
m»fce  piel.  fpylc  hy  ojrt  »p  pop  nafat;  lu^bon  \  •  JSt;  heopa 
otfpan  %€ifeohve  paef  Iiallia  ix.  M.  op]4a^ea.  ]^8&f  on  Jiam  t^ubban 
^eape  QOanLuf  Topcuatap  '^  Fuluiuf  Flaccuf  psepon  confidaf 
on  Rome,  hy  "^epihtxm  fS  IiaHium.  3  heopa  htmb  H.  oi^k^on. 
-|  VI.  it.  jej^n^on  .*  • 

On  fam  »pteppan  jeape  ps&pan  moni^e  fun^ia  ^eft/pene,  an 
pwf  f  on  Piceno  ]nm  puha  an  pdie  peoU  blebe.  3  on  Thpaem 
]mm  laaibe  mon  peak  fpy^^^  f^  heopon  bupne.  "3  on  Spoooaiio 
))a&pe  bypi^  ps&p  nihr  ot$  mibne  bse;.  '3  peapt^  ppa  mioel  eoplSbeo- 
pun^.  f  on  Lapia ;]  on  RotSnm.  )iam  i^lanbmn.  pupben  xnicle 
hp^pap.  "3  Ix^oppup  jehpeap  :•  Dy  ^eape  Flamimnp  pe  confol 
poppeah  ]>a  psB^ene  ]>e  ]>a  hlyttan  hmi  ps&bon.  ^  him  lo^asi  f  he 
8&t  ]>am  ^epeohte  ne  come  pitS  Ijaliie.  ac  he  hit  iSuplticeab.  '3 
mib  peopfipcipe  ^e^ibabe.  ]>86p  p»p  Iialha  yn.  H.  oppla^^.  3  xr. 
M.  ^pan^en ' .  JSptep  ]mm  Oanbmp  pe  conpul  ^peahc  pi6 
Iralbe.  "3  heopa  oj^loh  xxx.  H.  "3  he  pylp  ^epeaht  fSS  ]>Me 
cynm^  sii^S  t)  ^^®  opploh.  "3  CDe jelan  ya.  buph  jeeobe :  •  JEifoep, 
]>am  pannon  Iptque  on  Romane.  y&  penbon  hy  heopa  conpulaf 
on^ean.  Copnehup  "3  OOmutiup.  ]7a&p  paep  micd  psel  ^^a^ea  on 
»^pe  healpe.  "3  Iptpie  pupbon  ])eh  Romanum  unbepj^bbe : . 


YIII. 

iEptep  J>am  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paep  v.  hunb  pintpum 
3  xxxiu.  panmbaL.  Pena  cynin^.  bepset  Sa^untmn  Ippania  bujih. 
pop)>on  f  e  hy  on  pimbel  pi^  Romane  pibbe  heolban.  "3  f  »p  paep 
pitcenbe  vm.  monatS.  otS  he  hy  ealle  him^e  acpealbe  '3  ]>a  buph 
topeapp.  ^eh  )>e  Romane  heopa  aepenbpacan  to  hmi  penbon.  j 
hy  pipmetton  -f  hi  ^  jepm  popleton.  ac  he  hy  ppa  unpeoptSLce 
poppeah.  f  he  heopa  pylp  onpeon  nolbe  on  J>am  ^epmne.  3  cac 
on  mone^um  ot$pum :  •  JSptep  ]>am  pannibal  ^ecySbe  ]>ane 
mtS  3  J>one  hete.  )>e  he  bepopan  hip  pa&bep  jeppeop.  )>a  he  m^on 
pmtpe  cniht  pa&p.  f  he  na&ppe  ne  pupbe  Romanappeonb ;  •   i>a|»a 
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fled,  because  their  eonfi^l  was  elain,  and  of  their  other  people 
three  thousand :  that  seemed  to  them  as  an  immense  slaughter, 
wImA  ihej  had  oftesx  before  regarded  as  naught.  In  their 
seeoiid  battle,  nine  thousand  Gauls  were  dLain.  In  the  third 
year  after  this,  Maolius  Torquatus  and  Pulvius  iPlaceus 
w^e  consuls  at  Some.  Thej  fought  against  the  Gftuk,  and 
slew  a  hundred  thousand  of  ihmn.  and  toc^  six  thousand. 

In  the  year  after,  there  were  many  wonders  seen.  One 
was^  that  in  the  wood  of  Picenum  a  spring  welled  with  bkod; 
and  in  the  land  of  Thrace  it  was  seoa  as  if  the  heavens  were 
buzsiing ;  and  in  the  city  of  Ariminum  there  was  night  until 
mid-day;  and  thfflre  was  so  great  an  earthquake  that  in  Cada. 
and  the  iale  of  Ehodes  there  were  great  ruins,  and  the 
Colcasua  fell.  In  this  year,  the  consul  Flaminius  despised 
the  sayings  that  the  augurs  had  said  to  him,  and  falsely  warned 
liim  not  to  engage  in  war  against  the  G-auk ;  but  he  carried 
it  through  and  with  honour  ended  it.  There  were  seven 
thousand  of  the  Gbuls  slain,  and.  fifteen  thousand  captured. 
After  that,  the  consul  Claudius  fought  against  ^e  Gauls 
and  slew  thirty  thousand  of  them;  and  he  himself  fought 
with  the  king  in  single  combat,  and  slew  him,  and  took  the 
city  of  Milan.  After  that,  the  Ista^ians  warred  againfit  the 
Eomans;  they  thereupon  sent  their  consuls,  ComeliuB  and 
Minueius,  against  [them].  There  was  a  great  slaught^made 
on  both  sides,  though  the  Istrians  became  subjected  to  the 
^Romans. 


vni. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  five  hundred  and  thirty-three 
years,  Annibal,  the  Punic  king,  besieged  Saguntum,  a  dty  of 
Spain,  because  they  had  ever  held  peace  with  the  Eomans; 
and  was  sitting  there  eight  months,  until  he  had  lulled  them 
aU  by  hunger  and  destroyed  the  city ;  although  the  Eomans 
sent  their  messengers  to  him,  and  prayed  him  to  abandon  the 
war,  but  he  so  injuriously  slighted  them,  that  he  declined 
even  the  sight  of  them  in  that  war,  and  also  in  many  others. 
After  that,  Annibal  manifested  the  enmity  and  hate,  that  he 
had  sworn  before  his  father,  when  he  was  a  boy  of  nine  years, 
that  he  would  never  be  a  friend  of  the  Egmans.    When 
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Pubbuf  Eopneliuf.  3  Scipio  Publiuf .  "j  Sempponiuf  Lonjuj-^.  J>a 
hy  ps&pon  conpilaf .    panmbal  abp»c  mib  ^epeohte   opep  }>a 
beop^af  ]7e  mon  bs&tt  Pepenei.  ])a  pnbon  betpyx  rraUeum  -j 
Spaneum.  "j  p'St$an  be  S^F^P  ^F^P  )^  mone^an  ]>eob,a.  otS  be  com 
to  fflpif  J'ani  inuntmn.  ^  ^a&p  eac  opep  abpa&c.  )>eh  him   mon 
optpaebbce  mib  jepeobcum  pi'Sftobe.  3  ]K>nne  pej  jepophte  opep 
munti.  pop  ppa.  ])onne  be  co  ]?am  pynbpi^um  ptane  com.  ]H)niie 
bet  be  bme  mib  pype  onbs&tan.   3  pt$^an  mib  mattucum 
beapan.  3  mib  ]>am  m»ptan  jeppince  ]>a  muntap  opejipop;. 
pip  bepep  paep  an  M.  pe^ena.  "3  xx.  M.  jeboppebpa  •  -      £)a  be 
bs&pbe  on  }^am  emnecte  ^epapen  0*5  be  com  to  Ticmum  )iaepe 
ea.  ya,  com  bim  ]>8&p  on^^ean  8cipio  pe  conpul.  3  fs^p.  ppecenbce 
^epunbob  peaptS.  -j  eac  opjlajen  pe&pe.  jip  bip  punu  bip  ne  je- 
bulpe.  mib  ))am  ]>e  be  bine  popan  popptob.  0*5  be  on  pleame 
pealb.  ]>»p  peapt$  Romana  micel  p»l  ^epla^^en  * .      peopa  s&pcepe 
jepeobt  paep  set  Tpepa  ]>8&pe  ea.  '^  ept  ps&pon  Romane  popf  le^en 
3   jeplymeb;-     Da    J)8&t    Semppomup   jebypbe.  beopa   oSep 
conpul.  pe  paep  on  Sicibum  mib  pypbe  jepapen.  be  ]>onan  apop. 
3  be^en  fa  conpulap  psepon  mib  pjjibe  on^ean  panmbal.  "3  beopa 
jemittm^  paBp  ept  aet  Tpepia  }>»pe  ea.  "j  eac  Romane  jeplymeb 
^  ppi^op  popplajen.  j  panmbal  jepunbob;-     -^ptep  J>ana  pp 
panmbal  opep  Bapban  ]>one  beopb.  feh  fe  bit  ymbe  ^one  nman 
pa&pon  ppa  imcel  pnap-jeblanb.  ppa  f  ae^ep  je  ]>8&pa  boppapela 
poppupbon.  ^e  )>a  elpenbap  ealle  buton  anum.  ^e  ]>a  menn  pylpe 
unea'5e  J>one  cyle  ^ens&pan ;  •     ffc  popj^am  be  jene^be  ppitSoft 
opep  t$one  munt.  J>e  be  pipte  jj  Flammiup  pe  conpul  penbe  -f  he 
buton  popje  mibte  on  )>am  pintep-petle  ^epunian.  fe  be  }>a  on 
pa&p  mib  J>am  polce  J)e  be  fa  ^ejabepab  ba&pbe.  j  imtpeojenbbce 
penbe  'p  nan  ne&pe  fe  f  psepelt  ymbe  f one  timan  an^innan 
boppte  o^lSe  mibte.  pop  fon  un^emetbcan  cyle'.-      GOib  fam 
f  e  panmbal  to  f  am  lanbe  becom.  ppa  ^epicobe  be  on  anpe 
byjdpe  ptope  neab  f am  ot^pum  polce.  '^  pum  bip  pole  penbe 
jmb  f  lanb  to  bsepnanne  '^  to  bepjeanne.  f  pe  conpul  yx\ 
penenbe  f  eall  f  pole  psepe  jeonb  f  lanb  tobpeeb."  "3  f  ibiep- 
peapb  papenbe  paep.  3  ^encenbe  f  be  by  on  fa&pe  hepjunje 
beppice.  3  f  pole  buton  tpuman  la&bbe.  ppa  be  pipte  ^  jj  otJep 
paep.  ot$  f  panmbal  bim  com  ^pypep  on  mib  fam  pultume  ife 
be  aet^a&bepe  baepbe.  j  fone  conpul  opplob.  3  f aep  ot5pep  polcef 
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Publius  Cornelius,  and   Publius   Scipio,   and  Sempronius 
Longus  were  consuls,  AnnibaL  burst  with  warfare  over  the 
mountains  called  the  Pyrenees,  that  are  between  Gaul  and 
Spain,  and  afterwards  he  traversed  many  nations,  until  he 
came  td  the  mountains  of  the  Alps,  and  burst  across  them 
also,  although  oftentimes  opposed  with  battle;   and  then 
wrought  a  way  over  the  mountain  [and]  so  proceeded.  When 
he  came  to  the  rock  itself,  he  commanded  it  to  be  heated 
with  fire,  and  afterwards  hewed  with  mattocks,  and  with 
the  greatest  toil  crossed  the  mountains.     Of  his  army  there 
were  a  [hundred]  thousand  foot  and  twenty  thousand  horse. 
When  he  had  marched  on  the  plain  until  he  came  to  the 
river  Ticinus,  the  consul  Scipio  came  against  him,  and  was 
there  dangerously  wounded,  and  would  also  have  been  slain, 
if  his  son  had  not  helped  him,  by  placing  himself  before  hira, 
until  he  betook  himself  to  flight.  There  was  a  great  slaughter 
made  of  the  Eomans.    Their  second  battle  was  at  the  river 
Trebia,  and  the  Eomans  were  again  beaten  and  put  to  flight. 
When  Sempronius,  their  other  consul,  who  was  gone  with  an 
army  to  Sicily,  heard  that,  he  departed  thence,  and  both 
consuls  proceeded  with  an  army  against  Annibal,  and  their 
meeting  was  again  at  the  river  Trebia,  and  the  Eomans  [were] 
also  put  to  flight,  and  more  completely  beaten,  and  Annibal 
wounded.    After  that,  Annibal  proceeded  over  the  Apennine 
mountains,  although  about  that  time  there  were  such  great 
snow-storms,  that  of  the  horses  many  perished,  and  all  the 
elephants  but  one ;  yea,  the  men  themselves  with  dij£culty 
could  sustain  the  cold.  Eut  he  ventured  across  the  mountain, 
chieflv  because  he  knew  that  the  consul  Elaminius  imagined 
that  ne  might  without  apprehension  abide  in  the  winter- 
station  in  which  he  then  was  with  the  army  he  had  gathered, 
and  imagined  undoubtingly  that  there  was  no  one  who  durst 
or  could  undertake  the  passage  at  that  season,  on  account  of 
the  intense  cold.    When  Annibal  came  to  that  land,  he  en- 
camped in  a  secret  place  near  the  other  army,  and  sent  some 
of  his  people  over  the  country  to  bum  and  pillage ;  so  that 
the  consul  imagined  that  all  the  army  was  dispersed  over  the 
landy  and  proceeded  thitherward,  and  thought  he  should 
circixmvent  them  in  the  plundering,  and  led  the  army  in  dis- 
order, as  he  knew  that  the  other  was,  until  Annibal  came 
upon  his  flank  with  the  force  that  he  had  together,  and  slew 
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XXV.  M.  "3  VI.  jepmjen. ^  panaibalef  pokef  p»f  icpafi.  opiia^Ki  > 
jdBptep  J^am  8cipio  fe  coiqul.  ]n&f  dt$pef  8(»pionef  bpotSefi.  ]«^ 
mone^  2q:eokt  bonfoe  on  IfpaBium.  3  CQa^oiMm  Pena  labt^eof 
^epen^ :  •  ^  mone^  fmnbop  jepapboa  <a  )>«fie  t:ibe  >  .^Sfteft 
pa&f .  f  peo  pume  p»f  fpylce  heo  f 8&pe  eal  ^ytdaba  :•  Ol^ 
pef  p  mon  ^^efeah  XVJ^^^  f^  pume  ^  fe  moiia  pditos:. 
Dftf  yixabofi  jepapbon  on^ppif  psin  lanbe.  "^  on  SapSmiiiHi  mon 
jef eah  tpe^en  f c^bi^  blobe  f past^m.  "^  Falifci  f  pole  hy-  j«fa|Mai 
fpylce  fee  heopon  p»pe  tohliben. "}  ^hmm  f  pole  him  ^e)>mface. 
j)  hy  heopa  copn-pipan  '3  heopa  o^laf  apyiieb  kaapbcm.  p  etSL 
^a  eap  )»&pon  blobi^ ;  • 


IX. 

JKfcejfi  fwjk  fe  Romebufih  getimbpeb  ymf  v.  km^  fnfbyram 
*]  xL  )>a)Mi  Liuauf  ^milnif .  -j  Faulap  FuMinp .  "^  Tep^itrnp 
Uapjio^.  ))a  hy  pejion  eonpulaf .  hy  ^epojian  mib  pypbe  on^ean 
Pamubal.  ac  he  hi  mtb  ]»m  ilcan  ppence  beppac.  ]>e  he  8st;lkee}Hi 
8&ppan  ^^emetmje  bybe.  "^  «u;  mib  yam.  nipan.  pe  hy  sbji  ne 
cn^an.  ))»i:  p»p.  "^  he  on  pa»ftpe  ptope  let  pum  hip  pole,  jj  mib 
pomum  pop  on^ean  p&  conpulap.  "^  pa;5e  ftej  fe  hy  iDepentBe 
comon.  he  pleah  pf5  fsejt^  baepcan  paapan.  "^  kim  )ni  eonj^ilaf 
paspon  septep-pyl^Hibe.  "3  f  pole  pleanbe.  3  penben  ^  ky  on  ^am 
bflB^e  pceolban  habban  ]>one  m»ptm  pije.  ac  paSe  ^»p  ]»e  pan- 
nilMil  on  hip  pultume  com.  he  jeplyn^  eaile  ^  oonpiJap.  -^  on 
Homamun  ppa  mieel  p»l  ^eploh.  ppa  heopa  n»ppe  n»p.  ne  a^ 
ne  piiStSan.  »t  anum  ^epeohte.  fei/c  p»p  xhiii.  H.  '3  ]ra»paeoiipda 
cpe^n  opploh.  "3  ]»one  "Spibbaia  ^qnnj.  "3  ]m  on  bse^  he  na^ce 
cuman  to  ealpa  Romana  anpealbe.  frnp.  he  popt$  jepope  tm 
tSaspe  bypi^  *.  •  J^ep  )nun  pannibal  penbe  ham  to  Caj^taina 
Speo  mibb  ^Ibenpa  hpin^^a  hip  p^e  to  tacne  ]  •  Be  ftan  hpmg- 
xun  mon  mihte  pitan  hp»t  Romana  bu^t$e  jepeallen  poep.  pep- 
)yon  fe  hit  ps&p  ])eap  mib  him  on  ]mm  ba^um.  f  nan  ot$^  ne 
mopte  ^Ibenne  hpmj  pepian.  buton  he  se^ep  e^nnq*  ps^ie:- 
^ptep  ]>am  ^epeohte  ps&pon  Romana  ppa  ppilSe  pop]M>h)3e.  ^ 
Lecdbup  QDetellup.  fe  )>a  heopa  ooBful  p»p.  je-eaHe  heopa 


the  consul,  and  of  ihe  otlier  people  twenty-five  thousand,  and 

six  [thousand]  were  captured;  and  of  Annibal's  people  two 

thousand  were  slain.     After  that,   the  consul  Scipio,  the 

brother  of  the  other  Scipio,  fought  many  battles  in  Spain, 

and  took  Mago,  a  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  prisoner. 

■And  many  wonders  happened  at  this  time.     The  first  was, 

that  the  sun  was  as  if  it  wei;e  all  diminished.     The  second 

was,  that  it  was  seen  as  if  the  sun  and  moon  were  fighting. 

These  wonders  happened  in  the  land  of  Arpi.     Aud  in 

Sardinia  two  shields  were  seen  to  sweat  blood.    And  the 

people  of  the  Ealisci  saw  the  hearens,  as  it  were,  doven. 

And  it  seemed  to  the  people  of  Antium,  that,  haying  thrown 

their  bundles  of  com  into  their  baskets,  i^  the  ears  were 

bloody. 


IX. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  five  hundred  and  forty  years, 

when  Lucius  /Emilius,  and  Paulus  PubHus,  and  Terentius 

YaiTO  were  consuls,  they  marched  with  an  army  against 

Annibal ;  but  he  deceiyed  them  by  the  same  stratagem  that 

he  had  used  at  their  former  meeting,  and  also  with  a  new  one 

which  they  knew  not  before ;  which  was,  that  he  lefb  some  of 

his  fficmy  in  a  strong  place,  and  with  some  marched  against 

the  consuls,  and  as  soon  as  they  came  together,  he  fled 

towards  those  who  were  behind,  and  the  consuls  pursued  him 

and  slew  his  people,  and  thought  that  th^  on  that  day  should 

ha;vre  the  greatest  yictory.     But  as  soon  as  Annibal  came  to 

his  force,  he  put  all  the  consuls  to  flight,  and  made  so  great 

a  slaughter  oi  the  Eomans  as  never  had  been  of  them,  neither 

before  nor  since,  in  one  battle ;  that  was  forty-four  thousand  f 

and  he  slew  two  of  their  consuls  and  captured  the  third ;  and 

on  that  day  he  might  have  come  to  the  dominion  of  all  the 

2E^oman8,  u  he  had  marched  on  to  the  city.     After  that 

Annibal  sent  home  to  Carthage  three  measures  of  golden 

rings,  in  token  of  his  victoiy.    By  the  rings  might  be  known 

how  many  noble  Bomans  had  mllen ;  because  it  was  their 

custom  in  those  days,  that  no  one  might  wear  a  golden  ring, 

unless  he  were  of  noble  lineage.     After  that  battle  the 

Somans  were  so  very  desponding,  that  CsBcilius  Metellus, 

who  was  then  their  consul,  yea,  all  their  senate,  had  resolved 
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tuf  baejrbon  jef oht.  f  hy  fceolbon  Romebujih  popls&t^aa.  ^e 
pipSon  ealle  Italiam.  "3  by  "f  fF*  jelaejron.  ^ip  him  Scipio  ne 
^ejrypbe.  fe  p»f  ]>aepa  cempena  ylbeft.  mib  fam  ]?e  he  hif 
fpeopbe  jebpseb.  •]  fpop  -f  him  leoppe  p«pe.  "f  he  hme  fylpie 
acpealbe.  J>onne  he  poplete  hip  psebep-eiSel.  j  ps&be  eac  j)  he 
]>»pa  aelcep  ehcenb  polbe  beon.  ppa  ppa  hip  peonbep.  J>e  pa&p 
popbep  pa&pe  ^  ppam  Romebypij-fobte.  "3  he  by  ealle  mib  ]fam 
jenybbe.  f  by  at5ap  ppopan.  -^  by  ealle  setjaBbepe  polbon.  oiSiie 
on  beopa  eapbe  licjean.  o^"8e  on  beopa  eapbe  bbban  [ .  ^jrtep 
pam  by  jepectan  ciccatop.  f  he  pceolbe  beon  heppa  opep  y& 
conpulap.  pe  yBdf  haten  Deciup  luniup.  be  ngep  bucon  xvu. 
pmcpe^.  3  Scipian  by  jepetton  to  conpule. ;]  ealle  fa  men  pe  hi 
on  J>eopbome  ba&pbon.  by  jeppeobon.  on  f  jepab.  f  by  at5ap 
ppopan.  f  by  him  set  )>am  ^epmnmn  ^els&pton.  3  pume  J^a  J>e 
beopa  ppe^ean  nolban.  o^  bine  anjobe  f  hy  mihton.  fonne  pil- 
bon  hi  pa  conpulap  mib  beopa  ^ems&nan  peo.  "3  pitStJan  ppeobon. 
3  ealle  J>a  J>e  popbemebe  pa&pon  a&p  fam.  ot$6e  by  pylpe  pop- 
popht  ba&pbon.  by  hit  eall  pop^eapon.  pi's  fam  fe  hi  him  a&t;  fam 
^epmnum  pulleobon.  f s&pa  manna  ys&y  vi.  if.  fa  by  ^e^abepab 
ps&pon.  "3  ealle  Itabam  ^eppican  Romanum.  "^  to  panmbale  ^e- 
cypbon.  popf  on  f  e  by  pa&pon  oppene.  bpa&'Sep  aeppe  Romane  to 
beopa  anpealbe  become ;  •  Da  ^epop  pannibal  on  Benepente.  ;j 
by  him  onjean  comon.  ■]  him  to  j^ecipbon  ••  iEptep  fam  Ro- 
mane ba&pbon  ^e^abepab  1111.  le^ian  beopa  polcep.  3  penbon 
Luciup  Poptmniup  f one  conpul  on  fa  Irallie  f e  mon  nu  Lanj- 
beapbap  ba&t.  ■]  fa&p  opplajen  peaji^.  "3  fa&p  polcep  pela  mib 
him ; .  iEptep  fam  Romane  ^epetton  Qaubiup  GOapcelluf  to 
conpule.  pe  paep  a&p  Scipionep  jepepa.  be  pop  beapmnja  mib  je- 
pealbenan  pultume  on  f  one  enbe  pannibalep  polcep  f  e  he  pylp 
on  pa&p.  3  pela  fa&p  polcep  opploh.  ■]  hme  pylpne  jeplymbe : .  Da 
haepbe  OOapcellup  Romanum  cu^  jebon.  f  mon  pannibal  je- 
plyman  mihte.  f  eh  be  by  a&p  tpeobe  bpa&^ep  hme  mon  mib 
a&nijon  man-pultume  jeplyman  mihte  [ .  liemonj  fam  ^epin- 
num.  fa  tpejen  8cipion.  f e  fa  pa&pon  conpulap  "]  eac  jebpo^op. 
by  paepon  on  Ippanium  mib  pJTibe.  3  jepuhton  pit$  paptepbale. 
pannibalep  paebepan.  3  hme  opplogon.  ■]  hip  polcep  xxx.  if. 
pume  ofplojon  pume  jepenjon.  pe  pa&p  eac  Pena  otSep  cynj  ."• 
JEptep  fam  Eentenmp  Penula  pe  conpul  ba&b  f  penatup  bim 
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to  abandon  the  city  of  Borne,  and,  in  fact,  all  Italy ;  and  they 
had  so  done,  if  Scipio  had  not  restrained  them,  who  was  the 
eldest  of  the  soldiers,  when  he  drew  his  sword,  and  swore 
that  he  would  rather  kiU  himself  than  abandon  his  paternal 
country ;  and  said  also  that  he  would  pursue  every  one  of 
those  as  his  foe,  who  should  give  his  vote  for  leaving  Eome ; 
and  he,  at  the  same  time,  compelled  them  to  swear  oaths  that 
they  would  altogether  either  fall  in  their  country  or  live  in 
their  country.    After  that,  they  appointed  a  dictator,  who 
should  be  master  ovet  the  consuls ;  he  was  named  Decimua 
Junius ;  he  was  only  seventeen  years,  and  Scipio  they  ap- 
pointed consul,  and  all  the  men  that  they  had  in  servitude 
they  freed,  on  condition  that  they  swore  oaths,  that  they 
would  aid  them  in  the  wars ;  and  some,  whose  masters  would 
not,  until  they  were  indemnified  to  enable  them,  the  consuls 
paid  for  with  their  public  money,  and  then  freed  them ;  and 
all  those  who  had  previously  been  condemned  or  perpetrated 
crime,  they  forgave  all,  on  condition  of  their  rendering  full 
service  in  the  wars.     Of  these  men  there  were  six  thousand, 
when  they  were  gathered  together.    And  all  Italy  deserted 
from  the  llomans  and  turned  to  Annibal,  because  they  were 
without  hope  that  the  Bomans  would  ever  recover  their 
power.     Annibal  then  marched  on  Beneventum,  and  they 
came  to  meet  him  and  turned  to  him.  After  that,  the  Bomans 
had  collected  four  legions  of  their  people,  and  sent  Lucius 
Postumius,  the  consul,  against  those  G-auls  that  are  now 
called  Langobardi,  and  he  was  there  slain,  and  many  people 
with  him.    After  that  the  Bomans  appointed  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus  for  consul,  who  had  previously  been  the  companion  of 
Scipio :   he  marched  secretly  with  an  overwhelmmg  force 
against  that  part  of  Annibal's  army,  in  which  he  himself  was, 
md  slew  many  of  his  people,  and  put  him  himself  to  flight, 
rhus  did  Marcellus  make  manifest  to  the  Bomans,  that 
Annibal  could  be  put  to  flight,  although  they  had  before 
ioubted  whether  any  one  with  any  human  force  could  defeat 
lim.     During  these  wars,  the  two  Scipios,  who  were  then 
consuls  and  also  brothers,  were  in  Spam  with  an  army,  and 
ought  against  Asdrubal,  Annibal's  uncle,  and  slew  him ;  and 
>f  his  thirty  thousand  men  slew  some  and  captured  some :  he 
ras  also  the  Carthaginians'  other  king.  After  that,  Centenius 
Penula,  the  consul,  requested  the  senate  to  give  him  a  force, 
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pihnnn  f ealbon.  ^  he  mihte  pamiibel  mib  ^efeohte  ^efeeean. 
*]  he  ymfi  opfla^en  peajitS.  -^  Tin.  ii.  hif  polcef  >  iEpqi  ^ 
Sempjionraf  Ijpaccaf  fe  conful  pop  ep  mib  jypbe  on^ean  Pn- 
nibaL  3  geplymeb  peapiS.  -j  hif  hepef  y»j  nucd  p»l  offlagen;- 
pu  ma^cHi  nu  Romane.  cpm^  Opopuf.  to  fot^  ^efec^ean.  f 
hy )»  haq;i>on  betpan  tiba  ]ioiine  hy  nu  habban.  )»a  by  fpa  no- 
il^ ^epmn  hspbon  enbonef  unbepponjen.  an  ymj  on  Ifpema. 
otSep  on  QOseceboma.  ]>pibbe  on  Irappabocia.  peoptSe  a&c  hampiS 
pamubal.  *;]  hi  eac  ofcnjt  ^eplymbe  pnpbon.  3  jebifmpabe/ 
2Sc  ^  piej*  fpit$e  fpeotol.  "^  hy  ])a  pa&pon  becepan  ]>e^af  }oim 
hy  nu  pen.  "^  hy  ]>eh  J^wf  ^epinnq*  sq*pican  nolbon.  ac  hy  (rpc 
^ebifaan  on  lytlum  fta])ole.  3  on  nnpenlicum.  -^  hy  ]^  st 
nihfCan  hsepbon  ealpa  ]»8epa  anpealb.  'pe  »p  neah  heopa  hsp 
bon*. 


I. 

Spcefi  feaa  fe  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  pe&f  ▼.  hunb  pmtpw 
3  idui.  Cbapcelluf  Oaabiuf  fe  conpil  yap.  mib  fciphepe  on 
Sicihe.  ;j  be^eat  Sipacuf ef  heopa.  ]>a  pele^ejran  buph.  y^  ^ 
hy  »t  yarn  a»ppan  jre&pelte  b^tan  ne  mihte.  }>a  he  hi  befei:^ 
h»fbe.  pop  ^ipchime'Sef  qu&pce.  pune  Sicilie  fepxef.-  On 
t^am  te(>8an  2;^pe  }>»f  fe  paimibtd  ponn  on  Itabe.  he  pop  of 
Campania  )>am  lanbe.  oh  tSpeo  mila  to  Romebypi^.  "3  set  jxi^ 
ea  jepicabe  )»e  mon  2&imanef  h»t.  eallum  Romanum  to  {wo 
m»ftan  eje.  fpa  hit  mon  on  fmpa.  p»pneb-manna  ^ebaepum 
on^tan  mihte.  hu  hy  apyphtebe  ps^an  '^  a^^elpebe.  ]»  )^ 
ppmen  upnon  mib  ptanum  pi9  ]>epa  pealla.  -}  cp»bon  f  by)* 
buph  pepi^an  polbon.  jip  pa  p»pneb-men  ne  bopptan:-  Bsf 
on  mop^en  pannibal  pop  to  paepe  bypig.  ^  bqiopan  )>am  jeacc 
hip  pole  ^etpymebe.  )>e  mon  hs&t  llolbna:*  Sc  )»  coiiful«f 
nolban  hy  pdpe  ppa  eap^  ^e)>encean.  ppa  hi  fa  pipmen  «P 
popcpsdban.  f  hy  hi  bmnan  ]>a&pe  bypij  pepi^n  ne  b(^jt»». 
ac  hy  hi  butan  pam  ^eate  on^ean  panmbal  tpymebon*.*  ^ 
pa  hy  to^seb^e  polbon.  fo.  com  ppa  un^^emethc  pen.  f  beopa 
nan  ne  mihte  nanep  p»pnep  ^epealban.  "3  pop]iain  topop*^-' 
Da  pe  pen  ablon  hy  popan  ept  to^sebepe. ;]  ept  peqi^o^^ 
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that  he  might  give  battle  to  Annibal,  and  he  was  there  Blain, 

and  eight  thousand  of  his  people.    After  that,  Sempronius 

Gracchus,  the  consul,  again  inarched  with  an  army  against  An- 

nihal,  and  was  put  to  flight,  and  of  his  army  a  great  slaughter 

was  made.  How  can  the  Bomans  now,  says  Orosius,  say  with 

truth,  that  they  had  better  times  then  than  they  now  have, 

when  they  had,  at  the  same  time,  undertaken  so  many  wars  ? 

One  was  in  Spain,  a  second  in  Macedonia,  a  third  in  Cappa- 

docia,  a  fourth  at  home  against  Annibal ;  and  they  were, 

moreover,  oftenest  defeated  and  disgraced.     But  it  was  very 

manifest  that  they  were  better  soldiers  then  than  they  now 

are ;  that  they,  nevertheless,  would  not  flinch  from  the  war ; 

(but  they  often  rested  on  a  little  and  hopeless  foundation),  so 

that  at  last  they  had  dominion  over  all  those,  whom  before 

they  had  had  for  their  neighbours. 


After  Eome  had  been  built  five  hundred  And  forty-three 
years,  the  consul,  Claudius  Marcellus,  proceeded  with  a  fleet 
to  Sicily,  and  acquired  Syracuse,  their  wealthiest  city,  al- 
though in  the  former  expedition  he  could  not  obtain  it, 
when  he  had  besieged  it,  by  reason  of  the  craft  of  Archi- 
medes, a  Sicilian  officer.    In  the  tenth  year  from  the  time 
that  Annibal  made  war  in  Italy,  he  ^oceeded  from  the  land 
of  Campania,  as  far  as  three  miles  of  ^EU)me,  and  encamped  by 
the  river  that  is  called  the  Anien,  to  the  great  terror  of  all 
the  Bomans ;   as  in  the  conduct  of  the  men  it  might  be 
understood  how  frightened  and  panic-stricken  they  were; 
when  the  women  ran  with  stones  to  the  walls,  and  said  that 
they  would  defend  the  city,  if  the  men  durst  not.     On  the 
following  morning,  Annibal  proceeded  to  the  city,  and  arrayed 
Lis  army  before  the  gate  that  is  called  the  Colline.     But  the 
consuls  would  not  think  themselves  so  dastardly  as  the 
women  had  before  charged  them  [with  being],  that  they 
durst  not  defend  themselves  within  the  city:   but  they 
arrayed  themselves  against  Annibal  without  the  gate.     But 
when  they  would  join  battle,  there  came  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing rain,  that  none  of  them  could  govern  any  weapon,  and 
they  therefore  separated.    When  the  rain  had  ceased,  they 
came  together  again,  and  again  there  was  another  such  nun, 

2s 
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fpylc  pen.  ^  hf  ept  cop opan ;  •  Da  on^eat  paimibal. ']  km 
fylp  f»be.  )ieh  j>e  he  pilmenbe  ps&pe  *]  penenbe  Eomana 
onpealbef .  f  bit  £06  ne  ^efn^obe '  •  Iief ec^atS  me  nu  Ronume. 
cp»t$  Opopuf.  hpe&nne '^  jepupbe  o^e  hpapa.  sep  )>ain  qupai- 
borne.  otS^e  je  o&t$e  (K$epe  8^  asmpmi  ^obum  im}it(ui  pe& 
abibban.  fpa  mon  plS^an  mibte.  piS'Saii  ]*e  cfiiYcenbom  ptef.  ] 
nu  ^}r  ma^on  mone^e  jobe  »t  upum  ha&Ienbiun  lupifct. 
j>onne  bim  )>eapp  bit$ ;  •  pic  p»f  ]»eab  fpi'Se  fpeotol.  ^  fe  ilci 
LpifC.  f e]>e  bi  ept  to  cpiftenbome  onpenbe.  ^  f e  hnn  ]H)ne  pai 
to  ^efcilbnefpe  onpenbe.  ])eb  bi  )>»p  pyptSe  nsepan.  to  ]K)n  f 
b^  pylpe. ')  eac  moni^e  c^pe  ^upb  by.  to  tSam  cpiptenbome  3 
to  ^am  potSan  jeleapan  become ;  • 

On  ]Kam  baj^m  ]7e  }»ip  ^epeaptS.  paepon  tpe^en  conjulaf 
oppla^en  on  Ippama.  ]>a  p»pon  jebpoiSop.  'j  psepon  be^en 
Scipian  batene.  by  pupbon  beppicene  ppam  paptepbale  Feni 
cyninje ;  •  On  )>8epe  tibe  Qumtup  Fuluiup  pe  conpul  ^ee^pi^ 
ealle  ]^a  ylbeptan  menn  ]>e  on  Jlampania  paepon.  ^  by  by  pylfe 
mib  attpe  acpealbon.  j  ealle  ]>a  ylbeptan  menn.  )»e  ps&pon  on 
£apu  )»8epe  bypij.  be  opplob.  pop]>on  ]>e  be  penbe  "^  bi  foVtm 
panmbale  on  pultnme  beon.  yeh.  ])e  j^a  penatup  bim  baepbe  ]» 
baebe  pa&pte  popboben  ;•  Da  Romane  jeabpebon  'p  }>a  conpila]; 
on  Ippanium  oppla^en  pupbon.  ]>a  ne  mibton  )ya  penatup  ns&ime 
conpid  unbep  bmi  pmban.  ])e  boppte  on  Ippanie  mib  pypbe 
jepapan.  buton  ]>aepa  conpula  o^pep  punu.  Scipio  peep  basen. 
pe  paep  cnibt ;  •  8e  pa&p  ^eopne  bibbenbe.  f  biim  mon  pulcum 
pealbe.  f  be  mopte  on  Ippame  pypbe  ^ela&ban.  3  be  f  ;pa&pelbe 
ppi])opt  pop  ]}am  ]>upbteab.  )>e  be  )K)bte  f  byp  p8&bep;3bif 
paebepan  ^eppaece.  )»eb  ])e  be  bit  paepte  pit$  penatup  bsele/ 
^c  Romane  paepon  psdf  pa&peltep  ppa  ^eopnpulle.  ]>eb  jiehy 
ppitSe  jebpocobe  pa&pon  on  beopa  lic^enban  peo  )»e  bi  ^enueitf 
ba&pbon.  pop  }>am  ^epinnum  pe  by  ]>a  ba&pbon  on  peopep  bealpi 
"p  by  eall  bim  jepealbon  'f  by  ^a  ba&pbon.  yam  p a&peite  co 
fukume.  buton  f  aalc  pipman  ba&pbe  ane  ynbpan  ^olbef . ) 
an  punb  peolppep.  ;j  aelc  pa&pneb-man  anne  bpin^.  ^3  ane 
boppan ; • 

Da  8cipio  ba&pbe  ^epapen  to  J^aepe  nipan  bypi^  La|:itaina.  )k 
mon  nu  Eopbopa  bast,  be  bepaet  GDa^onem.  panmbalep  bpoSojL 
3  popjran  ye  be  on  ya  bupb-leobe  on  un^eapepe  becom.  be  b 
on  Ijidan  pyppte  mib  bun^pe  on  jepealb  ^enybbe.  ^  bun  |c 
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and  they  again  separated.  Then  Annibal  was  sensible,  and 
to  himself  said,  though  he  was  desirous  of  and  hoping  for  the 
dominion  over  the  Romans,  that  God  did  not  permit  it.  Tell 
me  now,  Romans,  says  Orosius,  when  it  happened  or  where, 
before  Christianity,  that  either  ye  or  others  could  by  prayer 
obtain  rain  from  any  gods  as  men  afterwards  could,  after 
Christianity  was,  and  may  now  yet  many  blessings  of  oitt 
Saviour  Christ,  when  they  have  need.  For  it  was  very 
manifest,  that  the  same  Christ,  who  afterwards  converted 
them  to  Christianity,  sent  them  the  rain  as  a  protection,  al- 
though they  were  not  worthy  of  it,  in  order  that  they  them- 
selves, and  many  others  also,  through  them,  might  come  to 
Christianity  and  to  true  belief. 

In  the  days  that  this  happened  there  were  two  consuls 
slain  in  Spain,  they  were  brothers,  and  were  both  named 
Scipio.     Tney  were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  Asdrubal, 
the  Punic  king.     At  that  time,  the  consul,  Quintus  Fulvius, 
terrified  all  the  chief  men  that  were  in  Campania,  so  that 
they  killed  themselves  with  poison.     And  all  the  chief  men 
that  were  in  the  city  of  Capua  he  slew,  because  he  thought 
that  they  would  be  a  support  to  Annibal,  although  the  senate 
had  strongly  forbidden  nim  that  deed.     When  the  Eomans 
were  informed  that  the  consuls  were  slain  in  Spain,  the 
senate  could  not  among  themselves  find  any  consul  that  durst 
proceed  with  an  army  to  Spain,  except  the  son  of  one  of  the 
consuls,  who  was  named  Scipio,  who  was  a  youth.      He 
earnestly  entreated  that  they  would  grant  him  support,  that 
he  might  lead  an  army  to  Spain,  and  he  was  chiefly  desirous 
to  accomplish  this  expedition,  because  he  hoped  he  could 
avenge  his  father  and  his  uncle ;  although  he  strictly  con- 
cealed this  from  the  senate.     But  the  Romans  were  so  eager 
for  the  expedition,  although  they  were  greatly  broken  in 
their  treasure,  which  they  had  in  common,  in  consequence  of 
the   wars,  which  they  had   on   four  sides,  that  they  gave 
him  all  that  they  had,  in  aid  of  the  expedition,  excepting  that 
every  woman  retained  one  ounce  of  gold  and  one  pound  of 
silver,  and  every  man  one  ring  and  one  bulla. 

When  Scipio  had  marched  to  the  new  city  of  Carthage, 
which  is  now  called  Cordova,  he  besieged  Mago,  the  brother 
of  Annibal,  and  because  he  came  unawares  on  the  inhabitants, 
he  in  a  little  time  reduced  them  under  his  power  by  hunger, 

2  E  2 
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cynin^  yflji  on  banb  eobe.  '^  he  ealle  ]>a  o^pe  pime  ojrjioli 
pime  ^ebanb.  *]  )>one  cymn^  jebunbenne  to  Rome  j^enbe.  ] 
monije  mib  him  ]»»pa  ylbeftena  peotena>  Bmnan  ]wpe 
byjii^  p»f  micel  hcjenbe  peoh  punben.  pmi  hit  8cipio  to  Rome 
fenbe.  pim  he  hit  het  ]>am  polce  bs&lan  ;•  On  ]>8&pe  tibe  pop 
Leuinuf  f  e  conpil  op  GOsecebonia  on  Sicihe  mib  pciphepe. "] 
}y»p  ^eeobe  ^^jpi^entum  fs,  buph.  "^  S^penj  pannonan  heopa 
labteop.  pi^t$an  him  eoban  on  hanb  ^.  bup^a.  3  xxvi.  he  ^eeo^ 
mib  2;epeohte  ;•  On  ]>»pe  tibe  pannibal  opploh  lineup  Fuluiuf 
)>one  conpul  on  Itahum.  '^  eahta  M.  mib  him;-  iEptep  ]«m 
pannibal  peaht  pitS  GOapcellup  ]>one  conpul  $py  bajap.  )>y  popman 
b»^e  }>a  pole  peollan  on  a&^pe  healpe  ^elice.  "py  a&ptepan  ba&^e 
panmbal  h»pbe  pje.  })y  iSpibban  bs&je  haepbe  pe  conpil/ 
^pep  ]>am  Famup  GOaximup  pe  conpul  pop  mib  pciphepe  to 
Tapentan  )>»pe  bypi^.  ppa  pannibal  nypte. "]  ]>a  buph  on  mht 
abpsec.  ppa  ]>a  nyftan  ])e  ]>8&pinne  pa&pon. "}  pannibalef  labteop 
opploh.  I^ptolon.  "3  XXX.  m.  mib  him  ]•  Daep  on  ]>am  s&ftepan 
jeape  pannibal  bept»l  on  ODapcellup  Oaubiup  ])one  conpil. 
f  »p  he  on  pypbe  paet.  "3  hme  opploh. "]  hip  pole  mib  him  !•'  On 
j^am  ba^um  Scipio  ^epljrmbe  paftepbal  on  Ippanium.  pairni- 
balep  o^epne  bpotSop.  3  fa&p  polcep  him  eobe  on  hanb  hvmb- 
eahtati^  bup^a;.  Spa  latS  p»p  Pena  pole  8cipione.  ])a  he  hy 
jeplymeb  hs&pbe.  ppa-j>eh  J>e  he  by  pume  pi^  peo  jepealbe.  f  he 
^  peoptJ  nolbe  ajan  f  him  mon  pit$  pealbe.  ac  hit  otJpum  man- 
num  pealbe ; .  On  )>am  ilcan  jeape  beppae  ept  panmbal  tpejen 
eonpulap.  OOapcellup  j  Epippmup.  3  by  opploh*.  Da  Oaubiuf 
Nepo  anb  OOapcup  Limup  Salmatop  pa&pan  eonpulap.  paptepbaL 
pannibalep  bpo^op.  pop  mib  pypbe  op  Ippanium  on  Icaha. 
pannibale  to  pultume.  fa  jeahpebon  fa  eonpulap  ^p  ap  panm- 
bal. "j  him  on^ean  comon.  ppa  he  fa  muntap  opeppapen  hsepbe. 
3  faep  ha&pbon  lan^pum  ^epeoht.  sep  f »pa  polca  af ep  plu^c.  f 
ps&p  ppi^op  on  fam  jelan^.  f  paftepbal  ppa  late  pleah.  pop)K)D 
f  e  he  elpenbap  mib  him  hsepbe. ";}  Romane  haspbon  pi^e ; .  ^ 
peapt$  paptepbal  opplajen.  3  Liu.  M.  hepep.  ^  v.  m.  jepanX*^!' 
Da  heton  fa  conjiilap  paptepbale  f  heapob  op-aceoppm. "] 
apeoppan  hit  bepopan  panmbalep  pie-ptope  * .  Da  pannibale 
cutf  p»p  f  hip  bpotSop  opplejen  ps&p.  3  f  a&p  polcep  ppa  pela  nub 
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80  that  the  king  himself  surrendered,  and  of  all  the  others 
some  he  slew,  some  bound,  and  sent  the  king  bound  to  Eome, 
and  with  him  many  of  the  chief  senators.    Within  the  city  a 
great  treasure  was  found:  some  of  it  Scipio  sent  to  Some, 
some  he  ordered  to  be  divided  among  his  people.    At  that 
time  the  consul  Lsevinus  proceeded  with  a  fleet  from  Mace- 
donia to  Sicily,  and  there  took  the  city  of  Agrigentum,  and 
captured  Hanno,  their  leader.    Afterwards  forty  towns  sur- 
rendered to  him,  and  twenty-six  he  gained  by  warfare.  At  that 
time  Annibal  slew  the  consul  Cneus  Fulvius  in  Italv,  and 
eight  thousand  with  him.  After  that  Annibal  fought  against 
Ji&rcellus,  the  consul,  for  three  days :  on  the  first  day,  the 
people  fell  alike  on  eii^er  side ;  on  the  second  day,  Annibal 
had  the  victory ;  on  the  third  day,  the  consul  had.     After 
that,  the  consul,  Fabius  Maximus,  proceeded  vdth  a  fleet  to 
the  city  of  Tarentum,  unknown  to  Annibal,  and  captured  the 
city  by  night,  so  that  they  knew  it  not  who  were  therein ; 
imd  slew  Carthalo,  Annibal's  general,  and  thirty  thousand 
with  him.  In  the  year  after  this,  Annibal  stole  on  the  consul, 
Cla-udius  Marcellus,  where  he  sat  with  his  army,  and  slew  him 
and  his  people  with  him.     In  those  days  Scipio  put  to  flight 
Asdrubal  in  Spain,  the  other  brother  of  Annibal,  and  of  that 
people  there  surrendered  to  him  eighty  towns.     So  hateftd 
were  the  Punic  people  to  Scipio,  that,  when  he  had  defeated 
them,  although  he  sold  some  for  money,  he  would  not  possess 
the  value  that  had  been  given  him  for  them,  but  gave  it  to 
other  persons.   In  the  same  year,  Annibal  again  circumvented 
two  consuls,  Marcellus  and  Crispinus,  and  slew  them.   When 
Claudius  Nero  and  Marcus  Livius  Salinator  were  consuls, 
Asdrubal,  Annibal's  brother,  marched  with  an  army  from 
Spain  to  Italy,  to  the  aid  of  Annibal.   Then  the  consuls  were 
apprized  of  that  before  Annibal,  and  came  against  him  when 
he  had  crossed  the  mountains,  and  there  they  had  a  long 
battle  ere  either  of  the  armies  fled.    It  was  chiefly  in  conse- 
quence of  his  having  elephants  with  him  that  Asdrubal  was 
BO  slow  to  flee ;  and  the  Eomans  had  the  victory.   There  was 
Asdrubal  slain,  and  fifty-three  thousand  of  his  army,  and  five 
thousand  captiired.  The  consuls  then  commanded  Asdrubal's 
head  to  be  cut  off  and  cast  before  Annibal's  camp.     When 
it  was  known  to  Annibal  that  his  brother  was  slain,  and  so 
many  of  the  people  with  him,  then  he  first  felt  fear  of  the 
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him.  ]Mt  peapl$  him  a&jiejt;  eje  ppam  Romanum.  ;]  ^pepoft 
Bpuri  f  lanb  ^ .     Da  hxiffoe  pamiibal ;)  Romane  an  ^eqi  fcil- 
nejje  him  betpeonum.  fop)K>n  )»e  )»  pic  bum  on  pepep-able. 
mib  mi^anete  fpulton;.      On  Jraepe  ftikiefpe  8cipio  jeeobe 
ealle  Ifpanie.  3  p^^an  com  co  Rome.  3  Romanum  to  psBbe 
jelsepbe.  f  hy  mib  fcipum  ]pj%e  on  panmbalef  hmb*.     61 
fenbon  Romane  hme.  '^  he  pxy  paepelcef  conpil  p»pe.  3  pAl6e 
]>»f  ]ie  he  on  Pene  com.  hmi  com  on^ean  panno  fe  cynin]; 
unpfl&phce.  "3  )>»p  peapt^  (^la^en;*     On  )»»pe  nbe  pannibid 
peahc  PI'S  8emppomuf  )>one  conpil  on  Icaiiam.  "3  hme  bebpif 
into  Romebypi^ ;  -     iEjrep  }>am  popan  Pene  onjean  Scipicm 
mib  eallum  heopa  piltume.  "^  pic-irope  namon  on  tpam  fto- 
pum.  neah  )raepe  bypi;  ]>e  mon  Utica  het.  on  o^pe  paepan 
Pene.  on  o^pe  Nume^e.  fe  him  on  pultume  psepon. ;)  ^e]»oht 
haepbon  f  hy  )^sep  pceolban  pmtep-f  elt  habban ; .      !Rc  pbtkua 
8eipio  ^eahfobe  f  j^a  popepeapbap  p»pon  peop  yaxa  paepteime 
^epette.  j  eac  f  )»»p  nane  oSpe  neap  peepan.  he  ]>a  by^elbce 
^elaebbe  hip  pypbe  bmih  ]>am  peapbum.  3  peapa  menn  to  oiSpiuB 
J^aepa  pseptenna  onpenbe.  to  ]>on  f  hy  hip  a&nne  enbe  onbaepn- 
bon.  ^  p'SiSan  maept  ealle  fe  ]>s&p  binnan  pa&pan.  pa&pon  pii$  ^f 
pypep  peapb.  to  }K>n  -p  h^  hit  acpencan  ]>ohton ;.    pe  ]>&  Scipio. 
^emon^  ]>am.  hy  m»pt  ealle  opploh ;.    Da  f  }»a  ot$pe  onpunbon. 
pe  on  )>am  ot^pum  pa&ptenna  paepon.  Hi  p»pan  plocmselum  J^ifoep- 
peapb  )>am  ot^pum  to  pultume.  3  hy  Scipio  p»f  ealle  )»a  nik 
pleanbe  ppa  hi  ]>onne  comon  ot$  bsa^.  "3  pi^an  he  floh  opep 
ealne  ]>one  b»^  pleonbe.  *;]  heopa  tpe^en  cynin jap .  plaptepbal "] 
8ipax.  o'Splu^on  to  Captama  ]7»pe  bypi^.  ^  ^jab^eban  )M»ie 
pultum  fe  hi  ])a  hsepbon.  "3  on^ean  8cipian  comon.  '^  ept  pqi- 
bon  ^eplymeb  into  Eaptama ; .    8ume  oSplu^cm  to  Ep^:»n  jmm 
i^anbe.  *]  him  Scipio  penbe  pciphepe  »ptep.   f  mon  pome 
opploh  pmie   ^epenj.  *]  8ipax  peaptS   jepan^en.   heopa  (^ 
cynm^. ;)  pitStSan  p»p  to  Rome  on  piacentan  penbeb  > 

On  f  am  ^epeohtum  ps&pon  Pene  ppa  pophynbe.  f  h^  lot 
pS'San  hy  pit$  Romane  to  nahte  ne  bemaeton.  3  penbon  od 
Italie  »ptep  panmbale.  3  baeban  f  he  him  to  pultuBtf 
come.  "3  he  him  pepenbe  ^a&pe  bene  ^ety^abe.  pop]K)n  )c 
he  pceolbe  Icaliam  poplaetan.  on  )»am  JypeoteoiSan  S^ape.  ^ 
he  a&p  on  com.  3  he  ealle  opploh  fe  op  )»am  lanbum  H 
menn  pa&pon.  3  mib  him  opep  p8&  nolban;.  Da  he  ham- 
peapb  pejlebe.  ]>a  het  he  anne  mann  ptijan  on  )»one  msejt. 
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Bomans,  and  marched  into  tlie  land  of  the  Bruttii.  There- 
upon Annibal  and  the  Somans  had  a  year  of  stilhiesB  between 
them,  because  of  both  armies  vast  numbers  died  of  fever. 
During  that  stillness,  Scipio  conquered  all  Spain,  and  after- 
wards came  to  Borne,  and  counselled  the  Eomans  to  proceed 
with  ships  to  Annibal' s  land.  Thereupon  the  Somans  sent 
him,  that  he  might  be  the  commander  of  the  expedition ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  came  to  Carthage,  Hanno,  the  king,  came 
against  him  unawares,  and  was  there  slain.  At  that  time 
Annibal  fought  against  the  consul  Sempronius  in  Italy,  and 
drove  him  into  Eome.  After  that  the  Carthaginians  pro- 
ceeded against  Scipio  with  all  their  force,  and  pitched  a  camp 
in  two  places,  near  the  city  that  is  called  Utica ;  in  the  one 
were  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  other  the  Numidians,  who 
were  in  aid  of  them,  and  had  thought  they  should  there  have 
winter-quarters.  But  when  Scipio  learned  that  the  foremost 
watches  were  stationed  far  &om  the  fortress,  and  also  that 
there  were  no  others  nearer,  he  secretly  led  his  army  be* 
tween  the  watches,  and  sent  a  few  men  to  one  of  their  fast- 
nesses, that  they  might  set  one  end  of  it  on  fire,  that  then 
most  of  all  those  that  were  within  would  run  towards  the  fire, 
for  the  purpose  of  quenching  it.  He  then,  Scipio,  in  the  mean 
while,  slew  almost  all  of  them.  When  the  others,  who  were 
in  the  other  fastness,  discovered  that,  they  went  thitherward 
in  fiocks,  to  aid  the  others ;  and  Scipio  was  all  that  night 
slaying  them  as  they  came,  until  day;  and  afterwards  he 
slew  those  fleeing  through  the  whole  day;  and  their  two 
kings,  Asdrubal  and  Syphax,  fled  to  the  city  of  Carthage,  and 
gathered  the  force  that  they  had  there,  and  came  against 
Scipio,  and  were  again  driven  into  Carthage.  Some  fled  to 
the  isle  of  Cirta,  and  Scipio  sent  a  fleet  after  them,  so  that 
some  were  slain,  some  taken ;  and  Syphax  was  taken,  one  of 
their  kings,  and  was  afterwards  sent  in  chainrf  to  Borne, 

In  these  wars,  the  Carthaginians  were  so  reduced,  that  they 
afterwards  esteemed  themselves  as  naught  against  theBomans, 
and  sent  to  Italy  for  Annibal,  and  prayed  that  he  would  come 
to  their  aid,  and  he  granted  their  prayer  weeping,  because  he 
must  abandon  Italy,  in  the  thirteenth  year  afber  he  had  first 
come  thither ;  and  he  slew  all  his  men  that  were  of  those 
countries,  who  would  not  [cross]  the  sea  with  him.  When  he 
sailed  homewards,  he  commanded  a  mail  to  ascend  the  mast 
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"3  locian  hpse^ep  he  ^  lanb  jecneope  -f  hi  topeapb  pa&pon.  fafaebe 
^e  him.  -p  he  jefape  ane  tobpocene  bypjenne.  fpylce  heopa 
)>eap  p»f  f  mon  picum  mannum  bufan  eop'San  op  jtanum 
pophte ' .  Da  ps&f  panmbale.  »p:ep  heopa  hs&J^enif cum  ^eimnan. 
f  anbpypbe  fpitJe  lat$.  "^  him  un])anc  f a&be  ))a&f  anbpypbej*.  3  ealne 
pone  hepe  he  het  mib  ]>am  fcipum  ])anon  penban  j^e  he  ^e])ohi; 
hsep be.  -]  up  comon  »t  Leptan  ])am  tune.  3  hp»bhce  pop  to 
Captaiiia.  j  bibbenbe  pa&p  f  he  mopte  pit$  Scipion  pppecan. '] 
pilmenbe  psep  f  he  ppi'5  becpeox  ]>am  polcum  pinban  pceolbe;. 
Sc  hy  heopa  pinbop-pppa&ce  })e  hy  betpeox  fam  pocum  tojae- 
bepe-peapb  jepppa&con.  [;)]  co  unpibbe  bpohton.  "]  hy  to 
2;epeohte  jypebon.  '^  patSe  faep  fe  hi  coja&bepe  comon.  panni- 
balep  pole  peaptS  jeplymeb.  "^  xx.  M.  opplajen.  •]  v.  hunb  ] 
eahtatn^  elpenba.  "^  pannibal  ot$pleah  peopepa  pum  to  2^pft- 
metum  ])am  ps&ptenne ;  •  Da  penbon  ]>a  buph-leobe  op  Eapcaina 
septep  panmbale.  "3  cpaebon  f  him  pelept  psepe.  ^  hy  ppitief  co 
Romanum  pilnabe  *  •  Da]>a  Iiaiup  Eopneliup  3  Lentulup  Pub- 
liup^  p»pon  conpulap.  peaptS  I^ptainum  ppitS  alypeb  p)^am 
8cipion.  mib  ]>»pa  Senatupep  pillan.  on  ^  ^epab.  f  Jwt  Qlanb 
8icilia  3  Sapbmia  hipbon  to  Romanum.  "j  "p  hy  him  sbIcc  jeape 
jepealbe  ppa  pela  talentana  peolppep.  ppa  hy  him  ponne  alypbe. 
;)  8cipio  het  v.  hunb  heopa  pcipa  up-ateon  "]  popbaepnan.  "J 
pi'8t$an  to  Rome  hampeapb  pop ; .  Da  him  mon  pone  tpmmphan 
on^ean  bpohte.  pa  eobe  pa&pmib  Teppentiup  pe  ms&pa  tap- 
taina  fceop.  "]  b»p  ha&tt  on  hip  heapbe.  poppon  Romane 
hsBpbon  pa  niphce  jepett.  f  pa  pe  hsett  bepan  mopton.  ponne 
hy  ppylc  pole  opeppunnen  ha&pbon.  f  pa  mopton  se^^ep  habban. 
je  peoph  5e  ppeobom ;. 


XI. 

iEptep  pam  pe  Romebupih  ^etimbpeb  pa&p  v.  hunb  pmtpum 
^  L.  p»p  jeenbab  f  a&ptepe  Punica  jepinn  ■]  Romana.  ^  lu 
bpeo^enbe  pa&pan  xiiii.  pintep.  ac  Romane  pa^e  paef  otef 
on^unnon  pitJ  GD»cebonie;-  Da  hlutan  pa  conpulap.  hpyk 
heopa  f  ^epinn  a&pept  unbeppon  pceolbe;*  Da  ^ehleat  hii 
Quintiuf    Flamimup.    "3    on   pam   ^epmne   moneja    jepeohJ 
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and  look  whether  he  knew  the  land  towards  which  they  were 
going.    Then  he  said  to  him  that  he  saw  a  ruined  sepulchre, 
such  as  it  was  their  custom  to  make  ahove  the  earth  of  stones 
for  rich  men.    Thereupon  was  to  Annibal,  according  to  their 
heathen  custom,  that  answer  extremely  distasteful,  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  dissatisfaction  at  the  answer,  and  he  commanded 
all  the  army  with  the  ships  to  turn  from  the  place  to  which 
he  had  resolved  [to  go],  and  arrived  at  the  town  of  Leptis, 
and  speedily  proceeded  to  Carthage,  and  pra3red  that  he 
might  speak  with  Scipio,  and  desired  that  he  might  settle  a 
peace  between  the  [two]  nations :  but  their  private  confer- 
ence, which  they  had  with  each  other,  they  brought  to  a 
hostile  termination,  and  prepared  themselves  for  battle ;  and 
soon  after  they  had  come  together,  Annibal's  army  was  put 
to  flight  and  twenty  thousand  slain,  and  five  hundred  and 
eighty  elephants ;  and  Annibal  with  three  others  fled  to  the 
fortress  of  Adrumetum.    Thereupon  the  inhabitants  of  Car- 
thage sent  for  Annibal,  and  said  that  it  would  be  best  for  them 
to  desire  peace  of  the  Eomans.    When  Caius  Cornelius  and 
Publius  Lentulus  were  consuls,  peace  was  granted  to  the 
Carthaginians  by  Scipio,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  on 
condition  that  the  islands  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  should  belong 
to  the  Bomans,  and  that  they  should  pay  them  every  year  as 
many  talents  of  silver  as  they  then  conceded  to  them ;  and 
Scipio  ordered  five  hundred  of  their  ships  to  be  drawn  up 
and  burnt,  and  then  proceeded  homeward  to  Eome.    Then 
they  brought  the  triumph  to  meet  him,  when  therewith  went 
Terentius,  the  great  Carthaginian  poet,  and  bare  a  hat  on  his 
head ;  because  the  Bomans  had  newly  decreed,  that  those  who 
might  bear  a  hat,  when  they  had  overcome  such  people,  might 
have  both  life  and  freedom. 


XI. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  five  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
the  second  war  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Bomans  was  ended, 
that  they  had  been  carrying  on  for  fourteen  years ;  but  the 
IBomans,  immediately  after,  began  another  against  the  Ma- 
cedonians. Then  the  consuls  drew  lots,  which  of  them 
ebould  first  undertake  that  war.  The  lot  then  fell  on  Quinc- 
tius  Flamininus,  who  in  that  war  fought  many  battles,  and 
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tepliteah.  3  opcoft  yt^e  hmjbe.  o^  Pbilippuf  beojia  c^nm; 
ffutfef  bflsb.  *;}  hic  him  Romane  alyjrbon.  "3  p95aii  he  pop  oa 
Laec^monie.  "j  Qtuntiuf  Maminiuf  "^eaybbe  bejen  )ia  ey- 
nin^af .  ^  by  feetbon  heopa  pina  to  pflum.  Phihppaf  OD»oe- 
bonia  cyninj  f^be  Demetpiuf  hif  funu.   ^   L»cebemonn 
cynin^  f ealbe  Tfpmeman  hif  fonu. ;}  ealle  )w  Romanifcan  merm 
y^  pannibal  on  Epece  %ejealb  hsepbe.  him  bebeab  f e  confd.  f 
by  eall  heopa  heapob  bef  ceapon.  to  tacne  f  he  by  op  ))eopboine 
abybe;.      On  t$8epe  tibe  Inpibpej*  3  Eenomanni  fa  pole,  hy 
to^sebepe  h^  ^efomnoban.   pop  2&nilcopef  lape.   panmbakf 
bpeSep.  fone  he  »p  on  Italinm  him  besepcan  poplet.  3  pt^Sao 
popan  on  Placentne  "3  on  Epemon«  )>a  lanb.  ■]  hy  mib-ealle 
i^^^on ; .     Da  penbon  Romane  )»ibep  Oaubiuf  FuLuiu)^  ycm 
conpul.  3  he  by  \meaj$e  opapfann ; .      iEptep  ]>aiii  FLaminiuf  fe 
conpul  ^epeaht  pi"B  Phihppuf.  GDacebonia  cymn^.  "]  pit5  Thpaa. 
•3  yiH  Ihpice.  3  )«6  moneja  ot$pe  t$eoba  on  annm  jepeohce.  J 
hy  ealle  ^qijinbe.  ]>»p  psep  O0»cebonia  ehta  H.  opfla^^n*  ] 
VI.  M.  jepanjen!'     iEpcep  fam  8empponiuf  fe  conful  peap^ 
oppla^en  on  Ippania  mib  ealpe  hip  pypbe;.      On  fape  tain 
GOapcellup  pe  conpul  peapS  ^eplymeb  on  G:pupia  Jwun  lanbe. )« 
com  Pupmp  otSep  conpul  him  to  pulcume.  3  pje  hapbe. ")  hy 
pi)>])an  f  lanb  eaQ  apeptan ;  •      Da])a  Luciup  Ualepiup  3  Flaccof 
QDapcup^  p»pon  conpulap.  )»  onj^  Snciochup  8ipia  cymnj 
}nnnan  fi^  Romanum.  3  op  ^pa  on  €upope  mib  pypbe  %^ph' 
On  )»sepe  tibe  bebubon  Romane  f  mon  pannibal  Captain* 
cyninj  jepenje.  ■]  hme  pit$t$an  t?o  Rome  bpohce;-     Da  hef 
jehyjibe.  fa  pleah  he  Co  Sntiodiupe.  Sipia  cyninje.  )w^  lie  ob 
tpeo^nblican  onbibe  paep.  hpssf^  he  pi9  Romanum  pino>B 
boppce.  ppa  he  onpmnen  h8&pbe>     Sc  hine  pannibal  arp(»- 
-p  he  -p  3e)nnn  lenj  onjan;-       Da  penbon  Romane  8cipH» 
Apppicanup  heopa   a&penbpacan  to  Sntiochupe.   fa  hec  he 
pannibal.  f  he  pit$  fa  s&penbpacan  ppps&ce.  3  him  jeanbpypbe;- 
Da  hy  nanpe  pibbe  ne  ^epeap^.  fa  com  septep  fam  Scipio  p 
conpul  mib  Elappione.  ot$pimi  conpule.  ■]  Sntiochupep  polcef 
opploh  3d.  M.  f 8&P  on  fam  aeptepan  ^eape  jepeaht  8cipio  j«* 
pannibal  ute  on  pa&.  3  pje  h»pbe ; .     Da  Shciochup  f  jehypbe- 
fa  bseb  he  Scipion  ppitJep.  3  him  hip  punu  ham  onpenbe.  pe  f*f 
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oftenest  had  the  Tictoiy,  until  Philip,  their  Ismg,  sued  for 

peace,  and  the  Somans  granted  it  to  him ;  and  he  after  went 

to  Lacedaemonia,  and  Quinctius  Flamininus  compelled  hoth 

kings  to  give  their  sons  as  hostages.     Philip,  the  Macedonian. 

kiQg,  gave  his  son  Demetrius,  and  the  LacedaBmonian  king 

gaTe  his  son  Armenes.    And  of  all  the  Eoman  men  that 

Annibal  had  sold  into  Greece,  the  consul  commanded  their 

heads  to  be  shaved,  in  token  that  he  released  them  from 

slavery.    At  that  time  the  nations  of  the  Insubres  and  Ce- 

nomani  assembled  together,  at  the  instigation  of  Amilcar,  the 

brother  of  Annibal,  whom  he  had  before  left  behind  him 

in  Italy,  and  they  afterwards  proceeded  against  the  lands 

of  Placentia  and  Cremona,   and  totally  laid  them  waste. 

Thereupon  the  Eomans  sent  thither  the  consul  Claudius 

Eulvius,  and  he  with  difficulty  overcame  them.     After  that 

the  consul  Elamininus  fought  against  Philip,  the  king  of 

Macedon,  against  the  Thracians,  and  against  the  Illyrians, 

and  against  many  other  nations,  in  one  battle,  and  put  them 

all  to  flight.    There  were  of  the  Macedonians  eight  thousand 

slain,  and  six  thousand  taken.     After  that  the  consul  Sem- 

pronius  was  slain  in  Spain  with  all  his  army.     At  that  time 

the  consul  MarceUus  was  routed  in  the  land  of  Etruria, 

when  Eurius,  the  other  consul,  came  to  his  aid  and  had  vic> 

tory,  and  they  afterwards  laid  waste  all  that  land.     When 

Lucius  Valerius  and  Marcus  Elaccus  were  consuls,  Antiochus, 

the  Syri£Hi  king,  began  to  war  against  the  Eomans,  and  came 

&om  Asia  into  Europe  with  an  army.    At  that  time,  the 

Eomans  commanded  that  Annibal,  the  Carthaginian  king, 

should  be  seized  and  afterwards  brought  to  Itome.     When 

he  heard  that,  he  fled  to  Antiochus,  the  Syrian  king,  where 

he  was  in  a  state  of  doubt,  whether  he  durst  war  against  the 

Somans  as  he  had  begun.    But  Annibal  induced  him  that 

he  carried  on  the  war  longer.     Thereupon  the  Eomans  sent 

Scipio  Africanus,  as  their  ambassador,  to  Antiochus,  when 

he  commanded  Annibal  to  speak  with  the  ambassadors,  and 

answer  them.     When  they  obtained  no  peace,  the  consul 

Scipio  came  afber  that  with  Glabrio,  another  consul,  and  of 

tihe  people  of  Antiochus  slew  forty  thousand.     In  the  fol* 

lowing  year,  Scipio  fought  against  Annibal  out  at  sea,  and 

had  the  victory.     When  AjQtiochus  heard  that,  he  prayed 

Scipio  for  peace,  and  sent  his  son  home  to  him,  who  was  in 
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on  hif  pealbe.  fpa  he  nyjre  hu  he  him  Co  com.  butan  fpa  pime 
menn  f»ban.  f  he  fceolbe  beon  on  hep^^un^^e  jepansen.  (J88e 
on  peapbe ;  •  On  ]>»pe  pippan  Ifpanie  p oppeap^  6miliuf  [e 
conpil  mib  eollmn  hif  polce.  ppam  Luptaniam  ])9&pe  ]>eobe> 
On  ]>am  ba^m  poppeap^  Lucmp  Beuiup  pe  conpul.  mib  eaUum 
hip  polce.  ppam  Gcpupci  f am  leobum.  f  faep  nan  to  lape  ne 
peapfS  f  hiC  to  Rome  jebobabe ;  •  iEptep  J>am  Fuluiuf  fe 
conpul  pop  mib  pJTibe  on  Epece  to  Jam  beopjmn  )>e  mon 
Ohmphup  het.  )>a  pa&p  fa&p  polcep  pela  on  an  paepten  otJflojen. 
]>a  on  ]>am  ^epeohte.  ]>a  hi  f  psepten  bpecan  polban.  ps&f  fels 
Romana  mib  planum  oppcotob.  ^  mib  ptanum  optoppob. )« fe 
conpul  onjeat  f  hy  f  p»pten  abpecan  ne  mihton.  ^a  bebeab 
he  pumum  ])am  polce.  f  hy  ppam  ]>am  ps&ptenne  apopan. ;] )« 
o"8pe  he  het  'p  hy  pit$  ])9epa  ot^eppa  plu^an  )»onne  "f  jepeoht 
m»pt  p»pe.  f  hi  mib  ])am  aloccoban  ut  }>a  )>e  ])a&p  bmnan 
ps&pan ; .  On  fam  pleame.  )>a  fa  buphpape  ept  pi"8  f »f  pBlte- 
nep  plu^on.  heopa  peap6  oppla^en  xl.  M.  ^  ^  f e  f»p  to  lape 
pupbon  him  on  hanb  eoban ; .  On  f  am  ba^m  pop  OOapcuf  fe 
conpul  on  Lijop  f  lanb.  ^  jeplymeb  peaptS.  j  hip  polcep  oj^lajen 
nil.  M.  I  •  Da)>a  CDapcup  Haubiup  3  GDapcellup  Qumtup^  p»poD 
conpulap.  Philippup.  OOa&cebonia  cynmj.  opploh  Romana  aepenb- 
paean,  j  penbe  Demetpiup  hip  punu  to  f  am  penatum.  f  te  f 
yppe  jepette  pi^  hy.  "3  )>eh  )>e  he  ppa  jebybe.  J>a  he  ham  com. 
Phihppup  het  hip  otSepne  punu  f  he  hme  mib  afctpe  acpealbe. 
popfon  fe  he  teah  hine  f  he  hyp  unjepipna  pppa&ce  piC  ]»  rena^ 
tup ; .  On  }>8&pe  ilcan  tibe  pannibal  hip  a^num  pillan  hine 
pylpne  mib  attpe  acpealbe ; .  On  }»a&pe  tibe  oiSiepbe  Fulcan* 
f  i^anb  on  Sicihum.  f  na&p  jepepen  a&p  fa  * .  On  faepe  cibe 
Qmntup  Fuluiup  pe  conpul  ^epeaht  pitS  fa  pyppan  Ippanie. ) 
pje  ha&pbe;.  Dafa  Lepibup  OOutiup^  paep  conpul.  polbe  peo 
ptpenjepte  f eob  pinnan  on  Romane.  fe  mon  fa  het  Baptejm*. 
•3  nu  hy  mon  ha&t  punjepie.  hy  polban  cuman  Peppeupe  co 
pultume.  OOaecebonia  cyninje.  fa  ysdf  Donua  peo  ea  ppa  ppi^ 
opepppopen.  f  hy  jetpupebon  f  hy  opep  fam  ipe  f*P*" 
mihton.  ac  hy  msept  ealle  f  a&p  poppupbon ;  •  Daf  a  P.  Licinnir 
Epappup  ■]  liaiup  Eappup  pa&pon  conpulap.  fa  jepeaptS  f  00»ce- 
bonipce  jepinn.  f  mon  ea^e  maej  to  fam  ma&jtan  jepinnum 
^etellan.  popfam  fe  on  fam  ba^um  pa&pon  ealle  ItalieKo- 
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his  power,  as  be  knew  not  How  lie  came  to  him,  unless,  as 
some  men  said,  that  he  had  been  captured  wbilp  plundering, 
or  on  his  watch.     In  the  further  Spain,  JEmilius,  the  consid, 
perished  with  all  his  army  by  the  Lusitanian  nation.     In 
those  days,  the  consul,  Lucius  Bsebius,  perished  with  all  his 
army,  by  the  Etruscan  nations,  so  that  none  was  left  to  an- 
nounce it  at  Eome.    After  that,  the  consul  Eulvius  pro- 
ceeded with  an  army  to  G-reece,  to  the  mountains  that  are 
called  Olympus,  where  many  of  that  people  had  fled  to  a 
fastness.    Then,  in  the  fight,  when  they  would  capture  the 
fastness,  many  of  the  Bomans  were  shot  with  arrows  and 
struck  with  stones.   When  the  consul  was  sensible  that  they 
could  not  take  the  fastness,  he  commanded  some  of  the  army 
to  depart  from  the  fastness,  and  the  others  he  ordered  to  flee 
towards  the  others,  when  the  fight  was  hottest,  that  they 
might  thereby  entice  out  those  that  were  there  within.    In 
the  flight,  when  the  inhabitants  fled  back  towards  the  fast- 
ness, forty  thousand  of  them  were  slain,  and  those  that  were 
left  surrendered  to  him.     In  those  days,  the  consul  Marcius 
went  with  an  army  to  the  land  of  Liguria,  and  was  put  to 
flight,  and  four  thousand  of  his  ^m^  were  slain.     When 
Marcus  Claudius  and   Marcellus   Quintus  were   consuls, 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  slew  the  Eoman  ambassadors,  and 
sent  his  son,  Demetrius,  to  the  senate,  that  he  might  allay 
their  anger :  and,  although  he  did  so,  when  he  came  home 
Philip  commanded  his  other  son  to  kill  him  with  poison,  be- 
cause he  accused  him  of  speaking  disparagingly  of  him  before 
the  senate.    At  the  same  time,  Annibal  voluntarily  killed 
himself  by  poison.    At  that  same  time,  appeared  the  island 
of  Vulcan,  m  Sicily,  which  had  not  been  seen  before  then. 
At  that  time  the  consul,  Quintus  Eulvius,  fought  against 
the  further   Spaniards,  and  had  victory.     When  Lepidus 
Mucins  was  consul,  that  most  fierce  nation  called  the  Bas- 
temffi  (but^now  called  Hungarii)  resolved  to  make  war  on 
the  Eomans.    They  wished  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Perseus, 
the  Macedonian  king.    At  that  time  the  river  Danube  was 
so  greatly  frozen  over,  that  they  trusted  that  they  could  pass 
over  the  ice,  but  almost  all  of  them  there  perished.     When 
P.  Licinius  Grassus  and  Gains  Gassius  were  consuls,  the 
Macedonian  war  took  place,  which  may  well  be  numbered 
among  the  greatest  wars,  because  in  those  days  all  the  Italians 
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manum  on  pultume.  ^  eac  Fhtolomeuf  ^)pta  c^nm^.  3 
SSp^eatu)-  Cappabocia  cyninj.  ^  6umenif  Spa  cynm;.  ] 
OOapniffa  NumetJia  cynmj ; .  3&ib  Pepf euf e  QOaecebonia  cy- 
ninje.  him  p»pon  on  piltnme  ealle  Thpaci  3  Ibpice.  "^  jia^ 
Jwf  )>e  hy  tofomne  comon.  Romane  pupbon  ^ejdym^. ']  jurfJe 
]?aBf  «t  otSpum  ^epeohte  h^  jmpbon  eac  je^ymeb.  "3  aepceji 
]»am  ^epeohcum  Pepf enf  p»f  ealne  ]>one  jeap  Romane  fpilie 
fpencenbe.  *;]  p'&6an  he  pop  on  Uipice.  3  abps&c  Sulcanim 
heopa  buph.  peo  paep  Romanum  unbepj^eob.  ^3  mioel  ))8ef  maim- 
cynnep.  pum  aq^ealbe  pum  COe&cebonie  l»bb6 ;  •  jiiEpcep  ym 
jepeaht  Luciup  GmiLnp  pe  conpul  pitS  Peppeup  -^  kme  opejipoim. 
;]  liip  polcep  opploh  xx.  M.  "^  he  pylp  a&t  f  am  cyppe  oiJfleah. ;) 
paJSe  aeptep  )raim  jepanjen  peaplS.  -]  to  Rome  bpoht.  ;]  ^ 
opplajen.  ^  moneja  ^epeoht  ^epupbon  on  ]>ain  bapim  od 
mone^m  hmb^m.  '^  hit  nn  ip  to  lonjjrum  ealle  t^ofec^^anne/ 


XIL 

iEptep  }>ain  J>e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  p»p  vi.  'hunb  pintpan 
)mj>a  Luciup  Lucmrap.  3  Lucullup  Kula^  psepon  conpulap.  peapC 
Romanum  pe  ms&pta  e^e  ppam  Sceltipepum.  Ippania  pdce- 1 
nanne  mann  ns&pbon  ]w  ])ibep  mib  pypbe  boppte  jepapan. 
butan  8cipion  )>am  conpule.  pe  paep  esptep^am  psepefee  Sfflu- 
canup  haten.  popfon  pe  he  pa  otSpe  p^  pibep  pop  pa  nan 
Ot5ep  ne  boppte.  peh  pe  Romane  ha&pbe  jepopben  hpene  asp.  f 
he  on  Spam  papan  pceolbe.  ac  he  mone^a  ^epeoht  on  Ippannin 
on  mippenhcum  p^um  puphteah : .  On  pam  ba^um  Sepmof 
Iialua.  Scipion  ^epepa.  ^^epeaht  pitJ  Lnptamam.  Ippania  polce.^ 
jeplymeb  peaptJ^-  On  pam'ba^m  bebubon  Romana  jo&af 
pemi  penatum  '^  mon  thearpum  pophte  him  to  pl^an.  ac  be 
Scipio^  optpffibhce  him  abeab.  ^  hy  hit  ne  an^nnon. "]  eac 
pylp  p»be.  pa  he  ham  op  Ippamam  com.  ^  hit  peepe  pe  majta 
unpseb. ""]  pe  m»pta  jebpola ;  •  Py  pa  Romane  pop  hip  cibinje. 
'^  ^uph  hip  lape.  opephjTibon  ]>am  ^obum.  ^3  eall  ^  peoh  f  io 
]>aBpto  pamnob  haepbon.  pe  hy  pi^  pam  pylum.  "3  pi?$  piun  popce 
pyllan  polban.  hy  hit  pi^  ofJpum  t$in^m  pealban ;  •  Nu  ni»J 
pam  cpiptenan  ^epcomian.  pe  ppylc  beopol^lb  lupa5  '^  b^onjaS. 
pa  pe  pe}»e  cpipten  naep.    hit  ppa  ppi6e    poppeah.  -pepe  h« 


were  in  aid  of  the  Eomans,  and  also  Ftolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
and  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  and  Eumenes,  king  of 
Asia,  and  Massanissa,  king  of  Numidia.  And  of  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedon,  there  were  in  aid  all  the  Thraciaos  and 
Ulyrians.  And  soon  after  they  came  together,  the  Somans 
were  put  to  flight,  and  soon  after,  in  a  second  battle,  they 
were  also  put  to  flight;  and  affcer  those  battles,  Perseus 
greatly  harassed  the  Eomans  all  that  year,  and  afterwards 
marched  into  Illyria,  and  took  their  town  of  Sulcanum, 
which  was  subject  to  the  Bomans,  and  of  the  people  some  he 
slew,  some  led  into  Macedonia.  Aiter  that,  Lucius  .^Blmilius, 
the  consul,  fought  against  PerseuB  and  overcame  him,  and 
slew  twenty  thousand  of  his  army,  and  he  himself  on  that 
occasion  fled,  and  soon  afterwards  was  captured  and  brought 
to  fiome,  and  there  slain.  And  there  were  many  wars  in 
those  days  in  many  lands,  which  it  is  now  too  tedious  to 
relate. 


xn. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  six  hundred  years,  when  Lu- 
cius Licinius  and  Lucullus  Aulus  were  consuls,  the  Bomans 
were  in  the  greatest  fear  of  the  Celtiberians,  a  Spanish  peo- 
ple, and  had  no  man  who  durst  proceed  thither  with  an  army, 
except  the  consul  Scipio,  who  amrthat  expedition  wsb  called 
Afiicanus,  because  he  a  second  time  went  whither  no  other 
durst  [go]  ;  although  the  Bomans,  a  Httle  while  before,  had 
decreed  that  he  should  go  to  Asia ;  but  he.  fought  many 
battles  in  Spain  with  divers  victories.  Li  those  days,  Servius 
Galba,  a  companion  of  Scipio,  fought  against  the  Lusitanians, 
a  people  of  Spain,  and  was  defeated.  In  those  days,  the  Bo- 
man  gods  commanded  the  senate  to  build  them  a  theatre 
for  plays ;  but  Scipio  oftentimes  enjoined  them  not  to  un- 
dertake it,  and  also  himself  said,  when  he  came  from  Spain, 
that  it  would  be  the  greatest  imprudence  and  the  greatest 
error.  The  Bomans  then,  through  his  chiding  and  his  advice, 
contemned  the  gods ;  and  all  the  money  that  thev  had  thereto 
collected,  with  which  they  had  intended  to  pay  for  the  pillars 
and  for  the  work,  they  paid  for  other  things.  Now  may 
those  Christians  feel  shame,  who  love  and  cultivate  sucn 
idolatry;  when  he,  who  was  not  a  Christiany  so  greatly 
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j:^t$pian  fceolbe.  septep  heopa  ajniun  ^eprnan;*  iEfcep 
fain  Sepuiuf  lialua  pop  epc  on  Luptanie.  ^  ypXlS  jenamon  piU 
lijr.  J  hy  unbep  fam  ppi^e  bef pac ;  •  8eo  baeb  peaptS  popneah 
Romanum  to  fam  ma&pcan  heapme.  f  him  nan  pole  ne  ^etpu- 
pobe.  fe  him  imbepf eob  pa&p ;  • 


XIIL 

iEptep  )>am  ]>e  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  p»f  vi.  hmib  pintpum 
;j  11.  J)apa  Eenpopinup  GOapcup  "^  OOanhup  Lucmp^  pa&pon  con- 
fulap.  fa  jepeap^  f  ^pibbe  ^epinn  Romana  ^  Laptaina. ) 
jepeapiS  fa  penacup  him  becpeonmn.  jip  hy  mon  ^pibban  piie 
opeppunhe.  ^  mon  ealle  Eaptama  tofuppe.  "3  ept  penbon 
Scipian  f  ibep.  '}  he  hi  set  heopa  popman  jepeohte  ^eplymbe.  ] 
bebpap  into  Eaptaina ;  •  iEptep  f  am  hy  bs&ban  ppitSep  Romane. 
ac  hit  8cipio  nolbe  him  alypan  pi's  nanmn  o^pum  ^m^e.  buton 
hy  him  ealle  heopa  p»peno  a^eapon.  3  fa  buph  popleton. "]  f 
nan  ne  pe&te  hype  x.  milum  neah ;  •  ^ptep  f  am  f  e  ^  jebon 
psBp.  hjr  cp»bon  f  him  leopjie  psepe  f  hi  mib  f«pe  byjuj 
aBtja&bepe  poppupbon.  f onne  hi  mon  buton  him  topuppe.  ] 
him  ept  p»peno  pophton.  fa  f e  ipen  ha&pbon.  3  f a  fe  n»j:bon. 
hy  pophton  jnmie  op  peolppe.  pume  op  tpeopum.  "3  jepecton 
him  to  cyninjmn  tpejen  paptepbalap  \  •  Nu  ic  piUe.  cprf 
Opopiup.  pecjan  hulucu  heo  pa&p  hype  ymb^anj^ep  xxx.  mil» 
bpab.  ^  eall  heo  p»p  mib  p»  utan  be^an^en.  butan  ^pnn 
milum.  "j  pe  peall  paep  xx.  pota  "Sicce.  "j  3d.  ealna  heah.  3  ]>«p 
pa&p  bmnan  otJ.ep  laeppe  pa&pten.  on  f  am  pa&p  clipe.  j)  pa&p  tp^ 
mila  heah^ ;  •  P}^  f  a  Captaimenpep  a&t  f  am  cyppe  f  am  bnpli 
apepebon.  feh  fe  8cipio  asp  pela  fa&p  peallep  tobpocen  ha&pbe.] 
pitS^an  hampeapb  pop  ]  • 

Daf a  Eneo  Eopneliup  ^  Lentulup  Luciliup  pa&pon  conpulaf. 
fa  pop  8cipio  ^pibban  pitSe  on  Spppice.  to  f on  ^  he  fohte 
Eaptainan  topeoppan.  j  fa  he  fa&p  com.  he  pa&p  vi.  ba^af  ob 
fa  buph  peohtenbe.  66  fa  buphpape  ba&bon  f  hy  mopton  beon 
heopa  unbepfeopap.  fa  hy  bepepian  ne  mihton*-  Da  bes 
Scipio  ealle  fa  pipmenn.  f a&pa  pa&p  xxvi.  M.  3  fa  fa  pa&pneb- 
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despised  it,  who  sbould  have  furthered  it  aocording  to  their 
own  custom.  After  that,  Serrius  Gkdba  went  again  to  Lusi- 
tania,  and  made  peace  with  them,  and  during  that  peace  cir- 
cumvented them.  That  deed  was  almost  of  the  greatest 
harm  to  the  Eomans,  so  that  no  people  would  trust  them 
who  was  subject  to  them. 

XIII. 

After  Some  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  two  years, 
when  Censorinus  Marcus  and  Lucius  Manilius  were  consuls, 
there  happened  the  third  war  of  the  Eomans  and  Cartha- 
ginians :  and  the  senate  agreed  among  themselves,  that,  if 
they  overcame  them  a  thid  time,  they  would  destroy  all 
Carthage.  And  they  again  sent  Scipio  thither,  and  in  their 
first  battle  he  put  them  to  flight  and  drove  them  into  Car- 
thage. After  that,  they  sued  the  Somans  for  peace ;  but 
Scipio  would  not  grant  it  them  on  any  other  condition,  except 
they  would  all  give  up  their  weapons,  and  abandon  the  city, 
and  that  no  one  should  settle  nearer  than  ten  miles  to  it. 
After  that  was  done,  they  said  that  they  would  rather  perish 
together  with  the  city,  than  that  it  should  be  destroyed  with- 
out them ;  and  they  again  made  themselves  weapons,  those 
that  had  iron ;  and  those  that  had  not,  made  them,  some  of 
silver,  some  of  wood,  and  appointed  the  two  Asdrubals  for 
their  kings.  Now  I  will,  says  Orosius,  relate  how  in  circuit 
it  was  thirty  miles  about,  and  was  all  without  surrounded 
with  sea,  except  three  miles ;  and  the  wall  was  twenty  feet 
thick  and  forty  ells  high ;  and  within  there  was  another  less 
fastness,  on  the  sea-shore,  that  was  two  miles  high.  The 
Carthagioians  then,  at  that  time,  defended  the  city,  although 
Scipio  had  before  broken  down  much  of  the  wall,  and  after-* 
wards  returned  homewards. 

When  CneuB  ComeliuB  and  Lucius  Lentulus  were  consuls, 
Scipio  proceeded  a  thiM  time  to  A&ica,  because  he  intended 
to  destroy  Carthage ;  and  when  he  came  there  he  was  six 
days  fighting  against  the  city,  until  the  citizens  prayed  that 
they  might  be  their  thralls,  as  they  could  not  defend  them- 
selves* Thereupon  Scipio  commanded  all  the  women,  of 
whom  there  were  twenly-six  thousand,  and  then  the  men, 
the  number  of  whom  was  thirty  thousand  [to  go  out]  ;  and 

2r 
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menn  ]7»pa  p»f  xxx.  M.  ^  fe  cynmj  paftepbaL  hine  rylpie 
ac]>eal&e.  ^  hif  pip  mib  hype  cpam  pinum  hi  fylpe  ppbs&pnbe 
-pop  ]>8&f  cynm^ep  beat$e. '}  8cipio  het  ealle  ]>a  buph  topeoppan. 
'j  s&lcne  hiepe  ptan  tobeatan.  f  hy  to  nanum  pealle  pi5te  ne 
mihton.  ■]  peo  buph  mnepeapb  bapn  xvi.  ba^ap.  ymb  vu.  hunb 
pintpa  J>aep  f  e  heo  a&p  jetimbpeb  pa&p ;  •  Da  p»p  "p  %bbe 
jepinn  ^eenbob  Punica  '^  Romana.  on  ]>am  peop'5an  ^eape  ]n^ 
^e  hit  »p  onpinnen  p»p.  ]>eh  ]>e  Romane  ha&pbon  s&p  lan^pim 
^emot  ymbe  '^.  hps&^ep  him  ps&bhcpe  psepe.  ]>e  hi  ]»a  bupb 
mib-ealle  popbybon.  'p  hy  a  pt$9an  on  ]>a  healpe  ppitS  h»]:boD. 
))e  hy  hi  ptanban  popletan.  to  ]>on  f  him  ^epinn  eft  )k)iuui 
apoce.  popf  on  hj^  onbpeban.  jip  hi  hpilum  ne  punnon.  ^  hy  to 
pat$e  aplapebon  "^  aeap^abon  ;•  8pa^  f  eop  Romanum  nu  epc 
cu"S  peaptS.  pitS'San  pe  cpiptenbom  paep.  cpa&t$  Opopuf.  f  J* 
eoppa  ylbpena  hpetptan  poplupon.  eoppa  ^epinna.  ')  eopfu^ 
hpa&tpcipep.  pop]>on  ^e  pynbon  nu  utan  ps&tte  "^  mnan  hlaKD^ 
ac  eoppe  ylbpan  p»pon  utan  hl»ne  ^  mnan  psette.  ftpon^ef 
mobep  "^  p»ptep;-  Ic  nat  eac.  cpa&'S  he.  hu  nytt  icfahpile 
beo.  je  ic  }>ap  popb  pppece.  buton  f  ic  mm  jeppmc  amyppe!* 
pit  bi^  eac  jeopnhc.  f  mon  heapbhce  jnibe  ^one  hnefce]tan 
meahn-ptan.  a&ptep  )>am  f  he  tSence  ]>one  peleptan  hpetjtaii 
on  to  ^ep»canne ;  •  Spa  ]>onne  ip  me  nu  ppi^e  eappe^e  heopt 
mob  to  ahpettan.  nu  hit  natSop  nele  beon.  ne  pceapp  ne 
heapb;* 


BOOK  V. 

I. 

IE  pat.  cp»^  Opopup.  hps&t  pe  Romana  jilp  ppi^Jopt  ip.  popjKHi 
f e  hi  maneja  pole  opeppunnan.  3  mane^a  cynmjap  befopao 
heopa  tpiumphan  optp»bhce  bpipan.  f  pnbon  pa  jobcunban 
tiba.  fe  hy  ealne  pej  popejilpatS.  jehcopt  pam  fe  hi  nu  cpaebon. 
f  fa  tiba  him  anum  ^epealbe  p»pan.  "3  n»pan  eallum  polce.  ac 
f  a&p  hi  hit  ^eopne  on^itan  cutSan.  f  onne  psepon  hi  eaUum  }d- 
cum  ^ema&ne ;  •  dp  hi  f onne  cpe^atS.  -f  fa  tiba  jobe  paapon- 
popf on  hi  fa  ane  buph  peh^e  ^ebyban.  f onne  ma^on  hi  pihcc^ 
cpe^an.  f  fa  ps&pan  fa  un3ep8&hse)tan.  popf  on  f  e  "Suph  f»p* 
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the  king  Asdnibal,  killed  himself,  and  his  wife  with  her  two 
sons  burned  themselves,  because  of  the  king's  death ;  and 
Scipio  commanded  all  the  city  to  be  destroyed,  and  every 
hewn  stone  to  be  beaten  to  pieces,  that  they  might  not  after- 
wards [serve]  for  any  wall.  And  the  city  within  was  burning 
for  sixteen  days,  about  seven  hundred  years  from  the  time 
when  it  was  first  built.  Then  was  the  third  war  of  the  Car- 
thaginians and  Bomans  ended,  in  the  fourth  year  from  the 
time  when  it  was  first  begun ;  although  the  Bomans  had  pre- 
viously a  long  consultation,  as  to  whether  it  were  more  advi- 
sable totally  to  destroy  the  ci^,  that  they  might  ever  after 
have  peace  on  that  side,  or  they  should  leave  it  standing, 
that  war  might  afterwards  be  raised  up  from  thence ;  because 
they  dreaded,  if  they  had  not  sometimes  war,  that  they  would 
too  quickly  become  slothful  and  spiritless.  So  that  it  is  now 
manifest  to  you,  Bomans,  that  since  Christianity  was,  says 
Orosius,  that  ye  have  lost  the  whetstone  of  your  forefathers, 
of  your  wars  and  your  energy ;  because  ye  are  now  fat  with- 
out and  lean  within ;  but  your  fore&thers  were  lean  without 
and  fat  within,  of  strong  and  firm  mind.  I  also  know  not, 
says  he,  how  useful  I  may  be  while  I  am  speaking  these 
words,  or  whether  I  may  lose  my  labour.  It  is  also  de- 
sirable for  a  man  to  rub  hardly  the  softest  metal,  if  he 
intends  the  most  excellent  whetstone  to  work  upon  it.  So 
then  it  is  to  me  now  very  difficult  to  whet  their  mood,  now 
when  it  will  be  neither  sharp  nor  hard. 


BOOK  V. 

I. 

I  KKOW,  says  Orosius,  what  the  Boman  vaunt  chiefly  is ;  [it 
is]  because  they  have  overcome  many  nations  and  have  often- 
times driven  many  kings  before  their  triumphs.  Those  are  the 
blessed  times  that  they  are  always  boasting  of,  as  if  they  now 
said,  that  those  times  were  given  to  them  alone,  and  not  to 
all  people ;  but,  if  they  could  well  understand  it,  they  were 
common  to  all  nations.  But  if  they  say  that  those  times 
were  good,  because  they  made  one  city  prosperous,  then  more 
justly  may  they  say,  that  they  were  the  most  unhappy,  be- 
cause through  the  pride  of  that  one  city,  all  the  others  were 
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aape  bupge  jdenceo  pujibon  ealle  otSpe  to  paeblan  jebone  >  Li): 
hi  fonae  ya&f  ne  ^elypan.  acfian  ponae  Italia,  hypa  a^ene  laob- 
leobe.  bu  him  ]»  tiba  ^ehcoboa.  fs.  hi  man  floh  "j  hynbe.  "3  on 
o9pe  lanb  fealbe  iol  pmtpa  ";}  0.  pf  hi  ]K>mie  him  ne  ^elypm. 
acp^e  ^(Hme  I)*pame.  ]>e  "p  ylce  p»fian  ^eo^enbe  tpa  huiifc 
pintjia.  3  mani^e  o^pe  ^eoba.  ^  eac  ]?a  mane^^an  cynin^^af .  Im 
him  hcobe.  ]NHme  hi  man  on  ^eocon  "}  on  paoentan  bejx^iu 
heopa  tpiumphan  t^pon.  him  to  ^ilpe.  piS  Romane  peapb.  *] 
f^^an  on  capoepnmn  la^on.  66  ^  hi  beai5e  fpulton  * .  ^b 
hi  mani^e  c^n^af  ^efpenctan.  to  pon  '^  hi  eal  ^efefdbon  f  h 
'poane  h»f&on.  yi6  heopa  eapman  hpe '-  !Rc  fop^on  hit  if  nj 
uncu^  J  imjelyfebhc.  ):op]>on  ]>e  pe  fynb  on  tiam  ppit$e  ^e- 
bopene.  pehifA  unease  heopa  peoph^  mib  ^eoeapobon  * .  Dset 
ysdf  fytS^an  Ilpift  ^ebopen  p»f.  f  ye  paepon  op  8&lcon]»eopbome 
alypebe.  ^  op  »lcon  ^e.  p^  pe  him  puljan^an  pyllat$ ;. 


n. 

iEp:;ep  ]mm  ]>e  Romana  buph  ^etimbpeb  paef  vi.  hmib 
pmtpum  ■]  VI.  f  paBf  )^  ilcan  ^eape  pe  Eaptaina  topoppen  paef. 
»ptep  hype  hpype.  Imeo  Lopnehuf  "j  Lentuluf  Lucio*  to- 
puppon  Eopmthum.  ealpa  Lpeaca  heapob-buph>  On  hype 
bpyne  ^emultan  ealle  ]>a  anhcnepfa  to^sebepe.  pe  ]»a&p  buman 
ps&pan.  je  jylbene.  ^e  jylppene.  je  a&pene.  %e  cypqiene.  3  m 
pyttaf  bepmcon ; .  Erit  to-ba&^e  man  h»t  Eopinthipce  patu 
eaJle  pe  fa&pop  jepophte  pa&pan.  pop)>on  pe  hi  pint  jra&^epan  3 
byppan  ^onne  a&nije  ot5pe  % 

On  pdUD.  ba^um  ps&p  an  hypbe  on  pippanium  pe  paep  Uepiatup 
haten.  "3  paep  mycel  tJeopman.  -^  on  "Sa&pe  ptalunje  he  peapS 
peapepe. '}  on  pkm.  peaplace  he  him  ^^eah  to  mycelme  man- 
pultum.  "3  mani^e  tunap  opeph^^obe  >  iEptep  p9m.  hif  pepob 
peox  to  pon  ppitSe  f  he  mani^e  lanb  pophep^obe.  3  Romumm 
peapt$  micel  e^e  ppam  him.  "^  Uetihup  ]>one  conpul  on^^ean  hme 
mib  pypbe  penban.  3  he  Jwp  ^eplymeb  peap^.  "j  hip  polcep  jt 
ma&pta  ba&l  opplajen  * .  JEt  otJpum  cyppe  Jybep  yop.  Htfuuf 
Folnciup  pe  conpul.  rj  eac  ^eplymeb  peapt$ : .  Mz  "Spibban  cyppe 
]7ybep  pop  Oaubnip  pe  conpul.  ^  )K)hte  f  he  Romana  bypnop 
jebetan  pceolbe.  ac  he  hit  on]mm  pa&pdbeppy^pjeyhte.  "3  un- 
eai$e  pylp  ape;  com  [*   Mpxsr  pwax  Uepiatup  ^em^^te.  nub  tSpua 
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reduced  to  indigence.  But  if  they  do  not  beEeye  tbis,  let 
them  ask  the  Italians,  their  own  countrymen,  bow  they  Kked 
those  times,  when  they  were  slain,  and  oppressed,  and  sold 
into  other  lands  for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  P  But  if 
they  do  not  belieye  them,  let  them  ask  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  suffering  the  same  for  two  hundred  years,  and  many 
other  nations.  And  also  the  many  kings,  how  they  liked  it, 
when  in  yokes  and  in  chains  they  were  driven  in  pride  before 
their  triumphs  towards  Eome,  and  afterwards  lay  in  prisons 
imtil  they  perished  by  death?  And  many  kings  they 
afflicted,  that  they  might  give  them  all  that  they  had  for 
their  miserable  Hfe.  But  therefore  it  is  unknown  to  us  and 
incredible,  because  we  are  bom  in  that  peace  that  they  could 
hardly  buy  with  their  lives.  It  was  after  Christ  was  bom 
liat  we  were  redeemed  from  every  thraldom  and  from  every 
fear,  if  we  will  fulfil  his  precepts. 


II. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  six  years,  that 
was  in  the  same  year  in  which  Carthage  was  destroyed: 
after  its  fall,  Cneus  Cornelius  and  Lucius  Lentulus  destroyed 
Corinth,  the  chief  city  of  all  the  Greeks.  In  its  burning, 
all  the  statues  that  were  in  it,  were  melted  together,  of  gold, 
of  silver,  brazen,  or  of  copper,  and  sunk  into  pits.  Yet  to 
this  day  we  call  Corinthian  vessels  all  that  were  made 
thereof ;  for  they  are  fairer  and  dearer  than  any  others. 

In  those  days  there  was  a  shepherd  in  Spain,  who  was 
named  Yiriatnus,  and  was  a  great  thief,  and  in  his  stealing 
he  became  a  robber,  and  in  his  robberies  drew  to  him  a  large 
force  of  men,  and  plundered  many  towns.  After  that  his 
gang  increased  so  much  that  he  ravaged  many  lands,  and  the 
Bomans  were  in  great  dread  of  him,  and  sent  the  consul  Ve- 
tilius  against  him  with  an  army,  and  he  was  there  put  to 
flight,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his  people  slain.  At  the 
second  time,  Caius  Plautius  the  consul  proceeded  thither, 
and  was  also  put  to  flight.  At  the  third  time,  the  consul 
Claudius  proceeded  thither,  and  thought  that  he  would  re- 
pair the  Eroman  disgrace ;  but  he  in  that  expedition  rather 
increased  it,  and  escaped  himself  with  difficulty.    After  that 
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hunb  manna.  Romana  an  m.  on  anum  jniba.  ]>a&p  pa&p  Uepiatofef 
polce]*  hunb-feoponcij  opj-la^en.  "^  Romana  lu.  hunb.  3  ]»  0% 
jeplymebe  pipban ;  •  On  )>am  pleame  peaptS  an  Fepiatuf  l^<ai 
yam  otSpmn  to  lan^e  s&ftep-pyljenbe.  66  man  hi]*  hopf  unb^ 
him  oj^ceBt.  pa  polban  ]7a  ot$pe  ealle  hine  a&nne  opflean.  oiiiie 
^ebmban.  ])a  ploh  he  anef  mannef  hop]*,  mib  hip  ffeoipbe.  | 
him  panb  f  heapob  op.  ptS^an  ps&p  eallum  ]>am  o^pum  [pa 
mjrcel  e^e  ppam  him.  f  hi  hme  ^etan  ne  bopftan;.  JSfcep 
])am  Sppiup  riaubiuf  pe  conpul  ^epeahc  ft6  Irallie.  3  I'sp 
jeplymeb  peaptJ.  '^  pa8e  faep  ept  pypbe  jelaebbe  pitS  hi.  3  pjc 
haspbe.  3  heopa  opploh  vi.  M. ; .  Da  he  hampeapb  p»p.  fa  baeb 
he  f  man  bybe  bepopan  him  ]>one  tpiumphan.  ac  Romane  him 
untpeophce  hip  poppypnbon.  -^  hit  unbep  f  labebon.  popfon  fe 
he  »p  »t  ]>am  oSpum  cyppe  p^^  nsepbe  -..  ^ptep  ]>am  psf 
ppa  mycd  man-q^ealm  on  Rome,  f  ]>»p  nan  uten-cumen  msn 
cuman  ne  boppte.  3  mani^e  lanb  bmnan  ))sepe  bypij  psepon 
butan  »lcum  yppepeapbe ;.  pi  piton  J>eah  f  ^  ilce  ypel  ofep- 
eobe  butan  jeblote.  ppa  fa  mane^an  »p  bybon  )>e  hi  penbon  f 
hy  mib  heopa  beopoljylbum  jeptypeb  hs&pbon  • .  Butan  cpeon. 
jip  hi  J>a  blotan  mihtan.  hi  polban  pecjean  f  him  heopa  jobaf 
^ehulpan ; .  Sc  hit  p»p  Iiobep  jipu.  f  ealle  fa  la^on  f e  be  bOD 
pceolban.  ot5  hit  pylp  opepeobe ;.  JEptep  fam  Famup  pe  conpil 
pop  mib  pypbe  on^ean  Fepiatup.  '^  jeplymeb  peapt5 ; .  8e  conpil 
^ebybe  eallum  Romanum  fa  bypmephceptan  baebe.  fa  h« 
appeon  op  Scif f lum  j-yx  hunb  manna  to  him  hip  jefoptena. ) 
fa  hi  him  to  coman.  het  him  eallum  fa  hanba  op-aceopfan^.- 
iEptep  f am  pop  Pompeiup  pe  conpul  on  Numantmap.  Ifpa^"* 
f eobe.  "3  jeplymeb  peapt5 ; .  Ymbe  peopeptyne  jeap  fKf  f* 
Uepiatup  pi^  Romane  on^an.  he  peaptS  ppam  hip  a^enum  man* 
num  opplajen.  *]  ppa  opt  ppa  hme  Romane  mib  jepeohceje- 
pohton.  he  hi  pmle  ^eplymbe ; .  Daep  byban  feah  Romane  lytde 
tpeopf a.  f  him  fa  p»pan  la^e  3  unpyptSe  f e  heopa  hlafopb 
beppicon.  feah  f e  hi  him  leana  to  f s&pe  tibe  penban  *.  Ic  p^ 
eac  nybe  f  apa  mane^pa  ^epinna  jeppijian.  f  e  on  f  am  caF' 
lanbum  ^epupban.  hip  me  pceal  afpeotan  pop  Romana  i^'^ 
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Viriatlms,  with  three  hundred  men,  met  with  a  thousand 
Eomans  in  a  wood,  where  of  Viriathus*  people  seventy  were 
slain,  and  of  the  Eomans  three  hundred,  and  the  others  were 
put  to  flight.  In  the  flight  there  was  a  soldier  of  Yiriathus 
following  at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  others,  until  his 
horse  was  slain  under  him,  when  all  the  others  [Eomans] 
would  slay  or  bind  him,  a  single  man.  Thereupon  he  slew  a 
man's  horse  with  his  sword,  so  that  its  head  flew  off*,  where- 
upon the  others  were  in  such  great  fear  of  him  that  they 
durst  not  encounter  him.  After  that,  the  consul,  Appius 
Claudius,  fought  against  the  Gauls,  and  was  put  to  flight, 
and  soon  after  again  led  an  army  against  them,  and  had  the 
victory,  and  slew  six  thousand  of  them.  When  on  his  return 
home,  he  begged  that  the  triumph  might  be  brought  to  meet 
him ;  but  the  Eomans  positively  refused  it,  and  excused  it 
under  the  [plea]  that  he  previously,  on  the  other  occasion, 
had  not  the  victory.  After  that  there  was  so  great  a  pesti- 
lence at  Eome  that  no  stranger  durst  come  thither,  and  many 
lands  within  the  city  were  without  any  inheritor.  They 
knew,  however,  that  the  same  evil  would  pass  away  without 
sacrifice,  as  the  many  others  had  done,  that  they  imagined 
they  had  repressed  by  their  idolatries.  Without  doubt,  if 
they  could  then  have  sacrificed,  they  would  have  said  that 
their  gods  had  helped  them.  But  it  was  God's  grace  that 
they  all  lay  [sick]  who  should  have  done  it,  until  it  passed 
over  of  itself  After  that,  Fabius,  the  consul,  marched  with 
an  army  against  Viriathus,  and  was  put  to  flight.  The  con- 
sul did  a  most  disgraceful  deed  for  all  the  Eomans,  when  he 
enticed  to  him  from  Scythia  six  hundred  men  of  his  associates, 
and  when  they  came  to  him,  commanded  the  hands  of  them 
all  to  be  cut  off.  After  that  the  consul  Pompeius  proceeded 
against  the  Numantines,  a  nation  of  Spain,  and  was  put  to 
flight.  About  fourteen  years  from  the  time  when  Viriathus 
began  to  [make  war]  against  the  Eomans,  he  was  slain  by 
his  own  men ;  and  as  often  as  the  Eomans  had  sought  him 
with  battle,  he  always  put  them  to  flight.  There,  however,  the 
Eomans  showed  a  little  regard  to  faith,  and  that  those  were 
hateful  to  them  and  imworthy  who  betrayed  their  lord, 
although  they  at  that  time  expected  rewards.  I  shall  abo 
from  necessity  pass  in  silence  the  many  wars  which  took 
place  in  the  east  lands.    I  shiJl  grow  weary  of  these  Eoman 
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nam  \  -  On  )»»pe  tibe  GDitjubarif .  Fftptha  cynm^.  ^eeobe  Bobi- 
loniam.  "j  ealle  fA  lanb  fe  betpeox  )«in  tpem  ean  pspon. 
pinbnf e  "3  Ib«^7».  )m  psepon  »p  on  Romana  anpealbe. "]  pt^ 
he  jebps&bbe  bif  pice  eaft  oS  Inbea  ^ema&po.  "3  Demetpraf. 
Sfia  cynm^  hine  tjnpa  mib  pypbe  ^efohte  *.  iEt  o^umc^pe 
he  peaptS  ^^eplynieb.  set  o5pum  jepan^en  * .  pe  psef  on  Ronuma 
anpealbe.  ]pop]>on  )w  hi  hine  ^p  gefecton;.  Mfcefi  }m 
GOancinuf  f e  conful  pop  on  Numantine.  Ifpania  pole.  3  }x^ 
peep  pinnenbe.  66  he  nam  ppi^  pit$  f  pole,  "j  py^an  hme  apQ 
beftael ' .  Da  he  ham  com.  f&  heton  hme  Romane  jehmban. ) 
^ebpmjan  bepopan  Nnmantia  paeptenep  2;eate ; .  Da  nalSq)  ne 
hme  y&  ept  ham  IsBban  ne  bopftan.  )>e  hine  J^ybep  Is&bban.  ne 
hip  )ia  onpon  nolbon.  ]>e  hme  man  to  bpohte.  ac  ppit5e  hpeophce 
ppa  jebenb  he  on  anpe  ptope  bepopan  fam  ^eate  pa&p  punienbe. 
c^  he  hip  hp  poplet ; . 

On  yam  bapmi  Bputnp  pe  conpul  opploh  Ippama  pokef  Lx. 
M.  ya  ptepan  Luptamam  on  pultume.  3  pat^  f^y  he  p>p  efC 
aa  Lnptame.  "3  hypa  opjioh  L.  M. "}  vi.  M.  jepen^  *.  On  ^ 
ba^n  pop  Lepibnp  pe  conpil  on  ya  neapan  Ippanie.  3  jejdymeb 
peap^.  3  hip  polcep  paep  op]ia^en  vi.  M.  -^  Jw,  )>e  pap  apej  coman. 
hi  otSphijon  mib  yam.  maeptan  bipmope:-  ppse^ep  Romane 
hit  piton  »mpmi  men  to  pec^anne.  hpset  heopa  polcef  on 
^aniam  on  peapa  ^eapon  poppupbe.  yoime  hi  ppam  ^epseb^ 
tibnm  JilpalS.  jionne  psepon  ya,  him  pylpum  )m  im^efseh;* 
eptan]* 

Da]>a  8epurap  Fulmup  '^  Flaccup  Qmntup  pa&pon  conpiV- 
peap'S  on  Rome  an  cilb  jebopen  ^p  hsepbe  peopep  pet.  3  feofep 
hanba.  3  peopep  eajan.  3  peopep  eapan>  On  yam  jeafie 
apppan^  up  €tna  p^  on  Sicihnm. "}  mape  yxj  lanbep  popbsepnbe 
yoime  hit  »ppe  sep  bfbe ;  - 


IIL 


iEptep  ]>am  ye  Romana  buph  ^etimbpeb  f»Y  ^^'  ^^^ 
pintpum  ^  XX.  yafa  GOancinup  jebjrbe  jKme  ypelan  ppj*  <» 
Numantium.  ppa  hit  Romane  pylp  ps&bon.  f  unbep  heopa 
anpealbe  nan  bypmophcpe  b»b  ne  ^epapbe.  buton  on  ^ 
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wars.  At  that  time,  Mithridates^  king  of  the  Farthians, 
conquered  Babylonia  and  all  the  lands  that  were  between  the 
"  two  rivers,  the  Indus  and  the  Hydaspes,  which  had  previously 
"f'  been  under  the  Boman  power:  and  afterwards  he  extended 
f  his  dominion  east  as  far  as  the  confines  of  India ;  and  De- 
"1  metrius,  the  king  of  Asia,  sought  him  twice  with  an  army. 
''  At  one  time  he  was  put  to  flight,  at  the  other  captured.  He 
f  was  under  the  Boman  power,  because  they  had  established 
^^  him  there.  After  that,  Mancinus,  the  consult  proceeded 
^  against  the  Numantines,  a  people  of  Spain,  and  was  there 
^  warring  until  he  made  peace  with  that  people,  and  afterwards 
'  stole  himself  away.  When  he  came  home,  the  Eomana 
^  ordered  him  to  be  bound  and  brought  before  the  gate  of  the 
^  fortress  of  Numantia.  Then,  neither  those  who  had  led  him 
f  thither  durst  lead  him  back,  nor  would  those  receive  him  to 
whom  he  was  brought ;  but  very  cruelly,  thus  bound,  he  con- 
^  tinned  in  one  place,  before  the  gate,  until  he  gave  up  his 
r     life. 

i  In  those  days,  the  consul  Brutus  slew  of  the  Spanish 
^  nation  sixty  thousand,  who  had  been  aiding  the  Lusitanians ; 
i|>  and  immediately  after,  he  again  proceeded  against  the  Lusi- 
i)i  tanians  and  slew  fifty  thousand  of  them,  and  captured  six 
f  thousand.  In  those  days,  the  consul  Lepidus  proceeded  to 
p  the  hither  Spain,  and  was  put  to  flight,  and  of  his  army  six 
4  thousand  were  slain,  and  those  who  came  away,  fled  with 
the  greatest  disgrace.  Can  the  Eomans  reproach  any  man 
^  for  saying  how  many  of  their  people  perished  in  a  few  years 
'f  in  Spain,  when  they  boast  of  happy  times,  while  those  were 
i;    to  themselves  the  most  unhappy  ? 

i  When  Servius  Fulvius  and  Quintus  ilaccus  were  consuls, 
a  child  was  bom  at  Eome  that  had  four  feet,  and  four  hands, 
and  four  eyes,  and  four  ears.  In  that  year  fire  sprang  up 
from  Etna,  in  Sicily,  and  burned  more  of  that  land  than  it 
had  ever  done  before. 


III. 


After  Eome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
y  when  Manciaus  made  the  evil  peace  ia  ^N'umantia,  as  the 
J  Homans  themselves  said,  that,  during  their  dominion,  no 
,)   more  disgraceful  deed  had  taken  place,  except  at  the  battle 
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^epeohte  »t  Caubenef  Fupculuf .  ]>a  fenbon  Romane  Scipion 
on  Numantie  mib  pypbe ;  •  pi  fynbon  on  )wm  nop^-peft  enbe 
Ifpania.  '^  hi  hi  fylp  8&p  ]>am  mib  nii.  H.  apepebon  peopepcjme 
pmcep  pi^  Romana  xl.  M.  *;)  optoft  p^e  hs&pbon : .  Da  bepec 
hi  Scipio  healp  jeap  on  heopa  p»ftene.  *;)  hi  to  ]7on  ^ebpocobe. 

J^  him  leofpe  p»f  "^  hi  hi  fylpe  popnej^be.  )>onne  hi  ]>a  yjimjia 
encj  fpopebon*.  Da  pe  8cipio  onjeac  ^  hi  ppylcep  moiJq' 
pa&pan.  fa  het  he  pum  hip  pole  peohtan  on  f  pa&pren,  f  hy  mib 
J>am  f  pole  ut-aloeeoban ;  •  Db.  buphpape  Co  J>on  pajene  3  co 
j>on  blithe,  f  hi  peohtan  moptan. ';}  jeman^  ^am.  gepean  hi  hi 
pylp  mib  eala;S  opepbpenetan.  ■]  utypnenbe  pa&pon  a&c  cpam 
^eaton  '•  On  ]7»pe  bypij  pa&p  a&pept  ealo-^epeopc  onjiinnon. 
pop)>on  ]>e  hi  pm  na&pbon  ; .  On  yarn  ppiebome  peap^  Numanna 
bu^t$  jepeallen.  ^  pe  bs&l  ]>e  ]>»p  to  lape  peap^  popba&pnbon 
ealle  ])a  buph.  pop]>on  ]>e  hi  ne  u'Son  f  heopa  pynb  to  heopa 
ealban  2;eptpeonon  pennon.  "^  aeptep  ]>am  hi  hi  pylpe  on  l^am 
pyp«  popppilbon ; . 

Da  pe  8eipio  hine  hampeapb  penbe  op  ]>am  lanbe.  ]>a  com 
him  to  an  ealb  man  pe  pa&p  Numentipe.  fa  pps&pi  pe  8cipio 
hme.  on  hpy  hit  ^elan^  ps&pe  f  Numantie  ppa  pa3e  ahnefco- 
bon.  ppa  heapbe  ppa  hi  lanje  p»pan.  fa  ps&be  he  him.  f  b 
p»pan  heapbe  fa  hpile  f e  hi  heopa  anpa&bneppe  ^eheolban  him 
betpeonan.  "3  anpealbnyjje.  j  pona  ppa  hi  him  betpeonum  unje- 
paebneppe  up-ahopon.  ppa  poppupbon  hi  ealle ; .  Da  peapiS  J«ni 
8cipion  f  anbpypbe  ppifte  anbpypne.  •]  eallimi  Romanum  pinim. 
pop  fam  anbp^be  "3  pop  fam  popbum  hi  pupbon  ppi^e  mib 
jeejepobe.  fa  he  ham  eom.  popfon  f e  hi  fa  ha&pbon  unjepaftb- 
njTje  him  betpeonum ;. 

On  f  a&pe  tibe  Epeaeeup  ytey  haten  an  f  apa  conpula.  ;)  he 
pmnan  on^ann  piS  ealle  fa  o^pe.  ot5  hi  hme  opplojon.  j  eac  on 
fa&pe  tibe  on  Sicilium  fa  feopap  punnan  pit$  fa  hlapopbaf.;) 
uneatSe  opeppunnene  pupbon.  *]  vii.  M.  opj-lajen  aep  man  hi 
^ebijan  mihte.  •]  aet  fa&pe  anpe  bypij  GOmtupnan  heopa  man 
ahenj  ppte  healp  hunbpeb  *• 
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of  CaudinsD  PurculaB ;  the  Eomans  sent  Seipio  against  the 
Numantines  with  an  army.  They  are  in  the  north-west  end 
of  Spain,  and  had  previously  defended  themselves  with  four 
thousand  [men],  for  fourteen  years,  against  forty  thousand 
Eomans,  and  offcenest  had  victory.  Seipio  then  besieged 
them  a  half  year  in  their  fastness,  and  reduced  them  to  such 
straits,  that  they  preferred  devoting  themselves,  to  longer 
enduring  those  miseries.  When  Seipio  was  aware  that  they 
were  of  such  a  mind,  he  commanded  some  of  his  army  to 
fight  against  the  fastness,  that  they  thereby  might  entice  the 
people  out.  The  inhabitants  [were]  much  rejoiced  and  much 
elated  at  being  enabled  to  fight,  and  amid  their  joy  over- 
drenched  themselves  with  ale,  and  ran  out  at  two  gates. 
In  that  city  ale- works  were  first  begun,  because  they  had  no 
wine.  By  that  device  the  flower  of  Numantia  fell,  and  the 
part  that  was  left  burned  the  entire  city,  because  they 
would  not  allow  their  enemies  to  succeed  to  their  ancient 
treasures ;  and  after  that  they  destroyed  themselves  in  the 
fire. 

When  Seipio  was  returning  homeward  from  that  land, 
there  came  to  him  an  old  man,  who  was  a  Numantine. 
Then  Seipio  asked  him,  what  the  cause  was  that  the  Nu- 
mantines  had  so  rapidly  become  so  enervated,  so  bold  as  they 
had  long  been.  He  thereupon  said  to  him,  that  they  were 
bold  as  long  as  they  preserved  unanimity  and  simplicity 
among  themselves ;  but  as  soon  as  they  raised  up  discord 
among  themselves,  they  all  perished.  To  Seipio  that  answer 
appeared  of  serious  import,  and  to  aU  the  Eoman  senators ; 
by  that  answer,  and  by  those  words,  they  were  greatly  terri- 
fied when  he  came  home;  because  they  then  had  discord 
among  themselves. 

At  that  time  one  of  their  consuls  was  named  Q-racchus, 
and  he  began  to  war  against  all  the  others,  until  they  slew 
him.  And  also  at  that  time  in  Sicily  the  slaves  made  war  on 
their  lords,  and  were  with  difficulty  overcome,  and  seven 
thousand  slain  before  they  could  be  reduced.  And  at  the 
single  town  of  MinturnsB  four  hundred  and  fifty  were  cru- 
cified. 
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IV. 

iEftep  fam  ]w  Rcnnebuph  ^^cimbpeb  p»f  vi.  hunb  finqiiim 
3  XXI.  Lucimuf  Efiafpif  fe  conful.  he  yttf  eac  Romana  ylbefta 
bifceop.  he  S^fop  mib  jpypbe  on^ean  2^pip:omcafe  ^am  cjr- 
mncje.  je  polbe  him  ^ea^man  )«  laejjan  !Spam.  ]?eh  ^  hi  a^ 
2&xaliu)'.  hif  ajen  bpo^op.  hejphe  Romanum  to  bodanbe 
^fealb;.  Ilpafpipe  p»pon  manije  cynm2;»f  op  man^^ 
lanbum  to  fultume  cumen.  an^  ps&f  Nicomebia.  tpej^n  op 
Bithmia.  ^py  oj:  Ponto.  iiu.  op  jSpmenia.  y.  op  ^iip^eata.  vi.  of 
Cappabocia.  vii.  op  Fibmine.  vni.  op  Papla^oma.  3  ^^eah-hys^^ 
pa^e  fddf  fe  hi  to^»bepe  coman.  pe  conpul  peapt$  aplymeb. 
]>eah  pe  he  mycehie  pultum  hsepbe ; .  Daf  Feppena  jdiyjibe. 
pe  ci6ep.  conpol.  he  fA  hpasbhce  pypbe  je^abepabe. ;]  on  }gm 
cynincj  unps&pne  becom.  ]>a  hip  p^pb  eall  topapen  p»p.  3  hmc 
bebpap  into  anum  p»ptene.  "^  hine  bepaet  olS  bine  eaBe )» 
biipih-leobe  ajeapan  ]mm  conpule.  3  he  hine  het  pyt$5in  co 
Rome  bpmjan.  3  on  capcepne  bepcupan.  "3  he  ])a&p  1»^  0^  he 
hip  bp  poplet ; .  On  prnjie  tibe  !Sntiochupe.  2Spppia  cynm^e. 
3e]>uhte  f  he  pice  jenoh  ns&pbe.  3  piLiobe  "^  he  Piqithe  bejeaise. 
^  )>ybep  pop  mib  manepim  tSupenbum.  ^  hme  yatji  Pftfidic 
ytSehce  opeppunnan.  *;)  )>one  cynmj  opplojon.  "3  him  ^  put 
^eahnebon.  poppon  ^tiochup  ne  ^^ymbe  hpsBt  he  hvpbe  mamtt 
^epimep.  3  ne  nam  nane  pape  hpylee  hi  p»paD.  pop]K)n  heo)a 
pa&p  ma  popcn'5pa  )>onne  »ltaeppa;.  ,  On  )»»pe  tibe  8cipu>.  p 
betpta  "3  pe  pelepta  Romana  pitena  ^  J^e^ena.  msBnbe  hif 
eappeSa  to  Romana  pitum.  ps&p  hi  8»t  heopa  gemote  psepoD* 
pop  hpy  hi  hme  ppa  impyp^ne  on  hip  ylbe  byban.  3  ahpobe  hi. 
pop  hpi  hi  nolbon  ^etSencean  ealle  fk  bpocu  3  ^a  ^eppmc  }e  he 
pop  heopa  pillan.  j  eac  pop  neob-)yeappe.  pela  pmtpa  bjieof^^ 
pa&p  unapimebhce  opt  pit$mn.  '^  hu  he  hi  ab^be  op  pamubalef 
J'eopbome.  ^  op  mam^e  o6pe  "Seobe.  3  hu  he  him  to  peofbooe 
^epylbe  eaUe  Ippanie.  ^  eaUe  2Cpppice.  3  pa  on  J^s&pe  ilcan  nihi;' 
pe  he  on  b«&j  pw[  popb  pppa&c.  Romane  him  2;es8ancebon  eaflef 
hip  ^eppmcep  mib  pjiipan  leane  ponne  he  to  him  jeeapoo^ 
hsepbe.  p^  hi  hine  on  hip  bebbe  iqrmopeban  ^  a'Spypemoban.  f 
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IV. 

After  Some  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  twenty-one 
years,  the  consul,  Lidnius  Crassus,  who  was  also  the  chief 
priest  of  the  Bomans,  proceeded  with  an  army  against  AriB- 
tonicuB,  the  king,  who  would  appropriate  to  himself  the 
Lesser  Asia,  although  Attains,  his  own  brother,  had  pre- 
viously given  it  to  the  Eomans  by  his  will.     To  the  aid  of 
Crassus  there  came  many  kings  from  many  lands :  one  was 
from  Nicomedia,  two  from  Bithynia,  three  from  Pontus,  four 
from  Armenia,  five  from  Argeata,  six  from  Cappadocia,  seven 
from  Pylemene,  eight  from  Paphlagonia ;  and  yet,  soon  after 
they  came  together,  the  consul  was  put  to  mght,  although 
he  had  a  great  force.    When  Perpema,  the  other  consul, 
heard  that,  he  hastily  gathered  an  army,  and  came  on  the 
king  imawares,  when  his  army  was  all  dispersed,  and  drove 
him  into  a  fortress,  and  besieged  him  until  all  the  inhabitants 
delivered  him  to  the  consul,  and  he  afterwards  ordered  him 
to  be  brought  to  Eome  and  cast  into  prison,  and  he  there 
lay  until  he  gave  np  his  life.    At  that  time  it  appeared  to 
Antiochus,  king  of  Assyria,  that  he  had  not  realm  enough, 
and  was  desirous  of  acquiring  Parthia,  and  proceeded  thither 
with  many  thousands,  and  there  the  Parthians  easily  over- 
came him,  and  slew  the  king,  and  appropriated  to  themselves 
the  kingdom ;  because  Antiochus  recked  not  what  number 
of  men  he  had,  and  took  no  heed  of  what  sort  they  were,  there 
were  therefore  more  dissolute  than  decent  among  them.    At 
that  time,  Scipio,  the  best  and  the  most  excellent  of  Boman 
senators  and  officers,  bewailed  his  hardships  to  the  Boman 
senators,  when  they  were   at  their  meeting,  [demanding] 
why  they  treated  him  so  unworthily  in  his  age ;  and  asked 
them,  why  they  would  not  remember  all  the  miseries  and 
the  toils  that  he  had  undergone  for  their  sake,  and  also  from 
necessity,  for  many  years  and  at  countless  times,  and  how  he 
bad  saved  them  m)m  Annibal's  thraldom,  and  of  many 
another  nation ;  and  how  he  had  reduced  to  their  servitude 
all  Spain  and  all  Africa.  And  then,  on  that  same  night,  after 
the  day  on  which  he  had  spoken,  the  Bomans  thanked  him 
for  all  his  toil  with  a  worse  reward  than  he  had  earned  from 
them,  when  they  smothered  and  suffocated  him  in  his  bed. 
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he  hif  lip  alet  *.  Gala  Romane  bpa  ma&j  eop  nu  tpupian.  ysL 
je  fpylc  lean  bybon  eopjiimi  ]>am  jetpypeftan  pitan  ^ .  Di^w 
€iniliuf  aepepcef^  p«f  conpil.  €cna  pyji  ajileop  up  fpa  bpab  ;j  fpa 
mycel  f  peapa  )>apa  manna  mihte  beon  eapbpa&fte.  tSe  on  Lipape 
pape  in  ]>am  i^anbe.  )>e  ]>8&p  nibt  p»f .  pop  ]78&pe  bset:e.  ;]  pop 
]>ain  fcence ; .  tie  ealle  )»a  clipu  }>e  neah  }>aepe  p »  pa&pon.  pop- 
bupnen  to  abpan.  "j  ealle  ]^a  pcipu  popmultan.  fe  fesii  ]?am  p» 
papenbe  psepon  \ .  Ce  ealle  ]>a  pxap.  ]>e  on  ]>am  p s&  ps&pon. 
acpselan  pop  ]>8&pe  bsBtan ; . 

Da)ya  OOapcup  Flaccup  psBp  conpul.  coman  ^»pjt:apan  on 
Kpppice.  "3  aelc  uhc  poppcpupon  fs&p  fe  on  J?am  lanbe  yxj 
peaxenbep  ^  jporenbep;.  ^ptep  }?am  J?e  hi  abpuncene 
psepan.  hi  peapp  plo  psa  up.  "3  pitStSan  ms&pc  eaU  poppeapt$  f  on 
]>am  lanbe  pa&p.  ^e  manna,  je  n]yrena.  je  pilbeop.  pop  ]mm 
ptence  * . 


V. 

iEptep  ]>am  ]>e  Romana  bupuh  ^etimbpeb  p»p  vi.  hunb 
pmcpum  ^  xxiiii.  ]>a)>a  Luciup  OOella  3  Qumtup  flamming 
paepon  conpulap.  ]>a  ^epeapS  ]>am  ]>a  penatup.  -^  man  epc  pceolbe 
timbpian  Eaptaina^.  "Re  ]>8&pe  ilcan  mht  ]>e  man  on  bsQ 
h»pbe  ]>a  bupuh  mib  ptacum  jemepcob.  ppa  ppa  In  hi  ^ 
pujicean  polban.  )>a  tnijon  pulpap  ]>a  ptacan  up.  ]>a  poplet:on  lu 
f  peopc  pop)mm.  3  lan^  ^emot  hs&pbon.  hp»]^p  hit;  t:acnobe 
f e  pbbe  fe  unpbbe. ;)  hi  by  ppa-)>eah  ept  jetimbpeban  • . 

On  ]>»pe  tibe  OOetellup  pe  conpul  pop  on  Baleapip  ^  lanb.  ;j 
opeppann  }>a  picm^ap  ])e  on  f'  lanb  hepjoban.  ]>eah  "pe  ]>9&pa 
lanbleoba  pela  poppupbe  I* 


VI. 

iEptep  fsm  ]>e  Romana  buph  ^etimbpeb  p»p  yi.  hunb  pin- 
tpum  ;j  xxvii.  Fauiup  pe  conpul  ^emette  Betuitupan.  Hiallia 
cymnj.  •]  bine  mib  lytlum  pultume  opepcom  !• 


J 
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so  that  he  lost  his  life.  Alas,  Bomans !  who  can  now  trust 
y£u,  when  you  so  rewarded  your  most  faithful  senator? 
When  -Slmilius  and  Orestes  were  consuls,  the  fire  of  Etna 
flowed  up  so  broad  and  so  much,  that  few  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  of  Lipari  could  remain  in  their  dwellings,  who 
were  there  that  night,  on  account  of  the  heat  and  of  the 
stench.  Tea,  all  the  cliffs,  that  were  near  the  sea,  were  burnt 
to  ashes,  and  all  the  ships  were  consumed,  although  they 
were  sailing  on  the  sea.  Tea,  all  the  fishes,  that  were  in  the 
sea,  perished  from  the  heat. 

'\VTien  Marcus  Placcus  was  consul,  locusts  came  into 
Africa,  and  every  morning  cropped  off  whatever  was  waxing 
and  growing  on  the  land.  After  they  were  drowned,  the  sea 
cast  them  up,  and  afterwards  almost  everything  perished 
that  was  on  the  land,  both  men  and  cattle,  and  also  the  wild 
animals,  by  reason  of  the  stench. 


V. 

After  the  city  of  Eome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
twenty-four  years,  when  Lucius  Metellus  and  Quintus 
riamininus  were  consuls,  the  senate  decreed,  that  Carthage 
should  be  rebuilt.  But  on  the  same  night  of  the  day  on 
which  they  had  marked  the  city  out  with  stakes,  so  as  they 
wished  to  construct  it,  the  wolves  pulled  up  the  stakes; 
then,  because  of  that,  they  abandoned  the  work,  and  had  a 
long  consultation,  whether  it  betokened  peace  or  war ;  but, 
nevertheless,  they  rebuilt  it. 

At  that  time,  Metellus  the  consul  proceeded  to  the  Balearic 
islands,  and  overcame  the  pirates  who  plundered  in  those 
islands,  although  many  of  the  inhabitants  perished. 


VI. 

After  the  city  of  Eome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  years,  the  consul  Fabius  met  Bituitus,  king  of 
Gaul,  and,  with  a  small  force,  overcame  him. 
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VIL 

Mpcejii  fam  ))e  Romana  buph  jecmibpeb  ps&f  vi.  hunb  pin- 
cpum  •]  XXXV.  f  aj)a  8cipio  Napca  anb  Lucmf  Ealpupniuf  papai 
conpilaf .  Romane  jmnnon  pi8  IleopeoptSaii.  NumdJa  cyninj!' 
8e  dca  Iieopeop^a  p»f  OOecipfUf ef  miej.  Ntime))a  cyninjq*.  ] 
he  hinc  on  hif  jeojo^e  unb^penj.  ^  hme  peban  het. ;]  l»}uui 
mib  hif  tpam  fimum.  "}  })a  ]*e  cyninj  jepop.  lie  bebeab  hif 
tpam  pinum ,  f  hi  fs&f  picef  "Spibban  bal  IjeopeoptJan  jtal- 
bon ; .  Sc  pS'San  j* e  tJpibba  ba&l  on  hif  j^^ealbe  p»f .  Ifi 
befpac  bejen  )?a  pinu.  o^epne  he  opfloh.  otSepne  he  abjisfbt 
"^  he  pt$i$an  jej-ohte  Romane  him  Co  ppitSe.  "3  hi  j^nbon  lal- 
pipnan  tSone  conpil  mib  him  mib  jypbe  ] .  Kc  rieopeoppa  je- 
ceapobe  mib  hip  peo  a&c  J>am  conpule.  f  he  Jwep  jepumq*  lywl 
^uj^teah !  •  iEptep  f  am  Ireopeop^a  com  co  Rome. ")  bijdhce 
^eceapobe  to  "Sam  penatum.  to  annm  "^  to  anum.  f  h  eaUe 
p»pon  ymbe  hine  tpypypbi je ; .  Da  he  hme  hampeapb  of 
])a&pe  bypij  penbe.  fa  ta&lbe  he  Romane.  3  hi  ppit5e  bipnopobe 
mib  hip  popbum.  ;j  pa&be  'p  man  nane  buph  ne  mihce  yS  dm^ 
peo  jeceapian.  pp  hype  s&mj  man  ceapobe ; .  Daep  on  Jam 
aeptepan  jeape  Romane  penbon  55nihup  Poptummp  fone  con- 
pul.  mib  Lx.  M.  on^ean  lieopeo^an ;.  peopa  jemittincx  W 
8Bt  Lalama  }?8Bpe  bypij. ;]  J^aep  pa&pan  Romane  opeppunnen.] 
pt5tSan  lytic  hpile  hi  ^enamon  ppit$  him  betpeonmn.  ^  p^^ 
maept  ealle  Spppice  ^ecypbon  to  jDeopeop^an ; .  iEpcqi  fffl 
Romane  penbon  ept  flOetellup  mib  pypbe  on^ean  EeopeoptJiffl' 
3  he  pje  h»pbe  set  tpam  cyppum.  "j  »t  Cpibban  cypp«  ^ 
bebpap  Ireopeop^an  on  NumetSian.  hip  ajen  lanb.  "]  to* 
jenybbe  f  he  pealbe  Romanum  l5peo  hunb  ppla.  -^  he}(^ 
p^tSan  na  )>e  la&p  ne  hepjobe  on  Romane*.  Da  penbon l«i 
ept  OOapiup  fone  conpul  on^ean  Heopeopt^an.  a  ppa  lytijne.;]* 
ppa  bpebenbne  ppa  he  pa&p.  "3  pop  to  anpe  bypij  "^ehcoift  fam)* 
he  hi  abpecan  ^ohte ; .  Kc  pona  ppa  Ireopeop^a  haepb^  H 
pultmn  to  )y»pe  bypij  ^ela&b  on^ean  GDapiup.  )>a  poplec  h« 
OOapiup  f  pa&pten.  "j  pop  to  ot$pum  ]?»p  he  jeahpobe  f  ^ 
peoptSan  jolb-hopb  pa&p.  '^  jenybbe  ]»  buph-leobe  f  hi  lu''' 
eofeian  on  hanb.  •]  him  a^eapon  eall  f  hcjenbe  peoL.  f  }^ 
bmnan  pa&p  ••      Da  ne  ^etpypobe  Iieopeoptia  hip  ajenura  p)l* 
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VII. 

After  the  city  of  Borne  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
'    thirty-five  years,  when  Scipio  Nasica  and  Lucius  Calpurnius 
'    were  consuls,  the  Eomans  warred  against  Jugurtha,  king  of 
!    Numidia.  The  same  Jugurtha  was  the  son  of  Micipsa,  king  of 
'    Numidia,  and  he  adopted  him  in  his  youth,  and  ordered  him 
to  be  fed  and  taught  with  his  two  sons :  and  when  the  king 
died,  he  commanded  his  two  sons  to  give  a  third  part  of  his 
realm  to  Jugurtha.    But  when  the  third  part  was  in  his 
power,  he  deceived  both  the  sons,  one  he  slew,  the  other  he 
drove  away,  and  he  afterwards  applied  to  the  Bomans  for 
protection ;  and  they  sent  the  consul  Calpurnius  with  him 
with  an  army.    But  Jugurtha  with  his  money  bribed  the 
consul,  so  that  he  performed  but  little  of  warfare.     After 
that,  Jugurtha  came  to  Bome,  and   secretly   bribed   the 
senators,  one  by  one,  so  that  they  were  all  vacillating  about 
him.    "When  he  returned  homewards  from  the  city,  he  re- 
proached the  Bomans,  and  insulted  them  vnth  his  words,  and 
said,  that  no  city  coidd  be  bought  more  easily  vdth  money,  if 
any  one  were  inclined  to  buy  it.     In  the  following  year,  the 
Bomans  sent  Aulus  Postumius,  the  consul,  vrith  sixty  thousand 
[men]  against  Jugurtha.     Their  meeting  was  at  the  city  of 
Calama,  and  there  the  Bomans  were  overcome,  and  a  little 
while  after,  they  made  peace  between  them ;  and  afterwards, 
almost  aU  Africa  turned  to  Jugurtha.    After  that,  the  Bo- 
mans again  sent  Metellus  with  an  army  against  Jugurtha, 
and  he  had  victory  on  two  occasions,  and,  on  the  third  occa- 
sion, he  drove  Jugurtha  into  Numidia,  his  own  land,  and 
compelled  him  to  give  the  Bomans  three  hundred  hostages ; 
and  he  yet  afterwards  made  depredations  on  the  Bomans. 
They  then  after  that  sent  the  consul  Marius  against  Ju- 
gurtha, [one]  ever  as  crafty  and  cunning  as  he  was ;  and 
rbe]  proceeded  to  a  city  exactly  as  if  he  intended  to  besiege 
it.     But  as  soon  as  Jugurtha  had  led  his  force  to  that  city 
against  Marius,  he,  Marias,  then  abandoned  that  fortress, 
and  marched  to  another,  where  he  had  learned  that  Jugurtha' s 
treasure  was,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  surrender  to 
him;  and  they  gave  up  to  him  all  the  treasure  that  was 
therein.     Jugurtha  then  did  not  trust  his  own  people  after 
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opep  ]>8et.  ac  ^e}»oftube  him  fi6  Bohan.  ODaujutama  cynmcje. 
•3  he  him  com  Co  mib  miclum  man-piltume.  ■]  optpa&blice  on 
Romane  ftalobe.  ot$  hi  ^ecpe&ban  Folc-jepeoht  him  betpeo- 
num'*  To]>am  jepeohte  haspbe  Boho  IieopeojitSan  ^ebpob; 
to  piJrume  Lx.  m.  jehoppebpa  buton  pe^an ; .  GOib  RmnsauoD 
nsep  »p  ne  pitStSan  ppa  heapb  ^epeoht  ppa  ])»p  pa&p.  pojijion^e 
hi  pupbon  on  s&lce  healpe  utan  bepan^en.  ^  heopa  esc  me^ 
pop])on  poppeaptS.  fe  heopa  mitmc  p8&p  on  panbihtpe  bime.f 
hi  pop  bupte  ne  nuhtan  jefieon  hu  hi  hi  behealban  poeolban 
to-^u;on  ywa.  hi  bepobe  »2^ep  ^e  "Suppt  .^e  ha&te. ;]  eabc 
]>one  b»%  pe&pon  f  j^apienbe  0*5  niht*.  Da  on  meyi^enls 
pepon  f  lice  bonbe.  ^  ept  p»pon  on  aelce  healpe  utan  heps^ 
en.  fpa  hi  Sep  pa&pon.  *;]  J>a  hi  ppi^opt  tpeobe  hpa&tSep  hi  s^ 
coman.  ]>a  ^ecpaeban  hi  f  hi  pume  hi  beeeptan  ps&pebon.^ 
fume  "Supuh  ealle  ]>a  tpnman  u&an  apuhtan.  ^ip  lu  militoB;' 
Da  hi  ppa  ^on  haepbon.  ]>a  com  an  pen  ^  ppitSe.  ^  QOaujutaiut 
p»pon  mib  }>am  ^epep^be.  pop]K)n  ]>e  heopa  pcylbaf  pspoi 
beto^ene  mib  ylpenban  hybum.  f  hi  heopa  peapa  pppuD 
pa&tan  ahebban  mihte.  3  pop  ]>am  ^eplymebe  pupbon.  foji^ 
fe  elpenbep  hj'b  pyle  bpmcan  p»tan  ^ehce  an  ppmje  bdi;* 
i)»p  peapt$  ODaupitania  oppla^en  xl.  E.  ^  1.  himb  mazum!' 
^ptep  J^am  Boho  ^enam  ppi^  pit$  Romantun.  ^  him  ^ 
peopSan  ^ebunbennea^eap.  ^  hmeman  bybe  ptS^an  on  ci^ce]i& 
^3  hip  tpejen  puna.  66  hi  ^a&p  ealle  acpa&lon^. 


vin. 

-3Eptep  Jwan  J>e  Romane  buph  j^ii^bpeb  pap  vi.  hunbp 
tpum  ^  xlu.  J?aJ>a  GOalLup  r^  Qumtmup^  psepon  conpulaj*.  ^ 
mane  ^epuhton  pit$  Eimbpop.  "3  pit$  Teutonap.  "3  patSSmbponof- 
]>ap  ]>eo^  pa&pon  onJGiallium.  ^  ]>»p  eaUe  opjja^ene  pnptxV' 
buton  j[.  mannum.  .^  paep  xL.  M.  ^  f  »p  .paep  Riomana  oji^ 
bunb^eahtati^  ii.  "3  heppa  conpul  ^  hip  t^gen  puna  ••  Sff^ 
fam  fa  ylcan  })eoba  bepffitan  GOapiup  Sone  conpul  on  bs0 
p»ptene.  j  hit  lanj  pippt  paep  sep  he  ut  papan  polbe  to  jqsota- 
8&P  him  man  pa&be.  f  hi  polban  papan  on  Italiam.  Bomio* 
.lanb I-     'Kc  pitJSon.he  him  pop  to  ut  op  fam  pa&ptene.  }»luii 


that,  but  associated  bimself  witk  EecchtiB,  king  of  Mauri- 
.tania,  and  lie  came  to  faim  witli  a  large  aid  of  men,  and  fr^ 
quently  stole  osi  the  Somans,  until  a  general  battle  was  re- 
solved  on  between  them.  For  that  battle  BocoliiiB  had 
broiiglit  to  i^e  aid  of  Jngnrtha  fiiztj  tboiisand  horse  becMeB 
foot.  With  the  EoimDiB  there  ivas  not,  neither  before  nor 
since,  so  haord  a  fight  as  there  was,  becaase  they  were  shf- 
roimded  on  every  side,  and  also  the  most  of  them  perished, 
because  their  meeting  was  on  a  sandy  down,  so  that  for  dust 
they  could  not  see  how  they  should  defend  themselves ;  be- 
sides which  they  were  annoyed  both  by  thirst  and  heat,  and 
all  that  day  they  were  enduring  that  until  night.  In  the 
momiDg  th^  wove  ^oing  the  same,  and  were  again  fiur- 
ronnded  on  every  side,  as  t^iey  had  been  before :  and  when 
they  were  most  denizing  whether  they  could  escape,  thev 
Tesolved  that  some  should  pvotect  their  rear,  and  some,  t£ 
iihey  might,  fight  [their  way]  out  through  all  Htud  cohorts. 
When  they  had  "SO  done,  there  came  a  rain,  and  so  violently, 
that  the  JNJiiuritanittnfi  "were  wearied  by  it,  because  their 
shields  were  oovered  with  the  hides  of  elephants,  so  that  few 
ot  them  could  raxse  them,  in  consequence  of  the  wet,  and 
were,  therefove,  put  to  flight;  because  an  elephant's  hide 
iwill  drink  water  as  a  sponge  does.  Of  the  MauiitaniBiis 
there  were  slain  forty  thousand  one  hundred  men.  After 
that,  Soeeixnfi  made  peaee  with  the  Bomans,  :and  delivered 
Jngurtha  to  -them  bocmd,  and  he  was  affcerwards  caert  into 
prison  and  his  two  sons,  until  they  there  all  perished. 


vin. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  forty-two 
years,  when  Manlius  and  QuintiOB  were  ^onsulB,  the  Somans 
fought  against  the  Oimbri,  and  against  tthe  Tenton6B,'and 
.againfit  the  Ambrones  (these  nations  were  in  Gtnil),  and 
aU  were  there^lfiii^^xaQpt  ten  *men,  that  was  forty  tiiousmd^ ; 
.and  of  the  Ikmutas  wfixe  there  slain  eighty  thousand,  and 
itheir  consul  and  his  two  sosis.  After  tiiat,  theae^ame  na^oooB 
beaiaged  thfl  conaulJtfmus  in  •  fori>i<»B,«i.dit  wHalcmg 
time  be&re  he  would  go  out  to  battle,  until  it  was  told  him 
that  they  would  go  into  Italy,  the  land  of  the  Bomans.    But 
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on  anpe  bune  jemetton.  yn  ms&nbe  ]>»f  conpilef  pic  to 
heepa  Jnipjt;  J>e  him  jeten^e  p»r.  )>a  anbpyjibe  he  him. ;)  cfdi 
GatJe  pe  ma^^on  jefeon.  on  otJpe  healpe  uppa  peonba.  hpaejife 
bpinca  hif  jelanj.  fe  up  nyhft  if.  ac  fop}>ain  fehiufnejp 
Ypib.  pe  hi  ne  ma^^on  bucon  jepeohte  co-cnman^;.  Bap 
h»fbon  Romana  pje.  *)  f a&p  p»r  liaUia  jopplajen  cpa  himb 
|mfenba  3  heopa  labteop.  3  hunb-eahcatij  M.  jefanjen;. 


IX. 

iEptep  }>am  })e  Romana  buph  ^etimbpeb  paep  vi.  hunbpiD- 
tpum  •]  xlv.  on  J>am  piptan  ^eape  fe  ClOapiuf  pa&p  conpil.  ;j  cac 
)»a  mib  Romana  ps&f  pb  op  o'Spimi  polcimi.  }»a  on^unnoD  Bo- 
mane  ])a  m»ftan  pace  him  betpeonum  up-ap»paQ.  J^eah  ic  bic 
nu  pceopchce  pecjan  pcyle.  cpaeS  Opopup.  hpa  f  aep  ojibpiwinMi 
psepon.  f  f»f  sepept  GOapiup  pe  conpul.  3  Luciup.  3  Spuleiuf.} 
8atupninup.  ^  hi  abpaepbon  OOecellup  tJone  conpul  on  dfeobe. 
pe  p»p  conpul  »p  GOapiup ;  •  pit  paep  fa  ppy5e  oj^mcenbejaffl 
o$pum  conpulum.  Pompempe  "j  Eaton.  J>eah  fe  hi  nub  )»p8 
ppace  ]7am  abpa&pbon  on  nanum  pts&le  beon  ne  mihcan.liip 
)>uphtu2;on  -p  hi  opplojon  Luciup  ^  Satupnmup.  *]  epo  fs^ 
bibbenbe  f  OQetellup  to  Rome  mopte.  ac  him  )>a-j;yt  QOapiuTl 
Fupiup  poppypnban.  3  him  fa  pi^tJan  pe  peonbpcipe  j»r  ^ 
tpeonum  pexanbe.  ]>eah  fe  hit  hi  openhce  cytSan  ne  boj^ 
pop  faepa  penatum  eje  !• 


X. 

'  iEptep  fam  fe  Romana  buph  jetimbpeb  paep  vi.  hunb  f^ 
tpum  "3  Lxi.  on  fam  vi.  jeape  J>e  luhup  pe  Eapepe  p»r  ^^J^*^ 
3  Luciup  OOaptiup.  peaptS  opep  ealle  Italia  unjepephc  unpo- 1 
openhce  en's  betuh  luliupe  3  Pompempe.  feah  hi  hit  »p  n"* 
him  betpeonum  bypnbon ;  •  ISnb  eac  on  t5am  jeape  S^^ 
mani^e  punbop  on  manepmi  lanbum ;  •  Sn  y»x  f  man  jep 
ppylce  an  pypen  hpmcj  noptSan  cumen.  mib  mycclum  n*5*' 
Ot$ep  peapt$  on  Tapentam  faepe  bypi2.  8&t  anpe  peopme.  f(^ 
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after  he  went  towards  them  out  of  the  fortress,  he  met  them 
on  a  down,  when  the  consul's  men  complained  to  him  of  their 
thirst,  which  was  oppressive  to  them;  whereupon  he  an- 
swered them  and  said:  ''We  can  easily  see,  on  the  other 
side  of  our  enemies,  where  the  drink  is  to  be  had  that  is 
I  nearest  to  us ;  but  because  thev  are  nearer  to  us;  we  cannot 
come  to  it  without  fighting."  The  Bomans  there  had  victory, 
and  of  the  Gkiuls  there  were  slain  two  hundred  thousand  and 
their  leader,  and  eighty  thousand  taken. 

IX. 

After  the  city  of  Some  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
forty-five  years,  in  the  fifth  year  that  Marius  was  consul,  and 
also  when  there  was  peace  with  the  Eomans  from  other 
nations,  then  the  Bomans  began  to  raise  the  greatest  strife 
among  themselves ;  though  I  shall  [but]  shortly  now  say, 
says  Orosius,  who  its  authors  were.  That  was,  in  the  first 
place,  the  consul  Marius,  and  Lucius,  and  Apuleius,  and 
oaturninus,  becauBe  these  drove  the  consul  Metellus  into 
exile,  who  was  consul  before  Marius.  The  other  consuls 
then,  Pompey  and  Cato  taking  this  extremely  ill,  although, 
they  could  stand  the  exile,  with  regard  to  his  banishment,  in 
no  stead,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  slaying  Lucius  and  Satur- 
ninus,  and  afterward  requested  that  Metellus  might  [return] 
to  £ome ;  but  Marius  and  Furius  still  forbade  it ;  and  the 
enmity  between  them  was  afterwards  increased;  although 
they  durst  not  openly  manifest  it  for  fear  of  the  senate. 


X. 

Afler  the  city  of  Eome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
sixty-one  years,  in  the  sixth  year  that  Julius  C»sar  was 
consul,  and  Lucius  Marbius,  there  was  over  all  Italy  unna- 
tural and  open  hostility  between  Julius  and  Pompey;  al- 
though they  had  previously  completely  concealed  it  between 
themselves.  And  also  in  that  year  many  wonders  happened 
in  many  lands.  One  was,  that  people  saw  as  if  a  fiery  ring 
came  from  the  north,  with  a  great  sound.  The  second  was 
in  the  city  of  Arctium,  at  a  feast,  when  the  loaves  were 
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)ya  hkujpaf  ppttc  CO  J^ic^eniie:..  )H>ime  wpn  }ftefi  blob  ut'.- 
Ihee  ^bbe  pssf  *]$  lut;  ha^labe  &»^  "3  nihioef  ojrqi  eaille  Ya- 
mane.  "3  on  Somiua  J^am  knbe  f eo  eoj^e  tobaepft.  j  Jranon  f 
pnf  bypnenbe  ]^  pitt  ]>fl^  beoponef .  3  man  ^feah  jTylce  k 
jpepe  an  ^Iben  bpinc^  <hi  heopdnum.  bpabt^  ]»mB&  funn&] 
jmf  jgiam  fnnt  heo)x>ne  bpabienbe  mi$^  q$  ]».  ec^in.  ]  pif 
^  papenbe  pa5  )«f  keopmef  I •  On  fmp^ tibe  Bcenbef  pok 
-y  Ueftme.  ^  GDapp.  3  Feli^i.  y  QOajipimim..  3  Smmufie. } 
Lucani.  hi  ealle  ^epeaptS  bim  betpeemmu  f  bi  polbaiLB(HaaBi 
jefpican.  3  opflojon  Laiuf  SepuiLuf.  Romana  ealbojiman.  fe 
paBf  mib  8&penbum  to  bim  af enbeb ;  •  On  fam  bajum  apebbw 
fa  nytena  3  fa  hunbaf  fe  ps&pan  on  8omnitum;-  iEfCep 
]»am  ^peahte  Pompeiuf  je  confol  pi^  ]iapolc.  jjejdyme&iw^i)'- 
•3  kduif  f€  cafepe  ^i^aht  pi"8  ODapf e  ]iam  polce.  3  jef^j™* 
peflp'8.  "3  pa;8e  ]>8»f  lubuf  ^epeaht  pi^Semmtum  "3  pi6  LacanuiD. 
•J  hi  je^ymbe**  i%tep  fam  bine  man  bee  Cafepe!*  ^ 
b»b  be  "^^  man  ]K)ne  tpiumpban  bim  ongean  bpobte.  ]»  fen^ 
bmi  man  ane  blace  bacelan  on^ean  bim.  on  bypnop  fOp  ^ 
mupban.  "3  ept  hi  bun  penbon  ane  trunecan.  fa  fe  hi  n^ 
^i^ton.  f  be  eallep  buton  apm^e  t:o  Eome  ne  com!*  ^^ 
]mm  8illa  p e  conpul.  Pompempep  ^epepa^  ^peabc  pi8  €fe[iiiHW 
fam-  polce.  3  bi  jepl^be ;  •  iEpcep  fam  ^epeahc  PompJ^ 
pitJ  Pic«it»p  Jiam  polce.  ^  hi  jeplymbe  ;•  Da  bpobtan  Bona* 
f  one  tpiumpban  on^an  Pompeiup  mib  imcdipe  yyjitp^^ 
pop  pam  lytlan  pje  fe  he  fa  h»pbe;  3  nolbon  luhuj*  vs0 
peop^pcipe  bon.  feah  he  mapan  ba&be  ^ebon  hwpbe.  bucon «« 
tmucan.  3  beopa  jepinn  mib  fam  ppit5e  jepettani*  .SfWP 
fam  Iuliup'3  Pompeiup  abp»con  2^fculam  fabuph  onCOw^ 
-}  f a&p  opplojon  ehtacyne  M. ; .  <^ftep  fam  jepeaht  8illa  fe con- 
pul  pi^  Somnitum.  3  beopa  opploh  xviu.  M.  ]• 


XL 


iEptep  fam  f e  Romana  bnpb  jetimbpeb  p»p  Ti.  hunb  f" 
tpum  3  liii.  Romane  penben  Sillan  fone  conpnl  onjcaH  \0^ 
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scored  for  eating,  there  ran  blood  out.  The  third  was,  that 
fi  it  hailed  day  and  night  over  all  the  Eoman  [territory],  and 
|i  in  the  Samnites'  land  the  earth  burst  asunder,  and  thence 
.jl  fire  burnt  up  to  the  heavens^  and  there  was  seen  as  it  were  a 
it  golden  ring  in  the  heavens,  broader  than  the  sun,  and  ex- 
$,  tending  itself  from  tiie  heavens  down  to  the  earth,  and  afker^ 
^  wards  returned  towards  l^e  heavens.  At  that  time,  the 
ii  nation  of  the  Ficentes,  and  the  Yestini,  and  the  M arsi,  and 
ii  the  PeHgni,  and  ihe  Marmcini,  oad  the  Samnites,  and  the 
i  Lucani,  all  agreed  togetdier  that  they  would  revolt  from  the 
If  Bomans,  and  slew  Caius  Servilius,  the  Bomau  praetor,  who 
f  had  been  sent  to  them  with  messages.  In  those  days,  the 
{■  cattle  became  mad,  and  the  dogs  that  were  with  the  Sam- 
ji  nites.  After  that,  i^e  consul  Pompey  fought  against  those 
nations  and  was  put  to  flight;  and  Julius  Caesar  fought 
against  the  nation  of  the  Marsi,  and  was  put  to  flight ;  and 
shortly  after  Julius  fought  against  the  Samnites  and  against 
the  Lucani  and  put  them  to  flight.  After  that  they  named 
him  CcBsar,  He  then  demanded  that  the  triumph  should 
be  brought  to  meet  him,  when  they  sent  him  a  black 
manlie,  as  an  insult,  instead  of  a  triumph ;  and  afberwards 
they  sent  him  a  toga,  which  they  had  promised,  so  that  he 
did  not  come  to  Eome  altogether  without  honour.  After 
that,  SyUa,  the  consul,  the  companion  of  Pompey,  fought 
against  the  people  of  JEsemia,  and  put  them  to  flight.  After 
that,  Pompey  fought  against  the  nation  of  the  Picentes,  and 
put  them  to  flight.  The  Eomans  then  brought  the  triumph  to 
meet  Pompey,  with  great  honour,  for  that  little  victory  that 
he  had  had,  and  would  not  do  any  honour  to  Julius,  although 
he  had  done  a  greater  deed,  except  a  toga,  and  therewith 
greatly  confirmed  their  [mutual]  hostility.  After  that, 
Julius  and  Pompey  took  the  town  of  Ascolum  from  the 
Marsi,  and  there  slew  eighteen  thousand.  After  that,  the 
consul  Sylla  fought  against  the  Samnites,  aoid  slew  eighteen 
thousand  of  them. 


XI. 

After  the  city  of  Eome  had  been  built  six  hundred  and 
sixty-two  years,  the  Eomans  sent  the  consul  Sylla  against 
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cpibacif  Paptha  cyiunc^e  \  •  Da  ofpuhte  f  GOapiufe  ]mm  con* 
pile.  luliufef  eame.  f  man  f  ^epinn  him  beta&cean  nolbe.  ] 
b»b  f  man  him  fealbe  ]>one  feopotSan  confulatum.  *]  eac  f 
^epinn.  popj^on  hit  paef  ]heap  mib  heom  f  man  ymbe  xii.  momi 
bybe  alcef  conpilef  fetl  anum  pyle  hyppe  ]>onne  hiC  a&p  paef  ;• 
Da  8illa  jeahf  obe  on  hpylc  ^epab  GOapiuf  com  to  Rome,  he  )i 
hpaebhce  mib  eallpe  hif  pypbe  fi6  Romepeapb  jrapenbe  p»f.  ] 
OOapmf  bebpap  into  Romebypi^  mib  eallum  hif  polce.  *}  hme 
ptS^on  fa  buph-leobe  ^epenjon  3  ^ebimbon.  "3  hme  p^Son  f ohcon 
SiUan  a^pan  ;•  Kc  he  pl^  fdsjie  ilcan  mhte  op  ]>am  benbum 
fe  hine  man  on  b»2  jebenbe.  "3  pt$9on  pleah  pitS  opep  pe  on 
Xpppicam.  ]>»p  hip  pultum  m»pt  p»p.  3  paiSe  epc  ps&p  cyppenbe 
pi^  Romepeapb  *.  •  Pim  p»pon  cpe^en  conpulap  on  pulnmu. 
Cinna  3  Septopiup.  }>a  p»pon  pmble  a&lcepypelep  opbppuman*/ 
3  patSe  fa&r  fe  fa  penatup  j^ehypbon.  jj  GOapiup  co  Borne 
neal»hte.  hi  ealle  utplu^on  on  Iipeaca  lanb  aeptep  Mm  ] 
leptep  Pompeiupe.  fybep  hi  fa  mib  pypbe  ^^epapene  papon.'* 
Dii  p»p  8illa  mib  mycelpe  ^^eopnpidneppe  papenbe  op  Ifpecam 
piS  Romepeapb.  3  pi's  GDapiup  heapbhce  ^epeoht  tSupuht^'  ] 
hine  ^eplymbe.  3  ealle  opploh  bmnon  Romebypi^  fe  G^apiup 
on  pultume  p»pon '  •  Ra'Se  f a&p  ealle  fa  conpulap  p»pon  beabe 
buton  tpam.  GOapiup  3  8illa  ^epopan  him  pylp.  3  Einna  per 
oppla^en  on  Smypna.  Spa  bypij.  3  Septopiup  pa&p  opplajcn  on 
Ippania ;  • 

Da  xmbeppenj  Pompeiup  Paptha  jepinn.  popf  on  OOetpibacef 
heopa  cyninj  teah  him  to  fa  la&ppan  Spam  3  eall  Epeaca  lanb. 
ac  hme  Pompeiup  op  eallum  f  am  lanbe  aplymbe.  3  hme  bebpaf 
on  Spmenie.  3  him  septep  pyhjenbe  pa&p  o^  hme  oSpe  jn® 
opplo^on.  3  ^enybbe  Spchelaup  f  one  labteop.  f  he  y»f  hif  ^ 
bepfeop ;  •  pit  ip  nu  un^elypeblic  to  pecjenne.  cp»S  Opopni". 
hpset  on  fam  ^epinne  poppeap^.  f  hi  p»pon  bpeo^enbe  d.  y^ 
tpa  8Bp  hit  ^eenbob  beon  mihte.  e^ep  je  on  f  eobe  pophep- 
junje.  je  on  cymnja  phhtum.  je  on  hun^e  [  • 

Da  Pompeiup  hampeapb  paep.  fa  nolban  fa  lanb  f  f^jtcB 
alypan  aet  piepupalem.  him  paepon  on  pultume  xxu.  cynmS*-' 
Da  het  Pompeiup  f  man  f  pa&pten  bpaece.  3  onpuhte  bajef. ) 
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n    Mitfaridates,  king   of  the    Parthians.     Then  Marius  the 

J    consul,  the  tincle  of  Julius,  took  it  iU  that  they  would  not 

^.    commit  that  war  to  him,  and  demanded  that  a  seventh  con- 

j    sulate  should  be  given  to  him,  and  also  that  war ;  because  it 

jj    was  a  custom  with  them,  that  after  a  twelvemonth  they 

^    raised  the  seat  of  every  consul  higher  by  a  cushion  than  it 

^    was  before.    When  Sylla  was  ii3brmed  with  what  design 

,    Marius  had  come  to  Eome,  he  instantly  marched  towards 

;   Eome  with  aU  his  army,  and  drove  Marius  into  the  city  of 

■    Bome  with  all  his  people  ;  and  the  citizens  afterwards  seized 

and  bound  him,  and  afterwards  resolved  on  delivering  him  to 

Sylla.    But  he  fled  in  that  same  night  from  the  bonds  with 

which  they  had  bound  him  in  the  day ;  and  afterwards  fled 

south  over  the  sea  to  Afirica,  where  his  greatest  support  was ; 

I   and  quicldy  again  turned  towards  Eome.  Two  of  the  consuls 

'   were  his  supporters,  Cinna  and  Sertorius,  who  were  ever 

authors  of  every  evil.    And  immediately  after  the  senate 

heard  that  Marius  was  approaching  Eome,  they  all  fled  out 

to  the  land  of  Greece,  after  Sylla  and  after  Pompey,  whither 

I  they  had  then  proceeded  with  an  army.    Thereupon  Sylla 

'  with  great  diligence  proceeded  from  Q-reece  towards  Eome, 

'  and  fought  obstinate  battles  against  Marius,  and  put  him 

to  flight,  and  slew  within  the  city  of  Eome  aU  who  had  been 

in  aid  of  Marius.    Immediately  after,  all  the  consuls  died 

save  two.    Marius  and  Sylla  died  voluntarily,  and  Cinna  was 

slain  at  Smyrna,  a  city  of  Asia ;  and  Sertorius  was  slain  in 

Spain. 

Pompey  then  undertook  the  Parthian  war,  because  Mithri- 
dates,  their  king,  had  taken  to  himself  the  Lesser  Asia,  and 
all  the  land  of  the  Greeks ;  but  Pompey  made  him  flee  firom 
all  that  land,  and  drove  him  into  Armenia,  and  pursued  him, 
until  other  men  slew  him ;  and  he  compelled  Archelaus,  the 
general,  to  be  his  underling.  It  is  now  incredible  to  say, 
says  Orosius,  how  many  perished  in  that  war,  which  they 
endured  for  forty  years,  before  it  could  be  ended,  as  well 
through  the  devastation  of  nations,  the  slaughters  of  kings, 
and  hungei*. 

"When  Pompey  was  [on  his  way]  homewards,  those  nations 
would  not  dehver  up  the  fortress  at  Jerusalem.  They  were 
supported  by  twenty-two  kings.  Then  Pompey  commanded 
the  fortress  to  be  taken,  and  fought  against  it  by  day,  and 
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mhtef  jimble  onl»^  Bdpcep.  OfSpe  unpefii^e.  3  "^  pole  mib  Jnoii 
atSpytan.  f  hi  liim  on  hanb  eoban  ymbe  t^py  mont$af  ]>8&f  ]>e  hi 
man  a&p  oe^^an;-  Da&p  ps&f  lubea  ojjla^en  xiii.  M.  ^  man. 
topeapp  pone  peall  nyt$ep  o9  Jmne  ^tmb.  "^  man  la&bbe  SSpijtxi' 
bulu]*  CO  Rome  ^bimbenne.  f e  p»f  s^eji  ge  heopa  cynmj  je 
beopa  bifceop ;. 


XII. 

^ftep  J»m  J>e  Romebuph  jecimbpeb  p»r  yi.  hunb  pmqimn 
■y  LxYu*  Romane  jef ealbon  Eamf e  lulmf  feopon  legion  Co  }k>b  -p 
he  pceolbe  pp  pmcep  pmnan  on  IraUie  • . 

^pcep  ]>am  pe  he  hi  opeppunnen  he&pbe.  he  pop  on  Bp^- 
come  f  i^lanb.  -y  pit$  fa  Bpyccap  ^epeahc.  j  jeplymeb  peap^  on. 
]mm  lanbe  fe  man  h»C  Eenclanb :  •  Rat5e  feep  he  ^epeahc  yiiS 
J?a  Bpyccap  epc  on  Irenclanbe.  j  hi  pupbon  aplymebe.  peopa- 
^pibbe  jepeohc  ytdj  neah  faepe  ea  pe  man  hs&C  Temepe.  neah 
Jwun  popba  fe  man  h»c  f^ehn^popb '.  •  ^pcep  )>am  ^epeohce 
him  eobe  on  hanb  pe  cymn^"^  fa  buphpape.  f e  paepon  on  Eypn- 
ceapcpe.  3  pfStSon  ealle  fe  on  f am  i^anbe  ps&pon ;  • 

-Spcep  fam  luhup  pop  Co  Rome.  '^  baeb  f  him  man  bpohce 
fone  cpiumphan  on^ean.  fa  bebubon  hi  him.  f  he  come  mib 
peapum  mannum  Co  Rome.  3  eahie  hip  pulcnm  bea&pcan  him 
lece ; .  Sc  fa  he  hampeapb  pp.  him  coman  on^ean  fa  iJpy 
ealbopmenn  fe  him  on  pulcnme  ps&pon.  ^  him  psebon  ^  hi  pop 
hip  tSmjum  abpaepbe  pa&pon.  ^  eac  f  ealle  fa  le^ian.  f e  paepon 
on  Romane  anpealbe.  ps&pon  Fompempe  on  polcume  ^epealb.  ^ 
he  f  e  ps&pclicpe  ^epmn  mihce  habban  pi^  hme ; .  Da  penbe  epc 
iKjliVLf  CO  hip  a^eniim  polce.  ^  pepenbe  ms&nbe  fa  nnape  f e  man 
him  bucon  je^yphcon  bybe.  ^  ppi'Sopc  f  apa  manna  f  e  pop  hip 
tSm^nm  poppupbon.  ■]  he  him  appeon  Co  piffan  fa  peopon  lepan 
f  e  p»pon  on  Sulmone  f  am  lanbe  *  • 

Da  Pompeinp  j   Caco  y   ealle  fa  penacup  f  gehypbon. 
fa  popan  hi   on  Irpeacap.  j    micelne  pulcum  ^e^abepoban 
on.  Thpaci    iSmjie   bime;.       Da    pop    luhup    Co    Rome.    3 
cobpeec  heopa  mabm-hup.  ^  eall  jebaelbe  f  fa&pmne  p»p'- 
iH»C  ip  unalypebhc  Co  pec^nne;    ops&'S  Opopup.   hpa&C  ^s&p 
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by  night,  one  after  another,  unwearied  pressed  it,  and 
thereby  so  harassed  the  people,  that  they  surrendered  to 
him  three  months  after  they  hiad  first  invested  it.  There 
were  thirteen  tbousand  Jews  slam,  and  l^e  walls  were  cast 
down  to  the  gcound ;  and  Anstobulus  was  led  bound  to  Eome, 
who  was  botii  their  king  and  their  priest. 


xn. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  six  hundred  and  sixty-seyeni 
years,  tbe  Somans  gave  Caius  Julius  seven  legions,  that  he 
might  war  five  yeaars  in  Gkul. 

After  be  had  overcome  them,  he  proceeded  to  the  island  of 
Britain,  and  fought  against  the  Britons,  and  was  put  to  flight 
in  the  land  that  is  called  Kentland.  Soon  after,  he  again 
fougbt  against  the  Britons  in  Kentland,  and  tiliey  were  put 
to  flight.  Their  third  battle  was  near  the  river  that  is  caued' 
Thames,  near  the  ford  that  is  called  Wallingford.  After  that: 
battle,  tiie  king  surrendered  to  him,  and  the  inhabitants  that 
were  in  "  Cymceaater,"  and  afterwards  all  who  were  in  the: 
island. 

After  that,  Julius  went  to  Bome,  and  demanded  the  triumph: 
to  be  brought  to  meet  him;  whereupon  they  commanded* 
him  that  he  sbould  come  to  Bome  with  few  men,  and  leave, 
the  whole  of  his  force  behind  him.  But  as  he  was  proceeding 
homewardsj  there  came  to  meet  him  the  three  senators  who- 
were  hi&  supporters,  and  said  to  him,  that  they,  on  his  ac*- 
count,. had  been  driven  away;  and  also,  that  all  the  legions, 
that  were  in  the  power  of  the  Bomans,  had  been  given  to  aid 
Pompey,  that  he  migbt  have  the  securer  contest  with  him«. 
JuHus  thereupon  returned  to  his  own  army,  and,  weeping^, 
complained  of^the  dishonour  that  had  been  so  undeserved^* 
done  him,  and  chiefly  [on  account]  of  those  men  who  had 
perished  for  his  sake :  and  he  afterwards  enticed  to  him  l^e. 
seven  legions  that  were  in  the  haad  of  Sulmo. 

Wben  Pompey,  and  Cato,  and  all  the  senators  beard  thot^. 
&BJ  went  to  the  Greeks,  ^d  gathered  a  large  force  in  the 
mountain  of  Thrace.  Then  Julius  marched  to  Bome,  and 
broke  open  their  treasury,  and  divided  all  that  was  therein. 
It  is  incredible  to  say,  says  Orosius,  how  much  there  was  of 
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eallef  ps&f  *.*  iElptep  fsxa  he  pop  to  OOafpliam  f  lanb.  3 
fBdji  lee  Speo  le^ian  beseftan  him.  to  t^on  -^  hi  f  pole 
to  him  2^enyb&on.  '^  he  fylp  mib  )>am  o^pum  bs&le  pop  on 
Ifpanie.  ]>»p  Pompeiupep  lepan  ps&pon  mib  hip  t$pim  latteopum. 
^  he  hi  ealle  to  him  ^enybbe;.  ^ptep  ]>am  he  pop  on 
Epeacalanb.  ]>»p  hip  Pompeiup  on  anpe  bune  onbab  mib  xxx. 
cymn^an.  buton  hip  a^enum  pultume^.  Da  pop  Pompeiuf 
J?»p  GOapceflup  p»p.  lulmpep  labteop.  ■]  hme  opploh  mib  ecdlmn 
hip  polce ;.  j^ptep  J)am  Iiihup  bep»t  Topquatup.  Pompeiupef 
latteop.  on  anum  paeptene.  3  him  Pompeiup  »ptep  pop.  )>»p 
peapt$  luhup  ^eplymeb.  j  hip  polcep  pela  popplajen.  pop]>ain  ]>e 
him  man  peaht  on  tpa  healpa.  on  o^pe  healpe  Pompeiup.  on 
o^pe  healpe  pe  labteop ;.  8i9t$an  pop  luhup  on  Theppaliam.  3 
fa&p  hip  pultum  ^ejabepabe;.  Da  Pompeiup  f  jehypbe.  J>a 
pop  he  him  a&ptep  mib  im^emethcum  pultume.  he  haepbe 
hunb-eahtati^  cooptana.  f  pe  nu  tpuman  batata.  "^  ps&p  on 
]>am  ba^m  pip  hunb  manna. ;}  an  H.  ]>ip  eall  he  hsepbe  buton 
hip  a^enum  pultume.  "}  butan  Catone  hip  ^epepan.  ;)  buton 
]»pa  penatupep ; .  'Snb  luliup  h»pbe  hunb-eahtati^  cooptana  *  • 
Peopa  sejt$ep  ha&pbe  hip  pole  on  tSpim  heapum.  "j  hi  py'lpe 
paepon  on  J>am  mibmeptan.  "3  ]>a  oSpe  on  tpam  healpa  heopa  *. 
Da  luliup  ha&pbe  a&nne  ]>s&pa  baela  ^e^ymeb.  y&  clypobe 
Pompeiup  him  to  ymbe  Romane  ealbe  ^ecpybpebene.  ^ak  ]>e 
hi  pylp  ^elseptan  ne  ]>ohte.  Irepepa.  ^^epepa.  jemyne  f  t$u  upe 
2;epepp8&benne  '^  cpJrfepaBbenne  to  lanje  ne  opepbpa&c ; .  Da 
anbpeapbe  he  him.  ■;)  cp»t$.  On  pumepe  tibe  "Su  p»pe  min  je- 
pepa.  "3  pop]>am  J?e  f$u  nu  ne  eapt.  me  ip  eall  leopopt  f  "8e  ip 
latSopt ; .  I)»t  pa&p  peo  jecpybpaeben  J>e  Romane  jepet  ha&pbon. 
^  heopa  nan  otSepne  on  tSone  anbphtan  ne  plo^e.  ]>»p  )>8&p  hi 
ni  8&t  ^epeohtum  ^emetton ; .  -^ptep  fam  popbum  Pompeiup 
peap'S  jeplymeb  mib  eallum  hip  polce.  •]  he  pylp  pitStJan  o^pleah 
on  2(pam  mib  hip  pipe.  3  mib  hip  beapnum.  "3  pJ^tSon  he  pop  on 
^yptum.  3  hip  pultumep  baeb  aet  Phtolomeupe  J>am  cyninje. 
3  pa'Se  ]>8&p  ]>e  he  to  him  com.  he  him  het  f  heapub  op- 
aceoppan.  3  hit  pyt$6on  het  luhupe^onpenbon.  3  hip  hpm^  mib  •. 
^c  }>a  man  hit  to  him  bpohte.  he  ysdj  ma&nenbe  }>a  bBdbe  mib 
miclum  pope,  pop^on  he  pa&p  ealpa  manna  milbheoptapt  on 
}>am  ba^um;.  JEptep  J>am  Phtojomeup  ^ela&bbe  pj'pbe  pitS 
luhupe.  3  eall  hip  pole  peap'8  jeplymeb.  3  he  pylp  ^epanj^en.  ■] 
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it  all.  After  that  be  proceeded  to  the  land  of  Marseilles, 
and  there  left  three  legions  behind  him,  that  be  might  reduce 
that  people  to  subjection,  and  he  himself,  with  the  other 
part,  proceeded  to  Spain,  where  Pompey's  legions  were  with 
ids  three  generals,  and  he  subjected  them  all  to  him.  After 
that  he  proceeded  to  Greece,  where  Pompey  awaited  him  on 
a  mountain,  with  thirty  kings  besides  his  own  force.  Pompey 
then  marched  to  where  Marcellus,  Julius'  general,  was,  and 
slew  him  with  all  his  army.  After  that,  Julius  Ijesieged 
Torquatus,  Pompey's  genersJ,  in  a  fortress,  and  Pompey  pro- 
ceeded after  him :  there  was  Julius  put  to  flight,  and  many 
of  his  people  slain,  because  they  fought  on  both  sides  of  him, 
on  one  side  Pompey,  on  the  other  the  general.  Julius  then 
marched  into  Thessaly,  and  there  gathered  his  force.  When 
Pompey  heard  that,  he  marched  after  him  with  an  immense 
'  force :  he  had  eighty  cohorts,  which  we  now  call  truman, 
which  in  those  days  were  of  a  thousand  five  hundred  men : 
all  this  he  had  besides  his  own  force,  and  besides  [that  of] 
Cato,  his  associate,  and  besides  that  of  the  senate.  And 
Julius  had  eighty  cohorts.  Each  of  them  had  his  force  in 
three  bodies,  and  they  themselves  were  in  the  middlemost, 
wd  the  others  on  the  two  sides  of  them.  When  JuHus  had 
put  one  of  the  bodies  to  flight,  Pompey  called  to  him  about 
the  old  Eoman  compact,  although  he  himself  did  not  think 
of  observing  it :  "  Comrade,  comrade,  remember  that  thou  do 
not  too  long  infringe  our  old  fellowship  and  covenant." 
Thereupon  he  answered  him,  and  said :  ''At  one  time  thou 
wast  my  comrade,  and  because  thou  art  not  [so]  now,  that  is 
most  desirable  to  me  that  is  most  hateful  to  thee."  This 
was  the  compact  that  the  Eomans  had  established,  that  none 
of  them  should  strike  another  in  the  face,  wherever  they  met 
in  battles.  After  those  words,  Pompey  was  put  to  flight 
with  all  his  army ;  and  he  himself  afterwards  fled  into  Asia 
with  his  wife  and  his  children,  and  afterwards  he  went  to 
Egypt,  and  asked  aid  of  Ptolemv  the  king.  And  soon  after 
he  came  to  him,  he  commanded  his  head  ix)  be  cut  ofl",  and 
afterwards  sent  to  Julius,  and  his  ring  with  it.  Eut  when  it 
was  brought  to  him,  he  bewailed  the  deed  with  much  weep- 
ing ;  because  he  was  of  all  men  the  most  compassionate  in 
those  days.  After  that,  Ptolemy  led  an  army  against  Julius, 
and  all  nis  people  were  put  to  flight,  and  he  himself  cap- 
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ealle  fa,  men  luhuf  het  opflean.  ]>e  set  ]>»pe  lape  p»pan  ^  man 
Pompeiuf  ofjioh.  ^  hs  fpa-)»eBh  ept  ]:oplet  Fhtolomeuf  co 
•hif  pee;.  JS]rep  )>a]n  luliuj*  ^efeaht  pitS  Plitolomeuf  ppipa. 
;]  BBt  »lcon  cyppe  f ije  Yu&pie  ] . 

^pep  J^am  ^e|:eohte  ealle  ^ypti  papbon  Iiihufe  xmbep- 
]»eofaf .  •]  lie  hnn  fy5t5on  hpeapp  to  Rome.  "3  ept  pette  fenaknif . 
•3  hine  fylpne  man  je^ette  -f  he  paej*  hyppe  jionne  conjnl.  ^ 
hi  hetan  tictatop  ] .  ^ptep  ]>am  he  pop  on  Spppice  sDjrtep 
I^one  })am  conpile;.  ©a  he  "p  ^eahfobe.  fa  la&pbe  he  hrj* 
pmu  f  he  hmi  on^ean  fope.  "j  hme  hmi  to  ppi'5e  ^efohte. 
f op]7on.  cpaetJ  he.  )>e  ic  pat.  f  nan  J7»  gob  man  ne  leopa;5  jpa 
he  ij*  on  Jiffon  hpe.  }>eah  f e  he  me  jy  j-e  la6o]isa.  *]  pop)>on 
.ic  ne  mffig  pnban  et  me  fylpum.  *^  ic  hme  a&ppe  gefeo ;. 

iE)ftep  ]>am  -papbe  he  eobe  to  ]>aBpe  'bup2;e  peaUmn.  *;)  fkah 
nr  opep.  f  he  eafl  tobeapjic;.  Sc  J>a  luhup  tro  pcepe  bypij^ 
oom.  he  him  p»f  fpiSe  m»nenbe  -^  he  to  hmi  cuco  ne  com.  -j 
■^hefpyhson  beat^  fpea]t;.  JSptep  ]>am  luhuf  gepeaht  pi^ 
Pompempef  genepon.  ^  pit$  manige  hip  magap.  "^  he  hi  ealle 
iQpploh.  "3  ptiSon  to  Rome  pop.  •]  J>8&p  pe&p  ppa  anbpypne.  f  hrni 
iinan  bybe  peopep  ptSon  pone  tpiumphsai  }>a  he  ham  com;. 
SitSSon  he  pop  on  Ipponie.  ^  gepeaht  pi^  Pomperapep  tpaxn 
punum.  ■]  fa&p  pa&p  hip  pole  ppa  ppiCe  popplagen.  f  he  pume 
hpile  penbe  f  man  hine  gepon  pceolbe.  j  he  pop  ^aope 
.onbpa&binge  paap  )>e  ppiiSop  on  f  pepob  Jrpan^.  pop]ion  )>e 
him  peep  lec^rpe  f  hme  man  opploge.  )>onne  hme  man  ^e- 
bnnbe*. 

iEptqi  yean  he  com  to  Rome,  "j  ^aUe  pa  gepetnyppa  ye  ]>»p 
nto  ptpange  paopon  ^  to  heapbe.  he  hi  eaUe  g^ebybe  leohtpan  ^ 
hiSpan.  hit  ^a  eaUmn  yam  'penatum  op^Smcenbum.  "3  yam.  con- 
pulnm.  ^  hCiheopa  ealban  gefetnyppat;obpecan  polbe.  ahleopom 
j|»  ealle.  ^3  hme  mib  heopa  met-feaxiunopptic^on  on  heopa 
-gemot-epne ; .     Bapa  puiiba  ymj  xxyn. ;« 


xni. 

^ptep  yam  ye  Romana  buph  getimbpeb  pnp  tu.  hnnb 
pint^um  ^  lix.  peng  Octavianup  to  Romana  anp^lbe.  heopa 
untSancep.  «ptep  luhupep  ple^  ihip  jaaaegep.  pop]MKn  J»  hine 
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tured ;  and  Julius  commanded  all  tbe  men  to  be  slain  who 
were  of  the  counsel  for  slaving  Pompey ;  and  he,  neverthe- 
less, dismissed  Ptolemy  again  to  his  kingdom.  After  that 
.Julius  fought  thrice  against  Ptolemy,  and  at  eyery  time  had 
victory. 

After  that  war,  all  the  Egyptians  were  subdued  by  Julius; 
and  he  afterwards  returned  to  Eome,  and  re-estabbshed  the 
senate,  and  appointed  himself  to  be  higher  than  consul,  what 
they  called  a  dictator.  After  that  he  proceeded  to  A&ica 
after  the  consul  Cato.  When  he  [Cato]  heard  that,  he  ad- 
vised his  son  to  go  to  meet  him,  and  sue  to  him  for  peace : 
''  Eeeause,*'  said  he,  ^'  I  know  that  so  good  a  man  as  he  is 
lives  not  in  this  Hfe,  although  to  me  he  is  the  most  hostile, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  prevail  on  myself  ever  to  see  him." 

After  that  speech,  he  went  to  the  city  walls,  and  flew  out 
over  them,  so  that  he  was  all  burst  to  pieces.  But  when  Juliira 
came  to  the  city,  he  greatly  grieved  that  he  had  not  come  to 
him  alive,  and  that  he  had  died  by  such  a  death.  After  that, 
.Julius  fought  against  iihe  nephews  of  Pompey,  and  against 
ninny  of  his  kin,  and  he  dew  them  aU,  mi  afterwards  pro- 
eeeded  to  Bome,  and  was  there  in  such  veneration,  that  they 
granted  him  the  ixiumph  four  times  after  he  came  home. 
Aft»erwards  he  proceeded  to  Spain  and  fought  against  Pom- 
pey's  two  sons,  and  there  his  army  was  so  slaughtered,  that 
fie  for  some  tune  thought  he  should  be  captured,  and,  by 
Teasom  of  that  dread,  he  the  more  pressed  into  the  [hostiLe] 
army,  because  it  was  to  him  more  desirable  to  be  slain  than 
bound. 

Ai^  that  he  came  to  Bome,  .and  all  *^e  lows  there  tfast 
wene  too  severe  and  too  hard,  he  made  lighter  and  milder. 
All  the  senate  then  and  the  two  consuls  taking  it  ill  that  he 
would  destroy  their  old  laws,  all  rushed  upon  him,  and 
stabbed  him  with  their  daggers  in  their  senate-house.  The 
wounds  were  twent^^seven. 


xm. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  seven  himdred  and  sixty  years, 
Octavianus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  with- 
out their  concurrence,  after  the  slaying  of  Julius  his  kins- 
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h»jbe  luliuf  him  »p  mib  jeppitum  "^ej^dycnob.  )>»t  he  s&ptep 
him  to  eallum  hif  ^eftjieonum  pen^e.  pp]>on  "pe  he  hine  pop 
m»^pebene  jelaepbe  ^^  jecybe  "3  he  ryffon  1111.  ^epeoht  yd 
cynelice  ^^epeaht  "3  t^uphteah.  fpa  fpa  IvQiuf  hij-  maa^  bybe  a&p. 
an  pi"6  Pompeiuf.  otSep  pitS  Sntomuf  fone  conjnl.  tSpibbe  piS 
Eajjiuf .  peoptSe  pitS  Lepibup.  J?eah  fe  he  patJe  J>8&r  hip  ppeonb 
pypbe.  "j  he  eac  jebybe  f  Sntoniup  hip  ppeonb  peap'5.  f  he  hip 
bohtop  pealbe  Octaviane  to  pipe.  '}  eac  f  Octayianup  pealbe  hip 
ppeoptop  3Sntomupe  • . 

Si^tSon  him  ^eteah  S^toniup  to  ^epealbe  ealle  2Spiain*. 
^ptep  fam  he  poplet  Octavianupep  ppeoptep.  ■]  him  pylpum 
onbeab  ;^epinn.  -^  opene  peonbpcipe.  ^  he  him  het  to  pipe  556- 
peccean  Eleopatpan  ]7a  cpene.  ]>a  hs&pbe  luhup  a&p.  3  hipe 
pop]7am  ha&pbe  jepealb  eall  ^^ypta;.  Rat$e  f  »p  Octavianup 
^els&bbe  pypbe  pi^  Siitoniup.  "3  hine  patSe  jeplymbe  J>aep  J>e  hi 
to^a&bepe  coman ; .  Ds&p  ymbe  9peo  niht  hi  ^epuhton  ut  on 
p»;.  Octayianup  ha&pbe  xxx.  pcipa  "3  cc.  ]»apa  micelpa 
f$pypet$pena.  on  }>am  pa&pon  papenbe  eahta  le^ian.  "3  2&itomup 
h»pbe  himb-eahtati^  pcipa.  on  ]>am  psepan  papenbe  x.  le^ian. 
popfon  ppa  micle  ppa  he  laap  h»pbe.  ppa  micle  hi  paepon  bete- 
pan  ^  mapan.  poppon  hi  psepon  ppa  jepopht.  f  hi  man  ne 
mihte  mib  mannum  opephl»ptan.  f  hi  n»pan  tyn  pota  hea^e 
bupan  ps&tepe*..  D»t  jepeoht  peaptS  ppi^e  ma&pe.  feah  fe 
Octavianup  pje  hfl&pbe.  J>aBp  Sntomupep^  polcep  paep  oppla^en 
xii.  M.  "3  Oeopatpa  hip  cpen  peapt^  ^ejdymeb.  ppa  hi  to^sebepe 
coman  mib  hipe  hepe ;  •  iEptep  yam.  Octavianup  ^epeaht  pii$ 
2Sntoniup  ^  pitS  Oeopatpan.  "3  hi  jeplymbe.  f  pa&p  on  ]>»pe 
tibe  kal.  ^uptup.  "3  on  ]?am  bsd%e  ]>e  pe  hata^  hlapms&ppan;- 
8it$9on  pa&p  Octayianup  2^uptup  haten.  pop]>on  ]7e  he  on  ]>a&pe 
tibe  p^e  ha&pbe  [ .  ^ptep  ^am  2Sntoniup  "3  Oeopatpa  haepbon 
^e^abepab  pciphepe  on  ))am  Reaban  pa&.  ac  J^a  him  man  pa&be 
•p  Octavianup  J>ybeppeapb  pa&p.  pa  jecypbe  eall  -p  pole  to 
Octavianupe.  "3  hi  pylpe  o^plu^on  to  anum  lytlum  pepobe> 
Peo  pa  Eleopatpa  het  abelpan  hype  bypi^enne.  "3  pa&p  on-mnas 
eobe.  pa  heo  pa&pon  jelejen  paep.  pa  het  heo  niman  up  nalip 
pa  na&bpan.  ^  bon  to  hipe  eapme.  ^  heo  hi  abite.  poppon  pe 
pa&pe  na&bpan  ^ecynb  ip  t5a&t  a&lc  uht  pa&p  pe  heo  abit  pceal  hip 
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man;  beeanse  JuHub  had  previoufily  confirmed  to  him  by 
writings,  that  he  afber  him  should  succeed  to  all  his  acquisi- 
tions ;  because  he  had,  on  account  of  kinship,  instructed  and 
educated  him.  And  he  afterwards  most  royfdly  fought  in  and 
carried  on  four  wars,  as  Julius,  his  kinsman,  had  done  before^ 
one  against  Pompey,  the  second  agaLnst  the  consul  Anthony, 
the  third  against  Cassius,  the  fourth  against  Lepidufl,  though 
he  quickly  aflber  became  his  Mend ;  and  he  also  acted  so  that 
Anthony  became  his  friend,  so  that  he  gave  his  daughter  to 
Octovianus  to  wife,  and  also  that  Octavianus  gave  his  sister 
to  Anthony. 

Afterwards  Anthony  reduced  all  Asia  under  his  power. 
After  that  he  forsook  the  sister  of  Octavianus,  and  declared 
war  and  open  hostility  against  himself;  and  he  commanded 
the  queen  Cleopatra  to  be  fetched  to  him  for  a  wife,  whom 
Julius  had  previously  had,  and  on  that  account  had  given  to 
her  all  Egypt.  Immediately  after,  Octavianus  led  an  army 
against  Anthony ;  and  speedily  put  him  to  flight  after  they 
had  come  together.  After  this,  they  fought  for  three  days 
out  at  sea.  Octavianus  had  thirty  ships  and  two  hundred 
of  the  large  triremes,  on  board  of  which  were  faring  eight 
legions,  and  Anthony  had  eighty  ships,  on  board  of  which 
were  faring  ten  legions ;  because  by  so  many  as  he  had  fewer, 
by  so  much  were  they  better  and  larger ;  for  they  were  so 
constructed  that  they  could  not  be  overloaded  with  men, 
being  ten  feet  high  above  the  water^.  The  battle  was  very 
great,  though  Octavianus  had  victory.  Of  Anthony's  people 
there  were  slain  twelve  thousand,  and  Cleopatra,  his  queen, 
was  put  to  flight  when  they  engaged  with  her  army.  After 
that,  Octavianus  fought  against  Anthony  and  against  Cleo- 
patra, and  put  them  to  flight :  it  was  at  tibat  time  the  first  of 
Angust,  on  the  day  that  we  call  Lammas.  Octavianus  was 
afterwards  called  Augustus,  because  he  at  that  time  had 
victory.  After  that,  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  collected  a 
naval  force  on  the  Eed  Sea ;  but  when  it  was  told  them  that 
Octavianus  was  [coming]  thitherward,  all  their  people  turned 
to  Octavianus,  and  they  themselves  fled  to  a  little  army. 
Cleopatra  then  ordered  her  sepulchre  to  be  dug,  and  entered 
into  it.  "When  she  was  laid  in  it,  she  then  commanded  an 
adder  to  be  taken  up  and  applied  to  her  arm,  that  it  might 
bite  her ;  because  it  is  the  nature  of  the  adder,  that  ever/ 
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Lp  on  fla&pe  ^eenbian.  *]  heo  pop  )>aiu  ppa  bybe  f  heo  nolbe 
hi  man  bpipe  bepopan  ])am  tpnimphan  pi's  Romepeapb ; .  £>a 
!Sntonmf  ^epeah  f  heo  hi  to  bea'Se  jypebe.  )^a  oppticobe  lie 
hine  pylpne.  "^  bebeab  f  hme  man  on  ^a  ylcan  byp^enne  )co 
hipe  ppa  pamcuce  alejbe  '•  Da  Octavianup  pybep  com.  )m  hek: 
he  niman  ot$pep  cynnep  naebpan.  uippillup^  ip  haten.  peo  laaer^ 
ateon  s&lcep  cynnep  attop  ut  op  men.  pf  hi  man  tibhce  t^o 
bpmctS.  ac  heo  paep  pop'5papen  a&p  he  fybep  come;.  8ii$5oii 
Octavianup  bejeaic  2Qexanbpiam  ^yp^^  heapob-buph.  "^  nub 
hipe  jeptpeone  he  jepeljobe  Romebuph  ppit$e.  ^  man  s&lcne 
ceap  mihte  be  tpam  pealbum  bet  ceapian.  ]>onne  man  e&p 
mihte ' . 


XIV. 

iBptep  ]>am  'pe  Romane  buph  ^etimbpeb  pa&p  yii.  hmib  pm- 
tpum  "]  pp  "]  XXX.  ^epeap'S  f  Octavianup  Eeapap  on  hip  piptan 
conpulatu  betynbe  lanep  bupu.  "j  ^epeaptS  f  he  ha&pbe  anpealb 
eallep  mibbanjeapbep ; .  Da^  ysdy  ppeotole  ^etacnob  ]>a  he 
cmht  pa&p.  "3  hine  man  piS  Romepeapb  Isebbe  »ptep  luhupep 
pleje ; .  Dy  ilcan  b»^e.  J)e  hme  man  to  conpule  pette.  ^epeaptl 
•p  man  ^epeah  ymbe  ]>a  punnan  ppylce  an  ^Iben  pin;.  ^  binnan 
Romebypi;  peoU  an  pylle  ele  ealne  bse; ; .  On  ]>am  hpin^e  ps&f 
jetacnob  f  on  hip  ba^um  pceolbe  peoptSan  jebopen  pefe  leoht- 
pa  ip  J  pcinenbpa  )K)nne  peo  punne  fa  p»pe.  anb  pe  ele  ^etac- 
nobe  miltpun^^e  eallum  mancynne.  ppa  he  eac  mseni;  tacen 
pylp  jebybe  J>e  ept  jepupbon.  J>eah  J>e  hi  unpitenbe  bybe.  on 
!Dobep  bypene;.  8um  paep  sepept  'f  he  bebeab  opep  ealne 
mibban^eapb  f  8&lc  m»^  ymbe  ^eapep  pyne  to^^a&bepe  come. 
f  8&lc  man  )7y  ^eapop  pipte  hpap  hi  pibbe  h»pbon.  }>»t  tacnobe 
f  on  hip  ba^um  pceolbe  beon  ^ebopen.  pe]>e  up  ealle  to  anum 
ma&^-^emote  ;ela]>obe.  'p  bi^  on  ^am  topepban  hpe  [ .  OtSep 
psep  f  he  bebeab  f  eall  mancyn  ane  pbbe  ha&pbon. ;]  an  ^apol 
^Ibon.  f  tacnobe  f  pe  ealle  pceulon  s&nne  jeleapon  habbon.  j 
cenne  piUan  ^obpa  peopca  [ .  Dpibbe  ps&p  f  he  bebeab  f  s&lc 
"Sapa  J)e  on  aeKeobipiyppe  paepe.  come  to  hip  ajenum  jeapbe. 
■]  to  hip  paebep  etJle.  je  ]>eope  je  ppi^e.  j  pefe  f  nolbe.  he  be- 
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creature  that  it  bites  will  end  its  life  in  sleep.  And  she  did 
BO  because  she  would  not  be  driven  before  a  triumph  towards 
Borne.  "When  Anthony  saw  that  she  was  preparing  herself 
for  death,  he  stabbed  himself,  and  commanded,  thus  half  dead, 
to  be  laid  in  the  same  sepulchre.  When  Octavianus  came 
thither,  he  commanded  another  kind  of  adder  to  be  taken,  called 
psyllus,  which  can  draw  every  kind  of  poison  out  of  a  man,  if 
it  be  applied  in  time.  But  she  had  expired  before  he  came 
thither.  Afber  that,  Octavianus  got  Alexandria,  the  chief 
city  of  Egypt,  and  with  its  treasures  greatly  enriched  Eome, 
so  that  every  commodity  might  be  bought  better  by  twofold 
than  it  could  previously. 


XIV. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  thirty-five 
years,  it  came  to  pass  that  Octavianus  Caesar,  in  his  fifth 
consulship,  closed  the  doors  of  Janus ;  and  it  befel  that  he 
had  dominion  of  all  the  earth.  That  was  manifestly  betokened 
when  he  was  a  boy,  and  was  brought  to  Eome  after  the  slay- 
ing of  Julius.  On  the  same  day  on  which  he  was  appointed 
consul,  it  happened  that  there  was  seen  abput  the  sun  as  it 
were  a  golden  ring,  and  within  the  city  of  Eome,  a  spring, 
for  a  whole  day,  welled  forth  oil.  By  the  ring  was  betokened 
that  in  his  days  there  should  be  bom  he  who  is  lighter  and 
brighter  than  the  sun  then  was;  and  the  oil  betokened 
mercy  to  all  mankind.  So  he  [Octavianus]  also  himself  made 
many  a  sign,  which  afterwards  came  to  pass,  though  he  un- 
wittingly did  them,  by  Q-od's  incitement.  One  was,  first, 
that  he  commanded,  over  all  the  earth,  that  every  nation, 
after  the  course  of  a  year,  should  come  together,  that  every 
man  might  know  the  more  readily  where  he  had  peace.  That 
betokened,  that  in  his  days  should  be  bom  he  who  has 
invited  us  all  to  one  kindred  meeting,  which  will  be  in  the 
life  to  come.  The  second  was,  that  he  commanded  all  men 
to  have  one  peace  and  pay  one  tribute.  That  betokened, 
that  we  should  all  have  one  belief,  and  one  will  of  good 
works.  The  third  was,  that  he  commanded  all  those  who 
were  in  foreign  lands  to  come  to  his  own  dwelling,  and  to  his 
paternal  home,  both  servile  and  free ;  and  those  who  would 
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beab  f  man  J^a  ealle  09:flose.  )»pa  piepon  ti.  k.  )ia  hi  ^|^;abe- 
pab  p»poii.  ]>»c  tacnobe  f  uf  eallum  if  beboben  f  pe  fceeldBi 
ciunaa  of  l^ijye  fopulbe  to  ujief  faebep  eiile.  ^  if  Co  lieo]:<miim 
pioe. "}  fe]>e  "^  nele.  he  fypt$  afoppen  3  oj^^en  > 


XV. 

^ftep  ]>am  'pe  Romebuph  ^etunbpeb  p»f  Yiu  hunb  puitgium 
3  xxxYi.  pupbon  fume  Ifpame  leoba  2{!^ftnife  pi^ej^unnaji.  ]aa 
onbybe  lie  ept  lauef  bupu.  3  pit$  hi  pypbe  la&bbe.  3  hi  ^eplymbe. 
3  hi  pC^on  on  anum  p aejtene  bepaet.  f  hi  f iCtSon  hi  pylfe  fume 
Off  logon,  fume  mib  attpe  acpealbon ; .  Mpzeji  ]?am  ma&ni^e 
]>eoba  punnon  pitS  Sjuftuf .  s&g^ep  je  IlLpice.  je  Pannonn.  ^e 
Sepmenne.  je  manige  ot5pe  ^eoba;.  3Sjuftufef  lacteopap 
manega  micle  ^^epeoht  piS  him  tSuphtugon.  buton  S^ftufe 
fylpim.  »p  hi  opepcuman  jnihtcan*.  JEfcep.  pam.  S^ftup 
feabe  Q^lntllluf  pasxe  conpil  on  Irepmanie  mib  tSpim  lejiafi* 
ac  heopa  peapt$  aslc  opf la^n.  buton  ^am  conpule  anum ; .  Foft 
Jiaepe  basbe  peap6  ^S^ftuf  jpa  f api^;.  f  he  opt  unpik#e»be  pldh 
mib  hif  heafbe  on  )H)ne  pah.  ^nne  he  on  hip  petle  fi»t.  3  pone 
conpul  he  het  opfkan;.  .M^ef.  "pwoa.  £ie|miaBie  gefc^ton 
2^[^i4*tuf  ungenybbe  him  to  ppitSe.  "3  he  him  pop^eap  ]M)ne  m^. 
fe  he  to  him  pifte^  i . 

JSptep  yam  ]>eof  populb  eall  ^eceaj*  Spiftuf  ef  ppi^  -^  hip 
f ibbe.  "3  eallum  mannum  nanuht  fpa  gob  ne  yvhsce,  ppa  -^  hi  t» 
hip  hylbon  becomaa.  3  "^  hi  hip  unbep)»eopap  pupbon;.  Ne 
pOiptk)n  f  eexugum  p<dce  hip  agenum  »  gebcobe  to  becdbenne. 
buton  on  pa,  pipan  pe  him  !S|guftuf  bebeab  \ .  Da  pupbon  lanq* 
bupu  c^  bet^neb.  3  hip  loca.  ptqtage.  ppa  hi  na^e  aep  iia&- 
pon  *•  On  )»am  ilcan  geape  pe  ^ip  ei^  gepeaptS.  f  ymf  on  fasa 
tfaxn  3  peopeptigjuta  pmtpe  S^piftupep  pioe.  pa  peapl$  pe  gebo- 
pen.  p^  pa  pbbe  bpothte  ealpe  fN»pulbe.  f  ip  upe  bpiht^i 
httlenb  Cpipt ; ;  Nu  ic  hsebbe  g^*8&b.  cpa&tS  Ojiopup.  j^iaan 
jgiymSe  tSippq*  mibbangeapb^.  hu  eall  mancyn  ^angealb  paej 
a&peptan  mannep  fynna  mib  midum  teonum.  nu  ic  pjrlle  eac 
poptS-gef^cgan.  hpylc  miltping  ^  hpylc  ge}>p»pneff  pS^n  ps&p.' 
pi^^n  f e  <;piftenbom  psep.  gehcoft  ]7am  ]>e  maima  heoptan 
apenbe.  pc^^on  pe  pa  »ppan  ])mg  agolbene  p«fKm  *. 

pep  enbc^  peo  y.  boc.  3  ongintS  peo  yi.  ;• 
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not  he  commanded  all  to  be  slain.  Of  these,  when  they 
were  gathered,  there  were  six  thousand.  That  betokened, 
that  it  is  commanded  to  us  all  to  go  from  this  world  to  the 
country  of  our  Father,  that  is,  to  the  heavenly  kingdom ;  and 
whosoever  will  not,  shall  be  cast  out  and  slain. 

XV. 

Afber  Eome  had  been  built  seren  hundred  and  thirtyHEOz 
years,  there  were  some  Spanish  nations  adv^raaries  of 
AugnustuB.  He  then  undid  again  the  doors  of  Janus,  and 
led  an  army  against  them,  and  put  them  to  flight,  and  affcer- 
wards  besieg^  them  in  a  fortress ;  so  that  they  afterwards 
«ome  slew  themselves,  and  some  perished  by  poison.  Afber 
tiiat  many  nations  warred  against  Augustus,  lUyrians,  Pftn- 
noudans,  oarmatians,  and  many  other  nations.  The  generals 
of  Augustus  fought  many  great  battles  againsl^  them,  wi&«- 
out  Augustus  himself,  before  they  could  overcome  them. 
After  tnat,  Augustus  sent  Quinctilius,  the  consul,  to  Grer- 
many,  with  three  legions ;  but  of  them  every  one  was  slain, 
except  idle  consul  alone.  !For  that  deed  Augustus  was  so 
sorrowful,  that  he  often  unwittingly  struck  with  his  head  on 
the  wall,  when  he  sat  on  his  seat :  and  he  commanded  the 
consul  to  be  slain.  After  that,  the  Grermans  smed  Augustus 
vtKhontarily  for  peace,  and  he  forgave  them  the  enmity  they 
had  shown  him. 

After  that,  this  world  all  chose  Augustus's  peace  and  has 
friendship,  and  to  all  men  nothing  seemed  so  good  as  to  come 
to  his  homage  and  become  his  subjects.  Nor,  indeed,  to  any 
nation  did  it  seem  agreeable  to  hold  its  own  law,  except  in  such 
wise  as  Augastus  commanded  it.  Then  were  the  doors  of 
Janus  again  closed,  and  his  locks  rusty,  as  they  had  never 
been  before.  In  the  same  year  that  all  this  came  to  pass, 
which  was  in  the  forty-second  year  of  Augustus's  reign,  was 
bom  he  who  brought  peace  to  all  the  world,  that  is,  our  Lord 
Saviour  Christ.  I  have  now  said,  says  Orosius,  from  the 
*  beginning  of  this  world,  how  all  mankind  paid  for  the  first 
man's  sins  with  great  tribulations :  I  will  now  also  go  on  to 
relate  what  mercy  and  what  concord  were  afterwards,  after 
Christianity  was ;  most  like  as  if  the  hearts  of  men  had  been 
changed,  because  those  former  sins  had  been  paid  for. 

Here  ends  the  fifth  book  and  begins  the  sixth. 
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BOOK  VI. 
I. 

NU  ic  pille.  cp8&^  Opofiuf .  on  jropepeapbpe  f ifpe  vi.  bee  je- 
peccean.  f  hit  feah  Iiober  bebob  psBf .  feah  hic  fCpanj  psepe. 
hu  emlice  ]>a  peopep  anpealbap  })apa  peopep  heapob-pica  piyfef 
mibban^eapbep  jepcobon.  Ds&c  a&pepte  p»f  on  Sppipium.  on 
"pam  eaftem»ptan  anpealbe.  on  Babylonia  pmjie  bypi^.  peo 
jeptob  tupa  peopon  hunb  pmtpa  on  bipe  anpealbe.  sep  heo 
^epeolle.  ppam  Ninupe.  heopa  epeptan  •  cymnje.  66  8apt$ana* 
polum.  heopa  nehptan.  f  ip  nii.  hunb  pmtpa  "3  an  M.  ]7a  Eipuf 
benam  Babylonia  hipe  anpealbep.  )?a  on^an  8&pept  Romana 
peaxan ;  •  €ac  on  )»am  ba^iun  psep  f  noptSemepte  miclienbe  on 
ClOaceboniam.  }>8&t  ^eptob  lytle  ]>onne  vii.  hunb  pmtpa  ppam 
heopaaepejrancynin^e.  Lapane.  o^  Peppeup.heopaa&ptemeptan '  • 
Spa  eac  on  Spppicam.  on  tSam  putSemeftan.  Captama  peo  bujili 
heo  jepeoll  eac  bmnan  vii.  hunb  pintpa.  "3  ymbe  lytelne  pyppt 
}>8&p  J>e  heo  8&pept  DitSo  pe  pipman  jetimbpebe.  o'S  hi  ept  8cipio 
topeapp.  pe  conpul ;  •  Spa  eac  Romana.  pe  ip  m»pt  3  peptemepc. 
ymbe  vii.  hunb  pmtpa  "^  ymb  lytelne  eacan.  com  mycel  pyp- 
cyn  ^  mycel  bpyne  on  Romebuph.  '^  )>8&p  binnan  popbapn  xv. 
tunap.  ppa  nan  man  nypte  hpanon  'p  pyp  com.  3  })»p  poppeaptS 
m»pt  eall  f  J^sep  binnan  psep.  f  p>s&p  uneatSe  s&ni^  ST^oht; 
pta^olep  o^ptob '  •  ClDib  yam.  bpyne  heo  pa&p  ppa  ppiSe  pophyneb. 
J>8&t  heo  n»ppe  ptJ^on  ppilc  ept  naep.  aep  hi  Sjuptup  ept  ppa 
micle  bet  ^etimbpebe  ^nne  heo  »ppe  aep  pa&pe.  J>y  jeape  J>e 
Cpipt  jebopen  paep.  ppa  "p  pume  men  cps&ban  f  heo  ps&pe  mib 
jim-ptanum  jeppa&tepob.  J>one  pultum  ■]  f  peopc  !S^ptup 
^ebohte  mib  pela  M.  talentana ',  •  pit  pa&p  eac  ppeotole  jepyne 
f  hit  paep  Eobep  ptihtunj  ymbe  )?apa  pica  anpealbap.  piifa 
^pahame  pa&p  ^ehaten  Epijrep  cyme,  on  J>am  tpam  -3  on  peo- 
pepti jefan  pintpa  J>aBp  J>e  Nmup  picpobe  on  Babyloma ;  • 

Spa  eac  ept  on  ^am  pi'5emeptan  anpealbe.  ^  on  })am  pepte- 
meptan.  f  ip  Rome,  peap^  pe  ilea  jebopen.  pe  a&p  ^pahame 
^ehaten  pa&p.   on  )>am  tpam  *]  peopeptijefan  jeape  J>a&p  pe' 
S^ptup  picpobe.  f  pa&p  p'S'Son  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  pa&p  vu. 
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BOOK  VI. 

I. 

I  WILL  now,  says  Orosius,  in  the  beginning  of  this  sixth 
book,  relate,  that  it  was,  nevertheless,  God's  commandment, 
although  it  were  rigorous,  how  equally  the  four  powers  of  the 
four  chief  empires  of  this  world  existed.  The  fibrst  was  in 
Assyria,  in  the  eastmost  empire,  in  the  city  of  Babylon ;  it 
existed  twice  seven  hundred  years  in  its  power,  before  it  fell, 
from  Ninus,  their  first  king,  to  Sardanapalus,  their  last,  that 
is  a  thousand  and  four  hundred  years,  when  Gyrus  deprived 
Babylon  of  its  power.  Then  first  began  the  Boman  [power] 
to  increase.  Also  in  those  days  was  the  northmost  increas- 
ing in  Macedonia,  which  existed  little  [less]  than  seven  hun- 
dred years,  &om  their  first  king,  Garaunus,  to  Perseus,  then? 
last.  So  also  in  Africa,  in  the  southmost,  the  city  of  Car- 
thage fell  also  within  seven  hiindred  jears  and  a  little  space, 
from  the  time  that  the  woman  Dido  first  built  it,  xintil 
Scipio,  the  consul,  afterwards  destroyed  it.  So  also  the 
Boman,  which  is  the  greatest  and  westmost,  about  seven 
hundred  years  and  a  little  more  [when  there]  came  a  great 
sort  of  fire,  and  a  great  conflagration  on  the  city  of  Bome, 
which  burned  in  it  fifteen  quarters,  and  no  man  knew  whence 
the  fire  came,  and  there  perished  almost  all  that  was  therein, 
80  that  hardly  any  particle  of  foundation  remained.  By  that 
conflagration  it  was  so  greatly  ruined,  that  it  never  after 
was  such  again,  until  Augustus  had  again  built  it  so  much 
better  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  in  the  year  that  Christ 
was  bom ;  so  that  some  men  said,  that  it  was  adorned  with 
gems.  That  aid  and  that  work  Augustus  bought  with  many 
thousand  talents.  It  was  also  manifestly  seen,  that  it  was 
God's  dispensation,  with  regard  to  the  sway  of  those  em- 
pires, when  Christ's  advent  was  promised  to  Abraham,  in  the 
forty  and  second  year  from  the  time  that  Ninus  reigned  in 
Babylonia.  • 

So  again  likewise,  in  the  latest  empire  and  the  westmost, 
that  is,  the  Boman,  the  same  was  born  who  had  before  been 
promised  to  Abraham,  in  the  two  and  fortieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  that  was  after  Bome  had  been  built  seven 
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hunb  pintpa  ;j  cpa  ■]  ppti^ ;  •  8it$t$on  jeftob  Romebupli  tpelf 
pmtep.  mib  miclum  pelum.  fa  hpile  fe  Sjupnif  ea^meto  pi^ 
liob  jeheolb.  fe  he  on^uimon  hstjbe.  f aec  pa&f  ]?»t  he  fleah  ^ 
fopbeab  -p  hme  man  50b  hete.  fpa  nan  cynmj  nolbe  J)e  aep  him* 
pa&f.  ac  polbon  -^  man  to  him  toba&be  ;]  him  ofppebe ;  •  25c 
)raef  on  )wm  tpelp&an  ^^eape.  Iiaiuf  hiy  ^enejia  pop  op  ^^^tnim 
on  8ypia.  hik:  h»pbe  S^^iqmip  him  to  anpealbe  ^epeaib.  ^  nolbe 
he  him  jebibban  to  ]mm  a^mihtijnm  Iiobe.  )>a  he  to  piepu^ 
palem.coin.  ]>&  hit  man  S^fte  p»be.  )»a  hepebe  he  )»a  apepr 
metto.  3  nanuht  ne  leahtpabe ;  •  RalSe  ^wf  RiHuane  on^alboii 
fmjc  popbef  mib  fpa  miclnm  him^e.  J^set  SE^uftap  abpaf  op 
Romebypi^  healpe  ]>e  ]>»p  bmnan  psepan]*  Da  peap'5  ept 
lanqr  bupu  unbon.  popjMin  fe  )>a  lacteopap  pafion  S^juftuf e  op 
manepun  lanbum  un^epabe.  ]^eah  ]»»p  nan  ^epeoht  ^upnhto^rai 
ne  pnpbe;* 

II. 

^ptep  psra  )>e  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  ps&p  vu.  hunb  pmtpiua 
■J  Lxvu.  penj  Tibepiup  to  pice  pe  cef  141  »ptep  25^ftupe ;  •  pe 
p»p  Romajomm  ppa  pop^ypen  "3  fpa  milbe.  ppa  hun  nan  anpealba 
na&f  a&p  ]>am.  0^  Pilatuf  him  onbeab  ppam  piepupalem  ymbe 
Cpiftep  tacnun^a.  3  jrmbe  hif  maptpun^  3  eac  ^  hin« 
ma&mje  pop  "^ob  hs&pbon  I  •  2Sc  )>a  he  hit  f  a&be  ^am  f enatum. 
)}a  pupbon  hi  ealle  pi's  hine  p pyt$e  pitSeppeapbe.  pop}>on  })e  hit 
man  ne  pa&be  s&pop.  ppa  hit  mib  him  ^epuna  psep .  })»t  hi  hit 
ptSSon  mihton  eallum  Romaniun  cySan.  ^  cynboa  f  hi  hine 
pop  job  habban  nolbon*-  Da  peapS  Tibepiup  Romanum  fpa 
pjiaS  ;3  ppa  heapb.  ppa  he  him  s&p  paap  milbe  '3  le)>e.  f  he  p(^« 
neah  naanne  }>8&pa  penatupfa  ne  let  cucune.  ne  )>£^a  tpa  "} 
tpenti^a  manna  ]>e  he  him  to  pultume  hs&pbe  acopen.  "p  lu 
hip  pa&b-]>eahtepap  pa&pon.  J^a  man  het  patpiciop.  eaJle  ]^a  he 
het  offlean.  buton  tpam.  S^  ^F  &S^^^ tp^en  pina I •  puliob 
)>a  fa  mseptan  opepmetto  ^pp»c  on  fam  polce.  3  hu  ypi^e  hi 
hif  onjulbon  ppam  heopa  ajenum  cc^epe.  feah  hit  eallum  fam 
polcum  on  o'5pum  lanbum  ]*pa  ppitSe  j^pecen  ne  pupbe  f  pa  hit 
opt  3Bp  pa&pl-  On  J?am  xii.  jeape  Tibepiufep  picep  peaptS  ept 
Dobep  ppacu  Romanum.  fa  hi  act  heopa  theatpum  fmjkoji  mib' 


^^^^ 


undred  and  fifty-two  years.  Some  afteFwards  stood  twelT« 
e^a  in  great  prosperity,  while  Augastua  observed  humlHty 
Qwards  Grod,  as  be  had  begun ;  that  was,  that  he  shunned 
ad  forbade  that  any  one  should  call  him  a  god,  as  no  kinff 
rould  that  was  before  him,  but  would  that  people  should 
rorahip  them  and  make  offerings  to  tbem.  But  in  the 
welfth  year  a£ker,  Gaius^  his  nephew,  went  from  Egypt  to 
iyria  (Augustus  had  given  it  him  to  govern),  and  would 
Lot  worship  the  Almighty  Gt>d,  when  he  came  ix>  Jerusalem, 
^hen  this  was  told  to  Augustus,  he  praised,  and  in  no  way 
>lamed,  his  arrogance.  Soon  after  this,  the  Eomans  paid  for 
his  word  with  so  great  a  famine,  that  Augustus  drove  from 
lome  half  of  those  that  were  within  it.  Then  again  was 
he  door  of  Janus  undone,  because  the  generals  in  many  lands 
rere  at  variance  with  Augustus,  although  no  battle  was  fought. 

n. 

After  Itome  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  sixty^seven 
ears,  Tiberius,  the  emperor,  succeeded  to  the  empu*e  after 
Augustus.  He  was  so  indulgent  and  so  mild  to  the  Itomana, 
&  no  monarch  had  ever  been  to  th^n  before,  until  Pilate 
announced  to  him  from  Jerusalem  concerning  Christ's 
oiracles,  and  concerning  his  sufferings,  and  also,  that  many 
leld  him  for  a  god.  But  when  he  told  that  to  the  a^oate, 
hey  were  all  very  adverse  to  him,  becsmse  it  had  not  been 
;old  them  before,  as  was  the  custom  with  them,  that  they 
night  afberwarda  make  it  koown  to  aU  the  Biomans ;  and 
laid  that  they  would  not  have  him  for  a  god.  Thereupon 
Tiberius  was  so  wroth  with  the  Bomans,  and  so  severe  as  he 
)efore  had  been  mild  and  gentle  to  th^n,  so  that  he  hardly 
efi:  one  of  the  senate  aUve,  nor  of  the  twenty-two  men  whom 
le  had  chosen  to  aid  him,  that  they  might  be  his  counsellors, 
^ho  were  caUed  patricians.  All  tliese  he  ordered  to  be  slain, 
except  two,  yea,  even  his  own  two  sonsw  How  God  then 
jheir  excessive  pride  avenged  on  that  people,  and  how  dearly 
bhey  paid  for  it  from  their  own  emperor  I  although  on  all  the 
people  in  other  countries  it  was  not  so  severely  avenged  as  it 
bad  often  been  before.  In  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of 
riberius,  Q-od's  vengeance  was  again  on  the  Bomans,  while 
bhey  were  at  their  theatre  with  their  plays,  when  it  aU  fell 
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heopa  ple^on.  )>a  hit  eall  topeoll.  ^  heopa  opfloh  xx.  M.  > 
}7y]it$ijpe  ppace  hi  poppupbon  }?a.  cp8&^  Opopuf .  J>a  )>e  heopa 
fynna  fceolbon  hpypjian  3  bsebbote  ban,  fjn^op  f onne  heopa 
pieman  be^an.  fpa  heopa  ^epuna  p»f  aep  )>am  cpipcenbome :  - 
On  )?am  eahtateo^an  ^eape  hif  picef .  )?a  Epift  pa&f  onhan^en. 
peap^  my  eel  t$eojt;epnyj-  ofep  eaJne  mibbanjeapb.  "3  fpa  m^ycel 
eoptSbeopun^.  f  clubaf  peollan  op  munmm.  "^  ^a&t  ]>»pa  punbpa 
maeft  pa&p.  pa  j*e  mona  pill  psej*.  "j  pa&pe  pirnian  Fyppept.  -p 
heo  J>a  afyjTpabe  ]  •  JEptep  pam  Romane  acpealbon  Tibepiuj- 
mib  attpe.  he  hsepbe  pice  xxiii.  pintpa ;  • 


III. 

-^ptep  pam  pe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paep  vii.  hunb  pintpum 
;]  Lxxxx.  peaptS  Ikuup  Lali^ula  capepe  1111.  '^eap.\.  pe  pa&f 
ppitJe  jepylleb  mib  unlSeapum.  ^  mib  pipen-luptum.  *]  eall  he 
paep  ppylce  Romana  pa  pyp^e  pa&pon.  poppon  pe  hi  Epiptef 
bebob  hyppton  3  hic  poppapan  \ .  Sc  he  hit  on  him  ppa  ppi5e 
pps&c.  ■]  hi  him  ppa  la^e  pa&pon.  pa&t  he  opt  pipcte.  f  ealle 
Romane  haepbon  s&nne  ppeopon.  -p  he  hme  pa^opt  popceoppon 
mihte.  ^  mib  un^emete  ma&nenbe  pa&p.  "p  pa&p  pa  na&p  ppilc  pacu 
ppilc  paep  opt  »p  pa&p.  "j  he  pylp  pop  opt  on  otJpe  lanb.  ^  polbe 
jepmn  pnban.  ac  he  ne  mihte  buton  pbbe;.  Unjelice 
paepon  pa  tiba.  cpa&'S  Opopiup.  p^^on  Epipt  ^ebopen  pa&p. 
pi^tJon  man  ne  mihte  unpibbe  pnbon.  "3  a&p  pam  man  ne 
mihte  mib  nanum  ^m^m  popbujon ; .  On  pam  bajum  com 
eac  Irobep  ppacu  opep  lubeimi.  f  hi  aejSep  ha&pbon  un- 
jeppa&pneppe  je  betpeonum  him  pylpum.  je  to  eallum  polcum. 
ppa-peah  heo  pa&p  ppitSopt  on  Slexanbpia  pa&pe  bypij.  "3  hi 
Ijraiup  het  ut-abpipan ;.  Da  penbon  hy  Filonem.  heopa  pone 
^ela&pebeptan  man.  to  pon  f  he  him  pceolbe  Eraiupep  miltpe 
jea&penbian.  ac  he  pop  pa&pe  jepilnunje  ppytSe  bypmopabe.  3 
bebeab  f  hi  man  on  a&lce  healpe  hynbe  pa&p  man  ponne  mihte. 
;]  bebeab  f  man  apylbe  biopoljylba  pa  cypicean  aet  piepupalem. 
f  man  hip  ajen  biopoljylb  pa&p  to-mibbep  apette.  f  pa&p  hif 
ajen  anlicnep.  "3  Pilatup  he  ha&pbe  on  ppeatunja.  o^  he  hme 
pylpne  opptanj.  he  jebembe  upne  bpihten  to  beat$e ; .      Rat5e 
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down  and  slew  twenty  thousand  of  them.  By  a  worthy  ven- 
geance they  then  perished,  says  Orosius,  when  they  should 
have  repented  of  their  sins  and  done  penance,  rather  than 
attend  their  plays,  as  was  their  wont  before  Christianity.  In 
tie  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign,  when  Christ  was  crucified, 
there  was  a  great  darkness  over  all  the  earth,  and  so  great  an 
earthquake,  that  huge  stones  fell  from  the  mountains ;  and 
what  was  the  greatest  of  those  wonders,  when  the  moon  was 
at  full  and  farthest  from  the  sun,  that  it  was  then  eclipsed. 
After  that  the  Eomaos  killed  Tiberius  by  poison.  He  had 
the  empire  twenty-three  years. 


III. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  seven  hundred  and  nineW 
years,  Caius  Caligula  became  emperor  for  four  years.  Bte 
was  wholly  filled  with  vices  and  with  sinful  lusts,  and  was  al- 
together such  as  the  Eomans  were  then  worthy  of ;  because 
they  had  derided  the  commands  of  Christ  and  despised  them. 
But  he  so  severely  avenged  it  on  them,  and  they  were  so 
hateful  to  him,  that  he  often  wished  that  all  the  Romans  had 
one  neck,  that  he  might  the  most  speedily  sever  it ;  and  most 
vehemently  complained,  that  there  was  not  then  such  strife 
as  there  had  often  been  formerly;  and  he  himself  often 
went  into  other  countries,  and  desired  to  find  war,  but  he 
could  find  only  peace.  Unlike  were  the  times,  says  Orosius, 
after  Christ  was  bom,  when  men  could  find  no  war ;  and 
before  that  men  could  by  no  means  avoid  it.  In  those 
days,  God's  vengeance  came  also  over  the  Jews,  so  that 
they  had  dissension  both  among  themselves,  and  with  all 
nations ;  though  it  was  the  greatest  in  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
and  Caius  commanded  them  to  be  driven  out.  They  there- 
upon sent  Philo,  their  most  learned  man,  for  the  pm^ose  of 
asking  Caius*  s  clemency  for  them ;  but  he,  for  tnat  desire, 
sorely  insulted  them,  and  commanded  that  they  should  be 
treated  with  contumely  on  every  side  where  it  was  possible ; 
and  commanded  that  the  temples  at  Jerusalem  should  be 
filled  with  idols  ;  and  that  his  own  idol  should  be  there  set 
in  the  midst,  which  was  his  own  ima^e.  And  Pilate  he 
threatened  until  he  stabbed  himself:  he  had  doomed  our 
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^f  Romane  oj^io^on  Ikuuf  flaep^i&e;-  Dft  pmbe  man  on 
hif  maSm-huf  tpa  cyjta.  y&  p»|ion  attpef  pille.  ^  on  ot^pe  ]»ef 
an  ^eppit.  )»9ep  jnepon  on  appitene  ealpa  J^apa  picqt^jia  maium 
namon.  ]>e  he  aq>eilan  ]>ohtje.  f  hehife  le&f  pop^eate  * .  Dn 
^eat  man  ^  attop  ut  on  Jxrne  f8&.  '}  patSe  p^&f  J^a^p  com  up 
myeel  yml  beabpa  pfca*.  ^^p  psof  fpitSe  ^fyne  Ijobef 
ppacu.  ^  he  "^  pole  cojtian  let.  je  ept  hif  mifefim^. )«  ke  hi 
popbon  ne  let.  ppa  hit  Ikauf  ^efiht  ha»pbe ;. 


IV. 

iEptep  J?am  J>e  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  psep  vii.  hunb  pmtpa  3 
xcv.  fa  penj  Tibepiup  Elaubiup  to  Romana  anpealbe*.  On 
}>am  aepeptan  ^ape  hip  picep  Petpup  pe  apoptohip  com  to 
Rome.  ;3  paep  pupbon  aepept .  cpiptene  men  tJuph  hip  lape;- 
Da  polbon  Romane  opplean  Elaubiup.  pop  liaiupep  ]7m^mn  hip 
maejep.  }>»p  aeppan  capepep.  ^  ealle  J>a  pe  J)a&pe  mae^e  psepe. 
ac  mib  ]?on  fe  hi  fa&p  cpiptenbomep  onpenjon.  hi  pa&pon  ppa 
jeppaepe  ^  ppa  jepbpmne.  f  hi  ealle  popjeapon  f  am  capepe.  pa 
paehf e  J?e  hip  msej  haepbe  pi"8  hi  jepopht.  'j  he  popjeap  him 
eaQum  pa  nnpiht  "j  ^  pacen.  -p  hi  him  bon  fohton*.  On 
pa&pe  tibe  jepeaptJ  eac  o^ep  tacen  on  Romana  anpealbe. 
pri5t5on  him  pe  cpipteilbom  to  com.  f  pa&p  -^  Dahnatie  polbon 
gepyllan  Scpibanianupe  pam  latteope  heopa  cynepice. "]  pit5t5on 
pi^  Romane  pinnan.  ac  pa  hi  jepomnab  paepon.  ^  hme  to 
cyninje  bon  polbon.  pa  ne  mihtan  hi  pa  ju^panan  up-ahebban. 
ppa  heopa  ^eap  pa&p  ponne  hy  anpealbap  petton.  ac  pupbon  him 
pjipum  pit5eppeapbe  f  hi  hit  aeppe  onjunnon.  "3  Scpibamanup 
opplojon;*  iEtpace  nu.  cpa&t5  Opopiup.  pepe  pylle.  otJtSe  pepe 
buppe.  f  f  anjm  na&pe  jeptJleb  pop  paep  cpiptenbomep 
Cobep.  3  jepecje  hpap  aemj  jepmn  aep  pam  cpiptenbome  ppa 
^hpuppe.  pip  hit  onpmnen  paepe ;  •  O^ep  punbop  jepeaptJ  eac. 
py  peoppan  jeape  flaubmpep  picep.  f  he  pylp  pop  aeptep  je- 
pmne.  "j  nan  pmban  ne  mihte ; .  On  ^am  jeape  paep  mycel 
hunjop  on  Sipia.  3  on  Paleptina.  buton  f  Oena.  !7^iabena 
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Lord  to  death.  Soon  after,  the  Bomans  slew  Oaius  deeping. 
In  his  treasmy  were  then  found  two  chests  that  were  full  of 
poison ;  and  in  one  was  a  writing,  in  which  were  written  the 
names  of  all  the  most  powerful  men,  whom  he  had  intended 
to  kill,  that  he  might  the  less  forget  them.  Thereupon  they 
shed  the  poison  out  into  the  sea,  and  immediately  after,  there 
came  up  a  large  hayock  of  dead  fishes.  [Here]  werej^uinifestly 
seen  both  God's  yengeance,  in  letting  the  people  be  tempted, 
and  i^;ain  of  his  mercy,  when  he  would  not  suffer  them  to 
peonah,  as  Oaius  had  intended. 


IV. 

After  Eome  had  been  bmlt  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five 
years,  Tiberius  Claudius  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Komans.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  the  apostle  Peter 
came  to  Bome,  and  there  were  first  Christian  men  [at 
Some],  through  his  teaching.  Then  would  the  Bomans  slay 
Claudius,  on  account  of  his  kinsman,  Caius,  the  former  em- 
peror, and  all  who  were  of  that  family.  But  after  they  had 
received  Christianity,  they  were  so  gentle  and  so  pacific,  that 
they  all  forgave  the  emperor  the  injury  that  his  kmsmim  had 
wrought  against  them ;  and  he  forgave  all  of  them  the  injus- 
tice and  the  guile  that  they  had  intended  to  perpetrate  against 
him.  At  that  time,  there  was  also  another  sign  in  the  Boman 
dominion,  after  Christianity  liad  come  to  them:  that  was, 
that  the  Dalmatians  would  give  their  kingdom  to  the  general 
Scribonianus,  and  afterward^  make  war  against  the  Bomans. 
But  when  they  were  assembled,  and  would  make  him  king, 
they  were  unable  to  raise  the  ensigns,  as  whs  their  custom 
when  they  established  governments ;  but  were  angry  with 
themselves  that  they  had  ever  undertaken  it,  and  slew  Scri- 
bonianus.  Let  him  deny,  says  Orosius,  who  will  or  who  dares, 
that  that  attempt  was  quelled  through  the  God  of  Christen- 
dom ;  and  let  nim  say  where  any  war,  before  Christianity, 
was  so  averted,  if  it  had  been  begun.  Another  wonder  also 
befel  in  the  fourth  year  of  Claudius's  reign,  that  he  himself 
went  in  search  of  war,  and  could  find  none.  In  that  year 
there  was  a  great  £Eunine  in  Syria  and  in  Palestine,  excepting 
that  Helena,  queen  of  the  Adiabeni,  gave  com  enough  to  the 
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qwn.  fealbe  ]>am  munucum  coTin  jenoh.  ]>e  pa&jion  s&t  piepu- 
falem.  i^ojifon  )>e  heo  ])a  p»f  mpilice  cpifcen ;.  On  )>ain  piptaa 
^eajie  Oaubiufef  picef.  peap^  oSypeb  an  i^anh  betuihThepain. 
3  Iliepapam.  p eopon  mila  bpab  ^  pip  mila  lan^ ; .  On  paxa 
peopo^an  ^eape  hip  picep  peaptS  fpa  mycel  un^e)7p8&pnep  on 
piejiufalem.  betuh  }>am  ^e  qiijrene  nsepan.  "^  ]>8ep  p»pon  xxx. 
M.  opflaje^^. "}  8&t  ^am  ^eate  oprpeben.  ]*pa  nan  man  nypce 
hpanon  peo  ppoht  com  • .  On  )>am  mje^^on  s^ape  hip  picep 
peap^  mycel  hunjop  on  Rome.  ^  Daubiup  het  ut-abpipan 
ealle  )>a  lubeap  )7e  ]>8ep-binnan  ps&pon ; .  iEpep  ]>am  Romieaia 
piton  rHaubiuf e  f  one  hunjop.  pe  him  jetencje  p»p.  "j  he  peap9 
him  ppa  2pam.  f  he  het  op]iean  }>sepa  f  enatopmn  xxxv.  ^  )>apa 
otSpa  "Speo  hunb.  }>e  }>»p  ylbefte  ps&pon.  a&ptep  }>am  Romane 
hine  acpealbon  mib  attpe '. . 


V. 

iEptep  ]>«m  ]>e  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  pa&f  yiu.  hunb  pintpa 
;]  IX.  penj  Nepo  to  Romana  anpealbe.  "3  hme  hsepbe  xiui.  ^eap. 
^  he  ha&pbe  %fc  ma  un}>eapa  fonne  hip  earn  hs&pbe  »p.  Eaiup. 
to-eacon  ]>am  ms&ni^f ealbum  bipnpum  }>e  he  bonbe  ps&f ; .  pe 
het  8&t  pumon  cyppe  onbsepnan  RomebJTii^.  '}  bebeab  hip 
a^enum  mannum.  f  hi  pmble  ^e^pipon  ])a&p  hc^enban  peof .  ppa 
hi  m»jT  mihtan.  ^  to  him  bpohton.  ]>onne  hit  man  ut- 
otSbpube.  ^  jejrob  him  pylp  on  fam  hyhp:an  toppe  )>e  ]>8&p- 
binnan  p»p.  "3  on^an  pypcean  fceop-leotS  be  ]>am  bpyne.  pe 
paep  VI.  bajaf  bypnenbe  ^  vii.  niht;.  Sc  he  pp»c  hif  un- 
jepealbef .  aepeft  on  })8&pe  bypij  heopa  mipbaeba.  faet  hi  Petpup 
■3  Paulup  ^emaptpeban.  ^  ptStSon  on  him  pylpum.  }>a  he  hine 
opftanj ; .  pe  paej*  manna  a&peft  ehtenb  cpiftenpa  manna  [ . 
JEptep  hif  pylle  peapt$  ))apa  cafapa  m8&^  ot$peallen ;. 


VI. 

JSptep  fsm  ]>e  Romebuph  ^timbpeb  ps&p  viii.  hunb  pmtjium 
;j  XXIV.  fen  J  Iralpa  to  Romana  anpealbe;.  D»p  on  t$am  vii. 
montSe  hine  opfloh  Othon  an  man.  "3  hun  to  j>am  anpealbe 
pen^ ; .  8ona  fpa  Romane  »pe)t;  cpiftenpa  manna  ehton.  ppa 
Nepo  onptealbe.  fpa  pupbon  ealle  ]>a  pole  heopa  pit$eppinnan. 
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mks  that  were  at  Jenisalein,  because  she  was  newly  a 
iristian.  In  the  fifth  year  of  Claudius's  reign,  an  island 
peared  between  Thera  and  Therasia,  seven  miles  broad  and 
e  miles  long.  In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  there  was 
great  a  dissension  at  Jerusalem,  between  those  who  were 
•t  Christians,  that  thirty  thousand  were  there  slain,  and 
Ddden  down  at  the  gate,  and  no  one  knew  whence  the 
spute  came.  In  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  there  was  a 
eat  famine  in  Some,  and  Claudius  commanded  all  the  Jews 
at  were  therein  to  be  driven  out.  After  that,  the  Eomans 
cused  Claudius  of  the  famine  that  was  so  grievous  to  them, 
id  he  was  so  incensed  against  them,  that  he  commanded 
irty-five  of  the  senators  to  be  slain,  and  three  hundred  of 
e  others,  who  were  the  chief;  after  which  the  Bomans  killed 
m  with  poison. 

V. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  nine  years, 
ero  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  and  had 
fourteen  years.  And  he  had  yet  more  vices  than  his  im.cle 
uus  had  formerly  had,  in  addition  to  the  manifold  scandals 
at  he  perpetrated.  At  one  time  he  ordered  the  city  of 
ome  to  be  burnt,  and  commanded  his  own  men  always  to 
ize  of  the  treasure  as  much  as  they  could,  and  bring  it 
•  him,  when  it  was  snatched  out ;  and  himself  stood  on  the 
ghest  tower  that  was  therein,  and  began  making  poems  on 
le  conflagration,  that  was  burning  for  six  days  and  seven 
ghts.  But  he  avenged  involuntanly,  first  on  the  city  their 
isdeeds  in  having  martyred  Peter  and  Paul,  and  next  on 
[mself,  when  he  stabbed  himself.  He  was  the  first  man 
tat  persecuted  Christian  men.  After  his  fall  the  race  of  the 
SBsars  became  extinct. 


VI. 

After  Borne  had  been  biult  eight  hundred  and  twenty-four 
mrs,  Galba  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans.  In 
le  seventh  month  after,  a  man,  named  Otho,  slew  him,  and 
icceeded  to  the  empire.  As  soon  as  the  Bomans  first  per* 
rented  Christian  men,  as  Kero  had  instituted,  all  the  nations 
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]»e  be  eaftan  8ijua  p»pon.  ^e  eac  hi  jylfe  him  betpeomnoa 
hflSffocm  imsepAbnejje  >  UiteUiuf .  Ijepmama  cynin^.  jepeahc 
]^pa  |ni$  Ochon.  ^  hine  oj^loh  on  ]Mim  tSpibban  montSe  ]>«^  ]»e 
hi  fiiinaii  onsoimon ^. 

yn. 

.^Ijptep  )iam  fe  Romebuph  ^^timbpeb  pef  Dccc.  pmtji^  ^ 
xxF.  fenj  Uefpafianuf  to  Romana  anpealbe;.  Da  peajiS  epc 
yib  Of  ep  ealne  Romana  anpealb.  ^  he  beafo  Titnif  e.  hif  f  una. 
)?aBC  he  txipeapp  f  tempel  on  piqinpilem.  *;]  «iile  ]»  buph. 
poptkm  ]ie  liob  nolbe  f  hi  ]M>iie  cpiftenbome  lenc^  m^bon.  'j 
popbeab  ^  man  naSep  e|X;  ne  timbpebe.  "^  he  popb^be  j^apa 
lubea  enbliifan  ptSon  himb  M.  pime  he  ojjloh.  fmne  on  ot$ep 
lanb  ^ef ealbe.  fume  he  mib  hun^pe  aq?ealbe ' '  Mpceji  ytsm 
man  bybe  him  tpam  ]>one  tpimnphan.  Uefpaf lane  *]  Ticuf e  ^  • 
8eo  anfyn  peapt$  mycel  punbop  Romanum.  pop]>on  ]>e  hi  aep  ne 
^epapan  tpe^en  men  setp omne  ]>»pon  pttan ; .  pi  betynbon 
la&ef  bupu*.  j^Iptep  pum.  Uepps^anup  ^epop  on  ntphte  on 
faan  ul  J^ape  hip  picq*.  on  anmn  t;une  bujton  Rome  *. 


Yin. 

^pcep  )wm  ]w  Romebuph  ^ecimbpeb  p»p  ym.  hunb  pmtpa 
;]  zxix.  pen^  Td^up  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hme  hs&pbe  tpa 
^eaji ; .  pe  p»p  ppa  jobep  piUan.  ^  he  pa»be  f  he  poplupe  Jxme 
b»^  'pe  he  naiit  on  xx)  p}be  ne  '^ebybe  \ .  pe  ^epop  eac  on  pain 
ilcan  tone  pe  hip  pasbep  bybe.  '2  on  poope  ilcan  able '  • 


IX. 

iEptep  f  am  pe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  paep  viii.  hunb  pmtpa 
;)  XXX.  penj  Domitianup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  Titupep  bpotSop. 
J  hit  ha&pbe  xv.  jeap  •.  pe  peap^  ept  ehtenb  cpiptenpa  man- 
na. ;)  pe&p  on  ppa  mide  op^metto  ofti^^en.  f  he  beab  -p  man 
on  ^ehce  to  him  onbu^on  pceolbe  ppa  to  ^obe\*  ^Snb  he 
bebeab  f  man  lohannep  ))one  i^optol  jebpohte  on  Thomone 
l^am  i^^^be  on  ppsecptSe  ppam  oiSpum  cpiptennm  manmim  > 
!Snb  bebeab  f  man  aq^ealbe  sal  Dauibep  cyn.  to  Jion  ^^ip  I^upt 
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that  were  to  the  east  of  Syria  became  tlieir  adyersaries ;  yea, 
even  among  themselves  they  had  dissension.  Vitellius,  king 
of  the  G-ermans,  fought  thrice  against  Otho,  and  slew  Him  in 
the  third  month  after  they  had  begun  to  make  war. 

YII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five 
years,  Vespasian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eomans. 
Then  there  was  peace  again  over  all  the  Eoman  empire;  and 
he  commanded  Titus,  his  son,  to  destroy  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  aU  the  towns ;  because  God  would  not  that  they 
should  longer  obstruct  Christianity,  and  forbade  that  either 
should  be  again  built,  and  he  ruinea  of  the  Jews  eleven  times  a 
hundred  thousand :  some  he  slew,  sold  some  into  other  lands, 
some  he  killed  by  hunger.  After  that  the  triumph  was  made 
for  them  two,  Vespasian  and  Titus.  The  sight  was  a  great 
wonder  to  the  Eomans,  because  they  had  never  before  seen 
two  men  together  sitting  therein.  They  do^ed  the  doors  of 
Janus.  After  that  Vespasian  died  of  diarrhoea,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign,  in  a  villa  outside  of  Eome. 

VIII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
years,  Titus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eomans,  and 
had  it  two  years.  He  was  so  desirous  of  good,  that  he  said 
that  he  lost  the  day  on  which  he  had  done  nothing  good.  He 
died  also  in  the  same  villa  in  which  his  father  died,  and  of  the 
same  disease. 

IX. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  thirty  ^ears^ 
Domitian,  the  brother  of  Titus,  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Eomans,  and  had  it  fifteen  years.  He  was  again  a  per- 
secutor of  Christian  men,  and  had  risen  to  such  great  arro* 
gance,  that  he  commanded  that  men  should  bow  to  him  like 
a3  they  would  to  a  god.  And  he  commanded  John,  the  apostle, 
to  be  conveyed  in  exile  from  other  Christian  men  to  the  island 
of  Thomone.    And  commanded  all  of  David's  kin  to  be  slaini 
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]»  pt  ^ebojien  umpe,  f  be  ]ii$t$on  na^ebopen  ae  pQ)ibe»pp]KHi 
j^t^an  fasbon.  ^  be  op  ^Sua  cynne  cuman  fceolbe*.  Mipcep^ 
ytan  bebobe  be  yevp^  fylf  unpypSbce  o^kjen  ;• 


X. 

jSptep  ]>aiii  )>e  Bomebupb  ^etimbpeb  pB&j*  Dccc.  puit:pa  3 
xIyi.  )>a  peng  Nejipa  to  Romaaa  anpealbe. ;]  popjnmi  ]»e  be  ealb 
pffif  be  ^eceaf  bim  to  piltume  Tpaiai^uf  pone  man  >  Da  je- 
jpsecon  bi  bim  betpeonum  f  bi  polbon  topenboa  ealle  {ia  ^e- 
petnejja']  ealle  ]7a  jebobu.  ])e  Domitianup  b»phe  sap-^epet. 
popjpon  ye  be  bun  psep  aep  bam  laJS. "]  beton  ept  lobann^  ^e- 
bpmjan  a&t  bij  mynptpe  on  €pepum.  ppam  ]wm  populb-yjun^um 
pe  be  bpile  on  p»p ;  •     Da  sepop  Neppa.  ■] 

Tpaianup  bsepbe  ]7one  anpealb  xix«  ^eap  s&ptep  bim.  3  be 
imbep]7eobbe  Romanum  ealle  ]m  pole  fe  him  nipbce  jeppicen 
ba&pbon.  3  bebeab  bip  ealbopmannum  f  bi  ptepon  cpiptenpa 
manna  e&enb  ;•  Da  paobe  lum  biopa  an.  Plixuup  p»p  baten.  ^ 
be  pob  bube.  1  nudum  on  ])am  pyn^obe.  be  bit  ]>a  bpa&bbce  efc 
popbeab>  On  ]7a&pe  tibe  poBpon  lubei  on.  nudum  ^epbte  "j 
on  micdpe  unpbbe  pi^  fa  lanbleobe.  )?8&p  J)»p  bi  fonne  paepon. 
otS  beopa  pela  fupenba  poppupbon  on  a&^pe  banb  ;•  On  paepe 
tibe  Tpaianup  jepop  on  utpibte  on  Seleucia  pa&pe  bypij  ]  • 


XI. 

^ptep  fam  }>6  Romebupb  jetimbpeb  pa&p  Dccc.  pmtpa  "3 
Lxvu.  pen  J  Kbpianup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  T^aianupep  jenepa. 
"3  bine  ba&pbe  XXI.  pintep'*  25nb  patSe  J)aBp  fe  bim  cpiptene 
bee  eu^e  pa&pon  t$uph  SBnne  f  apa  apoptola  ^eonjpena.  Qua- 
bpatup  p»f  baten.  be  popbeab  opep  ealne  bip  anpealb.  'f  man 
nanum  cpiftenum  men  ne  abulje.  •]  jip  a&mj  cpipten  agylte.  ^ 
pe  ]K)nne  pa&pe  bepopan  bim.  "3  bmi  foane  bembe  pjlp  ppa  bim 
pibt  ]>ubte  :•  pe  peaptJ  }>a  Romanum  ppa  leop  *]  ppa  peoptS.  -p 
la  bine  nanubt  ne  beton  buton  pa&bep.  *]  bim  to  peop^peipe  bi 
beton  bip  pip  Eapepn  .*•     'Snb  be  bet  oppleaa  ealle  y&  lubeipcan 
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ith  the  object  that,  if  Christ  were  not  yet  bom,  he  might 
)t  afterwards  be  bom ;  because  prophets  had  said,  that  he 
&s  to  come  of  that  kin.  Afber  that  command,  he  was  him- 
If  ignominiouslj  slain. 

X. 

After  Bome  had  been  bmlt  eight  hundred  and  forty-six 
iors,  Nerva  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Somans,  and 
3cause  he  was  old,  he  chose  to  aid  him  the  man  Trojan, 
hen  they  spoke  together  that  they  would  abrogate  all  the 
ws  and  all  the  decrees  that  Domitim  had  preyiously  enacted; 
Bcause  he  had  before  been  hateful  to  them  both ;  and  they 
)mmanded  John  to  be  brought  back  to  his  minster  at  Ephe- 
is,  from  the  worldly  miseries  in  which  he  a  while  had  been, 
ferva  then  died,  and 

Trajan  had  the  dominion  nineteen  years  after  him,  and  he 
3duced  under  subjection  to  the  Bomans  all  those  nations 
bat  had  newly  fallen  off  from  them ;  and  commanded  his 
refects  to  be  persecutors  of  Christian  men.  Thereupon 
ne  of  them,  named  Plinius,  said  to  him  that  he  commanded 
Tong,  and  therein  greatly  sinned.  He  th^i  quickly  coun- 
srmanded  it.  At  that  tune,  the  Jews  were  [engaged]  in 
reat  dissensions  and  great  hostility  towards  the  inhabitants, 
here  they  then  were,  until  many  thousands  of  them 
erished  on  both  sides.  At  that  time,  Gi^rajan  died  of 
iarrhcDa  in  the  city  of  Seleucia. 


After  Bome  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
3ars,  Hadrian,  Trajan's  nephew,  succeeded  to  the  dominion 
*  the  Bomans,  and  had  it  twenty-one  years.  And  as  soon 
I  the  Christian  books  became  known  to  him,  through  one 
'  the  disciples  of  the  apostles,  named  Quadratus,  he  forbade, 
rer  all  his  dominion,  any  one  to  vex  any  Christian  man; 
id  [ordered]  if  any  Christian  offended,  that  he  should  be 
wrought]  before  him,  and  he  himself  would  then  adjudge  to 
m  what  to  him  might  appear  right.  He  was  by  the  Be- 
ans so  beloved  and  so  honoured^  that  they  called  him 
)thing  but  Father,  and  in  honour  of  him,  they  called  his 
Ife  Augusta,    And  he  commanded  to  be  slain  all  the  Jewish 
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men.  ]>e  pa&pon  on  Paleptina.  f  man  het  lubea  lanb.  pop]>oii 
)>e  bi  cpiftene  men  pmebon;-  !KDb  he  bebeab  "p  man  tim«» 
bpebe  on  )>»pe  jtope  piepufalem  )>a  buph.  3  ]>a&t  hi  mon  ptSf 
t$an  bette  be  naman  Oiam  [  •    . 

XII. 

^ptep  J)am  )>e  Romebupb  jecimbpeb  p«f  Dccc.  pmtpa  j 
Lxxxvni.  penj  Pompemf  Co  Romana  anpealbe.  fe  man  otSpe 
naman  bee  Pmf.  "3  bim  fealbe  luftmuf  fe  pbilofopbuj*  ane 
cpijxene  boc.  pop  beopa  ppeonbpcipe ;.  8it$^on  he  fa  jeleopnob 
h»pbe.  he  peaptJ  cpiptenum  mannum  ppa  leop  ^  ppitSe  holb.  o^ 
hip  hpep  enbe ; . 

XIII. 

iEptep  J)am  pe  Romebupb  jecimbpeb  p8&p  Dcccc.  3  xi. 
pmtpa.  pen^  GOapcup  ^^tonmup  to  Romana  anpealbe  mib  hip 
bpet$ep  ^upehupe;*  pi  pa&pon  ])a  aepeptan  men  ]>e  Romana 
anpealb  on  tpa  tob»lbon.  3  hi  bine  ha&pbon  xuii.  ^eap.  "3  hi  be- 
bubon  f  man  selcne  cpiptene  man  opplo^e ;  •  ufEptep  }>am  hi 
h»pbon  mycel  ^epm  pit$  Papthe.  "j  him  pit$t$on  becom  on  ypa, 
mycel  hun^^op.  popj^on  fe  hi  h»pbon  apept  ealle  Lappabociam. 
]  !^pmeniam.  ;)  ealle  8ipiam  >  -^ptep  fam  hi  jenamon  ppi5 
pi^  Papthe.  3  him  pitStSon  becom  on  ppa  mycel  hunjop  "3  micel 
man-cpealm.  f  beopa  peapa  to  lape  pupbon;*  JBptep  ]>am  hi 
becoman  on  f  Denipce  ^epm.  mib  eallum  Hepmanum ;  •  Da 
on  t$am  bs&^e  ]>e  hi  peohtan  pceolbon.  him  com  an  ppa  mycel 
hsete.  "3  ppa  mycel  Jiuppt.  -p  hi  him  beopa  peopep  ne  penbon  [  • 
Da  baeban  hi  ]>a  cpiptenan  men.  f  hi  beopa  on  pume  pipan 
jehulpon.  "^  on^eatan jp  hit  pa&p  Irobep  ppacu  *.  •  Da  abaeban  hi 
a&t  f  am  a&hnihtipmoi  Dobe.  f  hit  ppa  ppit5e  pinbe.  f  hi  ha&pbon 
paetep  jenoh  on-upon  }?»pe  bune.  •]  f  f  a&p  ppa  micel  Sunoji 
com.  faet  he  opploh  peala  M.  manna  ^eman^  fam  jepeohtel- 
Da  »ptep  ]7am  Romana  eaUe  pupbon  cpiptenum  mannum  ppa 
holbe.  f  hi  on  mane^um  templum  appitan  f  s&lc  cpipten  man 
heepbe  ppitJ  3  pibbe.  "^  eac  f  aelc  fa&pa  mopte  cpiptenbome  onpon 
fe]?e  polbe !  •  3jib  Sntomnup  popjeap  eaJl  f  japol  f  man  to 
Rome  pyllan  pceolbe.  "3  het  popbaepnan  f  jeppit  fe  hit  on 
appiten  p»p  hpa&t  man  on  jeape  ^Iban  pceolbe.  3  fa&p  on  ]>ani 
i&ptpan  ^eape  he  jepop ;  • 
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men  tliat  were  in  PaLestine,  whicli  is  called  the  land  of  Judea, 
because  they  had  tortured  Christian  men.  And  he  com- 
manded that  the/  should  build  on  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  and  that  it  should  afterwards  be  called  ^lia. 

XII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
years,  Antoninus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans, 
who,  by  another  name,  was  called  Pius.  And  Justin,  the 
philosopher,  gave  him  a  Christian  book,  in  token  of  their 
friendship.  After  he  had  learned  it,  he  became  dear  to 
Christian  men,  and  very  kind  [to  them]  till  his  life's  end. 

XIII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  eleven  years, 
Marcus  Antoninus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eomans, 
with  his  brother,  Aurelius.  They  were  the  first  men  that 
divided  the  Eoman  empire  into  two,  and  they  had  it  fourteen 
years ;  and  they  commanded  that  every  Christian  man  should 
be  slain.  After  that,  they  had  a  great  war  with  the  Par- 
thians,  and  afterwards  there  came  upon  them  a  great  famine, 
because  they  had  laid  waste  all  Cappadocia,  and  Armenia, 
and  all  Syria.  After  that  they  made  peace  with  the  Par- 
thians,  and  afterwards  there  came  upon  them  so  great  a 
famine  and  so  great  a  mortality,  that  few  of  them  were  left. 
After  that  the  Danish  war,  with  all  the  Germans,  came  upon 
them.  Then,  on  the  day  that  they  were  to  fight,  there  came 
upon  them  so  great  a  heat,  and  so  great  a  thirst,  that  they 
despaired  of  their  lives.  Thereupon  they  prayed  the  Christian 
men  in  some  wise  to  help  them,  and  ascfertained  it  was  G-od's 
vengeance.  They  then  obtained  from  Almighty  God  that  it 
rained  so  abundantly  that  they  had  rain  enough  upon  the 
down ;  and  that  so  great  thunder  came,  that  it  slew  many 
thousand  men  during  the  fight.  Then  after  that,  all  the 
Eomans  became  so  friendly  to  the  Christian  men,  that  in 
many  temples  they  wrote,  that  every  Christian  man  should 
have  peace  and  protection ;  and  also,  that  every  one  of  them 
might  receive  Christianity  that  would.  And  Antoninus  for- 
gave all  the  taxes  that  were  to  be  paid  to  Eome,  and  com- 
manded the  decree  to  be  burnt  in  wnich  it  was  written  what 
should  be  paid  yearly ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  died. 
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XIV. 

JEfceji  Jwm  J>c  Romebupli  jctimbpeb  jxj  Dcccc.  pintpa  -j 
XXX.  penj  Luciuf  ^toninuf  Co  pice.  ^  hit  ha&p be  xiu.  S^ap  [  • 
Pe  pa&f  fpi^e  ^jrpel  man  ealpa  ]»eapa.  buton  J>8&c  be  pa&f  cene.  "j 
Oft  peaht  aapi^.  3  feala  j^apa  feuatopmn  he  h^  offlean.  ]>e 
'ptBji  betfte  p9&paii>  JSft^  ^am  an  "Sunop  tofloh  hec^ia 
Hapitobmn.  ^  beopa  ;^obaf  inne  fsepon.  3  bec^  beopil^lb.  3 
beopa  bibbc^eca  peaptS  popbvpneb  jrpaxn  faia  b^ette.  3  eaUe 
beopa  ealban  bee  popbupnan  ]pe&puuiel*  {)»p  psef  an.  fpa 
micel  bem  jebupnen  fpa  on  SQexaDbpia  p«&f .  )>8epe  bypij;.  on 
beopa  bibboj^ecan.  ]>8&p  popbupnon  p eopep  hunb  M.  boca ;  • 


XV. 

^ptep  yaax  ^  Romebupb  ^etiml^eb  p»p  Dcocc.  pintpa  3 
xbu.  pen^;  Seuepup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  j  hme  hs&pbe  xvn, 
jeap**  pe  bef»t  Pepcenniup  on  anum  paeptenne.  o^  he  huxn 
on  hanb  eobe. ;]  he  hme  ptStSon  bet  o{)*lean.  pop]H)n  he  polbe 
picpian  on  Sipie  3  on  6^te ;  •  jEptep  ]Mun  he  opploh  IMbmup 
yone  man  on  Iia&mm.  ppj^on  'pe  he  eac  polbe  on  hine  pinnan  > 
8iSt$on  he  pop  on  Bpytanme. ;]  ]»»p  opt  ^epeaht  pi^  Feohtap  ^ 
pit$  Sceotts^.  sep  he  Bpyttap  mihte  pitS  hi  bepepian.  3  h^  s&nne 
peall  l^pypep  opep  eall  f  lanb  af  ettan  ppam  p»  ot$  p».  3  paiSe 
]wp  he  S^pop  on  6opeppic  ceaptpe  > 


XVI. 

^ptep  ^am  )w  Romdl>uph  ^etimbpeb  peep  Dccoe.  pmtpa  3 
bai.  p«ix  hip  punn  to  pice  ^Sntonmnp.  "3  bit  baepbe  vu.  jeap  ;• 
pe  hiepbe  tpa  ^qfeoptop  him  to  pipum  :•     Pe  haspbe  pole  ^ 
jabepab.  3  polbe  pmnan  pitS  Papthe.  ac  he  peaptS  opfk^en  on 
)wm  p»pcSbe  ppam  hip  a^eamn  manmim  > 
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XIV 

A&ex  Some  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  thirty  yearB, 
Lncius  Antomnns  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  had  it 
thirteen  years.  He  was  a  very  evil  man  in  aU  his  moraki 
except  that  he  was  brave,  and  often  fought  in  single  combat. 
And  he  commanded  many  of  those  senators  to  be  slain,  who 
were  the  best.  After  tiukt,  a  thunderbolt  struck  down  their 
Capitol,  in  which  their  gods  were,  and  their  idols ;  and  their 
libnuy  was  burnt  by  tiiie  lightmng,  and  all  their  anci^it 
books  were  burnt  therein.  There  was  as  great  a  damage  by 
the  conflagration  as  was  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  in  their 
libraryi  wl^re  four  hundred  thousand  books  were  burnt. 


XV. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  forty-three 
years,  Severus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans, 
and  had  it  serenteen  years.  He  besieged  Pescennius  in  a 
fortaress,  imtil  he  sunendered  to  him,  and  he  afterwards  eom- 
manded  him  to  be  skin,  because  he  would  reign  in  Syria  and 
in  Egypt.  After  that,  he  slew  the  man  Albinus  in  Oaul, 
because  he  also  would  war  against  him.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Britain  and  there  often  fought  against  the  Ficts  and  Scots^ 
before  he  could  protect  the  Britons  against  them ;  and  com- 
manded a  wall  to  be  constructed  across  over  all  that  land, 
from  sea  to  sea;  and  shortly  after,  he  died  in  the  city  of 
York. 


XVI. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  sixty-two 
years,  his  son,  Antoninus,  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  had 
it  seven  years.     He  had  two  sisters  for  wives.     He  had 

fathered  an  army,  and  would  war  against  the  Parthians,  but 
e  was  slfldn  on  his  march  by  his  own  men. 
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XVII. 


JEfceji  ]>am  )>e  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  pa&f  Dcccc.  pintpa  ;] 
Ixx.  penj  Cbapcuf  ^upeLuf  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hme  hsepbe 
feo]?ep  ^eap.  hme  ojylo^on  eac  hif  ajene  men. "]  hif  mobop 
mib*. 

XVIII. 

iEftep  }>am  fe  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  p8&f  Dcccc.  pmcpa  3 
Ixxuii.  penj;  Supehanuf  !Mexanbep  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hme 
h8&pbe  xYi.  2^ap.  ^  ODammea.  hif  peo  jobe  mobop.  fenbe  se)t:ep 
Opijenef  e  ])am  jels&pebeftan  msen'^-pp^^r^^*  1  ^^o  pelt's  p^tSon 
cpiften  ]:pam  him.  3  pel  jelsepeb.  3  jebybe  "^  hipe  pmu  p»f 
cpijrenmn  mannum  fpyt$e  holbl*  pe  ^epop  mib  pypbe  on 
Pepj-e.  "3  opfloh  Peppan  heopa  cymn^  :•  iEptep  Jiam  he  poplet 
hij-  hp  on  GOajentftan  ]>s&pe  bypi j ;  • 


XIX, 

^ptep  ))am  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  p»p  Dcccc.  pmqia  -j 
Lxxxvi.  penj  ODaximmup  to  Romana  anpealbe  ;•  pe  bebeab 
ept  f  man  cpiftene  men  bpocube.  ;]  f  man  ]>a  ^oban  GOam- 
meam  ^^emaptpobe.  "j  ealle  ]>a  ppeoptap  pe  hipe  pol^ebon.  buton 
Opijenep.  he  o^pleah  on  ^jj^te.  "3  ODaximmup  opj^oh  hip  a^ene 
eaJbopman.  on  ]>am  tSpibban  ^eape  hip  picep.  on  TCquilejia  ys&jie 

bypis:- 

XX. 

iEptep  p&m  fe  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  p»p  Dcccc.  pintpa  3 
xc.  penj  Ijopbianup  to  pice.  "3  hit  hsepbe  vi.  jeap  ••  pe  opploh 
ya,  tpejen  jebpotSpo.  pe  aep  CPaximmup  opplojon.  3  he  pylp  pat$e 
f8&pSepop% 

XXI. 

iEpt^p  J)am  pe  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  p»p  Dcccc.  pintpa  3 
xcvii.  penj  Philippup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  "^  hme  haepbe  vn. 
^eap;*  pe  peap'S  bi^eUice  cpipten.  pop]>on  he  eapunja  ne 
boppte;*     On  pam  111.  jeape  hip  picep  hit  ^q^eapiS.  ppa  hit 
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XVII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  seventy  years, 
Marcus  Aurelius  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Romans, 
and  had  it  four  years.  His  own  men  slew  him  also,  and  his 
mother  with  [him]. 

XVIII. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  seventy-four, 
years,  Aurelius  Alexander  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Eomans,  and  had  it  sixteen  years.  And  Mammtea,  his  good 
mother,  sent  after  Origen,  that  most  learned  mass-priest,  and 
she  afterwards  became  a  Christian  through  him,  and  well 
instructed,  and  caused  her  son  to  be  very  kind  to  Christian 
men.  He  went  with  an  army  against  the  Persians,  and  slew 
Xerxes,  their  king.  After  that,  he  expired  in  the  city  of 
Mentz. 

XIX. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  eighty-six 
years,  Maximinus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans. 
He  commanded  that  Christian  men  should  be  again  perse- 
cuted, and  that  the  good  Mammasa  should  be  martyred, 
and  all  the  priests  that  followed  her,  except  Origen,  he  fled 
into  Egypt.  And  Maximinus  was  slain  by  his  own  prefect, 
in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  in  the  city  of  Aquileia. 

XX. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  ninety  years, . 
Oordian  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  had  it^six  years.     He 
slew  the  two  brothers,  who  had  before  slain  Maximinus,  and 
he  himself  died  shortly  after, 

XXI, 

After  Eome  had  been  built  nine  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
years,  Philip  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eomans,  and 
nad  it  seven  years.  He  was  secretly  a  Christian,  because 
openly  he  durst  not  [be  one].    In  the  third  year  of  hia  reign, 
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Eob  ^eftibtabe.  f  pe&f  ymb  an  tJufenb  pintpa  }>«r  fe  Rome- 
buph  jecimbpeb  p»r.  j)  s&^ep  je  heopa  caf epe  peapt5  cpiften. 
je  eac  *])  lu  )>a  midan  peopme  Si^ebon  Cpijicef  tSancejp*  8&c  ]>»f 
cafepef  palentj'an.  ]>e  hi  »p  »lce  s^ape  'Sijebon  »t  heopa 
beopol^ylbum.  ^  pa&f  beojla  tSancej*.  tJ»fc  eaJle  Romana  polban 
ymb  xii.  monaD  bpin^an  tojs&bepe  ]>one  j-eleptaa  ba&l  heopa 
joba  jejeapob  co  heopa  jeblote.  "3  heopa  fit$?5on  f eala  pucena 
»t^8&bepe  bpucan  •..  iEjrcep  ]«in  Deciuf.  an  pice  man.  befpac 
lH>ne  capepe.  i  penx  him  p^hoa  to  pam  anpealbe> 


JEjtep.  }>am  fe  Eomebnph  jecimbpeb  paep  M.  pmtpa  ;j  uu. 
penj  Deauf  ro  Romana  anpealbe.  ^  hme  hafbe  111.  S^p.  3 
fona  jebjt>e  fpeotol  cacn  f  he  Phihppuf  »p  bejypebe.  mib  fana 
j^  he  het  cpiftenpa  manna  ehtan.  3  mani^e  ^ebybe  to  hal^um 
maptypum.  3  ^efette  hif  pmu  to  ]>am  anpealbe  to  him.  3  pa^e 
))»f  hi  pupbon  be^en  s&tfomne  oj^la^en  ;• 


xxni. 

iEptep  ]7am  J>e  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  pa&p  S.  pintpa  "5  viu. 
penj  Iralluf  Oftdianuf  to  pice.  3  hit  ha&pbe  tpa  jeap:*  Da 
peapt^  ept  feobef  ppacu  on  Rome,  fpa  lanje  fpa  peo  ehtnef  paep 
]>»pa  cpiptenpa  manna,  fpa  lan^e  him  un^ema&tlic  man-cpealm 
jetenje.  f  nan  huj*  n»f  binnan  ]>s&pe  bypij.  f  hit  na&pbe  ]>9epe 
ppace  an^olben**"  ^ptep  }9xa  €mihanuf  oj7*loh  Iialluf.  *} 
ha&pbe  him  ]K>ne  aiqiealb  *•  D»f  eac  on  ftaai  t$pibbon  montSe 
bine  man  offloLi*^ 

A  A  I  V  • 

^ptep  yam  ]>e  Romebuph  j^^iii^bpeb  p»p  M.  pintpa  ^  x.  }>a 
jepettan  Romana  tpejen  capepap*.  Ot$ep  paep  mib  6mibtum 
]>am  polce.  Ualepianup  p»p  haten*  ol$ep  p»p  bmnan  Rcnne 
bypi^.  IkUi^up  peep  haten>  Da  peeolboa  on  pimbel  beoa 
pinnenbe  ps&p  hit  )K>nne  ]^pp  p»p;.  Da  bebubon  hi  bejieii 
cpiptenpa  manna  ehtn^e.  ac  hp»bhce  aa  hi  b^en  becom 
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it  bappened  as  God  had  <»damed  it^  that  was  about  a  tbou* 
sand  years  from  the  tinie  when  Borne  was  built,  that  both 
their  emperor  was  a  Christian^  and  abo  that  they  celebrated, 
in  honour  of  Christ,  at  the  emperor's  pahtee,  the  great  feast, 
which  they  had  preyiously  celebrated  erery  year  at  their 
heathen  festivities.  It  was  in  honour  of  devils,  that  all  the 
Somans  would,  ey^  twelfth  month,  bring  together  the 
dioicest  part  {£  their  goods  [provisions]  pr^ared  for  their 
sacrifice,  and  enjoy  them  together  for  many  weeks  after.  After 
that  Decius,  a  powerful  man,  circumvented  the  emperor,  and 
afterwards  succeeded  to  the  dominion. 

XXII. 

Afber  Borne  had  been  bmlt  a  thousand  and  four  years^ 
Decius  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  and  had  it 
three  years,  and  soon  gave  a  manifest  token  that  he  had  be- 
fore been  a  traitor  to  Philip,  when  he  commanded  Christian 
men  to  be  persecuted,  and  many  made  holy  martyrs ;  and 
established  his  own  son  in  power  with  him ;  and  shortly  after, 
they  were  both  slain  together. 

xxnL 

After  Borne  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  eight  years, 
GfaQus  HostiiianuB  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  had  it  two 
years.  Then  was  again  Grod's  vengeance  on  Borne :  as  long 
as  the  persecution  of  Christian  men  was,  so  long  did  a  wide- 
spreading  mortality  weigh  on  them,  so  that  there  was  no 
house  within  the  city  that  had  not  paid  the  penalty.  After 
that  ^milianus  slew  Ghllus,  and  had  the  power  to  himself. 
In  the  third  month  after,  he  also  was  slain. 

XXIV. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  ten  years,  the 
Bomans  established  two  emperors;  the  one  was  with  the 
nation  of  the  Bhsetians,  who  was  called  Yalerian,  the  other 
was  within  the  city  of  Borne,  who  was  eaUed  GraUienus. 
These  were  to  be  ever  warring  where  it  was  necessary.  Then 
both  commanded  a  persecution  of  Christian  men,  but  God's 
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Jjtobef  jFpacu*.  Ualepianuf  pop  mib  fyp&e  andean  Saplian. 
Peppa  cynin^e. ;]  J>»p  ^epm jen  p»f .  3  ptS^on  he  p»f  Sapan  ]>am 
cjiun^e  to  )mm  2;efect.  ot$  hif  Lpef  enbe.  f  he  fceolbe  fpa  OfC 
ftupian.  fpa  he  to  hif  hopfe  polbe.  *]  he  J^onne  f e  cymnj  ha&fbe 
hif  hpic  him  to  hlypon*.  Dam  ot$pum  rraUianufe  psepon 
mani^e  pole  onjFinnenbe.  f  he  hif  pice  mib  micelpe  impeopV- 
neffe  -j  mib  micelpe  imeat$nyffe  ^eha&fbe;.  JEpeft  Hreap- 
manie.  ]>e  be  Donua  p»pon.  pophep^ebon  Itaham  ot$  Repennan 
]?a  buph. "}  8p»j:af  pophep^obon  ealle  IjaUiam.  ^  Ijotan  opep- 
hep^oban  ealle  Cpecon  lanb.  *]  )>a  l»ffan  Spam.  "^  Sepmenne 
jenybbon  ealle  Datie  ppam  Romana  anpealbe.  "^  pimap  pophep- 
^obon  Pannomam.  3  Papthe  pophepjobon  GOefopotamiam  "j 
ealle  8ipie>  To-eacon  ]>am  Romane  haepbon  jepmn  betpih 
him  fylpum  ].  iEptep  ]>am  Irallienuf  peaptS  opf&jen  on  GDe- 
biolane  tSaepe  hifjir^,  ppam  hif  a^^enmn  mannum  *. 


^ptep  )>am  ]«  Romebuph  ^e^^n^bpeb  p»f  M.  pmtpa  3 
pen^  Claubiuf  to  Romana  anpealbe>  Dy  ilcan  ^eape  he 
opeppan  Irotan.  "^  hi  abpap  ut  op  Cpeacmn.  'j  him  Romana 
^ebybon  anne  ^Ibenne  f  cylb.  )>8&pe  ba&be  to  peop'Smynte.  *]  ane 
2ylbenne  anhcnyffe.  3  hen^on  hi  up  on  heopa  Capitohum:- 
Da&f  on  J>am  aeptpan  ^eape  he^epop. "]  hif  bpofop  QumtiUup 
penj  to  J>am  anpealbe.  "3  f  a&f  on  ^am  xni.  ba&je  he  peapS 
opfla^en*. 


XXVI. 

0  ' 

^ptep  }>am  .]>e  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  psep  M.  pmtpa  "}  xxni. 
pen^  Supehanuf  to  Romana  anpealbe.  "3  hine  h»pbe  y.  S^ap  3 
Ti.  monat$.  3  abpap  Iiotan  be  nop^an  Donua.  3  panon  pop  on 
Sipie.  "3  hi  ^enybbe  ept  to  Romana  anpealbe.  *]  pt$l$on  he  pop 
on  Iiailie.  "j  opfloh  Tetpicum  ]?one  man.  poppy  pe  he  hi  him 
teah  to  anpealbe;.  iEptep  pam  he  bebeab  cpijrenpa  manna 
ehtnyfpe.  "3  patJe  pa&f  peaptJ  opflajen ;. 
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vengeance  came  speedily  on  them  botb.  Valerian  went  with 
an  army  against  Sapor,  King  of  Persia,  and  was  there  taken 
prisoner ;  and  afterwards  he  was,  till  his  life's  end,  appointed 
for  King  Sapor,  that  he  should  stoop  as  often  as  he  [Sapor] 
would  mount  his  horse,  and  he,  the  king,  then  had  his  back 
to  leap  on.  On  the  other,  G-allienus,  many  nations  made 
war,  so  that  he  held  his  sway  with  great  unworthiness  and 
great  difficulty.  First,  the  Germans,  that  were  on  the 
Danube,  ravaged  Italy,  as  &r  as  the  city  of  Bavenna,  and  the 
Suevi  ravaged  all  Gaul,  and  the  Goths  overran  all  the  land  of 
Greece,  and  the  Lesser  Asia,  and  the  Sarmatians  forced  all 
Dacia  from  the  Eoman  dominion,  and  the  Huns  ravaged 
Fannonia,  and  the  Farthians  ravaged  Mesopotamia  and  all 
Syria.  In  addition  to  which,  the  Eomans  had  wars  among 
themselves.  After  that,  Gallienus  was  slain  in  the  city  of 
Milan  by  his  own  men. 


XXV. 

After  Rome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  twenty-five 
years,  Claudius  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Eomans. 
In  the  same  year  he  overcame  the  Goths,  and  drove  them 
out  of  Greece.  And  the  Somans  made  him  a  golden  shield, 
in  honour  of  the  deed,  and  a  golden  statue,  and  hung  them 
up  in  their  Capitol.  In  the  year  after  he  died,  and  Quintillus, 
his  brother,  succeeded  to  the  empire,  and  on  the  seventeenth 
day  after  he  was  slain. 


XXVI. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  twenty-seven 
years,  Aurelian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Komans, 
and  had  it  five  years  and  six  months,  and  drove  the  Goths  to 
the  north  of  the  Danube,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Syria, 
and  again  reduced  them  to  subjection  to  the  Eomans ;  and 
afterwards  he  proceeded  to  Gaul,  and  slew  the  man  Tetricus, 
because  he  had  drawn  them  under  his  power.  After  that  he 
commanded  a  persecution  of  Christian  men,  and  was  soon 
afterwards  slain. 
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XXVEL 


JEifceji  fam  ]w  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  p»f  M.  pintpa  *]  xxni. 
jpeu^  Tacicuf  to  Romana  anpealbe.  -]  ^»j  on  "Sam  vi.  monf$e  he 
peaptS  opflajen  on  Ponto  knbe;.  JEfcefi  Jwin  Flopianuf  pen; 
to  )»am  anpealbe.  3  p«f  ofjlajen  ]>«f  on  ^am  ^bban  numtSe. 
on  Thappi  )Fain  lanbe  '• 

xxvin. 

^ftep  'pom  )>e  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  p»f  it.  pintpa  -}  xxxiu. 
fen;  Ppobuf  to  Romana  anpealbe.  '^  hine  hsepbe  yi.  ;eap  3  it. 
montSaf .  'j  he  abybe  punaf  op  Ijallium.  j  he  ojjloh  Satujininum. 
)>e  septep  anpealbe  pan;.  JEpceji  ]?am  he  opploh  Ppoculup ;] 
Bonofuf .  ]>a  ;ypnbon  eac  »ptep  ^am  anpealbe ; .  iEptep  pam 
he  peapt$  pylp  opplajen  on  Sypmie  )>»pe  bune ;. 


iEptep  yam  'pe  Romebuph  ;etunbpeb  paep  K.  pintpa  ^  xxxix. 
pen;  Capup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hme  ha&pbe  tpa  jeaju  j 
;epeaht  tp^  pi9  Fapthe.  3  ;eeobe  heopa  bup;a  tpa.  ysk  psepon 
on  Ti;pip  pta]>e  )»8spe  ea;-  RatSe  )>»p  hme  opploh  an  ^unop. 
3  hip  pmiu  Numepianup  pen;  to  tSam  anpealbe.  "jpaSe  ]»a&p  hine 
opploh  hip  a;en  ppeop ;. 


iEptep  ))am  pe  Romebuph  ;etnnbpeb  pa&p  H.  pmtpa  ^  xh. 
pen;  Diocletianup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hine  hsepbe  xx.  pin- 
t^si'.*  Pe  ;epette  unbep  him  pn'spKa  ci^^pe.  QDaximup  p»f 
haten.  3  hine  penbe  on  Ijalhe.  popjKML  ^e  hi  mphee  ha&pbon 
;epinn  up-ahapen.  ac  he  hi  eai$dice  opepcom  >  On  )wpe  tibe 
p»pon  Diocletiane  Spy  cynm;ap  on  pmnenbe.  Eapaupiup  on 
Bpedanbe.  Schikup  on  ^J^^pta  lanbe.  -j  Nappenp  op  Peppum  :• 
lia,  ;epette  he  lu.  capepap  tmbep  him.  an  p»p  QDaximiannp 
ot^ep  Conptantmup.  tSpibbe  Ijalepiup  ;•     GOaxuauannp  be  pe&be 
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xxvn. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  a  tbousond  and  tbiriy-two 
rears,  Tacitns  sncoeeded  to  the  dominion  of  tbe  Romans, 
and  in  the  sixth  month  after,  he  was  slain  in  the  land  of 
Pontus.  After  that,  Elorianns  succeeded  to  the  dominion, 
and  waB  slain  the  third  month  after,  in  the  land  of  Tarsus. 


xxvni. 

After  Borne  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  thirty-three 
years,  Frobus  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  and 
had  it  six  years  and  four  months ;  and  he  expelled  the  Huns 
from  Gaul,  and  he  slew  Satuminus,  who  was  striving  after 
dominion.  After  that  he  slew  Proculus  and  Bonosus,  who 
were  also  yearning  after  dominion.  After  that  he  was  him- 
self slain  in  the  moontain  of  Sirmium. 


After  Bome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  thirty-nine 
years,  Carua  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  and 
had  it  two  years,  and  fought  twice  against  the  Farthians,  and 
took  two  of  their  cities^  uiat  were  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Tigris.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  slain  by  thunder,  and  his 
son,  Kumeiian,  succeeded  to  the  dominion,  and  was  soon  after 
slain  by  hia  own  &ther-in-law. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  forfcy-one 
years,  Diocletian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans, 
and  had  it  twenty  years.  He  set  a  younger  emperor  under 
him,  named  Maximian^  and  sent  him  to  Gaul;  because  they 
had  newly  raised  up  a  war;  but  he  easily  overcame  them.. 
At  that  time  there  were  three  kings  making  war  on  Dio- 
cletian :  Carausius  in  Britain,  Achilleus  in  Egypt,  and  Narses 
from  Persia.  Thereupon  he  appointed  three  Csesars  under 
him :  one  was  Maximian,  the  second  Constantius,  the  third 
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on  Sfppice.  3  he  opeppan  heopa  piSeppinnan  *.     I/)ii]t;antuiuf 
he  fenbe  on  DaUie.  3  he  opeppan  ^amanie  f  pole.  j|  ptJtSan  he 
jeeobe  Bpectaniam  f  i^anb.  j  he  fylp  Diocletianuf  pop  on 
^jrpce.  ;3  bef 8&t  Schileuf  ]K)ne  cynmj  viu.  montSaf .  on  Mei- 
anbpiaj^aepebypij.  o9  hine  ^a  buph-leobe  him  a2ea]x>n.  *;)  p^Son 
opephepjobe  ealle  ^;ypte*.     Ijialepiup  he  penbe  on  Peppe.  *] 
jepeahc  tpeopa  pi's  Nappeup  ]»one  (r^nj;.  f  heopa  natSop  na&pbe 
P3e  [ .     Mt  heopa  t$pibban  ^epeohte  lAlepiup  peaptS  ^eplymeb. 
3  mib  micelpe  pfphtneppe  com  to  Diocletiane.  ac  he  hip  apen^ 
mib  micelpe  unpypi$neppe.  ^  hme  het  ypnan  on  hip  a^enum 
puppupan  peala  mila  bepopan  hip  pab-p»ne  *.     ^ptep  ]?am  )« 
hip  mob  p»p  mib  ]>am  bipmpe  ahpet.  he  pop  ept  on  Peppe.  j  hi 
jeplymbe.  3  Nappeup  jepenj.  ■]  hip  pip.  3  hip  beapn.  ]?a  onpenj 
Diocletianup  Ijalepiupe  peoptSpuUice;.     Diocletianup  ;j  OOaxi* 
mianup  bebubon  ehtnyppe  cpiptenpa  manna.  Diocletianup  eapt- 
ene.  ^  GOaximianup  peptene.  "^  pop  )>am  ^ebobe  pupbon  peala 
mapcypap  on  x.  pmcpum  pyppte;.     Da  jepeapS  hi  him  be- 
tpeonum  f  hi  polban  ]>a  anpealbap  popletan.  3  ]>a  puppupan 
alec^an  fe  hi  pepeban.  "^  polbon  heopa  bajap  on  peptneppe  ^een- 
bian.  "3  f  ppa  jels&ptan;.     Diocletianup  gepsec  on  Nicomebia 
I'sepe  bypij.  *]  GOaximianup  jepaec  on  GOebiolane  f  »pe  bypij.  -j 
letan  ]>a  anpealbap  to  Ijalepiupe  '^  to  Conptantinupe.  j  hi  L^ne 
tob»lbon  pit$Son  on  tpa  * .     !Dalepiup  Shpice  j  be^eonbon  ]>am 
]K)ne  eapt  enbe.  "j  ]>one  mseptan  basl  t$ippep  mibbanjeapbep.  *) 
Eonptantmup  nam  ealle  Itahe.  j  ?[!pppicam.  ^  Ippame.  -3  Ikdhe. 
;]  Bpyttame.  ac  he  paep  hpon  ^ypnenbe  fippa  populb-tSm^a  3 
micelpa  anpealba.  *]  pop]>am  he  poplet  hip  a^enum  piUan  Ita- 
Lam  3  ^pppicam  to  Iialepiupe  ;•     Da  jepette  Iialepiup  tpe^en 
cynin^ap  unbep  him.  oSep  pa&p  haten  Seuepup.  ])am  he  jepecJbe 
Italiam  3  T^pppicam.  3  GDaximinup  he  ^epette  on  pa  eaptlanb  2- 
On  )?am  ba^um  com  Lonptantmup.  pe  milbheoptepta  man. 
■5   pop  on  Bpyttame.  "j  fsep  jepoji.  "j  jepealbe  hip  puna  -p 
pice.  Conptantinupe.  ]>one  he  ha&pbe  be  Oenan  hip  pipe ;.      {)a 
polbe  GDaxentiup.  GOaximianup  punu.  habban  ]>one  anpealb  on 
Itaham** 

Da  penbe  Iialepiup  him  on^ean  Seuepup  mib  pJTibe.  ]>e  him 
pe  anpealb  aep  ^epealb  p»p.  3  he  ]>8&p  beppicen  peap'5  ppam  \n\ 
a^enum  mannum.  *]  oppla^en neali  Rapenna  pa&pe  bypi^  I-      ^ 
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Gblerius.    Maximian  he  sent  to  Afirica,  and  He  oyereame 
their  adversaries*     Constantius  be  sent  to  Gbul,  and  he  ov^- 
came  the  nation  of  the  Alamanni,  and  afterwards  he  conquered 
the  island  of  Britain.    And  he  himself  Diocletian,  went  to 
Egypt,  and  besieged  the  king  Achillens  eight  months,  in  the 
dty  of  Alexandria,  until  the  inhabitants  delivered  him  up, 
and  afterwards  ravaged  all   Egypt.     Galerius  he  sent  to 
Persia,  who  fought  twice  against  Karses,  the  king,  so  that 
neither  of  them  had  victory.    In  the  third  battle,  Galerius 
was  put  to  flight,  and  in  great  fear  came  to  Diocletian ;  out 
he  received  him  with  great  indignity,  and  commanded  him 
to  run  in  his  own  purple  many  miles  before  his  chariot. 
After  his  courage  had  been  whetted  by  that  disgrace,  he 
p*oceeded  again  to  Persia,  and  put  them  to  flight,  and  took 
Parses  prisoner,  and  his  wives  and  children:  thereupon 
Diocletian  received  Gtderius  honourably.    Diocletian  and 
Maximian  ordered  a  persecution  of  Christian  men,  Diocletian 
in  the  east,  and  Maximian  in  the  west ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  that  decree,  there  were  many  martyrs  for  a  space  of  ten 
years.     Then  they  agreed  between  themselves  that  they 
would  abandon  their  powers,  and  lay  aside  the  purple  that 
they  wore,  and  would  end  their  days  in  tranquilhty ;  and 
th^  did  so.    Diocletian  settled  in  the  city  of  iNicomedia, 
and  Maximian  settled  in  the  city  of  Mikn,  and  [they]  left 
ibeir  power  to  Galerius  and  to  Constantius  ;•  and  they  after- 
wards divided  it  in  two.     Galerius  [had]  lUyricum,  and  be- 
yond that  the  east  end,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  earth. 
And  Constantius  took  all  Italy,  and  A&ica,  and  Spain,  and 
Gaul,  and  Britain ;  but  he  was  little  desirous  of  these  worldly 
things  and  of  great  powers,  and,  therefore,  he  resigned,  of 
his  own  will,  Italy  and  Africa  to  Galerius.     Galerius,  there- 
upon,   appointed  two  kings  under  him,  one  was  named 
Severus,  to  whom  he  gave  Italy  and  Africa ;  and  Maximinus 
he  placed  in  the  east  lands.  In  those  days  came  Constantius, 
the  most  kind-hearted  man,  and  proceeded  to  Britain,  and 
there  departed  [this  life],  and  gave  the  empire  to  his  son, 
Constantine,  whom  he  had  by  Helena  his  wife.    Maxentius, 
then,  the  son  of  Maximianus,  would  have  the  power  in  Italy. 
Thereupon  Galerius  sent  Severus  against  him  with  an 
army,  to  whom  the  government  had  already  been  given,  and 
he  was  there  betrayed  by  his  own  men,  and  slain  near  the 
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GQaximianuf  ^eahfobe  f  hif  funu  pen^  to  ]7am  anpealbe.  be   pSL 

hjiseblice  poplet  ]>a  buph.  ]>e  he  on  ^efeten  psef.  *]  ]7olit;e  hif 

funu  to  befpicaxme.  ^  pt$$on  }:on  to  tSam  anpealbe.  ac  fa  htc  ye 

pinu  apinbe.  ]>a  abps&pbe  he  ]>one  pa&bep.  *]  he  fleah  on  Dallie« 

^  polbe  Lonjrantinuf  befpican.  hif  a])um.  *]  habban  him  f  pice. 

ac  hit  onpunbe  hif  bohtop.  •]  hit  Conftantmufe  ^efs&be.  3  he 

hine  ^eplymbe  ptS^on  on Cbaff iham.  "j  he  ]i»p  Offla^en  peapt$ ;-  • 

Da  ^ef ealbe  Ijrialepiuf  Liciniufe  Itaham  ^  ^pfpicam.  j  he  het 

ealle  ]>a  qiiftenan.  ]7e  )>8&p  betfte  p»pon.  ^ebpin^an  on  eltSeobe  ;• 

^ftep  piun  he  peaptS  on  micelpe  untpumneff e.  3  him  to  ^ehet 

mani^e  Iseceaf .  'j  hypa  nan  him  ne  mihte  beon  on  nanum  ^obe. 

ac  him  fa&be  h^a  an.  f  hit  ps&pe  Iiobef  ppacu  >     Da  het  he 

f  man  ^a  cpiftenan  men  ept  ^ebpohte  on  hJTia  eapbe.  a&lCne 

^aep  he  a&p  pa&f .  fpa-])eah  he  jef op  on  ]>8&pe  mettpymneffe.  '^ 

Licmiuf  fenj  to  J>am  anpealbe  :•     JEptep  J?am  peap^  ^^m 

betpuh  Eonftantinuf e  "3  GOaxentiuf e.  "3  paiSe  J^sef  lionftantinuf 

opfloh  GDaxentiuf  binnan  Rome.s&t  ]>8&pe  bpyc^  "pe  man  ODnl* 

muf  ha&t:*       On  ]>am  ba^m  GDaximmuf  bebeab   cpiftenpa 

manna  ehtnyffe. "]  patSe  )>8Bf  jepop  on  Thapfa  ]7»pe  bypij:* 

On  ysia  ba^um  Laciniuf  bebeab  f  nan  cpiften  man  ne  come 

on  hif  hipebe.  ne  on  hif  psepelbe.  "j  pa^e  ]>8&f  ye^p6  ^epm 

betpeoh  him  3  betpeoh  Eonftantmufe.  j  oftpa&bhce  ^efeohr. 

ot$  Eonftantinuf  jepenj  Licimuf.  *]  hinefi^^onhetbeheafbian. 

;]  f  it5t$on  f  en^  to  eallmn  Romana  anpealbe  *  •     On  }>am  bapun 

Sppiuf  f e  maeff e-ppeoft  peaptS  on  ^ebpolan  ymbe  J>one  pihtan 

^eleafon.  ymbe  fone  teonan  pa&f  jejabepob  fpeo  htinbpeb 

bif  ceopa  3  ehtatyne.  hine  to  opepplitenne  ^  to  amanfumianne :  - 

On  fam  ba^um  Eonftantinuf  ojq-loh  Epifpiun  hif  funu.  "3  la- 

cinimn  hif  fpeoftop-funu.  f  nan  man  nyfte  hps&t  f e  jylt  pa&f 

buton  him  anum  \  •     iEptep  ]7am  he  iinbep]>eobbe  him  fylpum 

mani^e  ]>eoba.  pe  s&p  ps&pan  Romane  unjepylbe.  *]  het  atim- 

bpian  ane  buph  on  Iipecum.  3  het  hi  be  him  hatan  Eonftan* 

tinopolim  ;•      Pe  het  »peft  manna  f  man  cypicean  timbpebe. 

;3  f  man  beluce  aelc  beopuljylb-huf  ;•       pe  jepop  ymb  an  3 

6pittit  pintpa  )>»f  "pe  he  pice  hsepbe.  on  anum  time  neah  Ni- 

comebia  {>8epe  bypij  > 
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city  of  Eayexma.  "When  Maximian  was  rnfonned  that  his 
son  had  succeeded  to  the  government,  he  speedily  left  the 
city  in  which  he  was  seated,  and  thought  to  circumvent  his 
son,  and  afterwards  succeed  to  the  government ;  but  when 
his  son  found  that,  he  drove  away  his  father,  and  he  fled 
into  Ghtul,  and  would  circumvent  Constantine,  his  son-in- 
law,  and  have  the  empire  to  himself;  but  his  daughter  disco- 
vered it,  and  told  it  to  Constantine,  and  he  afterwards  drove 
him  to  Marseilles,  and  he  was  there  slain.  Then  Galerius 
gave  Italy  and  Africa  to  Licinius,  and  he  commanded  all  the 
Christians,  who  were  there  the  best,  to  be  sent  into  exile. 
After  that  he  fell  into  a  great  sickness,  and  ordered  to  him 
many  physicians;  and  none  of  them  could  be  of  any 
good  to  him;  but  one  of  them  said  to  him  that  it  was 
Grod's  vengeance.  Thereupon  he  commanded  that  the 
Christian  men  should  be  brought  again  to  their  own  country, 
each  to  where  he  had  been  before.  Nevertheless,  he  died  of 
that  sickness,  and  Licinius  succeeded  to  the  dominion. 
After  that,  there  was  war  between  Constantine  and  Maxen- 
tius ;  and  shortly  after,  Constantine  slew  Maxentius  within 
Bome,  at  the  bridge  called  the  Milvian.  In  those  days 
Maximinus  commanded  a  persecution  of  Christian  men,  and 
shortly  after  died  in  the  city  of  Tarsus.  In  those  days 
Licinius  commanded  that  no  Christian  man  should  come  into 
his  family  nor  in  his  retinue ;  and  shortly  after,  there  was 
war  between  him  and  Constantine,  and  frequent  battles, 
until  Constantine  took  Licinius  prisoner,  and  afterwards 
ordered  him  to  be  beheaded,  and  then  succeeded  to  the  whole 
Boman  empire.  In  those  days,  Arius,  the  mass-priest,  fell 
into  error  concerning  the  right  belief.  In  consequence  of 
that  crime,  there  were  assembled  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
bishops,  to  confute  and  excommunicate  him.  In  those  days 
Constantine  slew  his  son,  Crispus,  and  Licinius,  his  sister's 
son,  so  that  no  one  knew  what  their  sin  was,  save  him  alone. 
After  that  he  subjected  to  himself  many  nations,  that  before 
were  unsubdued  by  the  Itomans ;  and  commanded  a  city  to 
be  built  in  Greece,  and  commanded  it  to  be  named  firom  him- 
self, Constantinople.  He  first  of  men  commanded  churches 
to  be  built,  and  that  every  heathen- temple  should  be  closed. 
He  died  thirty-one  years  after  he  had  the  empiTe?  in  a  vitta 
near  the  city  of  Nicomedia. 

2e2 
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XXXI. 


Mfceji  fBin  ]>e  Romebuph  jetambpeb  ps&f  H.  pintpa  3  xci. 
f en^  Honjrantiuf  to  Jyain  anpealbe  nub  luf  tpam  bpotSpum. 
Honftannne  3  Ilonftante.  ;]  be  Eonftantiuf  baefbe  xqu. 
jnnqia ;.  Pi  pupfoon  ealle  l>a  ^ebpo'Spu  on  ]>am  ^piampcan 
jebpolan  ^^^  LonTtantinuf  "^  Lonjrtanp  pimnon  bun  betpeonum.  oS 
Conftantinuf  peapiS  opj-la^en :  •  jEfCep  ]>am  OOa^entiuf  ofj-lob 
Eonjran)-.  3  jien^  bim  co  ]>ain  pjce.  pa&t  pa&f  DaUiam ;)  Icabam  > 
On  jiam  bapun  Ilbpice  ^epettan  Uetepomonem  ]>one  man  t» 
b^a  anpea&e.  to  ]>on  f -bi  p^t$on  nubton  pinnan  pit$  GOapia^ 
tiufe.  3  bi  bine  nybbon  to  leopnun^.  J^eab  be  ^epmtpab  paepe. 
ac  Ix>nftantiu]'  bme  ben»mbe  sej^ep  ^e  'padf  anpealbep.  ^e 
]>8ape  puppupan  ]>e  be  pepebe.  ^e  ]>»pe  f  cole  ]>e  be  on  leo^- 
nobe:*  iEftep  ]mm  be  ^epeabt  pitS  GDa^entaufe.  "j  bme  je* 
plymbe. "}  bebpaf  mto  Lactbiua  ^»pe  bfpi^.  3  be  lune  jylpie 
pitSSon  opjt^icobe*.-  iEptep  'pam  Ilonftantiuf  ^ef ette  lubamif 
to  caf  epe  unbep  bun,  f  e  pe&f  »p  to  biacone  ^ebal^ob.  3  j-enbe 
bine  on  IjaUie  mib  f^pbe.  3  be  bpaebbce  opeppan  ealle  p&  pe  on 
Ijaibe  punnon.  3  p»f  s&ptep  t$»pe  bdbbe  ypSL  up-abajien.  f  he 
]x>Ibe  ealne  Romana  anpealb  bun  ;^ea^an.  3  nub  pypbe  psegr 
ptpenbe  ])»p  £k>nftantiuf  pssf  mib  o^epe  pypbe  plS  Faptbe> 
Da  be  f  ^eabf  obe.  3  bun  on^ean-peapb  p»f .  pa  ^epop  be  on 
])am  p8&pelbe> 

!Snb  lubanup  pen^  to  ]xam  anpealbe.  3  bine  b»pbe  an  S^ap 
3  eabta  mon'Saj*;-  Da  p»p  be  pona  ^eopnpull  -^  be  polbe 
bi^obce  pone  cptptenbom  onpenban.  3  popbeab  openbce  ^  man 
nane  psepte-boc  ne  leopnobe.  3  jsebe  eac  ^  nan  cpipten  man 
ne  mofte  babban  na&nne  bip  unbep-^pol^otSa.  3  bi  mib  psan 
]M»bte  beppican;*  2Sc  ealle  bi  p»pon  p»Y  popbep.  ppape  luc 
^-fec^an  ^ebypbon.  Cf»t  Opopuf*  f  bim  leoppe  paep  pe 
quptenbom  to  bejanne.  ]>onne  bip  pcipa  to  ba&bbenne ;. 
iEptep  )>am  be  ^ejabepobe  pypbe.  3  polbe  papan  on  Feppe.  3 
bebeab  ]>onne  be  ept  psepe  eaftene  bampec^b.  f  man  baejrbe 
ampteatpum  ^epopbt  set  piepupalem*  f  be  mibte  iDobep 
peopof  on  t)on.  '^  bi  beop  J^sepmne  abitan*.  ^  "Cob  ^epjxdec 
on  ]>am  psepelbe  ppiiSe  ^ebapnlice  on  Jiam  apleapan  men  bip  ap- 
leapa  ^e^bt.  mib  pwa  f  bme  ^^emitte  an  man.  ]7a  be  pop  ppam. 
£teppbonte  ]?»pe  b^ij.  S^^of^  J'&ia  I'^  ^  plyma  paepe.  3 
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After  Bomfi  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  ninety-one 
years,  Constantiiis  succeeded  to  the  empire,  with  his  two 
brothers,  Constaatine  and  Gonstans,  and  he,  Coz^tantiiiui, 
had  it  twenty-three  years.  All  the  brothers  were  of  the 
Arian  heresy.  Constantino  and  Constans  made  war  on  each 
other,  until  Constantine  was  slain.  After  that,  Magnentius 
slew  Gonstans,  and  succeeded  to  the  empire,  that  is,  of  Gaul 
and  Italy.  In  those  days  the  Illyrians  set  up  the  man 
Yetraoio  to  govem  them,  that  they  might  make  war  on  Mag- 
nentius ;  and  they  forced  him  to  learning,  although  he  was 
full  of  years.  But  Gonstantius  depmed  Mm  of  the  power, 
find  of  the  purple  that  he  wore,  and  of  the  school  in  which 
be  leanied.  After  that  he  [Gonstantias]  fought  against 
Magnentius,  and  put  him  to  flighty  and  droTe  him  ink>  the 
city  of  Lyons;  and  he  [Magnentius]  afterwards  stabbed 
himself.  After  that,  Gonstantius  appointed  Julian  to  be 
Giesar  under  him,  who  had  before  been  consecrated  a  deacon, 
and  Bent  him  kto  Gaul  with  au  amy  5  and  he  ^eedUy  ore^ 
came  all  those  who  were  making  war  on  Gaul ;  and  was,  after 
that  deed,  so  uplifted,  that  he  would  appropriate  to  himself 
all  the  Eoman  power,  and  went  with  an  army  to  where 
Gonstantius  was  with  another  army  against  the  Farthians. 
"When  he  [Gonstantius]  was  informed  of  that,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding against  him,  he  died  on  the  mareli. 

And  Julian  succeeded  to  the  dominion,  and  had  it  one  year 
and  eight  months.  Then  was  he  soon  desirous  of  seeretly 
subverting  Ghristianity,  and  openly  forbade  any  man  to  learn 
the  fast-book ;  and  said  also,  that  no  Ghristiiui  man  flhould 
have  any  of  his  under-offices,  and  thereby  thought  to  oyeireadL 
them.  But  they  were  aU  of  the  resolution,  as  we  hare  heard 
it  repeated,  says  Oroeius,  that  they  would  rather  cultivate 
Christianity  than  hare  his  provinees.  After  that  he  gathered 
an  army,  and  would  proceed  to  FerEoa,  and  commanded,  that 
when  from  the  east  he  was  again  on  his  way  homewards,  an 
amphitheatre  should  be  built  at  Jerusalem,  that  he  might  pizt 
into  it  Good's  servants,  that  wild  beasts  might  devour  th^n 
therein.  But  in  that  expedition  God  very  fittingly  avenged  on 
that  base  man  his  base  intention,  when  a  man  niet  him,  as  he 
came  from  the  ciiy  of  Gtesiphon,  exactly  j^a  tbough.be  were  a 
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him  ffldbe.  f  he  hine  mihte  k&ban  Supuh  f  peften.  'p  lie  < 
Pepfe  on  imjeapupe  become ;.  ^c  ]>a  he  hme  to-mibbef-  ps 
peftenef  h»fbe  jela&bb.  )»a  ^eypac  he  him.  f  naa  man  nyp 
)>8&f  ps&pelbef  hpaap.  he  com.  ac  popan  hpeappenbe  ^eonb 
peften.  ^  he  nyfte  hpap  he  uc  f ceolbe.  66  )>»f  polcej*  pa&j*  jrej 
foppopben.  a&^ep  je  pop  fuppte  je  eac  pop  himgie  • .  E 
com  him  on^ean  an  imcutS  man.  3  ojrploh  luhanuf  [ . 


xxxn. 

iE]t;ep  )>am  ]>e  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  pa&f  M.  pm&pa  3  ai 
hunb  3  xYii.  pen^  lommanup  to  Romana  anpealbe^.  P1114 
man  ^eceap  on  t$am  peptienne.  ]>y  ilcan  ba&^e  ]>e  man  lulianuj 
opptanj*.  pe  jepealbe  Peppim  Nippbi  fa  buph.  '^  healp* 
GOepopotamiam  f  lanb.  pitS  ]7am  "^  hi  mojxan  op  ]>ain  lanb€ 
buton  lat$e ; .  On  "Sam  viii.  mon^e  ]>»p  ]>e  he  to  "Sam  aftipealbe 
penj.  he  polbe  papan  on  Ilhpice.  ]>a  p»f  he  pmne  niht  on 
anum  nip-cilctan  hupe.  ]7a  het  he  betan  ]>8&pinne  micel  pyp. 
popjTon  hit  ps&p  cealb  pebep.  ]>a  on^an  pe  cealc  mib  un^emete 
ptincan.  ))a  peap^  lomnianup  mib  ])am  bp8e]>e  oppmopob ;. 


XXXIII. 

iEptep  J>am  fe  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  p»p  M.  pmtpa  ^  an 
hunb  '3  xvin.  pen^  Ualentmianup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  j|  hme 
h»pbe  XI.  ^eap.  he  ps&p  sepj^am  luhanupep  cempena  ealbop- 
man;.  pe  him  bebeab  f  he  poplete  ]>one  hip  cpiptenbom. 
otS'Se  hip  pol^^otS.  ya,  paep  mm  leoppe  f  he  poplete  hip  pol^ot$. 
]>onne  )>one  cpiptenbom ; .  "Re  him  ^^pylpte  Crob  ept  to  ma- 
pan  ape.  ]>a  he  ]>a  Is&ppan  pop  hip  lupe  poplet.  f  he  ]?»p  ilcan 
picep  ahte  jepealb.  ]>e  hip  pitSeppmna  »p  ahte  \ .  Ra^e  ^s&p  he 
^epealbe  Ualente.  hip  bpetSep.  healp  hip  pice.  ^  he  het  opplean 
Pepcopiup  fe  J?a  picpan  polbe.  "j  mani^e  o^pe  mib  him*. 
Ualenp  y»f  ^ela&peb  ppam  anum  2(ppiampco  bipceope.  €uboxap 
p»p  haten.  €w;  he  hit  hs&l  ppitSe  paepte  yi6  hip  bpotJop.  pop]K)D 
he  pipte.  f  he  hit  on  him  ppecan  polbe.  ^ip  he  onpunbe  f  he 
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fbgitive,  and  said  to  Mm,  that  he  could  lead  him  through  the 
waste,  so  that  he  might  come  on  the  Persians  unawares.  But 
when  he  had  led  him  to  the  middle  of  the  waste,  he  deceived 
him,  so  that  no  man  knew  where  he  was  on  his  way ;  but  they 
went  wandering  about  the  waste,  so  that  he  knew  not  where 
they  should  come  out ;  until  many  of  the  army  perished,  both 
from  thirst  and  also  from  hunger.  Then  there  met  them  an 
unknown  man,  and  slew  Julian. 

XXXIL 

After  Bome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  years,  Jovian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the 
!Bomans.  He  was  chosen  in  the  waste  on  the  same  day  that 
Julian  was  slain.  He  gave  the  city  of  Nisibis  to  the  Persians, 
and  half  the  land  of  Mesopotamia,  on  condition  that  they 
might  depart  firom  the  country  without  molestation.  In  the 
eighth  month  after  he  had  succeeded  to  the  empire,  he  would 
proceed  to  lUyricum :  there  he  was  one  night  in  a  newly- 
cemented  house,  when  he  ordered  a  large  fire  to  be  made  in 
it,  because  it  was  cold  weather.  Then  the  chalk  began  to 
stink  immoderately,  when  Jovian  was  smothered  by  the 
vapour. 

XXXIII. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  eighteen  years,  Valentinian  succeeded  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Eomans,  and  had  it  eleven  years.  He  had  previously 
been  a  tribune  of  Julian's  soldiers.  He  [Julian]  commanded 
him  to  renounce  his  Christianity  or  his  service,  and  he  pre- 
ferred to  renounce  his  service  than  his  Christianity.  But  G-od 
aided  him  after  to  greater  honour,  when  he  had  renounced  the 
less  for  love  of  Him,  so  that  he  gained  possession  of  the  same 
empire  that  his  adversary  had  previously  possessed.  Shortly 
after,  he  gave  to  Yalens,  his  brother,  half  nis  empire ;  and  he 
commanded  Procopius  to  be  slain,  who  would  rule  there,  and 
many  others  with  him.  Valens  had  been  instructed  by  an 
Arian  bishop,  named  Eudoxius;  but  he  concealed  it  very 
strictly  from  his  brother ;  because  he  knew  that  he  would 
avenge  it  on  him,  if  he  found  out  that  he  was  of  another  be- 
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oa  oiSpiim  jdeafon  p»jie.  on  olSpum  he  fylp  peef .  fop^wa  he 
fijte  hu  j^fcmob  he  pa&f  a&ji  on  hif  jeleapon.  ^a  he  Is^raii 
anpealb  h»pbe'-  On  ]mm  ilcan  jeafie  Iiobenpic.  Iiotena 
eynm^;.  ^ebybe  peala  maptypa  on  hif  feobe  qiiftenpa  manna  > 
On  yam  bajum  Ualentinianuf  ^n;^be  e]t:  fA  8eaxaa  to  hypa 
ajenum  lanbe.  ]ni  hi  f(Abon  pinnan  pi1$  Romana.  fa,  pafrpoa 
eafibfa»fte  neah  ywn  ^^afif ec^e  ]  •  JCnb  Bup^nbom  he  ^eftjTibe 
eac.  f  hi  on  Iiallie  ne  piinnon:-  ODib  ]mm  ])e  him  poef 
fpi^ojr  jejtTpeb.  -p  him  man  ^ehet  pilluhc;.  On  ]>am  xi. 
jeape  hif  picef  Sepmenne  hep^obon  on  Pannomam.  ]>a  he 
fybeppeapb  paef  mib  pypbe.  fa  jepop  he  on  blobpyne ;. 


XXXIV. 

iGftep  fam  f e  Romebuph  jetimbpeb  p»f  M.  pmtpa  3  C.  ;] 
txix.  peD;^  Ualenp.  Ualencmianufep  bpotlop.  to  Romana  an- 
pealbe.  "^  ISpatianup .  Ualentinianiifef  pmu.  pen^  to  Italia  an- 
pealbe.  ;]  to  Eialha.  ^^  to  Ifpania  unbqi  Ualenpe;.  Pe  J>a 
Ualenp  otS^be  openhce  ^  he  »p  bi^ehce  jehyb  ha&pbe.  ppa  p 
he  bebeab  ^  mimucap.  J>e  populbhce  fmj  pop^an  pceolban.  3 
ptepna  ^epeoht.  f  hi  p»pna  namon. "]  mib  Jxam  puhton.  3  ypel 
bybon  mib  otSpum  mannum.  ^  penbe  on  Gjypte  *]  het  topJ|ipan 
ealle  fa  munuc-hp  fe  hip  bpotJop  »p  jeptaf elobe. "]  pume  fa 
munucap  he  het  opplean.  pume  on  elf  eobe  popbpipon  * .  On 
f am  ba^m  Fipmup  psep  haten  pom  man  on  Sfppicum.  pe  yay 
fasp  pilnienbe  f»p  anpealbep;.  Da  penbe  Ualenp  fybep 
Theobopiup  hip  ealbopman  mib  pypbe.  f  a&p  j^oban  Theobopupep 
psebep.  fe  ept  psep  capepe*.  On  fam  p»pelbe  Fipmup  p»p 
^epanjen  ^  popt^-^ela&beb  to  pleanne.  fa  ba&b  he  pylp  f set  hme 
man  a&p  jepuUobe.  *]  fa  he  ^epullob  pa&p.  he  paep  ^upuh  f a&p 
ma&pj-e-ppeoptep  lape.  f  e  hme  pullobe.  on  ppa  pullan  jeleapon 
heopon-picep.  f  he  cpaetJ  to  fam  poke.  DotJ  nu  ppa  ge  pillan.  ^ 
him  pylp  leat  popt$.  f  him  man  aploh  f  heapob  op.  ^  pec^9 
Epiftep  maptip;.  On  fam  ba^um  Iipatianup  jep^ht  on 
IraQium  PI'S  ^amanne  fam  polce.  "j  hypa  pela  5.  opfloh  ;•    On 

fam  ^pibban  ^eape  hip  picep.  fa  he  f  masfte  poh  bybe  pitJ  fa 
robep  f eopap.  fa  abpipon  hine  Iiotan  ut  op  hypa  eapbe.  3  hi 


J 
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Hrf  than  that  of  whieb  he  himself  was ;  becsufle  he  knew  haw 
rteadiart  he  Imd  previously  beeu  in  his  firith,  T»hen  he  had 
leas  power.  In  the  same  year,  Athananc,  king  ef  the  GkDtths, 
made  many  martyrs  of  Cktirtiaii  men  among  his  people.  In 
those  d^s,  ValentiniaTi  fovoed  the  Saxons  back  into  their 
own  land,  when  they  would  war  against  the  Somans.  They 
were  inhabiting  near  the  ocean.  The  Burgundians  also  he 
prevented  from  wacxing  against  the  Gaols.  What  chiefly 
restrained  them  was,  that  they  were  promised  baptism*  In 
the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  thJe  Sarmatiana  ravaged 
Pannonia.  When  he  was  [marching]  thitherward  with  an 
army,  he  died  of  an  efiusion  of  blood. 

XXXIV. 

m 

Afber  Some  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  bundled 
and  twenty-niue  years,  Valens,  the  brother  of  Valentinian, 
succeeded  to  the  dominion  of  the  Bomans,  and  Gratian, 
the  son  of  Valentinian,  succeeded  to  the  dominion  in  Italy, 
in  G-aul,  and  in  Spain,  imder  Valens.  He  then,  Valens, 
showed  openly  what  he  had  before  secretly  hidden,  so  that 
he  commanded  that  monks,  who  should  renounce  worldly 
things  and  strife  of  weapons,  should  take  arms  and  fight  with 
them,  and  do  evil  with  other  men.  And  he  sent  to  Egypt, 
and  commanded  all  the  monasteries  to  be  destroyed  that 
his  brother  had  before  founded.  And  some  of  the  monks 
he  commanded  to  be  slain,  some  driven  into  exUe.  In  those 
days  there  was  a  man  in  AMca»  named  Krmus,  who  was 
there  desirous  of  dominion.  Thereupon  Valens  sent  thither 
his  count,  Theodoaius,  with  an  army,  the  father  of  the  good 
Theodosius,  who  afterwards  was  emperor.  In  that  expedi- 
tion, !Firmus  was  taken,  and  led  forth  to  be  slain,  when  he 
himself  prayed  that  he  might  first  be  baptized*  When  he  had 
been  baptized,  he  was,  through  the  instruction  of  the  maaa- 
priest,  who  had  baptized  him,  in  such  full  belief  of  the  king* 
dom  of  heaven,  that  he  said  to  the  people :  ''  Do  now  as  ye 
will,"  and  bowed  forward  to  them,  so  that  his  head  was  struck 
off:  and  he  was  Christ's  martyr.  In  those  days  Gratian 
fought  in  Gaul  against  the  Alamannic  nation,  and  slew  many 
thousands  of  them.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  when  he 
was  doing  the  greatest  wrong  to  God's  servants,  the  Goths 
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popon  ptSt$on  op ep  Donua  )>a  ea  |[on  Ualenf  ef  pice.  ^  pilnoban 
CO  him.  f  hi  moftan  on  hif  pice  mib  jrpitSe  ^epttan*-  Da 
opepho^obe  he  f  he  him  a^ep  byhe.  o^9e  pypnbe.  ofSi6e  tapobe. 
ac  hi  let  pctan  ]>»p  ])»p  hi  }K)lbon^.  Kc  hif  ^epepan  '3  hip 
ealbopmen  nybban  hi  a&ptep  ^pule.  3  micel  ^eplit  hsepbon 
ymb  f,  ot$  ]>a  Iiotan  hi  mib  jepeohte  ^ejJymbon '.  Da  Ualenp 
f  ^eahpobe  on  2&itiochia  ]y»pe  bypi^.  ]>a  peaptS  he  ypSe  papi^. 
5  se)H)hte  hif  mipba&ba.  hu  hi  hme  bs&ban  pihtep  ^eleapan  ^ 
pulljnhtep  bsetSep.  "}  he  him  penbe  2S!ppienipce  bipceopap  co 
lapeopum  ^  jebpolmen.  ppa  he  pylp  ps&p.  j  hp»c  he  ha&pbe 
Iiobep  peoywoa.  on  optpitSap  to  la^e  j^bon  [ .  pet  )>eah  penban 
8&ptep.  )>8&p  he  »nne  hbbenbene  pipte.  ])eah  he  ^  late  bybe.  -^ 
him  p^^on  het  jeapian*.  On  ^am  peoptSan  ^eape  hip  picep 
he  peaitt  pitS  Irotan.  "3  jeplymeb  peaptS.  "3  bebpipen  on  »nne 
tun.  "3  peaptS  on  anum  hiipe  popbs&pneb ; .  Dsep  y»Y  rp'^ 
piht  bom  jeenbob.  f  hi  J>one  populbhce  popba&pnbon.  f  e  hi 
]>ohte  ba&pnan  on  ecnyppe ;. 


A  A  A  V  • 

iEptep  ]>am  he  Komebaph  jetimbpeb  ps&p  M.  pmtpa  30.;] 
xxxiii.  pen^  Irpatianup  to  Romana  anpealbe.  3  hine  hs&pbe  yi. 
jeap.   3   jepette  Theobopup  him  to   pultume.   popfon  him 
jef uhte  -p  fa  ])eoba  f e  hypa  ^epinnan  pa&pon.  paepon  to  ppitJe 
jeptpanjobe.  j^  hi  man  lenj  ne  mihte  mib  jepeohtum  opep- 
ppitJan ; .   !5c  Theobopup  ^enam  ppitJ  pi's  hi.  "j  on  f  a&pe  pbbe  he 
la&bbe  3Schanapicup  hipa  cyninj  mib  Him  to  Eonptantmopohm 
]^»pe  bypij.  "3  fa&p  patSe  f »p  hip  lip  jeenbobe ;.     Ra^e  faep  J>e 
IfOtan  on^eatan  hu  %ob  Theobopup  pa&p.  ©jpep  je  hi.  %e  eaUe 
Jieoba  J>e  on  8cit5t$ium  pa&pon.  jecupon  hip  ppi^>     On  })am 
ba^um  jecupon  Bpyttanme  GDaximianup  him  to  capepe.  opep 
hip  pillan.  pe  psepe  pypt$e  ealpa  Romana    anpealba.  pop  hip 
m8&m^pealbum  bujutSum.  buton  f  he  fa  yi^  hip  hlapopb  pann 
pop  ot5pa  manna  lape.  *3  patJe  fa&p  he  pop  on  IiaUie.  "3  Irpa- 
tianup opploh.  "3  Ualentinianup  hip  bpo^op  he    abpap  ut  op 
Italiam.  f  he  o^pleah  to  Theobopupe  ;• 
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drove  liim  out  of  their  country ;  and  they  afterwards  passed 
over  the  river  Danube  into  Vtiens'  realm,  and  desired  of  him 
that  they  might  settle  in  his  realm  in  peace.  Thereupon  he 
disdained  to  do  the  one  or  the  other,  either  to  refuse  or  per- 
mit, but  let  them  settle  where  they  would.  But  his  prefects 
and  officials  sued  them  for  tribute,  and  they  had  great  conten- 
tion on  that  account,  until  the  G-oths,  in  a  battle,  put  them 
to  flight.  When  Valens  was  informed  of  that  in  the  city  of 
Antioch,  he  was  very  sorry,  and  thought  of  his  misdeeds,  how 
they  had  prayed  him  for  right  beUef  and  the  bath  of  baptism, 
and  he  had  sent  them  Arian  bishops  and  heretics  (as  he  him- 
self  was)  as  teachers,  and  what  he,  on  frequent  occasions,  had 
done  to  the  injury  of  Q-od's  servants.  Then,  wherever  he 
knew  one  to  be  living,  he  commanded  him  to  be  sent  for ; 
although  he  did  it  late,  and  afberwards  commanded  him  to  be 
honoured.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  he  fought  against 
the  Goths,  and  was  put  to  flight,  and  driven  into  a  village, 
and  was  burnt  in  a  house.  There  was  a  righteous  doom  com- 
pleted, when  they  burnt  him  in  worldly  fashion,  who  thought 
to  bum  them  eternally. 

XXXV. 

After  Eome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  years,  Gf^ratian  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Eomans,  and  had  it  six  years,  and  appointed  Theodosius 
to  aid  him ;  because  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  nations  that 
were  their  adversaries,  were  grown  too  strong  to  be  longer 
overcome  by  wars.  But  Theodosius  made  peace  mth  them, 
and,  during  that  peace,  he  led  Athanaric,  their  king,  with  him 
to  the  city  of  Constantinople,  and  shortly  after  he  [Athan- 
aric] there  ended  his  Hfe.  As  soon  as  the  G-oths  knew  how 
good  Theodosius  was,  both  they  and  all  the  nations  that  were 
in  Scythia,  chose  peace  with  him.  In  those  days,  the  Britons 
chose  Marimus  for  their  emperor,  against  his  will,  who  was 
worthy  of  the  rule  of  all  the  Somans,  for  his  manifold  vir- 
tues, excepting  that  he  warred  against  his  lord,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  other  men :  and  shortly  after,  he  proceeded  to  Gaul, 
and  slew  Gratian,  and  drove  his  brother,  Yalentinian,  out  of 
Italy,  so  that  he  fled  to  Theodosius. 
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XXXTI. 

^jt:ep  ]Mun  }e  RomebufilL  ^tindijieh  pi0f  H.  jnntjia  3  G.  3 
xxxnu.  pen^  Theobofiuf  to  Romaoa  anpealbe.  3  bine  ha&pbe  xu 
jeaji.  h0  ha&fbe  yi.  se^pum  aep.  anpeafo  opep  )»a  ^ift-bselaf  *. 
pe  y&  Theobofiuf  pa^  ^eiic«nbe  hu  h&  Iifiatianuf  hif  hlapop.b 
^eppecan  mihte.. "]  eac  h^*  bpoSop  on  )»8m  anpealhe  sebpu^ao. 
3  pypbe  jelaabbe  on  Italia.  ]>»p  GOaxunuf  mib  pypbe  abab  set 
ISquilepa  )>8ep6  bypi^  *]  hif  ealbopmen  Siibpaja^ie  haejibe 
beboben  ]m  chifan  to  hedfrenne;.  2^  fe  ealbopman  hi  he- 
ta^te  hyfaua  manmim  to  lumlbenne.  ^  ])olice  him  fylp  on  fci*- 
pom  to  papenne  eaft- jmbntan.  3  ]K>nne  beftekn  on  Tbeobofiuf 
hinban  >  !Rc  nub  ])«m  )w  he  jrpam  )»8^fie  chifan  apapen  poor 
fdS  ]»apa  fcipa.  ]«  com  Theobofiuf  ympto.  "}  puabe  ]wp«et 
peapa  manna.  ]»  ysepon  fyelB  ;j  eap2;e.  3  he  hi  paSe  apeg 
a]>ypbe.  3  ]>a  cliifan  tobpiec.  *]  p.t$Son  pop  opep  tia  mnntap .  olS 
he  com  to  2Squilegia.  3  QDaximuf  opfloh  *•  Da  f  p^^c'^^bopaaan 
^ehypbe.  ]»a  abpencte  he  hine  pylpne  >  pu  ySdLice  Iiob  ^eoi*- 
bobe  f  mycle  ^epin.  mib  hypa  tpe^a  p^Ue.  "pe  COaximuf  '^  hq* 
ealbopman  h»pbon  up-ahapen  mib  manepim  tSeobmn  *. 

iEptep  f  am  penj  apt  Ualentimanup  to  hip  pice.  •]  J>8&p  ymb 
tpa  ^eap.  fe  he  on  IraUium  com.  hme  oppmopobe  Spbo jaeptep 
hip  ealbopman.  3  hme  p'SSon  mib  papum  be  fain,  ppeopan  up- 
ahen^  ^ehcopt  pam  fe  he  hme  pylpne  unpitenbe  haepbe  apip^eb. 
3[  ^epette  Buj^omp  to  ])a&p  picep  naman.  f  he  capepe  pa&pe.  3 
pen^  him  pylp  to  )iam  anpealbe.  popjiam  he  ne  mihte  pjlp  hab- 
ban  ps&Y  anpealbep  naman.  pop]7y  he  na&p  Komanipc.  ac  la&pbe 
]7one  oSepne  f  he  beopulgylb  jeopne  beeobe ;.  Da  ^^ebebbe 
ept  Theobopup  pypbe  pitS  him  tpam.  to  ]>»pe  ilcan  diipan  fe 
he  asp  ha&pbe  pii$  QOaximup;.  Da  penbe  Theobopmp  ijotena 
piiltum  bepopan  him.  f  hi  ]>a  clupan  tobpaecon.  ac  hi  pupbon 
ii£on>ymbpapen  op  ]mm  muntum.  3  ealle  opplagen.  fa&t  fa&pon. 
X.  M.  *.  Da  pop  Theobofiup  fyb^speapb.  3  pqt»  f  hme  man. 
polbe  mib  yam.  ilcan  ppence  be]^pibian%  Da  hi  to^aebepepeaiib 
popan.  fa.  })ohtan  Gugeniup '}  !3!pbo^a&ptep.  f  hi  pceolban  a&pept; 
op  )»am  muntum  hi  ^^bi^^ean  mib  heopa  plana  j^ceotum.  ac 
a&lc  com  o]>ep  ]?apa.  otS^e  on  hi  pylpe  ot^Se  on  ]>a  eopiSan*  j 
Theobopiup  ha&pbe  ]>one  pmb  mib  him.  f  hip  piltum  mihte 
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XXXVI. 

Afler  Borne  had  been  built  a  tbousand  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  years,  Theodosius  succeeded  to  the  dominion 
of  the  Eomans,  and  had  it  eleven  years.  He  had  six  years 
before  had  the  dominion  of  the  east  parts.  He  then,  Theo- 
dosius, was  thinking  how  he  could  avenge  his  lord,  Gratian, 
and  also  bring  his  brother  to  power ;  and  led  an  army  to 
Italy,  where  Maximus  was  staying  with  an  army,  at  the  city 
of  Aquileia,  and  had  commanded  his  general,  Andragathius, 
to  hold  the  pass.  But  the  general  committed  the  holding 
of  it  to  inert  men,  and  resolved  with  himself  to  go  east- 
about  with  ships,  and  steal  on  Theodosius's  rear.  But  when 
he  had  marched  from  the  pass  towards  the  ships,  Theodo- 
sius came  thereto,  and  found  thereat  few  men,  who  were  bad 
and  slothful,  and  he  speedily  routed  them  and  forced  the 
pass,  and  then  marched  over  the  mountains,  until  he  came 
to  Aquileia,  and  slew  Maximus.  When  the  general  heard 
that,  he  drowned  himself.  How  easily  Otoi  ended  that  great 
war,  by  the  fall  of  them  both,  which  Maximus  and  his  general 
had  raised  up  with  many  nations ! 

After  that,  Valentinian  again  succeeded  to  his  empire,  and 
two  years  after,  when  he  came  into  Cteul,  Arbogastes,  his 
officer,  smothered  him,  and  afterwards  hung  him  up  by  the 
neck  with  ropes,  as  if  he  had  voluntarily  strangled  himself; 
and  placed  Eugenius  to  be  emperor  with  the  name  of  the 
sovereignty,  and  he  himself  succeeded  to  the  power,  because 
he  could  not  himself  have  the  name  of  the  [supreme]  power, 
in  consequence  of  not  being  a  Boman ;  but  taught  the  other 
to  be  a  zealous  worshiper  of  idols.  Thereupon  Theodosius 
led  an  armv  against  them  both,  to  the  same  pass  that  he 
had  formerly  gained  against  Maximus.  Theodosius  then  sent 
a  force  of  Goths  before  him  to  take  the  pass,  but  they  were 
surrounded  from  the  mountains  and  all  slain :  they  were  ten 
thousand.  Thereupon  Theodosius  marched  thitherward,  and 
knew  that  they  would  circumvent  him  by  the  same  artifice. 
"When  they  were  in  face  of  each  other,  Eugenius  and  Arbo- 
gastes thought  they  could  drive  them  from  the  mountains 
with  the  shootings  of  their  arrows ;  but  every  one  came  either 
on  themselves  or  on  the  earth ;  and  Theodosius  had  the  wind 
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m»ftne  s&lcne  heopa  jJana  on  beopa  p eonbum  apcftman  * . 
DflBp  peapt$  Cujeniuf  opfla^en.  *]  ^Cpbojaeftef  ojjtan^  hine 
fylpne  :•     Mfceji  )>am  Theobopuf  pop  on  Italie.  *]  )«  he  com 
to  GDfl&jelan^e  ]>8&pe  bypij.  fa.  ^eenbobe  he  hif  hp.  "^  bet»hce 
hif  tpam  funum  )>one  anj^b ; . 


XXXVII. 

iEptep  ]>am  ]7e  Romebuph  ^etimbpeb  p»f  M.  pintpa  3  C.  "j 
xbx.  pen^  TCpchabiup  to  anpealbe  to  tSam  eapt-bsele.  "^  hine 
hs&pbe  xii.  jeap.  ^  ponopiup  to  J'am  peft-b»le.  3  nu  ^it  ha&p^. 

cp»«Oporiur:. 

'Snb  popj'am  ]>e  hi  jeonje  pa&pon.  he  hi  bet»hte  hip  tpam 
ealbopmanniim  to  bepitanne.  2![pchabiup  ps&p  beta&ht  Rupinup e. 
3  ponopiup  paep  bets&ht  Stilecan^.  ^c  hi  jecy^bon  patSe 
^a&p  hpilce  hlapopb-hylbo  hi  ]>ohton  to  cy)>anne  on  heopa  ealb 
hlapopbep  beapnum.  ^ip  hi  hit  ]niphteon  mihton:*  Rupnup 
polbe  habban  him  pylp  ]H)ne  anpealb  ]»»p  eapt.  3  8tileca  polbe 
pyllan  hip  puna  f  ipne  hep  pept  \ .  Knb  pop  )>am  peonbpcipe  he 
poplet  Irotan  on  Italie.  mib  heopa  tpam  cymn^um.  ^pican  ;] 
Raebjotan.  •]  ]>ohte  p"8t5on  -p  pole  opeppunben  paepe.  -p  hi 
ptStSon  polbon  eall  f  he  polbe.  -3  penbe  eac  f  he  )»am  Irotan  ]>8ep 
jepinnep  mihte  paJSe  jeptypan.  pop]>am  he  op  heopa  lanbe  je- 
bopenpsep>  RaSe  ]>»p  2Qapica  peap9  cpipten.  3  Ra&b^ota 
hs^en  ]7uphpunobe.  3  bse^hpamlice  p»p  blotenbe  beopul^lbum 
mib  manplihtum.  "^  pmle  him  pa&p  leopopt.  f  ]>a  pa&pon  Ro- 
mampce> 

Nu  jit  eop  Romane  maej  ^epcamian.  cpaetJ  Opopup.  jJ  je 
ppa  heanhc  ^e]>oht  pceolbon  on  eop  ^eniman.  pop  anep  mannep 
eje.  •]  pop  anep  mannep  jeblote.  fe  je  ps&ban  -jj  !}>a  hs&i^enan 
tiba  pa&pon  betepan  ))onne  fa  cpiptenan.  3  eac  -^  eop  pylpum 
p»pe  betepe  f  je  eopepne  cpiptenbom  popleton.  "^  to  J>am 
ha&t^enipcean  )>eapum  penman.  J>e  eoppe  ylbpan  a&p  beeobon '  • 
lie  ma^on  eac  ^et^encean  hu  hean  he  efc  peapt$  hip  ^eblota  "3 
hip  beopul^lba.  ]>e  he  on  lypbe.  l>a}>a  je  hme  jebunbenne  hsep- 
ban  ;]  hme  ptS^on  atu^on  ppa  ppa  je  polbon.  "^  ealne  hip  pultum. 
)>3Bt  paep.  ppa  ppa  %e  pylpe  ps&bon.  tpahunbpeb  pupenb.  ppa  eopeji 
nan  ne  peaptS  jepunbob  *  • 
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with  him,  bo  that  his  force  could  fasten  almost  every  one  of 
their  arrows  on  their  enemies.  There  was  Eugenius  slain, 
and  Arbogastes  stabbed  himself.  Affcer  that,  Theodosius 
proceeded  to  Italy,  and  when  he  came  to  the  city  of  Milan, 
he  ended  his  life,  and  committed  the  power  to  his  two  sons. 


xxxvn. 

After  Bome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-nine  years,  Arcadius  succeeded  to  the  dominion  of 
the  east  part,  and  had  it  twelve  years ;  and  Honorius  to  the 
west  part,  and  yet  has  it,  says  Orosius. 

And  because  they  were  young,  he  [Theodosius]  committed 
them  to  the  guardianship  of  his  two  officers :  Arcadius  was 
committed  to  Bufbius,  and  Honorius  was  committed  to 
Btilicho.  But  they  soon  after  made  manifest  what  lordly 
homage  they  intended  to  pay  to  the  children  of  their  old 
master,  if  they  could  accomphsh  it.  Sufinus  would  have  for 
himself  the  dominion  of  the  east,  and  Stilicho  would  give  his 
son  that  of  the  west.  And  in  consequence  of  this  enmity,  he 
let  the  Ghoths  remain  in  Italy,  with  their  two  kings,  AJaric 
and  Ithadagaisus,  thinking  that  after  the  people  were  over- 
come, they  would  all  that  he  would ;  and  imagined  also  that 
he  might  speedily  check  the  Goths  in  their  war,  because  he 
was  bom  of  their  country.  Shortly  affcer,  Alaric  became  a 
Christian,  but  Ehadagaisus  continued  a  heathen,  and  daily 
sacrificed  to  idols  with  man-slayings,  and  it  was  always  most 
desirable  to  him  that  they  were  Eomans. 

Now  may  ye  Eomans  be  ashamed,  says  Orosius,  that  ye 
should  have  harboured  so  disgraceful  a  thought,  from  fear  of 
one  man,  and  from  one  man's  sacrifices,  as  to  say  that  the 
heathen  times  were  better  than  the  Christian ;  and  also  that 
for  yourselves  it  were  better  to  renounce  your  Christianihr, 
and  adopt  the  heathen  practices  that  your  forefathers  formerly 
cultivated.  Te  may  also  bear  in  mind  how  humble  he  was 
afterwards  with  his  sacrifices  and  his  idols,  among  which  he 
had  lived,  when  ye  had  him  bound,  and  then  treated  him  as 
ye  liked,  and  all  his  force,  which  was,  as  ye  yourselves  said, 
two  hundred  thousand,  so  that  not  one  of  you  was  wounded. 
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JEifCep.  jMun  "pe  Ramebuph  ^etimbpeb  poej*  M.  pintpa  ;]  C.  3 
Lxuii.  Jjob  jebybe  hij-  milcpinje  on  Romanum.  fSLfa,  he  heopa 
mifba&ba  ppecan  let.  f  hit  ]?eah  bybe  SQpica.  ye  cpiftenejT:a 
cpuw^  1  r^  mil&e]t:a.  "3  he  mib  fpa  lytlum  nit$e  abpa&c  Rome- 
buph.  f  he  bebeab  ^  man  namie  man  ne  floje.  ^  eac  f  man 
nannht  ne  ponobe  ne  ne  ypelobe.  ]>»f  ]>e  on  ]Mun  cypicum  paepe. 
3  fona  ]»»f.  on  Sam  tSpibban  b8&2^.  hi  jepojian  ut  Of  )>»pebyju2 
heopa  a^enum  pillan.  fpa  ])»p  ne  peapt$  nan  huf  heopa  pilian 
popba&pneb  :• 

D»p  jenam  pettulp.  2Qpican  ms^.  ponopiuf ef  fpeoftop  ]i8&f 
cymnj^.  -^  ptSSon  piiS  hme  jej^m^obe.  "3  hi  him  to  pipe  ^enam  :• 
&\ipon  pntan  ]>a  Erotan  }>»p  on  lanbe.  pime  be  ])8&f  capepef 
pilian.  fume  hip  unpillan.  pime  hi  popan  on  Ippame.  3  ]>»p  ^e* 
fietan.  pume  on  Spppice :  • 

pep  enbaS  peo  yi.  boc  > 
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After  Eome  had  been  built  a  thousand  and  one  hundred 
and  sixtj'four  years,  G-od  bestowed  his  mercy  on  the  Eomans, 
when  he  let  their  misdeeds  be  punished,  and  yet  Alaric  did 
it,  the  most  Christian  and  most  clement  king ;  and  he  with 
so  little  enmity  took  !Bome,  that  he  commanded  that  no  one 
should  be  slam,  and  sJso  that  nothing  should  be  impaired 
or  damaged  that  was  in  the  churches.  And  immediately 
after,  on  the  third  day,  they  marched  out  of  the  city  of  their 
own  accord,  so  that  there  was  not  a  house  wilfully  burnt. 

There  Ataulf,  the  kinsman  of  Alaric,  took  the  sister  of  the 
king  Honorius,  and  afterwards  made  a  treaty  with  him,  and 
took  her  to  wife.  Afterwards  the  Qoths  settled  in  the  land 
there,  some  mth  the  emperor's  will,  some  against  his  wHL ; 
some  went  to  Spain,  and  there  settled,  some  to  Africa. 

Here  ends  the  sixth  book. 
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NOTES. 


239  note^.  King  idfred's  account 
not  being  very  clear,  I  have 
thought  it  desirable  to  giye  the 
Latin  origiual,  both  in  this 
and  all  similar  cases :  I  quote 
from  the  edition  of  Orosius  bj 
Havercamp,  printed  atLejden 
in  1767,  4to. 

F.  10.  Majores  nostri  orbem 
totius  terrs,  Oceani  limbo  cir- 
cumseptum,  triquadrum  sta- 
tuere:  ejusque  tres  partes, 
Asiam,  Eoropam  et  Africam 
Tocaveruat :  quamyis  aJiqui 
duas,  hoc  est,  Asiam,  ac  deinde 
Africam  in  Europam  accipien- 
dam  putarint.  Asia  tribus 
partibus  Oceanocircumcincta, 
per  totam  transversi  plagam 
orientis  extenditur.  Hsbc  oc- 
casum  versus,  a  dextra  sui, 
sub  axe  septentrionis  incipien* 
tern  contingit  Europam:  a 
sinistra  autem  Africam  di- 
mittit:  sub  ^gypto  yero  et 
Syria  mare  nostrum,  quod 
Magnum  generaliter  dicimus, 
habet 
—  nole\  Alexander's  temples. 
The  original  (p.  11)  has 
(Tanais  fluylus)  prieteriens 
aras  ac  teiminos  Alexandri, 
etc. 

240  note  \  beophte.  No  doubt  in- 
tended as  a  deriyatiye  from 
beoph,  mountain.  Hie  Latin 
(p.  14)  has:  situ  terrarum 
montoso  et  aspero 
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256  notes  ^  and^.  In  both  places 
the  text  seems  defectiye 

258  note  K  All  this  of  Equitania, 
Vascan  and  Burgende  seems 
an  addition  by  J^fred 

—  note^,  gapena.  My  interpreta- 
tion of  sa^pa  01  sape  is  con- 
jectural 

260  note  ^  pe-beoph  is  apparently 
an  error  for  f»-bujih.  The 
passage  should  probably  stand 
thus:  8io  f»-buph  J'sep.  In 
the  following  line  the  letters 
haye  fallen  out  of  their  right 
order.    Head:  myclebuph 

264  note  K  'P  unbepienbe  pole 
jSthiopiam:  a  translation  of 

dfivfjLovas  A^idioinjas*     II-  A. 
422 
266  m>te\   >«pc^   apparently  an 
error  for  >»t 

—  note'.  Trogns  Fcmipeias,  of 
whose  work  the  epitome  by 
Justin  is  all  that  is  extant 

279  note  K  Such  is  JZlfred's  render- 
ing of  AnuuE<Mie8 

280  noteK  An  Infinitire  is  to  be 
understood  here:  h^ban  ?  A 
dmilar  eUipsia  frequentiy  oc- 

CUIB 

—  note  '.  An  interpolation,  and  a 
very  corrupt  one,  from  the 
Lauderdale  transcript.  It  is 
not  in  the  Cotton  MS.  I  have 
endeayoiued,  thou^^  tbtj  un- 
satisfactorily, to  render  it  less 
unintelligible  than  it  apf  ears 
in  Bairington'i  edition 
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280  note  *.  fobee  for  the  pi.  f ohton. 
A  fimilar  inaccuracy  fre- 
quently occurs 

280)no/«i.   dulmnns.    The  Latin 

281>ha8  longsB  nares  The  A.  S. 
-word  is  probably  a  corruption 
of  the  O.  Norse  dromundr 

284  n&te  K  ac  seems  redundant 

—  note*,  jypfluse;  undoubtedly 
an  error  for  jropjrluse 

288  noie^.  Here  again  an  infinitiye 
is  to  be  understood 

290  noteK  mape  or  a  comparative 
of  like  meaning  seems  wanting 
here.    Qu.  pihthcpan? 

299  noteK  This  ellipsis  of  next 
or  cfter  is  not  unfirequent: 
other  instances  will  occur 

300  note  K  Before  >onne  the  word 
mapan,  or  one  of  similar  im- 
port, seems  wanting.  Tictato- 
pef  should,  no  doubt,  be  Ticta- 
cop 

302  note  K  Da  conrulaf ....  syt 
habba^.  This  passage  seems 
Tery  corrupt,  though  ttte  sense 
is  dear  enough. 

306  note  ^  hunb  is  omitted  by  the 
scribe.  Orosius  has  ducenta 
miUia 

—  note*,  Attyro,regiScytharum, 
hac  yel  maadme  causa  helium 
intuHt,  quod  filisB  ejus  petitas 
sibi  nuptias  non  obtinuisset. 
Oros.  p.  107. 

318  note^.  Tunc  etiam  Atlante 
ciyitas,  Locris  adhaerens,  terras 
contigua,  repentino  maris  in- 
petu  abscissa,  atque  in  insu- 
1am  desolata  est.  lb.  p.  139. 
iElfred  calls  it  a  town  in 
AfHca,  being  apparently  mis- 
led by  the  name  of  Atlante. 

823  noie\  Headers  will  perhaps  be 
glad  to  see  the  original  of  the 
passage  thus  rendered:  Fa- 
tendimi  est,  in  hac  clade  pne- 
senti  plus  Deum  ssevisse, 
homines  minus,  cum  per- 
agendo  ipse,  quod  illi  non  im- 
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323  pleyissent,  cur  eos  miserit,  de- 
monstravit:  quippe  cum  supra 
humanas  vires  esset,  incendere 
emeae  trabes,  et  subruere  mag- 
narum  moles  structurarum 
....  Oros.  p.  142 

332  note'.  Tills  passage  is  evi- 
dently incomplete 

334  note  K  It  was  not  the  consul 
Decius  Mus,  but  Manlios 
Torquatus,  who  put  his  son 
to  death 

336  note^,  >uph  »nne  )>eopne  man 
geyppeb  peaptS.  The  crime 
was  revealed  by  a  female: 
quadam  andlla.    Oros.  p.  166 

340  note  K  of  seems  redundant 

344  noteK  The  nom.  hi  seems 
wanting  here 

350  note\  fceolbon:  evidently  an 
error  for  j* ealbon 

S60)  HoteK  ehta  hnnb  u,,  an  error 

361;  for  eahtatis  m.  eighty,  octo- 
ginta  millibus.    Oros.  p.  191 

368  note^.  On  comparing  this  list 
with  the  Latin  (Oros.  p.  201), 
it  will  be  seen  that  Alfred 
has  made  sad  work  with  the 
names  of  persons  and  places 

380  note  \  ppoletapu.  hoc  est,  qui 
in  Urbe  semper  sufi^ciends 
prolis  causa  vacabant  Oros. 
p.  214 
—  note*.  According  to  Ennius, 
the  answer  was: 

Aio  te,  JBadda,  Homanos 
vincere  posse 

384  note^.  Tbia  passage  is  very 
inaccurately  rendered  from 
the  Latin : — Itaque  primo  con- 
cursu,  cum  Pyrrhi  miUtes  Bo- 
manorum  inpressione  treptda- 
rent,  et  circiunspectantes  y«- 
gam  hello  cedere  molirentur, 
Fyrrhus  elephantos  ex  sub- 
sidiis  jussit  induci.  Oros. 
p.  219 

386  note  K  The  manumitted  slaves 
are  meant  by  these  ceojdaf, 
though  the  text  is  very  badly 
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386  rendered  ;    the    Latin   has  : 

Tunc  etiam  Yulsinienses 

Inxuria  pene  perierunt.  Nam 
cum  licentia  in  consuetudinem 
prorogata,  servos  suos  passim 
Uberos  facerent,  conyiviis  ad- 
legerent,  conjugiis  honesta- 
rent,  libertini  in  partem  po- 
testatis  recepti,  plenitudinem 
per  scelus  usurpare  meditati 
sunt;  et  liberati  senritutis 
jugo,  ambitu  dominationis 
arserunt,  etc.    Oros.  p.  222 

404  noteK  Here  and  in  many  other 
places  Alfred  has  made  three 
consuls  out  of  twa  Read 
Titus  Manlius  Torquatus  and 
Caius  Atilius  Bulbus 

410  note  K  Bead  Publius  Cornelius 
Scipio  and  Titus  Sempronius 
LoDgus 

412  note^.  Read  Lucius  iEmilius 
PauUus  and  Caius  Terentius 
Varro 

—  note  \  MSS.  M.  and  L.  read : 
j>»pe  l>e  be»pian 

414  note  *.  xtu.  pintjie.  A  mistake, 
for  he  raised  recruits  from 
that  age:  Quis,  delectu  habito 
ab  annis  decern  et  septem. 
Oros.  p.  257 

424  note\  Read  Cn.  Cornelius 
Lentulus  and  Fubl.  ^lius 
Psetus 

426  note^.  Read  Lucius  Furius  the 
prietor 

—  note^.  Read  Lucius  Valerius 
Placcus  and  Marcus  Porcius 
Cato 

428  noie^.  Read  Marcus  Claudius 

Marcellus  and  Quintus  Fabius 

Labio 
— .  note  2.  Read  Lepibuf  t  ODutiuf 

))«&pon  confulaj* 
430  note"^.  Read  Lucius  Licinius 

Lucullus  and  Aulus  Postu- 

mius  Albinus 

—  note  *.  This  was  Scipio  Nasica 
432  note\  Read  Lucius  Censori- 

nus  and  Marcus  ManiUus 

2m 
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432  note^.  The  Latui  of  this  curi- 
ous version  is :  Arx,  cui  By rs89 
nomen  erat,  paulo  amplius 
quam  duo  millia  passuum 
tenebat 
434  note\  The  following  is  the 
original  of  this  obscure  pas- 
sage: Quod  cum  ita  sit,  cur 
Christianis  temporibus  inpu- 
tant  hebetationem  ac  rubi- 
ginem  suam,  qua  foris  crassi, 
intus  exesi  sunt  ?  qui  porro 
ante  sezcentos  fere  annos, 
sicut  sui  prudentes  tlmen- 
tesque  prsedixerant,  cotem 
illam  magnam  splendoris  et 
acuminis  sui  Carthaginem 
perdiderunt.  Itaque  finem 
volumini  faciam,  ne  forsitan 
collidendo  vehementius,  dis- 
cussa  ad  tempus  rubigine,  ubi 
necessarium  acumen  ^elicere 
non  possum,  supervacuam  as- 
peritatem  inveniam :  quam- 
quam  obviantem  asperitatem 
nequaquam  expavescerem,  si 
interioris  spem  acuminis  inve- 
nirem.    Oros.  p.  282 

436  noteK  Should  apparently  be 
heopa  jreope 
—  note\  Read  Cn.  Cornelius  Len- 
tulus and  Lucius  Mummius 

438  note^.  A  curious  misconcep- 
tion of  the  original:  Fecit 
facinus  etiam  ultimis  barbaris 
Scythice,  non  dicam  Romansd 
fidei  et  moderationi,  exsecra- 
bile.    Oros.  p.  294 

440  note^.  Read  Sextus  Fulvius 
Flaccus  and  Quintus  Calpur- 
nius  Piso 

444  note^.  Another  singular  mis- 
conception of  the  original — 
the  substitution  of  the  cardinal 

numbers  ^^^  ^^  ordinal : 
ther^foje,  for  one^  two,  threes 
etc.,  ^^afli  I'b^^  i^'T^^  second,  etc. 

2         %>^tP 
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446  note  h  Bjaeftcf .  A  miftake  of 
JSltted  or  probably  of  an 
ignorant  acribe  for  Opcftef . 
Bead,  therefore:  Da>aemiliuf 
T  Opeftef  ptepon  confulai* 
— •  tiote  *,  Bead  Qmntns  CaeciUiia 
Metelina  and  Titua  Qninctiua 
Flamininua 

450  note  K  Bead  Caiua  Manlius 
consul  and  Qointus  Cepio 
proconenl 

451  note  K  The  fortjthouaandwere 
qnadraginta  millia  calonum 
atque  lixamm.    Oros.  p.  327 

452  note  K  CalSe  pe.......taD>ciiman. 

This  passage  is  by  no  means 
dear.    For  hif  we  should  ap- 

Earently  read  if,  and  for  the 
ist  hi,  him ;  or,  if  to-cmnan 
goyems  an  accnsatiye,  read: 
pe  bine  (|>one  bpincan)  to- 
coman.  S^^^S  ^  used  in  a 
sense  unknown  to  me 
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464  note  K  The  MSS.  enoDecnakj 
haTe  OctaTianuf^ 

465  noteK  The  Saxon  haa:  mthat 
the  J  were  not  ten  feet^  ete. 

466  noteK  uijTilluf.  JSlSced  xnis- 
takea  tbie  Fsjlii,  a  people  of 
Libya,  who  were  skilled  im  the 
art  <i  sucking  poison  firom 
wounds,  for  the  name  of  a 
serpent  applied  £ar  that  pur- 
pose. Frustra  Oesare  etiam 
Fsy  llos  admoTente^  qui  venena 
■erpentum  e  Tulnaribus  ho- 
minum  hanstu  reyocare  at- 
que exsugere  sofent.  Oros. 
p.  439 

—  note^.  9a,  apparently  an  error 

for  D»t. 
468  Hotel,  yijxsc — an    error   fi>r 
pqtwD,  singular  for  ^ural,  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Oro- 
sins. 
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Contractions. 

5  a  •]  and 
B  b                                 ^  f^t          that 

D  b  l'^^  f^^^Htban 

6  e  ]>Sl  ]>am        them. 
F  F    f 

E  S    g 

P  h 

I  1 

K  k  iVb^e.—ti  was  probably  in  ancient 

J  I  times    alvrajs  sovnded  as  K,  the 

■"  *  latter   very   rarely   appearing    in 

00  m  early  manuscripts.   Li  and  Le  after- 

1^  wards  became  the  English  che  and 

"'^  ^  chi,  as  ceap,  cheap;  ceopl,   churl; 

O  O  cipice,  church  (old  English  chirche); 

p  acen,  chicken,  dimin.   of  coc,  cock, 

*'  P  with  the   change  of  yowel  (Ger. 

R  ]i   r  umlaut),. 

8  r  s 

T  t 

U  u 

F  p  ^ 

X  X 

Y  y 

Z  s 

Dp  «  ))  dh,  th,  as  in  Moi^^^       j^tK^^N^^^^^ 
generally  useA'^N,  V: ^^isss^^^^^^  • 
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NOrNS. 


There  are  three  genders,  neuter,  masculine,  and  feminine^ 
as,  neut.  pip,  tcife,  woman,  cdb,  child;  masc.  Tnon&,  moony  bs&l, 
part ;  /em,  pinne,  stm,  boc,  hook, 

DEOLElfSIOir. 
SIMPLE    OBDEB. 

Neut.  eaje,  etfe.    Masc.  fteoppa,  star,  Eem.  tunje,  tongue. 

Singular, 

Norn,  ea^-e          fteopp-a  tun^-e 

Q«n.  ea^-an        fteopp-an  tunj-an 

Abl.  and  Dat.  ea^-an        fteopp-an  tun^-an 

Ace.  ea^-e          jxeopp-an  tunj-an 

Flwrah 

Kom.  and  Ace.  ea^-an        fteopp-an  tun^-an 

Qen.  ea^-ena       fteopp-ena  tun^-ena 

Abl.  and  Dat.  eaj-um       fteopp-um  tun^-um 

COMPLEX  OBDEB. 

Neut.  leap,  leaf,     Masc.  ba&s,  dag,     !Fem.  ftepn,  voice. 

Singular. 

Nom.  leap             ba&j  ftepn  (ftepen) 

Q-en.  leap-ef        ba&g-ef  ftepn-e 

Abl.  and  Dat.  leap-e          b»^-e  ftepn-e 

Ace.  leap             ba&j  ftepn-e 

Plural, 

Nom.  leap             baj-ap  ftepn-a 

Gren.  leap-a          ba^-a  ftepn-a  (-ena) 

Abl.  and  Dat.  leap-um      ba^-iun  ]t;epn-iun 
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Neut.  cjieop,  tree;  pice,   realm.      Masc.  bpofep,   brother; 
'  man,  man,    Tern,  boc,  hook;  buph,  town. 


Singular 

1 

• 

Worn,  and  Ace. 

cpeop 

pic-e 

bpofep 

Gen. 

tpeop-ef 

pic-ef 

bpopep 

Abl.  and  Dat. 

tpeop-e 

pic-e 

bpefep 

Nom.  and  Ace. 

man 

boc 

buph 

Gen. 

mann-er 

bee 

bup5-e 

Abl.  and  Dat. 

men 

bee 

bypij 

• 

Plural. 

Nom.  and  Ace. 

tpeop-u 

pic-u 

bpofp-u 

Gen. 

cpeop-a 

pic-a 

bpopp-a 

Abl.  and  Dat. 

cpeop-um 

pic-um 

bpofp-iim 

'Nom,  and  Ace. 

men 

bee 

byp'S 

Gen. 

mann-a 

boc-a 

bups-a 

Abl.  and  Dat. 

mann-um 

boc-um 

bupj-um 

ADJECTIVES. 

Adjectives,  as  in  German,  Have  a  definite  and  an  indefinite 
inflection.  The  former  is  used  when  the  adjective  is  pre- 
ceded by  the  definite  article,  by  any  other  demonstrative,  or 
by  a  possessive  pronoun ;  the  latter  in  all  other  cases. 


Definite  Declension. 

fa&t  jobe,  the  good. 

Singtflar. 

Neat.                         Masa 

Fern. 

Nom. 
Ace. 

f  »c  job-e            j-e  job-a 
f set  job-e            fone  job-an 

reo  25ob-e 
fa  job- an 

Gen.  faef  job-an 
Dat.  f  am  job-an 

Abl.  fy  job-an 

• 

])aepe  job-an 
]>a&pe  job-an 

■"-V^,^^ 

"■"^ 

^ra^  ^ 

Abl.  and  Dat.  fam  ^^  V  a\>    S 
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Ihdefinite  DscLENsioiir. 


sob. 


good. 


Singular, 

Masc. 

Fern. 

sob 

job 

sober 

Sobjie 

^obum 

jobpe 

^obne 

Sobe 

^obe 

Sobjie 

Neat. 
Nom,  job 
Gfen.   jobef 
Dat.    s^buin 
Ace.    job 
Abl.    jobe 

PZwraZ. 

Nom.  and  Ace.    ^obe 
Gen.       .     .     .    ^obpa 
Abl.  and  Dat.    ^obum 

GOMFASISOir. 

The  Comparative  and  Superlative  Degrees  are  regularly 
formed  by  adding  op  and  oft  to  the  indefinite  form,  as  leop, 
leop-op,  leop-oft,  dear^  dearer^  dearest ;  »  usually  becomes  a, 
as  pnsel,  pnal-op,  pnal-oft,  vmall^  narrow^  etc.  This  ending 
is,  however,  only  adverbial.  As  an  adjective,  the  Compara- 
tive is  formed  in  pe  pa  pe,  whether  used  definitely  or  inde- 
finitely, as  (faet)  leof-pe,  (fe)  leop-pa,  (feo)  leop-pe,  the 
dearer.  The  Superlative  has  both  the  definite  and  indefinite 
inflections,  the  former  in  -oft  or  -eft  (also  the  adverbial 
form),  the  latter  in  -ojre,  -ofca,  -ofce,  or  -ejre,  etc.,  as 
leop-oft,  dearest y  faet  leop-ofCe,  etc.,  the  dearest. 


EXAMPLE. 
Adjective. 

Comp. 
(fa&t)heapb-pe, 
the  harder 


Podt. 


heapb,  hard  ^ 

]>s&t  heapbe,  the  hard  5 


SuperL 
heapb-oft,  hardest 
f a&c  heapb-ofce,  the 
hardest 


Adteeb, 


heapb-e,  nardly       heapb-op,  hardHer      heapb-oft,  hardliest 


— i.!-^^.  ^      aar:    t.     • 
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iBBEaULAB  COMPABISOK. 


Posit. 

Comp. 

Superl. 

lanj,  lonff 

lenjpe  (len?;) 

lenjej-t 

fcpanj,  atroiy 

rtpenjpe  (rtpanj- 

op) 
hpa&^pe  (hpatSop) 

ftpengeft 

hpa&b  (hpa^e),  quich 

hpa;5oj% 

eslb,  old 

ylbpe 

ylb^ 

neah,  nigh 

neappe  (neap,  nyp) 

nyhft,  nehjic,  next 

heah,  high 

hyppe 

byhfC,  behft 

ea^,  easy 

ea^pe  (etSpe,  et5) 

ea'5oft 

jieoji,  far 

Fyppe(Fyp) 

Fyppert 

jeons,  ^0^^ 

synspe 

SynSejtJ 

j-ceopc,  shoH 

rcypcpe 

fcyptert 

(Fop«) 

pipSpe    (fuptJop), 
forther 

1 

ropt,  soft 

repfcpe  (reft) 

jepceft 

aep,  ere,  &<3;^e 

a&ppe  (aepop) 

sepeft 

job  (pel),  yoorf,  «7eZZ 

betepe  (bet) 

beteft,  betjr 

ypel,  cyjZ 

pypre  (pypr) 

pyppert,  pypjr 

micel,  great 

mape  (ma) 

mseft 

lytel  (lyt),  Zi^Ze 

la&jje  (laef) 

lieft 

popme  (fope),  farmer^ 

1  . 

jTpmejt:,  pyppt 

fore 

la&t  (late),  Za^e,  aZot^; 

la&tpe  (latop) 

latoft,  la&temeft 

fi^,  Za^e,  since 

jitSpe  (p^op) 

fit5oft,  pt$emejr 

upepeapb  (up),  wgwari^ 

uf  epe  (upop) 

yjemeft 

mtVvl/O 

(aeptep),  afier 

Kfcjke 

»pte^e]t; 

utepeapb  (ut),  ouiward^ 

am/ 

>  utpe  (utop) 

ytemep: 

Vtvv 

mib  (mibbefeapb),  mid 

PEONOTJNS. 
I.  Peesokal. 

nubmeft 

The  Personal  PronomiB  are  ic,  J;  ^\i  {hou ;  b\t,  lie,  beo, 
*^,  he/she.    The  first  two  are  the  ordy  'iji^o-^a^Lon.  ^otda 
ha^g  the  dual  number. 
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Nom.  ic  ]>u 

G^n.  min  fm 

Ace.  me  )»e 

Abl.  andDat.  me  fe 


Dual.  Plur.  Dual.  Plur. 

"Norn,  jnc  pe  jic  je 

Ghen.  uncep  upe  mcep  eopep 

Ace.  unc  uj-  mc  eop 

Abl.  and  Dat.  unc  uf  mc  eop 

Singular, 

Neut.  Masc.  Fem. 

Nom.  hic  he  heo 

Gen.  hif  hif  hipe 

Ace.  hit  hme  hi 

Abl.  and  Dat.  him  him  hipe 

Piiiral, 

Nom  and  Ace.  hi,  hj^ 

Gen.  hipa,  hypa,  heopa 
Abl.  and  Dat.  him,  heom 

n.  POSBXSSIYE. 

The  Possessive  Pronouns  are  formed  from  the  genitives  of 
the  first  and  second  person,  as  min,  mine^  my ;  ]>m,  ihme,  thy; 
uncep,  upe,  owr ;  mcep,  eopep,  your.  These  are  declined  as 
indefinite  adjectives.  The  genitive  of  the  third  person  is 
used  unchanged,  as  hif,  iU,  his ;  hipa,  their.  To  determine 
more  precisely  the  idea  of  reflection,  the  genitive  of  jylp,  self, 
or  the  word  ajen,  own,  must  be  added,  which  is  regularlj 
declined  as  an  adjective,  but  used  only  indefinitely. 

III.  DElfOirSTHATrVB. 

The  Demonstrative  Pronouns  are  f a&c,  fe,  j-eo,  that,  also 
the  relative  which,  who,  that,  and  the  article  the ;  and  ]>if , 
f ef,  J>eoj*,  this. 
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Singular, 


Singular. 


Neut.              Masc.            Fern. 

Nom.  p8Bt              fe                 feo 

H 

>ef 

feor 

Gen.  )>»f              fa&f               fa&pe 

nyey 

>if  ef 

Jjijre 

Dat.  )>am,  })a&m    ]>am,  ]>8&m    })8&pe 

J)ipiTn 

J)ipuu 

fijre 

Ace.  }xt              fone             J>a 

>ir 

)ipi6 

far 

Abi.  J7           )>y           fy 

t. 

K® 

firre 

Pltiral. 

Plural. 

Nom.  and  Ace.  ]>a 

far 

Gen.  f apa,  fa&pa 

J>irra 

Abl.  and  Dat.  f  am 

fifum 

IV.  Intebeogativb. 

The  Interrogatives  are  hp»t,  hpa  ?  what  ?  who  ?  hjTylc  ? 
which  ?  hpa&f  ep,  whether  ?  which  ? 

Neiit.  Mas.  and  Fern. 

Nom.  hpa&t  hpa 

Gen.  hpa&r  hpa&p 

Dat.  hpam,  hpa&m  hpam,  hpa&m 

Aec.  hpa&t  hpone,  hp8&ne 

Abl.  hpy  hpy 

V.  Indbpinitb. 

The  Indefinite  Pronouns  are  rpa  hpaet  (rpa),  whatsoever; 
rpa  hpa  (rpa),  whosoever ;  rpa  hpylc  (rpa)»  whichsoever ;  a&jJipa&C 
(jehpaec),  a&j^hpylc,  etc.,  whatsoever,  etc. ;  »lc,  each,  every  one; 
eal,  all;  a&nij,  any;  na&m^,  not  a/ny,  none;  anlipi^  (a&i^pi^), 
single,  alone;  mam;;  (m8&ni3),  many;  ^enoh,  enough;  an, 
one ;  pun,  some,  a,  a  certain;  placed  after  a  cardinal  number 
in  the  genitive,  it  implies  one  more,  as  pptyna  pmi,  one  of 
sixteen;  pela,  mttch,  many;  peapa  (rea)>  Jew;  man  (like 
Ger.  man,  Pr.  on),  one,  they,  people ;  apiht(apuht:),  apht,  aht, 
aught,  anything;  naphc  (naht),  nanight^  nothing;  ofep,  other, 
second;  apfep,  afep,  one  of  two,  either;  napfep  (nafop), 
neither;  asjfep,  either. 

NUMBEES. 
Cardinal.  Ordinal. 

one  f  Fonme,  T^  fopma,  yeo 

tpa 


an 


fpeo,fry 


two 
three 
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Cardinal, 
peopep 

PF 

feofon 

eahta 

xu^on 

tyn 

enblupon 

tpelf 

])peott^6 

feopeptync 

ppcyne 

fixtjne 

f60]pont^e 

eahtatyne 

nijont^e 

tpenti^ 
fpytcij 
peopepcij 

hunb-feofontij 

hunb-eahcatij 
liunb-iuxonti^ 
hunb,  hunbpeb  ^ 
liunb-ceontij    J 
Imnb-enblufontij 

hunb-tpelftij 


four 

five 

six 

Beven 

eight 

nine 

ten 

eleven 

twelve 

thirteen 

fourteen 

fifteen 

sixteen 

seventeen 

eighteen 

tvrenty 

thirty 

forty 

fifty 

sixty 

seventy 

eighty 

ninety 

hundred 

hundred  and 

ten 
hundred  and 

twenty 
thousand 


QrdinaL 
peop])e,  peop]>a,  peop]>e 
pipte,  -a,  -e 
pxce,  -a,  -e 
f eof oJ>e,  -a,  -e 
eshtope 
nijofe 
teo]>e 
enblypte 
tpelfte 

Feopepteo]>e 

pfteope 

pxteofe 

feoponceo]»e 

ea]itax;eo]>e 

nijonteojie 

tpentu^o]>e 

fpyccijofe 

feopepCi^o]« 

pftijofe 

pxti5oJ)e 

himb-feofontijo]>6 

hunb.ei^::at]\^o])e 

hunb-ni^ontijoj^e 

hunb-teoDtiji^ 

hunb-enbluponti2o]>e 

hunb-tpelp:i2o]>e 


J>ufenb 

2&1  follows  the  indef.  decL  of  adjectives,  and  in  the  accua. 
sing.  masc.  often  forms  ennefor  anne ;  used  definitely:  aae, 
ana,  ane,  and  standing  after  its  noun,  etc.,  it  signifies  atone. 
Tpa  and  ]>peo  are  thus  declined : 

Neut.         Masc.     Fern.       Bent  Masc.   Fern. 
Nom.  and  Ace.  tpa  (cu)     tpejen    tpa        )>peo    pji^    }»peo 


G-en.  tpe^ia  (tpe^a) 
AhL  and  Dat.  tpam  (tpa&m) 


)ypeopa 
fpym 
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Ba,  bejen,  ba,  hoti,  follovH  cpa ;  pie:fixed  to.  rpa  it 
bacpa  (bucu),  both,  which  is  indeclinable.  The  nu 
from  peopep  to  cpelp  incluBire,  when  used  absoliitely,  1 
nomioatiTe  in  -e,  as  eaUe  jeop>ae,aU  theaeten;  c^p  lu 
rpelp  and  rpelpim  ;  pj;  trnd  px  are  found  with  a  gen. 
aa  an  Jnjja  ppi.  TpenCi^  and  the  others  in  -tjj,  form 
in  -tigiB,  abl.  and  dat,  in  -mjum,  punb  prefixed  to  th 
after  pxtaj  is  sometimes  dropt,  when  )umb,  htmdrtd 
before,  u  r'^^  ^°  hunb  ^  eabtaci^  of  Haft  o»e  hun^e 
eighty. 

P^Jji,  ^Jf,  placed  after  an  ordinal  number,  reduces 
half,  as  ofefi-heelf,  one  and  a  ialfiQer.  anderthalb) ;  f 
healf,  tun  and  a  half.  From  an,  tpa,  bpeo,  are  forme* 
once;  Cpipa  (cupa),  twice;  Jipipa  ([jpypaj,  tArice. 

VERBS. 

There  are  two  Orders  of  Verba,  as  of  noima,  vii 
Simple  and  the  Complex  (or,  according  to  Qrimm's  n 
clature,  the  Weak  and  the  Strong).   The  simple  order 
its  imperiect  by  adding  -obe  (-ebe),  -be,  or  -te  to  the 
the  participle  past  by  adding  -ob  (-eb),  -b,  or  -c.     ] 
complex  order  the  imperfect  is  moDosyllabic,  and  chan, 
70wel,  and  the  participle  past  ends  in  -en.    The  for 
divided  into  three  classes,  forming  one  ConjugattoD 
latter  into  two  Conjugations  of  thi^  classes  each. 
Sno IX  OsDXB,  OB  FiBST  CoirjirejLTioiir. 
lupan, fo  love;  hj^an,  to  iear;  cellaii,  to  tell,  com 
Ifsioatite. 
Present. 
SingnLv  ic  lupine  hyp-e  ceU-« 

]tu  luf-ajT;  hyji-p;  tel-fC 

he  Inf-aS  hyp-8  ceV^S 

Hot,  |>e,  ^,  hi  luf-iaS  i  hjip-aK  ")  t«Q-a3S 

iuf-ije  J  hyp-e    $  x,"^-^ 

Imtebfect. 
Sing,  ic  lup-obe  hj^i-be  ■C*' 

heluf-obe  hyp-be   ^  "^ 

Plur.  pe,  ge,  hi  lup-obon  l^yp-br,-^ 
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Sing,  lup-i^e 
Plur.  luf-ion 


Sing,  lup-obe 
Plur.  luf-obon 


Sing,    lup-a 

Hut.  \  ["f-f 
i  luf-ije 


SUBJITKOTIVB. 

Present, 

hyp-e 
hyp-on 

Ihpebfeot. 

hyp-be 
hyp-bon 

iMPEBATiyE. 

hyp 
C  hjrp-ab 
(hyp-e 


tell-e 
tell-on 


teal-be 
teal-bon 


tel-e 
C  tell-at5 
(tell-e 


Pres.  luf-ian 
Gerund  to  lup-i^enne 
Part.  pres.  lup-ijenbe 
Part,  past  (je)  luf-ob 


hyp-an 
to  hyp-enne 
hjii-enbe 
(je)  hyp-eb 


tell-an 
to  tell-anne 
tell-enbe 
(jej  tealb 


The  first  form  of  the  present  indicative  plural  and  of  the 
imperative  plural  is  usea  when  the  pronoun  either  precedes 
or  is  omitted,  as:  pe  lupa^,  we  hve;  h^at5,  hears  the 
second  when  the  pronoun  immediately  foUows,  as :  telle  je, 
tell  ye.  The  gerund,  which  is  always  preceded  by  to,  answers 
both  to  the  Latin  supines  and  the  future  in  rus, 

pabban,  to  have ;  pyllan,  to  vnll,  velle ;  and  nyllan,  to  mil  not, 

nelle,  are  thus  conjugated : 

Indie,  pres.  1     h»bbe  (habbe)       Sub.  pres.    habbe 

(ha&bbe) 


2  hsepft  (hapaft) 

3  ha&j^  (hajratS) 

Plur.l,2,3JS'&1? 


thaebbe  (habbe) 
Imperf.    ha&pbe  (-ft) 
Hur.    haepbon 
Infin.  pres.     ha&bban  (habban)  Part.  pres.     ha&bbenbe 
Gerund    habbenne  Part,  past     fee)  hsepeb, 

ha&pb 


Plur.    habbon 
Imp.     hsepbe 
Plur.    h»pbon 
Imper.    hapa 
-Tki        Chabba'5 
^'^-  iliabbe 
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Indie,  pres.  1    pille 

Subi.  pres. 
■"four. 

pille 

2    pile 

pillon 

3    pile 

Imp. 

polbe 

I^-  1.  2.  3  ISf 

Plur. 

polbon 

Imperf.     polbe  (-ft) 
rlur.     polbon 

Infin.  pres. 

pill  an 

Part.  pres. 

pillenbe 

Indie,  pres.  1    nelle 

Sub.  pres. 

nelle  (nylle) 

2    nelc 

Plur. 

nellon 
(nyflon) 

3     nele  (nyle) 

Imp. 

nolbe 

Hur.  1.  2,  8  g^f  (-^^^^ 

Plur. 

Imper. 

Plur. 

nolbon 
nelle 

Imperf.    nolbe  (ft) 

nella'5 

Plur.    nolbon 

Infin. 

nyllan 

COMPLEX  OEDEE. 

The  Complex  Order  changes  the  vowel  in  the  imperfect. 
The  imperfect  ends  with  the  characteristic,  which,  if  bb, 
becomes  p ;  if  ^,  h.  In  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  and  in  the  plur. 
h  again  becomes  ^. 

The  Second  Conjugation  changes  certain  vowels  in  the 
2nd  and  3rd  persons  sing,  present.  The  part,  past  sometimes 
changes  its  vowd  ^  ^  ' 

Examples: — ^bpecan,  to  break;  healban,  to  hold;   bpa^an. 


CLASS  I. 

GLASS  II. 

GLASS  lU. 

Indicative. 

Freaent, 

Sing.  1  bpece 

2  bpicpt 

3  bpictS 

healbe 

hylcjr 

hylt  (healt) 
yhealbatS 
(.healbe 

Impebpeot. 

bpaje 
bpaejjr 
bpa&gS 
rbpajatS 
Ibpaje 

Sing.  1  bp»c 

2  bpa&ce 

3  bp»c 
Plur.      bpaecon 

heolb 
heolbe 
heolb 
heolbon 

bpoh. 

blvo:Se 
b\vo\i 

b\iO'^OTV 

■b 


^ 
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SUBJUKOTIVB. 

Pr«^^. 

Sing,  bpece                            healbe 
Plur.  bpecon                           healbon 

bpaje 
bpa^on 

iMPESrECT. 

Sing,  bpaece                           heolbe 
Plur.  bpKCon*                       heolbon 

bpo^e 
bpo^on 

iMPEBATlVJi:. 

Sing,      bpec                           healb 
Plur    l^caS                     rkealbaS 
^™-    Ibpece                       thealbe 

bpag 

'bpaja« 

.bpaje 

IlTPHnTlTE. 

Pres.  bpecan                    healban 
Grer.  to  bpecanne           to  healbanne 
Part.  pres.  bpecenbe                healbenbe 
Part  past  (^e)  bpocen            (^e)  heelben 

bpa^an 
to  bpa^anne 
bpa^enbe 
(je)  bpajen 

{^efan,  to  he,  is  thus  conjugated : 

IlTDICATIVE. 

Pres.  1  eom                        -   Imp. 
2  eapt 

3  ir  (yr) 

Plur.      rynb  (fynbon)             Plur. 

1  p»r 

2  p»pe 

3  pa&j- 
pa&pon 

Subjunctive. 

Pres.  jy  (pZ,  r^o)                     Imp. 
Plur.  ryn                                  Plur. 

p»pe 
ps&pon 

Impebatitb.                         Infinitivb. 

pef                                Pres. 

piup.  (P^r^^              T,",  ^^^• 

Cpefe                      Part.  pres. 

Part.  past. 

pefaa 

to  pepume 
pefenbe 
fee)  peren 

With  some  of  the  above  IJDfma  the  negative  ne  is  com- 
bined: 

Pres.  1  (ic)  neom  (J)  am  7i4>i\  3  nif  (nyf) ;  Imp.  neep ; 
Subj.  imperf.  na&pe,  etc. 

Lpe]>an,  to  tay^  is  thus  conjugated : 
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Ind.  pres.  cpefe,  cpyji:,  cpyt$ ;  imperf.  cpa&t5,  cpaebe,  cpaetJ, 
plur.  cpa&bon;  Subj.  pres.  cpefe;  imperf.  cpaebe;  part,  past 
fee)  cpeben.     In  other  respects  it  is  regular. 

Ijanjan  fean)  to  go;  bon,  to  do,  and  buan,  to  inhibit, 
cultivate,  are  thus  conjugated : 

Indicative. 

Pres.  1  jan^e  fea)  bo  hue 

2  ja&jT  bejr  byft 

3  sa&«  be«  by« 

Imp.       eobe  feeonj)  bybe  bube 

Subjunctive. 

Sing.     2*  bo  bu 

Plur.     jan  bon  bun 

IMIPBEATIVE. 

Sing,    sans  fea)  bo 

^1-  (If  f.f 

Infinitive. 

Pres.  S*^S*n  fean)  bon  buan 

Gter.  Co  bonne 

Part.  pres.  s^^senbe  bonbe  buenbe 

—     past  (se)sansen  fean)  fee)bon  fee)bun 

In  the  Thied  Conjugation  the  vowel  remains  the  same 
in  the  present ;  but  that  of  the  imperfect  is  changed  in  the 
2nd  pers.  siog.,  and  in  the  whole  plural. 

Examples  :  bmban,  to  hind;  bpijian,  to  drive;  clujian,  to  cleave, 

class  i.  class  ii.  class  iii. 

Indicative. 

Present, 

Sing.  1    bmbe  bpipe  clu^e 

2  bmft  bpippc  d\x\\t; 

3  bmt  bpij:«  dAvfS 
p,        rbmbatJ            rbpipaS                        (cM^^ 
^"^'  tbmbe             Ibpijre  \M«» 

2n 
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Sing.  1 
2 
8 

Plur. 


Sing. 
Plur. 


Sing. 

Sing. 
Plur 


Pres. 

Ger. 

Part.  pres. 

—     past 


Impbbtsct. 

banb  bpap 

bunbe  bpipe 

banb  bpap 

bunbon  bpipoa 

SuBJTJirCTIVB. 

PresefU, 

bmbe  bpipe 

binbon  bpipon 

Ihsebi^ot. 

bunbe  bpipe 

bunbon  bpipon 

Imjosjlativjl 

binb  bpip 

rbinbafi  ("bpipatJ 

Ibmbe  Ibpipe 

iKmrmTB. 

bmban  bpipan 

to  binbanne  co  bpipann^ 

binbenbe  bpipenbe 

(2e)bunben  (2e)bpipen 


deap 
elupe 
deap 
dupon 


dupe 
dupon 

elupe 
dupon 

clup 
rdu)a;5 
1  dupe 

clupan 
dupanne 
dupenbe 
(2e)dopen 


yeojiyaa,  to  he,  to  become,  is  thus  conjugated : 


Ind.  pres.  sing.  1    peoptle 

2  pypjt: 

3  pyp'8 

Hur.  (I^pHS 
Cpeopfe 

Imper£  sing.  1  peapl$ 

2  pupbe 

3  peap^ 
Plur.  pupbon 


Subj.  pres.    people,  etc. 
ImB.    pupbe,  etc. 
Imper.    feofiH 

Plun  iV^P^ 
(.peopJ>e 

peop}>an 


Infin.  pres. 

G-er. 

PiBoct.  pre9. 


—    part. 
Beon,  to  i^,  is  defective. 

Ind.  pres.  sing.  1    beo  Subj.  pres. 

2  bypt  Plur. 

3  bytJ  Imper. 

Hur.  ^^« 


Ibeo 


Plur. 


to  yeojipBxme 

peopfcnbe 

(je)popben 


beo 
beon 
beo 
rbeo^ 
tbeo 


Infin.  beon       Ger.  to  beonne        Part.  pres.  beonbe 
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Heopm,  to  chcote,  tnakea  3  pera.  prea.  c^;  imj 
2  pera.  cupe,  pi.  cajion ;   paxt.  past  (^e)co{ien. 
others  in  -{"an. 

SeoSan,  to  eeethe,  mskea  3  pera.  pres.  jyS  ;  impe 
pera.  fobe ;  part,  paat  (5e)roben.     And  ao  others  u 

Fleojan,  or  contr.  jleon,.  to  Jly,  flee,  baa  pleoje 
plur.  ^eoS,  fleo  ;  so  likewise  ceojan  or  Ceou,  ^o  ^m 
to  cover;  and  feon,  to  thrive. 

Seon,  fo  se«,  makes  imperf.  reah  or  feh,  fape  or 
per.  reoh  or  jyh ;  part.  prea.  reonbe ;  part,  past  (je 
(5e)resen.  ,  .       ,       . 

Ceyeoa  (-peau),  to  rejotee,  has  unpen,  ^ejreab 
Sejaje  or  -f^e ;  part,  paat  jejagen  or  sefossen. 

ANOMALOUS  TEEBS. 

The  following  Verba  are  anomaloua,  having  for 
sent  an  old  imperfect  of  the  Complex  Order,  and  i 
feet  one  subaequently  formed  acciH'ding  to  the  Simj 

Prea.  1.  3.  sh,  2.  a^e,  pi.  a^on  i  imperf.  ahte  ;  in 
part,  paat  ajen,  to  otoe,  own.  Alao  combined  with 
tive  ne :  nah,  nahce. 

Prea.  1.  3.  an,  2.  unne,  pi.  unnon:  imperil  u 
imnan;  part,  past  (je)unnen,  to  ffratit. 

Prea.  1.  3.  can,  2.  cunne  or  canjT,  pi.  cunnoE 
cu)te ;  infin.  cunnan ;  part,  paat  (^)i:u8,  to  am.  So 

Prea.  1.  3.  beah,  2.  tni^e,  pi.  bii;^n ;  in^erf.  bob 

bujan,  to  liegooAfor,  worth. 

Prea.  1.  3.  beap,  2.  betqip:,  pL  bupptm ;  Biibj.  bt 
perf.  bopire  ;  in£n.  beapan,  to  dare. 

Free.  1.  3.  jeman,  2.  jemanft: ;  pi.  jemnnon;  ii 
mimbe  ;  infin.  jemuuan,  to  rememher. 

Prea.  1.  3.  msej,  2.  mibc,  pi.  majon;  aabj.  m»j< 
imperf.  mibre  (mcshce)  ;  innn.  ma^an,  to  may,  con 

Pres.  1.  8.  mot,  2.  moft,  pi.  motmt ;  Biibj.  moc 
moji:«,  mat/,  might,  must. 

Prea.  1,  3.  yceti,  2.  j-cealc,  pi.  rt^etArtO-  ^"^ 
jcyle ;  imperf.  fceolbe  ;  infin,  rculan,  ^hr^nl^'' 

Pres.  1.  3.  pac,  2.  paft,  pi.  picon  j  ^w  ^.  ■ 
Bubj.  pee ;  imper.  pice,  piCaS  ;  iafin,  &.^ 
part.  prea.  picenbe  ;  part,  past  jrrCen,     ^ 
)Wt  to  know.  t 

2k2  ^  f 
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Pres.  1.  3.  feapjr,  2.  feappt  or  fuppe,  pi.  fuppon;  subj, 
)>upfe ;  imperf.  }>op]:ce ;  infin.  )7eapf an,  ^(7  ^ecci^. 

AUXILIAAIES,  ETC. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  has  no  future  tense,  the  present  being 
used  to  express  both  the  present-  and  the  future ;  pill  and 
j-ceal  are  used  only  to  express  willy  duty,  etc.  The  present 
of  beon  has  usuallj  a  future  sense.  The  perfect  and  the 
pluperfect  are  formed,  as  in  English,  by  the  verb  habban,  to 
have,  as  ic  ha&bbe  or  h»pbe  ^elufob,  I  have  or  had  loved. 
There  is  no  passive  voice,  the  passive  being  expressed  by- 
means  of  the  auxiliaries  jwfan,  peop]7an,  and  beon,  as  ic  eom 
or  peoptSe  (5e)lupob,  lam  loved;  ic  p»r  or  peoptS  (5e)luFob, 
etc. 

Impersonal  verbs  are  as  in  other  tongues,  as  hit  pint$,  it 
rains ;  hit  ^ehmp9,  it  happens,  etc. 

SYNTAX. 

I.  Syntax  op  Nouns. 

Nouns  of  time,  answering  to  the  question  how  long  ?  are 
put  in  the  ace.  or  abl. 

Answering  to  when  ?  they  stand  in  the  abl.,  dat.  with  on^ 
or  gen. 

Measure,  value,  age  and  the  lik^  are  used  in  the  gen. 

The  matter,  to  which  a  measure  is  applied,  generally 
stands  in  the  gen.  as  hunb  mittena  hps&tep,  a  hundred 
measures  of  wheat. 

The  means  or  instrument  stands  in  the  abl.  or  dat,,  with  or 
without  the  prep,  mib,  with, 

n.  Syntax  of  Adjectives. 

Adjectives,  generally  speaking,  but  particularly  those 
denoting  want,  desire,  knowledge,  remembrance  and  the  like, 
have  a  gen.  of  the  noun  which  defines  them,  as  peop  pana, 
wanting  money ;  »tef  jeopn,  desirous  of  food. 

Adjectives  denoting  pleasure,  profit,  injury  and  the  like, 
govern  a  dat.  as  eallum  anbpen^,  acceptable  to  all;  ^ehpylcum 
unnyt,  useless  to  every  one,    . 

Comparatives  require  fonne  or  fe,  than,  with  a  nomin.,  or 
an  abl.  or  gen.  without ;  superlatives  require  a  gen. 
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III.  Syntax  op  Vbebs. 

Verbs  of  naming  have  an  accus.  of  the  object  named,  and 
a  nomin.  of  the  name,  as  fone  unjemehce  eap^an  ]7u  miht 
hatan  hapa,  the  immoderately  timid  thou  mayest  call  hare, 

Rseban,  to  rule,  cotmsel,  abpejban,  to  draw  (a  sword) y 
tobpejban,  to  cast  off  (sle&p)  govern  an  abl.,  as  fenben  hi 
)>y  pice  pa&ban  mofton,  while  they  might  rule  the  realm ;  an  op 
fam  fy  fpeopbe  abpseb,  one  of  them  drew  a  sword. 

Verbs  of  bidding,. forbidding,  serving,  following,  obeying, 
consenting  to,  opposing,  pleasing,  trusting,  injuring,  etc., 
govern  a  dat. 

Verbs  of  motion,  also  onbpaeban,  to  dread,  often  have  a 
redundant  dat.  of  the  subject,  as  ja  f  e  pop^,  yo  forth ;  him 
fa  8cylb  jepac,  Scyld  then  departed. 

Verbs  of  desiring,  needing,  tempting,  wondering  at,  using, 
remembering,  forgetting,  ceasing,  etc.;  also  penan,  to  hope; 
neopian,  to  visit,  govern  a  gen.,  as  pe  jepilniati  ppifep  pi^  eop, 
we  desire  'peace  tvith  you ;  hpy  panbije  je  mm  ?  why  tempt  ye 
me  ?  hi  ])aep  ne  jymbon,  they  cared  not  for  that. 

Some  impersonals  govern  the  person  in  the  ace.  or  dat. ; 
hit,  it,  is  often  omitted,  as  hynjpa^  hme,  Jie  is  hwngry  ;  hipe 
^ebypafS,  it  hecomes  her.  Others  have  besides  a  gen.  of  the 
remote  object,  as  fone  pelican  lypt  anpealbep,  the  wealthy 
lusts  after  power. 

Syntax  op  Pbbpositions. 

The  following  govern  the  accus. :  jeonb,  through,  over ; 
fuph,  through;  pi'S-aepcan,  behind,  after ;  ymb  (ymbe),  about. 

These  govern  the  dat.  be  (bi,  bij),  of,  about,  by;  op,  off, 
from,  of;  ppam,  from,  by;  aet,  at,  to;  to,  to;  into,  into; 
»p,  ere,  before ;  peop,  far,  far  from ;  unpeop,  near ;  neah 
(nean),  nigh;  jehenbe,  near,  handy;  aeptep,  after;  bupan, 
on-upan,  above ;  beseptan  (b»ptan),  behmban,  after,  behind; 
beheonan,  on  this  side;  butan,  without,  outside;  betpynan 
(betpeonum,  betpeonan),  between,  among,  to-emnep,  along  ; 
to-mibbep,  on-mibban,  amid;  bmnan,  p^^-\imwa,  ou-iiman, 
within,  inside;  aetpopan,  topopan,  beffy^^.  "COV^^T^^»  totoords  ; 
to-eacan,  besides,  ' 

Siiblanj,  along,  governs  a  gen. 

The  following  govern  the  accus.  or  ^  ^oV^  «Xi^\i«^ov^'»., 

before;  onbutan,  about,  around;  otS,  .j\\/'  i;|;ili  ^ssg^^"^' '^^^'^^  *^ 
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uman  (innon),  within;  on,  in^on,into;  (on-)^einan^>  among; 
betpeox»  betwuvt,  among;  utan  (uton),  pi^utan,  without, 
outMe;  opep,  over;  unbep,  under;  cojeanef,  on^ean,  to- 
wardSf  against ;  be^eonban,  heyond. 

Foji,  for,  and  mib,  with,  govern  the  accus,,  abL,  or  dat. 

^1^,  against,  with,  governs  the  accus.,  dat.,  or  gen. 

A  preposition  sometimes  stands  after  its  ease,  as  hi  him 
mib  f  seton,  theg  sat  with  him, 

Ymbutan  is  sometimes  divided,  as,  ymb  hancpeb  ucan, 
about  cockcrowvng. 

StKTAX  OE  CoKJUlSrCTIONS. 

The  following  require  the  verb  in  the  indicative :  anb,  tmd ; 
eac,  eke,  also;  ac,  hut,  for,  Lat.  nam;  fpa,  «o;  ppa  fpa,  so  as ; 
)>a,  )K)nne,  then ;  yvk,  ]rat]>a,  when,  as ;  (fop)  hpy,  why  ?  mib  ]7y 
(]>e),  mib  )mm  ()»e),  wAeit,  while;  ^nben,  while;  ji^yjun, 
since ;  otSCe — otStSe,  ot$^tpe;^a — o^tSe,  and  o^S8e  papa — ot$5e, 
either — or;  je — ^je  and  »S)^P  5® — ^  «^ — <»*i  ^^* — and; 
fpa-]>eah  and  (}>eaii-)  hp8&]>epe,  y^,  nevertheless;  nal»f — ^ac, 
«o^  oiify — Ji*^;  (pop)  J?y  ()>e),ybr,  because,  therefore. 

The  following  require  the  subjunctive :  ]>8et,  ]>»tte,  ^^a^  ; 
)'eah-(]>e),  though;  ]>onne  and  hp»nne,  to^^,*  hpa&p  (hpap), 
where;  ^-l»f  (-l>e),  lest;  to  Jwn  (-J>e),  in  order  thai;  a^J^ 
— ^J>e,  «(?  97»t«cA  ^^e — as ;  o^,  otSfaet,  until;  »p,  »p]>am  (}>e5> 
er«,  before;  hpa&))ep  (-]?e)  and  pam  —  j-am,  whether — or; 
S^F*  i/^>    nemne,  n»pne,  n^]>ey  unless,  exee^t;  hu,  humeta, 

pu  ne,  with  on  indicative,  and  hp8&]>ep,  with,  a  subjunctive, 
are  used  to  make  propositions  interrogative,  as  hu  ne  bo^ 
manpiUe  fpa p  do  not  the  wicked  do  so?  hpa&^ep  ^e  nu  fecan 
jolb  on  tpeopum  ?  do  ye  now  seek  gold  on  trees  ?  Ilpyir  }>u, 
or  xeffc  \\i  p  sayest  thou  ?  answer  the  same  purpose  with  qjol 
indicative,  as  cpefe  ge  hs&bbe  ge  pif ol  ?  have  ye  meat  ?  f^SP^ 
]>u  m»2  f  e  bhnba  ]>one  bhnban  l»ban  ?  can  the  blind  lead  the 
blind? 

Ucon  (utan)  with  an  infinitive  expresses  a  wish,  as  uton 
jan,  let  us  go. 

Two  or  more  negatives  are  frequently  used,  as  ne  pep  f  u 
na,  weep  not. 

Butan  (buton),  but,  only,  takes  ne  before  it,  as  pe  nabbatS 
buton  pip  hlapap ,  we  have  Imtfive  loaves. 


GLOSSARY  TO  OROSIUS. 


Note* — All  substantiYes  ending  in  a,  )*cype  (j*cipe),  hab,  and  bom,  are 
masculine.  Those  in  ung,  nej*  (nyj*,  nij*),  are  feminine.  Words  be- 
ginning with  the  prefix  a  or  se  are  ranged  according  to  their  roots. 


X 
S,  ever,  always 
So,  but,  for,  Lat.  nam,  enim 
Scf  an,  ashes 
I^-acfian  '^ 

ISe-ahfian  f  to  ask,  be  infonned 
I^-azian    (     of,  hear  say,  or  t^ 
Shxian       y 
'Sbf  m,  pile 
TCbl,/.  disease 
iE,/.  law 

jEbyls«,/.  indignation 
JB^eji,  m.  field,  acre 
iEbpe,  /.  rein,  nerve 
Myen,  m.  evening 
iEj:jie,  ever 
Mj^y  after,  again 

1^^%:]  «««-«*».  ^ 
^jrtep,  next,  second,  after 
jEftep-fjlgenbe,  follower,  succes- 
sor 

.^hpep,  everywhere,  on  all  sides 
-^Sl'ep,  either,  both  ;  a&sl'ep  Se 

.  .  .  %e,  both  .  .  •  and 
JElc,  each,  every.    See  Ylc 
JElmihtis,  almighty 
JBltiep,  honest,  good,  honourable 
-M)>eobisn3T,  exile,  foreign  parts 
^menne,  desolate 
JEmetiS)  waste,  desert 
Munobf  pusillanimous 
^niS,  any 


^nhc,  unique,  excellent 

Mji,  ere,  before;  »pop,  earlier; 
»pept,  first 

Mfi,  n,  brass 

^p-ba^um,  in  days  of  old 

Mji-ealbe,  formerly 

^pen,  of  brass 

^penb,  n.  errand,  message 

Iie-»penbian,  to  obtiun  by  message 

iBpenbpaca,  messenger,  ambassa- 
dor 

Mpefc,  erst,  first 

^pnan.    See  Ypnan 

Ce-»pnan,  to  get  by  running 

^ppa,  former 

^t,  at,  with,  in 
^t,  m.?  food 
^ts»bepe,  together 
lie-8&ccpeb,  poisoned 
JEpift,  disgrace 
^pylme,/.?  spring,  source 
-^x,  /.  axe 
-^>el,  noble,  precious 
-SJSehns,  m-  noble,  prince 
a^an,  pr^^  ftYit»,  to  own,  poasASB, 
have 
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TCmbep,  m.  a  certain  resBel  or  mea- 
sure 

Xmbypne,  fayoorable  (wind) 

TCn,  for,  on 

'Xn,  a,  one;  ane,  alone 

TCna,  -e,  alone,  only 

TCnbib,  n.  delay,  expectation,  at- 
tendance 

TCnbuSan,  pret.  -beah,  pi.  -bu^on, 
to  bow,  submit 

TTnb,  and 

!Xnbeyn,  worth,  value 

?Cnblans,  along 

?Cnbly]:en,/.  sustenance,  substance 

Xnbpseban.    See  Oubp»ban 

^Cnbpyfne,  terrible,  formidable 

TCnbphca,  face,  countenance 

JCnbpypbe,  n.  answer 

TCnjrealbnef ,  simplicity 

TCnpnban,  to  find.    See  Finban 

Ttn^e,  anxious 

T^n^ean,  against.    See  On^ean 

^S^<^°)  ^^  V^7'    ^^  Hilban 
TCnsm,  n.  beginning,  undertaking, 

enterprise 
TCnsmnan.     See  On^mnan 
Xnsit»n,  to  know,  be  acquainted 

with 
Xnsobian,  pret.  angobe  (an  error 

or  contraction  for  ansobobe),  to 

indemnify 
Xnhcne)',  image,  idol,  statue 
Le-anmetan,  to  encourage 
TCnpsBbnef,  unanimity 
TCnpccan,  to  stay  in.  See  ISepctan 
TCnjyn,/.  sight,  spectacle 

.^p^bS'^P*^^®^'^^'"^^'^ 

7[!npealba,  monarch 

'Xnyigf  m.  single  combat 

TCnbpypban      7 

lie-anbpJTiban  J  ^  answer 

Spbpebe,  the  country  of  the  Obo- 
tritae,  a  Slawish  people  to  the 
north  of  the  Old-Saxons,  in- 
habiting the  greater  part  of 
Mecklenburg 

Sp,/.  wealth,  income 

Sp,/.  mercy,  honour 

Xp,/.  possession 

Xp,  n.  brass 


Ttp-seotepe,  brass-founder 
£re-apian,   to  honour,   have    pity 

on 
TTpmS)  honour 
Xpleaf,  void  of  honour,  base 
TTphc,  honourable. 
Xpn.    See  Ypnan 

ffpes,  away 

TS'pes-cuman,  to  come  away,  escape. 

See  Luman 
TCxian.    See  I^eacfian 
TCxfan,  ashes 
"X^,  fit.  oath 
7C|>ep,  either 
7r]>um,  son-in-law 

B. 

Ba,  ./*.  ft.  dat,  bam,  both 
Bs&cbopb,  larboard,  left 
B»b.     See  Bibban 
Bs&ftan.    See  Be»)t;an 
I^b»p,  n.  f  conduct,  behaviour 
B»pnan,  to  burn,  pret.  bapn,  pi. 

bupnon,  v.  n. 
BtdlS,  m.  bath 
Ban,  ft.  bone 
Ba)>ian,  to  bathe 
Bemptan,  behind 
Beah,  inclined.    See  Bu^an 
Bealb,  bold 

I^-bealh.     See  I^ebelsan 
Beam,  m.  tree,  beam 
Beapn,  ft.  child 
Beapn-team,  fit.  progeny 
Bebicsan,  to  sell,    ^e  Bicsan 
Bebob,  n.  command,  order 
Bebypian     )  .    , 
Bebypisean  J  ^®  ^'^^ 
Bee,  gen.  dat.  abl.  sing.  nom.  and 

ace.  pi.  of  boo,  book 
Becuman,    to    come   upon.      See 

Luman 
Beb,  n.  bed 

Bebeljran,  to  bury.     See  Delpan 
TT-beben,  demanded.    See  Bibban 
Bebpipan,  pret.  -bjiay,  pi.  -bpijron, 

to  drive 
Beiransen,  encompassed.  SeeBepon 
Bejrapan,  to  betake.    See  Eapan 
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Bepon,  to  contain,  comprise;  utan 

be)X)n,  to  encompass.    See  Fon 
Bejrojxan,  before 

Besan       /  to  venerate,  cultivate, 
BeSansanV      encompass.  See£ran 
Be^en,  m.  both 
Beseonbon,  beyond 
Besinnan,  pret.  -San,  pi.  -^unnon, 

to  begin 
Be^itan    >  pret.  -Seat,  to  get,  ob- 
Be-Sytan  3      tain 
Behabban,  to  comprise 
Bebatan,  pret.  -bee,  to  promise 
Beheajrbian,  to  behead 
Behealban,    3    pers.    -hylt,  pret. 

-heolb,  to  hold,  observe,  see 
Behhban,  to  close  up.    See  To- 

hhban 
Behylban,  to  flay 
Belabian,  to  unload,  exculpate 
Ti...i*.o«      (^  pers. -byls'S,  pret. 

i,e-Deisan    ^     to  enrage,  incense 
Behcsan,  to  enclose.    See  Licsan 
Behfan,  pret.  belaj:,  part,  behpen, 

to  remain 
Belucan,  pret.  -leac,  pi.  -lucon,  to 

lock,  close;  part,  belocen 
Belycesian,  to  circumvent 
Bemetan,    to    presume,    esteem 

(oneself?)    Gter.  vermessen?    I 

am  not  aware  of  the  occurrence 

of  this  verb  in  any  other  author 
Bemujicnian,  to  murmur 
Ben,/,  prayer 

Bena,  supplicant,  supplicating 
Benaeman,  to  deprive,  take  away 
Benaman,  to  name 
Benb,  m.f.  band,  bond 
lie-benb,  bound.    See  Bmban 
t^-benban,  to  lay  in  bonds 
Bemman,  pret.  benam,  part,  be- 

numen,  to  take  away,  deprive  of 
TC-beoban,     to   announce.       See 

Beoban 
Beoban  1  pret.  -beab,  pi.  -bu- 
Be-beoban  >  bon,  to  command, 
!5e-beoban  J  enjoin,  offer 
BeopS&ii  ")  pret-  beaph,  pi.  bup- 
lie-beopsan  >  so»»  P^rt.  -bopsen, 
Bupsan       )     to  save,  secure 


Beoph,  in.  mountain 

Beopmaf,  the  people  inhabiting 
the  country  called  Biarmaland, 
east  of  the  Dwina.  See  Aall, 
note  to  Snorri,  i.  p.  77 

IVe-beotian,  to  threaten,  promise 

Benan       (P^^**  "^*1*»  P*^*'  -^- 

Bepa,  bear 

Bepeapan,  to  bereave  of,  plunder 

Bepen,  of  bearskin 

Bepf  tan,  pret.  bseppt,  pi.  bupj^on, 

to  burst 
BeffiBtian,  to  beset,  lie  in  wait  for 
Befapon,  beheld.    See  Seen 
Befceapian,  to  see,  observe  ' 
Befceotan,  pret.  berceat,  to  shoot, 

dart,  rush,  precipitate 
Bef cufan,  pret.  -fceaj:,  pi.  -f cupon, 

to  shove,  push 
Bef cypan,  pret.  -j-ceaji,  to  shave 
Befem,  besom,  broom,  rod 
Befencan,  to  sink:  v.  a. 
Befensan,  to  singe,  scorch,  burn 
Bepncan,  pret.  -fane,  pL  -funcon, 

to  sink,  V.  n. 
Befittan,  pret.  -r»t,  part,  -feten, 

to  besiege 
Beppon,  drawn,   attracted.     See 

3!fpanan 
Befppecan,    to   talk   about,    an- 
nounce, complain.    See  8p]iecan 
Beftelan,  pret.  rt»l,  to  steal,  i.  e. 

to  go  clandestinely 
Bej^can,  pret.  -fpac,  pi.  -fpicon, 

to  deceive,  calumniate,  betray, 

circumvent;    beppice   beon, ,  to 

deceive 
Befypian  >  to  ensnare,  circumvent, 
Beppian  J      plot  against 
Bet,  better,  adv.  ]>y  bet,  the  better 
BetiBcan  )  pret.-t»hte,to  commit, 
BetB&cean^      entrust,  deliver 
Betan       (^^    «^»^^    reparation, 
te-beran  ]      atOB©,  TepaiT-,  betan 
De-betan  ^     *r  ^tomakeup  aftte 

Betepe,  covwJ^i*'gQfe,\«U«t 
Betosen,    r*^«  "^,  ttom  \)e:t«oii. 

Betrt,  Iw^ 
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Betnz  1 

Bcfepaz  >  between,  amoii^ 

Bet^  J 

Betynan,  to  dose,  shut 
Bepeopcan,  to  work  oyer,  or  cover, 

oomtmct 
Bepeoppan  >  pret.  -peapp,  pi.  -pup- 
BepJTipan  )      pon,  to  cast 
Bepquan,  to  d^nd 
Bepinban,  pret.  •panb,  pi.  •panbon, 

to  wind  about 
Bepitan,  pret.  bepifte,  to  take  care 

or  charge  o^  command 
Bepopen,    shedding    tears,    firom 

pepkn 
Be|>pybian,  to  force,  encompass? 
Be)>yban,  to  urge,  impei 
Bi,by 

B;^^}pret.bobte,tobuy 

Le-bicnian,  to  signify,  show 
Biban       '^pret.  -bab,  pL  -bibon, 
S-biban    >     to  alnde,  stay,  oob- 
I^biban }     tinne 
Bibban      >pret.   bsb,   to   pnij, 
Le-bibban  {     worship,  demand 
3!-bibban,  to  solicit,  obtain  by  solici- 
tation.   See  Bibban 
I^bisan,  to  bow,  subdue 
Bihbban,  to  lire  by  or  on 
Bilpitmef  ,  meekness,  gentleness 

Binban         C P^  "^Tt'^l*  "^ 

^■^^^  I  ^;^^'^- 

Bmnan,  within 

Bif  ceop,  bishop,  priest 

Bifceophab,  priesthood 

Bifmep  >  izifamy,  ignominy,  blaa- 

Bij-mop  5     phemy,  modcery 

Bifmepian.    See  Iiebvfniepian 

Bifmophc,  disgraoefiii,  ignomini- 
ous, squalid 

Bipupuns*  insult,  ignominy,  dis- 
grace 

Bifpel,  n.  proYerb 

Bit,  m.?  bit,  bite 

X-bitan,  pret.  -ba&,  pL  -bison,  to 
bite 

Bitep,  bitter 


Blae,  Uaok,  abo  pale,  Ger. 

Blvb,/ fruit 
Bl»bpe,/.  boil,  tumour 
Le-blanb,  a.?  mingling;  fuasp-'S^ 

Uaab,  snow-storm 
ISe-bletfian,  to  blesa 
Bhnbhce,  blindly 
Bhnnan     >  pret.  blan   (blon)  pL 
X-blinnan  )      blunnon,  to  cease 
Bhl^,  blithe,  luxurious,  jo3rfai 
Bh'Shce,  blithely,  joyfuBy 
Bh'5nef,  blitheness,  gladness 
Blob,  a.  blood 

Blob-bpync,  m.  blood-drinkiiqr 
Blob-syte,  m.  bloodshed 
Blobis,  bloody 

Blob-jriyne,  m.  efihsion  of  Mood 
&e-blot,  n.  sacrifice 
Blotan,  to  sacrifice 
Blotons,  sacrifice 
Boc,/.  book 
Boc4anb,  n.  land  held  by  charter 

or  testament 
Ije-bob,  a.  order,  ordinance 
Ire-bobian,  to  announce 
ISe-bosen,  inhabited,  from  bo^an 
X-bol^n  >  ezatfperated,  angxy. 
Iie-bolsen  5      See  3!bdsan 
ISe-bopen,  born,  from  bquun 
Bot,/.  atononent,  from  becan 
Bpab,  broad,  wide-spread 
Bpabian,  to  widoo,  extend,  spread 
Bp«b,yi  breadth 
Bpa^ban      >  to  spread,  extend, 
Le-brueban  5      widen 
Bp8»,  breath,  Taponr 
I^e-bpec,  JL  breaking,  breach 

Spret.  -bpjBC,  part  -bpo- 
oen,  to  bre^  capture 
byassault,Latezpttg- 
nare,  yiolate^  burst 
Bpeb,  a.  board,  tablet 

Bpebenb,  cunning,  crafty 

Bpeoft,  a.  breast 

BpelSep,  dat.  and  abl.  of  bpo'Sep 

Bpin^an      >  pret.      bpohte,     to 

Ije-bpmsan}      bring 

Bpoc,  ft.  misery^  affliction,  trouble 
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B|iociaii      }  to    afflict,    diBtreei, 
T^bpocitn  \      malm,  half  lull 

Bpormau,  to  decaf 
te-bpopen,  brewed 
Bjio|iop,  brother 
De-bpo^oprcipc,  biotheiliood 
te-l^ofijia)  brethren,     'brothMB  ; 
De-^wSpoj      Oer.  Gebriider 
BpucoD,  pret.  bpeac,  pi.  bpocou,  to 

enjoy,  laae,  eU 
BpyfS./-  bridge 
BpycIS,  bteaki.    SeeBpecan 

B^^  }  ^^^'  renowned 
^yue,  M>.  ImniiDg,  fiie 

rs  pew.  bj«,  pret. 
Bnan  \  babe,  part,  -bun  to 
I^buaD  1     inhabit,  direll,  cul- 

BnFsn,  aboTe 

SJbuKan   5     patt.sebosen,tobow, 

r^hT^    J     bend,  lubmit,   turn, 

ISe-bun,  inhabited,  cidtiTated ;  from 

ISe-bunben.  See  Bindan 
Enpsenba-lanb,  Bornbolm 
Bnreenban,  the  "  " 
Theee  in  .^fred's  time  appear 
to  have  dwelt  to  the  north  of  the 
OitL  We  find  them  st  anothar 
period  on  the  eait  bank 
Oder.  They  hare  given  name 
ta  the  isle  of  Bomholm  (Br~ 
gnndar-holm) 

Baph-leobe,  m.  p!.  citizena 
Bnphpapn,/.  townriolk,  inbaUtanti 
Bucan,   bucon,  bnt,  aare,  except, 

imlesB,  without 
Bocn,  both 

De-bycEan,  pret.  -bohce,  to  lay 
Byse,  m,  bending,  angle 
Be-bylb,  emboldened 
Bylpchce,  innocently,  meekly 
Byn,  caltiTsted,  from  bnan 
Le-bypb,/.  birth 


By|ibe|r,  of  beat  birth 

Bn«le,  cup-bearer 

Bypsen,/  lepulchre 

te-byjiian,  t.  impera. 

Bypis,  dot.  abl,  and 

buph;    also  of   bei 

barrow,  lepulchre 

BJTiisen,/.  eepnlchie, 

" '     BO,  prat,  bapn,  p 

m.    Lat.  ardere 

Byfen,/.  example^  pre 

Irt-bypaqiuui,  to  tre 

tnmely,  maltreat 


Hapcepn,  n.  prison 
La|-epe,    Cteaar,    em] 

Lapl,  in.  basket 

Lealb,  cold 
Leap,  n.  ch^  (at  i 
chattel,  commoditf 

Le-ceapian  J  " 
Leap-rap,  h.  merchai 
Lear-  SeeLecran 
Lempa,  champion,  sol 
Leae,  bold,  valiant 
Lennan,  ta  bring  fort 
X-ceof^an,  ;vet.  acetq 

oW,  part,  acapfen 
Leopf-iei,/.  axe 
Leupian,  to  murmur 
£«opl,  n.  churl,  peait 

Le-ceoran|     ^^^ 
Libras,  chiding 
Li]i',  ".  child 
Lipice,/.  cUulcb,  ten 
i^ae,  cl^uii  com?!" 

ElnbiR    ■  >00*^,T( 
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Luhthab,  boyhood 

Loopca,  cohort 

TT-copen,  chosen.    See  £>eof  an 

Lopn,  n.  com 

IfOfCian,  to  tempt 

Lot,  cot,  cottage 

)lp»ft,  pL  cpajraf ,  m.  craft,  deyice, 

power 
'A'Cnrnpcan,  to  resolre,  devise? 
tire-cpa&ft^an,  to  strengthen,  render 

pov^ftd 
Lp»}ns,  crafty,  powerful 
Lp»t-pttn,  m.  cart-wain;  chariot, 

car 
Lpeopau,  pret.  cpeap,  pi.  cpupon, 

ta  creep 
Xpift^n,  christian 
tjiiftenbom,  Christianity 
t.]Uftenej*t,  most  christian 
Lucu*^ 

Luca  >  quick,  liring 
LucoJ 
Luman,  3  pers.  Gym's,  pret.  com,  to 

come 
S-cuman,  to  come,  be  bom.    See 

Luman 
Lunnan :  ic  can,  pi.  cunnon ;  pret. 

culJe,  pi.  cu'Son,  to  know,  be 

able,  can 
l^e-cunman,  to  try,  attempt 
Lupon       "^ 
S-cupon    >  see  Leof  an 
Le-cupon  j 
Lu'S,     known,     manifest.        See 

LyJ>an 
Lu'Son.    See  Lunnan 
Lpacian,  to  quake 
Lpacuns,  quaking 
Lpealm,  m.  mortality,  pestilence, 

plague 
^-cpelan,  pret.  acp«&l,  to  die,  perish 
Lpellan     7  pret.  cpealbe,  to  slay, 
S-cpellan  3      kill 

r'^^™*^^^  f  to  conciliate,  please 
Le-cpeman  3  :  *^ 

V^^  t  queen,  woman 

S-cpencan,  to  quench 

Lpenlanb,  the  country  between  the 


Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  White 
Sea,  including  Finmark 

Lpen-p»,  m.  the  White  Sea 

/'3p.  cpy*5,  pret.  cpa&S, 

Lpe^an       \     pi.  cp»bon,  to   say, 

Le-cpe'San  1     speak,  agree  on*  de- 
(.     clare 

Lpic,  quick,  living    * 

Lpilman,  to  kill 

Lpybpaeben      >/.   compact,  cove- 

Le-cpyfenB&ben  3      nant 

Lyl,  m.  leathern  bag 

Lyle,  m.  cold 

Lym'S,  comes.    See  Luman 

Lyn,  n.  kin,  kind,  sort,  race 

Le-cynb,  n.  nature;  a^j.  natural 

Lyne,  royal;  used  as  a  prefix,  as 
cyne-cynnep,  of  royal  race 

Lynebom,  kingdom 

Lynehce,  royally,  nobly 

Lyne-pice,  n.  kingdom 

Lyne-fetl,  n.  royal  seat  or  resi- 
dence 

Lynms    >kiDg 
Lynmgc^ 
Lypepen,  of  copper 

Lm  C  "*'  ^™®>  occasion 

Lyppan      ^ 

Le-cyppan  >  to  turn,  return 

Le-cippan  j 

Lypice,/.  church 

Lyjt;,/.  chest,  box 

Lvban       (P^*-     -cy«be,     cybbe, 

Le-cvban  i     P"^*  -cy^eb,  to  make 

^       (.     known,  devise 
Ly*S>u,  /.  country 

D. 

D»b,/.  deed 

Dsebboc,/.  penance,  repentance 

Da&s,  TO.  day;  pi.  basap 

Ds&l,  TO.  part 

Ds&lan      )  to  deal,  divide,  distri- 

Le-bs&lan  J     bute 

Le-bapeman,  to  be  fitting 

Le-bapenhce,  fittingly 

Dalamenpan,  the  Dalamensae,  a 
Slavonic  people,  formerly  inha- 
biting Silesia 
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Deab,  dead 

Deablic,  deadly 

Deapninsa,  secretly 

Deappan,  ic  beap  (beop)  pe  .bupjion, 

pret.  bopfte,  to  dare 
DeatS,  m.  death 
I^belf,  n.  delying,  digging 
Delpan     )  pret.  bealf ,  pi.  buljroD, 
S-beljran  J      to  delve,  dig 

Demm}  "•'  ^^^^  detriment 
ISe-beman,  to  doom,  sentence 
Denameapc,  Denmark;  though  not 
in  the  modern  sense,  but  the 
then  Danish  provinces  of  Skaane 
(Scania)  and  HaUand,  which 
were,  in  fact,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Danes,  and  constituted  a 
part  of  that  kingdom  until  1658, 
when  they  were  ceded  to  Sweden 

Veoyol'Cfueift,  tn.  diabolical  art 

Deojrolsylb,  n.  idol,  idolatry 

Deopilsylb-huf ,  n.  heathen  temple 

Deep,  n.  deer,  beast 

Depian,  to  hurt,  injure,  annoy 

Die,  m.  dike,  ditch 

Di^el,  dark,  secret 

Diselnef ,  darkness,  secret,  mystery 

Dohtop,  daughter 

Dom,  m.  doom,  authority,  dignity 

Le-bonJ     bybe,part.sebon,todo. 

(.     make,  reduce,  brmg 
7C-bon,  to  do,  take,  remove,  release. 

See  Don 
Dopfte.    See  Deappan 
?S!-bp»ban.    See  Onbp»ban 
ff-bpaejran,  drive  out,  expel 
Le-bp»]:ebnef,  grief,  sorrow 
Dpeam,  m.  frenzy 
Dpecan      )  pret.  bpehte,  to  tor- 
He-bpecan  I     ment,  afflict 
Le-bnefan,    to    perplex,  trouble, 

afflict 
He-bpejrebhc,  turbid,  dpnse 
Dpene,  m,  drink,  potation 
S-bpencan,  to  drown,  v.  a. 
Dpeogan,  3  pers.  bpjrS,  pret.  bpeah, 

pi.  bpu^on,  to  suffer,  sustain 


Sj;^iP-'-^I-^  to  drive,  „rgo 

Le-bpijran,  to  be  wrecked.  See 
Dpijran 

DpiS,  dry 

TC-bpi^an,  to  dry  up 

Dpihten,  m.  lord 

Dpmca,  drink 

Dpmcan,  pret.  bpanc,  pi.  bpuncon, 
to  drink 

TC-bpmcan,  to  be  drowned*  See 
Dpmcan 

Dpopa,  drop 

Dpuncen,  drunk 

7[!-bpuncen,  drowned.  See  Dpmcan 

Dpuncennyi*,  drunkenness 

Dpy,  wizard,  magician 

Dpycptbjz,  m.  witchcraft,  magic 

I^yhten,  lord 

He-bpync,  n.  drinking 

Dpypan,  to  drip,  drop 

Dusu«,  /.  nobility,  flower  (of  a 
people),  virtue 

Duimun,  a  sort  of  large  ship,  dro- 
mond 

Dun,/,  down,  mountain 

Dupu,/.  door 

Duft,  n.  dust 

7-bp»f  can,  to  quench 

I^-bpola,  error,  heresy 

Iie-bpolman,  heretic 

Dybe.    See  Don 

S-bybe.    See  Sbon 

Le-by|ran,  pret.  -beaj:,  pL  -bufon, 
to  dive,  sink 

&e-bynsi&i^>  to  dung,  manure 

^^  I  dear,  precious 

Dtpn,  dark,  secret 
Dypnan,  to  conceal 
DypSi  n-  folly,  a^j.  foolish 
Dyji^nej,  foUy,  delusion 

e. 

ea,/.  river;  ea-gans,  course  or 

bed  of  a  river 
Cac,  eke,  also 
eaca,  addition,  increaae 
ease,  n.  eye 
eahta,  eight 
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eahtateoNf  eighteenth 
eahtatis  (hunb),  eightj 

eahto«eJ«^^*'^ 

Cala,  aUs 

ealalS,  M.  ale 

Balb,  old 

ealbbom,  age 

ealbopbom,  eldanhip^  ncpnmaey 

ealbojunan,  prefect^  trihnne,  ge- 

n&nl 
ealbuns,  age 
eall^aU 
6aln )    ^    11 

ehi  J/-®"! 

ealo-scfeopc»  a.  ale4)nwiary 
6am,  uncle 

eapb,  la.  oountiT;  faaUtatiflft 
BBjibpbjT,  ^Mitiag 
eapbian,  to  inhabit,  dwell 
eapFe«?  /.  diffidd^,  haidafa^, 
CapjotS  3       midiap 
eapfo-Shce,  hardly,  soreljr 
eaps>  bad,  dolUU,  cowaidly 
7s:-eapsian>  to  become  cowardlj, 

etc. 
6apm,  in.  arm 
eapm,  poor,  ■daenUe 
eapmhce,  miserablj,  piteonDUlj 
Le-eapman,  to  merit,  earn 
eaft,  east 

ea)ican«,  firom  the  eaat 
eaj-t-b»l,  m.  east  part 
eaf&ene,  in  the  eaat 
eafcemeft,  eaatmost 
Caftepeapb,  eastward 
eaftlanb,  the  covntry  of  tin  Oitl, 

or  Estas,  Esthooia.    See  Opti 
6aj^yh&e»  due  eaat 
eaft-ymbucan,  eaat  about 
Capunga,  publicly,  openly 
€&%  easier,  more  easily.    See  Y'S 
6a'Se,  easily 
Ke-ea'Smefcan,  to  hnn^le 

ealSmobis,  himibla 
Ca'Smobnef,  humility 
ece,  eternal,  perpetual 


ecnyr,  eternity 

ebpic,  reproach,  contumely 

€pt,  again,  after 

e|«-asiran,  to  gire  bade       See 

]jri]ran 
Cft'S^nban,  to  turn  back,  reftio- 

grade 
eft-fec^tok^  to  lay  again,  repeat. 

See8ecsan 

ese,  m.  awe^  fbar,  terror 
esepill  formidable 
e^ef he.  tenible^  dire 

%.»}*»  *«^ 

Cbtan,  to  follow,  prosecute,  aaaail 

6le,  m.  oil 
eil|>eob,/.  exile 
ein,/.  ell 
eipenb,  IN.  elephant 

embe.    See  Ymbe 

embpttan.    See  Ymb  fittan 

Cnqrela,  equally  many 

emleof,  equally  pleaaing 

eiahc   I  similar  ;  emhce,  emnhoe, 

emnhc  3      similarly,  equally. 

emn,  eren,  equal;  co-  m  comp.  emne, 
equally,  kyel ;  emnap,  more 
equally ;  on  nan,  simultaneous 

emnet,  m.?  plain,  level  country 

emnlanse,  akxig 

emn-rceolejie,  oo-disdple 

emf  apis,  equally  sorrowftil 

enbe,  m.  end,  extremity,  port 

enbemef,  after  all,  at  length 

Cnbian      I  ,        , 

lie-enbiao  J      ®^"^ 

enbluFon  J  ®^®^®^ 
6nt,  m.  giimt 

^^^  J  See  nan  and  nesan 

eopl^-beopms,  eartiiquake 
eop'Se,  earth 
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eo]i'5hc,  earthly 

eop'S-typej^e,  earth-tar,  bitumen 
GojiS-ydbfaaa^  til  frnit  of  eaxth 
eop'Spajie,/  pi  lahaMtantB  of  earth 
6o)i'S-pela,  abundance  of  earUilj 

produce 
Cop,  you,  to  you 
epian»  to  plough 
etan,  3  pers.  yt,  pret.  aet,  to  eat 
6ttan,foretan,  toeat?  or  pasture? 

or  for  hettan,  to  hunt? 
6ubomane,  Arabia  EudaimoD 
e]>d,  m.  lu  country 

F. 

Le-jra,  Ibe 

Facen )  n.  artifice,  deception,  de- 

Facn  J     vice 

Faaan,  to  contriTe,  piot^  scheme 

Faebep,  &thar 

Fs&bepa,  patermvl  uncle 

Febep-e>el,  m.  n.  paternal  country 

I>e-pBbpeb,  related  throus^  the 

father 
F»sep,  fair,  beautiful 
FKhtS,/.  feud,  hostility,  emnii^ 
Fsfrninanhab,  maidenhood 
Fa&nn )       - 
Few  J  »•  ^ 
S-p&pan,  to  fear 

F»nelc  \^  expedition,   march, 

F^jietee-)     '^^^^^^ 
Fa&phc,  sudden 
FKfC,  fast,  strong,  firm 
Faej-te,  fast,  firmly,  dosely 
F»rte-boc,/.  fast-book? 
Fs&ften,  n,  fastness^  fortress 
Fs&fthc,  firm,  secure 
Fs&]*tmob,  firm 

F»ftnyj>,  fastness,  strength 
F»c,  n.  vessel;  pL  jatu 
Fet:,filt 
Fs&celf,  ».  vessel 

Fanbian 
tre-fanbian 


I  to  try,  ezi^are,  at- 
3  tempt 


Fapan 
Ife-papan ' 


He-pansen,  captured,  taken  (pri- 
soner).   See  Fon 

'^pret.  fop,  to  Ure,  go, 
journey,  experience, 
capture,  ravage,  gain 
(a  victory),  £e;  se- 
,    rapen,  departed,  dead 
3!-papan,  to  go  from 
lie- pea,  joy 
Fealb,  m.  fold 
Fealh.     See  FUhan 

Feap,  m.  bull 
Feap,  few 

Ce-peccan,  pret.  -pehte,  (-pette)  to 
fetch,  seek,  get 

st^^anS^^^^'^*' 
Fet  n.  fell,  hide 
Fela,  much,  many 
Ce-pelan,  to  feel 

^^ns}  See  Fon 

Fen-lanb,  n.  fen-land 

Feoh  C  "•  ^**1®»  ™oney 

Ce-peoht,  n.  fig^t,  war 

Feohtan     \  pret.  -peaht,  pi.  -puh- 

X-peohtan  ^     ton,  to  fight 

Lc-peohtan,  tofight,gain  byfighting 

Feonb,  m.  foe 

Feonbpcipe,  enmity 

Feop,  far 

Feoph,  n.  life  • 

Feopm,/.  feast 

Feop]>a  -e,  fourth 

Feopep,  four;    peopepa  pum,  one 

and  four  others,  or  one  of  four? 
Feopep-per,  m,  quadruped,  cattle 
Feopeppcyte,  quadrangular 
Feopepcis,  tbrty 
FeopepCistJe,  fortieth 
Feopeptyne,  fourteen 
lie-pepa,*  comrade,  associate 
Fepan,  pret.  pepbe,  to  go,  march 
ne-peppab«Q,^  fellowship 
Feppc,  fresh 

Iie-peppcipe,followBhip,companioos 
Le-pett,  fetcbA  "Wi^  for*     See 

liepeccaiv 
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Fe)>e,  gait,  locomotive  power 

Fe|>e-hepe^  m.  foot  army,  in- 
fsLDtry 

Fir,  flTe 

Fijpte,  fifth;  p)t«  heal;,  four  and  a 
half 

Fijms,  fifty 

Fijrcyne,  fifteen 

Filb,  open,  campaign 

Filhan,  pret  }:ealh,  to  betake  one- 
self? 

Finban      (P"^*'  J^^»  P^'  pm^on, 
TC-nnban)     ^   find,    determine. 
P""»«  (     find  0^^ 

Fm^ep,  m.  finger 

Fipen-luft,  iR.  sinful  lost;  from 

ppen,  sin,  and  luft,  lust 
Fipmecean,  to  request?    In  the 

Cott.  MS.  the  word  has  oyer  it 

in  a  later  hand  bnbon 
Fippa,  Airther 
Fifc,  pi.  pxaf ,  m.  fish 
Fifcatl  >  fli.  the  occupation  of  fish- 
Fifco'S )      ing 
Fifcepe,  fisherman 
Fla, /",  arrow 
Fleah.    See  Fleosan 
Fleam,  m.  flight 
Flebe,  flood,  flood-tide 
Fleosa,  fly 

Fleosan }  pret.  jrleah,  pi.  fluson,  to 
Fleon     I    flee,  fly  ;):leonbe,  fleeing 
Fleet,  water,  sea 
Flex,  m.  flax 

£e-):ht,  n.  contest,  dispute 
Flocmelum,  in  flocks 
Flob,  m./.  n.  flood 

Ije-popan  j 

Fluson.    See  Fleogan 

Flyma,  fugitive 

S:^&! '»?«»*»«'«'»»•«'«» 

Fobpepe,  foidderer 
Folc,  n.  folk,  people 
Folc-seFeoht,  n.  general  battle 
Fol^epe,  follower,  successor 
Folsian,  to  follow 
Folso^,  m.  train,  service,  Lat  mi- 
nisterium,  sequela 


S3  pers.  jreh-S, pret.  reus* 
part.    s^Fansefi,     to 
receive,  take,  b(^n, 
succeed  to 
Fop,/,  journey,  march 
Fop,  for,  on  account  of 
'S-yoju    See  Xpipan 
Fopbepnan,  to  bum,  be  burnt 
Fopbeoban,  pret.  -beob,  pL  -bubon, 

part,  -boben,  to  forbid 
Fopbepan,  to  endure,  bear.    See 

Bepan 
Fopl^ecan,     pret.    -bjinc,    part. 

-bpocen,  to  break,  violate 
Fopbusan,  pret.  -beah,  pi.  -buson, 

to  eschew,  avoid 
Fopbypb,  obstacle,  hindrance 
Fopceopjran,  pret.  -ceapj,  pi.  -cuyi- 

jron,  to  cut,  sever 
Fopcu^,  depraved,  wicked 
Foncpe>an,  to  accuse,  charge  with. 

See  Lpe'San 
Fopbeman,  to  condemn 
Fopbon,  to  foredo,  destroy,  also  to 

perish.    See  Don 
Fopbpifan,  to  drive.    See  Dpi]ran 
Fope,  before 
Fope-silpan,  pret.  -Salp,  pi.  -S^- 

pon,  to  vaunt 
Foppeapb,  forward,  early  • 

FopFleosan,  to  run   away.      See 

Fleosan 
Fopsan,  to  forego.    See  Ikm 
Fopsifan,  to  forgive.    See  triyan 

lop^n  i  indulgent,  compliant 

Fopsipief ,  forgiveness 
Fopsitan  )  pret.  -Seat,  pi.  -pton, 
Fopsytan  3      to  forget 
Fopsylbau,  pret.  -Sealb,  pi.  -sul- 

bon,  part  -solben,  to  pay,  requite 
Fophepsian,  to  ravage,  plunder, 

harm 
Fophepsuns,  ravaging,  devastation 
Fopht,  afraid,*  feaiftil 

FophpeSAf  ?  about 

Fophynan,  to  bring  down,  reduce, 

humble 
Fopla»ban,  to  mislead 
Fon]»tan,  pret.  jroplet,  to  leave, 

forsake,  dismiss,  abandon,  allow 
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Fopleoj-an,    3    pen.    -ly)*t,   pret. 

-leaf,  pL  -lujion,  part,  -lojien,  to 

lose 
Foplicsan,  to  commit  incontinence, 

V.  refl. 
Poplop,  loss 

Fopma,  -e,  foremost,  first 
FonmeltaD,  to  be  consumed  by  fire. 

See  Iremeltan 
Fopneah,  almost  all,  very  near 
Fopne^an,  to  derote,  sacrifice 
Fopmman,    to    take   away    (by 

death),  destroy.    See  Nmian 
Fopob,  broken 
Fopfacan,  pret.  -j*oc,  to   refuse, 

deny,  renounce 
Fopf  8&tian,  to  beset,  lie  in  wait  for 
Fopfapon,  despised*    See  Fopreon 
Fopfcapuns  ?  metamorphosis,  yI- 
Fopfceapuns  (     cissitude? 
Fopfcpijcan,  pret.  -pcpaj:,  pi.  -fcpu- 

fon,  to  crop  off,  gnaw  off 
Fopf  enban,  to  send  away,  banish 
Fopf  eon,  to  despise.    See  8eon 
Fopfepennef ,  contempt 
Fopfittan,   to   o]^struct,   occupy. 

See  ISepttan 
Fopflean,  3  pers.  -fly's,  pi.  -floh, 

pi.  -flogon,  part,  -j-lagen  (-fle- 

Sen),  to  kill,  destroy,  beat 
Fopn>illan,  to  destroy 
Fopftanban,  to  stand  before.    See 

Seanban 
Fopfusian^ 
Fopfupian  I  to  pass  in  silence 

FoprysianJ 

Foptenban,  to  burn 
Foppeopcan  \  to    destroy,    make 
Foppypcan  }      criminid 
Foppeophan,  to  perish.    See  |^eop- 

^an 
Foppypnan,  to  warn,  forbid,  deny, 

refuse 
Fop^,  forth,  on 
Fop)>»m") 
Fop>am  >  because 
Fop)>on  ) 
Fop^encan,  to  despise,   despond; 

):op)>oht,  despised.    See  Dencan 
Fop^fapan,  to  go  forth,  die 
Fop'Spapen,  departed,  dead 


Fopt^-S^lnban,  to  lead  forth 
Fop'S-sepecsan,  to  say  forth.    See 

Sec^an 
Fot,  m.  foot;  betpeoz  l>am  potum, 

t^te-a-t^te 

rSacoy  P'°^^«**«' ^^«°^"* 
]r^;an}to^^t.^om 

]^  I  from,  by,  through,  of 

fjiambu^an,  to   desert,  abandon. 

See  I^ebu^an 
Fpecenhce,  dangerously 
P^epehce,  wantonly,  hiciyiously 
i^Sea,  lord,  master 
Fjiegnan,  pret.  pp»sn,  pL  ppugnon, 

to  ask,  inquire  of 
Fpembe,  strange,  foreign 
£re-ppemian   )  to  effect,  perpetrate, 
&e-ppemman  j      promote,  perform 
Fpeobom,  freedom,  liberty 
lie-ppeosan,  pret.  -ppeobe,  to  feee, 

emancipate 
Fpeonb,  friend 
Fpeonbpape,  friendship 
Fpeopan,  pret.  ppop,  part,  ppopen, 

to  freeze 
Fpetan,  pret.  ppt&t^  to  derour 
FjMS,  free 
Fpman,  pret.  ppan,  pi.  ppunon,  to 

ask,  inquire 
Fpi^,  m.  peace 
Fpit$ian,  to  protect 
Fpoz,  fR.  trog 

Fpum-,  first,  used  as  a  pr^x 
Fpuma,  beginning 
Fpum-cenneb,  firstborn 
f^um-pls&p,  m.  first  sleep 
FpymlJ,/.  beginning 
ISe-ppynb,  friends,  used  collectively 
Fusel,  m.  fowl,  bird 
Fugdepe,  fowler 
Fulsan,  to  follow 
Fuhan,  to  corrupt,  rot 
Full,fuU 
Fulleobon,  to  frilfil.    See  Can 

Sto  complete,  accom- 
plish, terminate, 
pCTformduty.  See 

O 
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Volhaiiy  to  baptiie 

Fiillice,  Aillj 

Fall|nht,  m.  baptism 

Fulneah,  nearly 

FuIptfSe,  Tery  quickly,  very  loon 

Fulram,  m.  help,  aid,  force 

I^poleamiaii,  to  aid,  auxyport 

Fulmmleaj*,  without  help 

Fanbian,  to  tend,  haaten 

Fup>oii,  indeed,  even 

Euplmialic,  wonderfol,  lingular? 

TiCryylbe,  n,  plain 

I^n,/.  fill,  glut,  flill,  deftmction 

X-)7Uan,  to  fill 

^'fyllan^  to  qudi 

Le-jryllan,  to  ff^  strike  down,  alay 

Fylt$,fallfl.    SeeFeallan 

Ire-fynb,  foes;  from  reonb 

Fyp,  fi.  filre 

I^-bpyne,  m.  oonflagiation 

Fyp-cyn,  «.  sort  of  fire 

Fypb,/  army 

Fypen,  fiery 

TC-fyphtan,  to  frighten,  tenify 

Fyphtnef ,  fear,  terror 

Fyphto,/.  fear 

Fypmeft,  first,  foremost,  chiefly 

Fypp,  farther;  comp.  of  feop 

Fyppejt,  farthest;  superL  of  feop 

Fypft,  m.  space  of  time 

Fypj^,  first,  chief 

Fyp>pian,  to  farther;  promote 


]Se-s<^^i(ui»  to  gather,  ooUect 
3!-S»lan,  to  strScewidi  a  panic; 

part.  a^Kleb  (as»Ijpeb),  busy 
I^pf -cifS,  M.  blade  of  grass 
TrtbyixtsLpa,  grasshopper,  locust 
trajrol,  n.  tribute 
I^ajrol-sylba,  tributary 

Le-s&n>  to  oyemm,  conquer.    See 

I^an 
I^ans^nbe,  going,  foot  soldiers 
Lans-hepe^  m.  army  of  foot 
I>apa,  point?  p.  258 


I^pf  ecs,  ta.  ooeaa 

I^yea,  also 

Keap,  n.  year.    In  Sci^P'^aS^un*  in 

days  A  yore.    Pages  332,  L  SO, 

and  430,  7.  seap  is  masc 
I^apb,  m.  home,  dwelling 
Iieape,      readily,    well;      comp. 

Seapop 
tteapo,  ready 
Ceas,  n.  gate 
I^afc.    &e  Hreotan 
Lejrea,  joy 

Keleapi,  belief,  faith 
nem»ne      }  common  ;  S^^^^^^u^- 
I^«m»nishc  \      lice,  in  common 
Lemons,  among,  during 
Ijcoc,  n.  yoke 
I^mophc,  sad,  doleM 
Keompian,  to  sigh,  groan,  lamont 
I^noh,  enough 
£ieon&,  throughout,  oyer 

LeoDfipa,  junior,  disciple 
I^pn,  diUgent,  desirous 
Iieopne,  earnestly,  diligently,  weS; 

comp.  seopnop,  rather 
treopnpil,  desirous,  diligent 
£«opnpiliie)*,  zeal,  energy 
ti«opnlic,  desirable 
I^tan,*  pret.  TSfiOc,  pL  sncon,  to 

shed,  pour 
I^tepe,  founder 
ISibbian,  to  sing,  make  Terse* 
nijr,  if 

liifan  7  pret.   geaj:,   pi.  S^Fo^   to 
ISy):an  J      give 

3-SVCLi^  \  to  give  up^  restore.  See 
TC-^ypan  {      £i]can 
Lifi,  meal,  refection 
Eripi,/.  gift,  favour,  grace 
&ilban     )  pret  ^eaib^  pL  Siil^>oii, 
!S!-]pl&an  )      to  pay,  requite 

Ttvlo  \  ^'  '^*^"**>  boast 
ISmi-ftan,  m.  gem,  precious  atooe 
I^mb.    See  Leonb 
IVmspa.    See  I^nspa 
Ttm^ft,  youngest 
I^mian,  to  yawn 
Lipian,  to  prepare 
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I>if  el,  m.  hostage 

ticpiiiS,/.  cspidity 

Xileap,  skilful,  sagaciOTta 

IVliban,  pret.  s^r  pL  S^boiiy  to 

glide 
Tinnt,  m.  gnal 
I^niban,  pret.  ^nab,  pL  sn^><><°9  to 

rub 
I^nopnim^  complaint,  BonrmariBg 
Tiobf  God 

Tiob,  n.  good,  aejf.  good 
ISobcunb,  diyine,  blessed 
I^b-sylb,  n,  image  of  a  god,  idol 
I^olb,  n.  gold 
I>olb-hopb,  m,  treasure 
ISpam,  inceaued,  angry 
^peaMEB      >  ^    j^^^ 
I^-Spemian\  » 

ISpeotm,  pret.  tpeitce,   ti>   greet, 

meet,  enooonter 

lie-Spipan>  P^t.  'Spap,  pi.  -S]»IK«f 

to  gripe,  seize 
l^poht,  n.  grain,  groa^  gdt 
trpopan,  to  grow 
T^a^^rsna,   ganfiuaoiv  irar-bomer, 

ensign 

nfb^aT  J  ^  ^^^'  "^^  (y^^^ 

I^yben,  goddeaa 

nylben,  golden 

I^ylpan  >  pvet.  S^Fy  pl^S^pon,  to 

l^ilpan  \     Taunt 

IVylpe-popby  n.  Tannt-word,  boott 

IVylt,  m.  guilt,  crime 

?'^^^^  J  to  sin,  offend 

layman,  to  heed;  gov»  gem, 
Iiyme,yi  heed 

^lg^l^Jgament.clothtog 

rrypian       \  to  clothe^  (Mmnment, 
He-sypian  3      prepare 
t^ypnan,  to  yearn,  desire;  gou.  gtn* 
I^e-syppan?  to  piE^are 
I^yt,  yet,  still 

^-St^an,  pret  onseet,  ta  under- 
stand 

20 


IX 

]>abban,  3  pers.  bfl»|$,  pret.  h»]rbe, 

tolum 
|>aeele,/.  mantle,  gaznent 
]>ej:bon.    See  )>abban 
]imft^jb,f,  captiyity,  thraldom 
I^e-hs&lan,  to  heal,  cure 
I>»lenb,  SaTiovr 
l^Kppefti,  m.  harvest,  antumn 

S:^  }/•''-* 

]>8&J>e,  heat? 

X^Y^  heathen,  lHB|>enife,  hea- 
thenism 

l>8et|>iim  (set),  Haithaby,  now  Had- 
deby,  on  the  sooth  bank  of  the 
Slie.  This  now  forgotten  a!ky 
has  long  been  supplanted  by  the 
more  tnodeni  Skawig.  Its  an- 
cient church  is  all  that  remains 
of  it 

^«So^iii.hflil 

l^a^olian,  to  haH 

l^al,  bale^  whole,  aound 

Le-halsian,  to  haliow,  coeseGrste 

)>ahs,  holy 

)>alpan,  to  implore 

l^am,  m,  home 

J>am-}r»pelb,  march  home 

l^ampeapb,  homewaDds 

7>anb,  /.  hand;  on  hanb  'seai,  to 
yield,  surrender 

TiMCj  not 

y>ttaai      >  pret  -het,to  eomnumd, 

Le-hatan )      promke 

)>atan,  to  call,  be  called;  piet. 
hatte  (hec),  part,  s^^a^ii^ 

l>e,  he 

|>eajr,  m.  groan,  groaning 

l^eafob,  n.  head 

I>eafob-buph,/.  diief  city 

l>ei^»bhc,  head,  chief 

I^eajrob-pice,  n.  chief  empoe- 

)>ea}:oi)-}taebc,  wu  i^tas£  j&boe 

l^eajrob-ftol,  m.  i^ef  sest,^  me- 
tropoUs 

|>eah,  higk 

|>eahN3i^n,  of  high  rai& 

l>ealban,  3  pers.  hylt,  pret.  faeolb, 
to  hold,  conduct 
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J^e9lff/.  haH  side 

^alt,  halt,  lame 

7>eaii,  mean,  baae,  contemptible 

^anlic,  disgracef^  contemptible, 

lowly 
?>eap,  m.  bodj  (of  men),  band, 

corpi 
Dcapmvlum,  in  bodies 
|>eapb,  hard,  crnel,  rugged,  bold; 

heapbojt,  chieflj 
|>eapbhce,  hardly 

^apm,  m.  himn,  ixjnxr,  prejudice 
)>eapan,  pret.  beep,  to  hew,  cut 
2C-hebban,  3  pen.  ahejrS,  pret.  ahoj:, 
part.  aha]ren,  to  heare,  lift,  raise 

)>elai),  pret.  h»l,  to  conceal 

|>ell,/.  heU 

?>elp,  help 

1Se-helpan,pret.  -healp,  pi.  -hulpon, 

to  help,  gov,  gen. 
I^henb,  haady,  conrenient 
?>enbe,  on  henbe,  on  hand 

)>eo];,  lighing,  groaning,  lament 

l^eofon-pice,  n.  kingdom  of  heayen 
7>eof onpape,  inhabitants  of  hearen 
l>eopte,/.  heart 
?>ep,  here 
l>epe,  m.  army 

J>epsiAii>  to  ravage,  plunder,  harry, 

capture 
|>eps^uis,  harrying,  warfare 

)>epms,  praise,  glorification 
|>enpa,  for  heahpa,  higher.    See 

f>eah 
]>et.    See  l>atan 


?>ete,  f,  heat 

)>ete,  pret.  subj.  of  hatan 

|>etehc,  hateful,  execrable 

)>i  )  they,  them,  pL  of  be,  lieo, 

?>y>     hit 

)>iep,  hewn,  p.  434,  3.  ?  hiepne 

|>inban,  behind,  after 

)>me,  accus.  of  he,  he 

&}*<"«"»« 

?>ipeb,  m.  family,  household 

l>it,  it 

|>ipuns,  marriage 

)>l»):bie,  lady,  mistress 

J^iimYmmxye,  Lanunas 

)>l»ne,  lean 

?>lap,  m.  loaf,  bread 

|>la]:opb,  m.  lord,  master 

S-Ueapan,  pret.  ahleop,  to   run, 

leap  up,  rush  on 
l>leotan      )  pret.  hleafc,  pL  hlutx>n, 
&e-hleotan  )      to  draw  lots 
l>hhhan,  piet.  hloh,  pL  hloson,  to 

laugh 

IMyn,  m,  cry,  noise 

l>lypan,  to  leap 

)>lytta,  augur,  diviner  by  lots 

|>nejT,  soft 

3!-hnef cian,  to  become  effeminate, 

enervated 
)>nef  chc,  soft,  effeminate 
^I,  n.  hole,  cave 
)>olb,  kind,  well-disposed 
TC-hon,  pret,  ahens,  to  hang,  v.  a. 
)>oppe,/.  Lot.  buUa;  an  ornament 

or  amulet,  worn  on  the  neck  of 

noble  or  free-bom  children 
7>onithi,  a  people  to  the  east  of  the 

I)alamense 
?\>Pf  ,  n.  horse 
Ce-hopf  eb,  horsed,  cavalry 
I^Pf -hp»l,  m.  walruss 
l>p«bhc,  short 
)^i»bhce,  speedily 
}>fiK'g\,  n.  garment,  clothes 
J^pnn,  m.  raindeer ;  pi.  hpanap 
?>pa^,     quickly,     soon  ;      comp. 

hpa'Sop,  sooner,  more  speedily 
liehpeaf .    See  Ije-hpeofan 
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S-hpebban,  to  preserve,  save 

}>peoh,  rough 

lie-hjieojTUi,  pret.  -hjieaj*,  2  pers. 

-hpupe,  part.  S^hpopen,  to  fall 
}>peof enbe,  falling,  decaying 
^peop,/.  repentance 
}>peoplice,  cruelly,  bitterly 
^peopfuns,/.  repentance 
7>pic,  m.  bade 
]>pij:,  womb 
T>pms,  m.  ring 
)>poj:,  m.  roof 
7>pype,  in.  fall,  rain 

^py^ep,  n.  ox 
)>u,  how 

]>unb,  m.  dog 

)>imb,  hundred.  |>unb  is  generally 
placed  before  the  tens  after 
sixty,  without  affecting  the  num- 
ber, as  hunb-f eofontiS)  seventy 

)>unsep,  m,  hunger,  famine 

g^SpeS?  hungry 

9>unis,  n.  honey 

9>imta,  hunter 

)>unta^,  m,  hunting,  chase 

buf,  n.  house,  temple 

Le-hpa,  each,  every 

]>p8&i.  III.  whale;  pL  hpalaj* 

)>p»l-hunta,  whale  hunter 

J^yvdWpe,   notwithstanding,    yet, 

neyertheless,  however 
)>p»nne,  when 
)>p»t,  what 
]>p»t;,  vigorous,  active 
]>p»t>hpapa,  somewhat 
))p»trcipe,  vigour,  activity,  valour 
]>panon,  whence 

fe}  (hp»p),  where 

^pateft,  boldest,  most  energetic 
^peappan,    to    go    round   about, 

wander  round  and  round 
)>pelp,  m.  whelp 

S^ne}*^^"^^^^'"^^^^* 
|>peol,  n.  wheel 


]>pet)*tan,  m,  whetstone 
!S!.hpettan,  to  whet 
]>pi  I  why  ;   onhpi,    from    what 
I>py  J     cause 
)>pibep,  whither 

]>pil,/.  while,  time;  lipilum,  some- 
times 

Sp^k  C  ^^^^i  what,  some,  any 

bpit,  white 

)>pon,  little,  but  little 

Le-hpylc,  any,  every,  whichsoever 

Le-hjTypptnian,  to  tear? 

}>jbyf,  hide,  skin 

I^-hyban,  to  hide 

/'/.  homage,  grace,  favour, 
)>ylb  \  fidelity,  affection;  hla- 
J>ylbo  1     popb-hylbo,  homage  to  a 

(.     superior  lord 
l>ynan,  to  abuse,  injure,  oppress 

^^^lan}*^^^*''"**^"'^^^ 

)^yp^e»  shepherd 

J>ype,  her 

l>yppe,  higher,  comp.  of  faeah 

tfC-hypfum,  obedient 

ISe-hyppimnef,  obedience 

)>yfe,  boy,  youth;  hyj'e-cilb,  male 

chUd 
)>y)*pan,  to  despise 

I. 

Ic,  I 

le,  /.  river 

Le-iecan,  to  eke,  enlarge 
Ij^lanb,  n,  island 
lie,  same.    See  Ylc 
In-sepinn,  it.  intestine  war  or  dis- 
sension 
Inn,  house,  inn 

Innepeapb,  within 

Into,  into 

lorep,  Jove,  Ju^ter 
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Ipalanb,  Ireland  or,  rather,  Scot- 
land.  PoMlbly  an  error  for 
Ifalaab,  loeland 

Ir«a*ioe 

Ifen,  n.  iron;  also  adj. 

I^^eauly.    See  YS 


Kennan.    See  Hennan 
Kyning.    See  Lynins 


£«-lacman,  to  healf  cue 
Labum,  to  excuae,  escvlpate 

J^J^J  J  guide,  leader,  general 

Le-lscan,  to  flatter 
Imcc,  ai.  leechy  jdiyaictan 

to  lead,  conduct 


{ 


L»j»n,  to  leaTe 

Ii»paii,  to  teach,  adviae 

Le-lfl&peb,  learned 

L»f ,  less 

Ife-l»ftan,  to   perfbnn,  ezecute, 

make  good,  aid 
L»t,  late,  slow 
L»tan,   to  let,  eatoem,   regard, 

Talue 
L»tan    1  piet  -let,  to  leaTe^  xe- 
X'lmtan  y      aign 
liKfjf.  remainder,  rdict,  widow;  to 

lajrebeou  or  peop^an,  to  he  left 
Lanb.  n.  land,  country 
Lanb-p&ften,  tu  land-faatness,  or 

pass 
Ijanb-sem»pe,  n.  firontier,  confine 
LAnb-leobe,  nu  people  of  theoountrj 
Lanb-pice^  n.  temtorj,  region 
Lans,  adj.  long;  lanse,  adv*  long 
Le-lans,  owing 
LanSian,  to  long 
Lanspun,  long,  tedious,  lasting 
Lansrumhee^  slowlj 
Lapj/*  lore,  instruction,  adyice 
Lapeop,  doctor,  teacher 
lire-laftTull,  offldoQa,  obedient  • 
Late,  late,  slowly 
Latop,  comp.  of  l»t  and  late 


La'S,  calamity 

La's,  hostile,  hateful,  hostility 

ne^Uhan  }  ^  ^"^^  summon 
La^fpell,  ji.  sad  inteUigenoe 
£e-lea):a,  belief 
I^-leaffom,  (sedulous 
X-leah.    See  Sleosan 
Leahtpian,  to  blame,  criaodnaAe 
Lean,  n.  reward 

Leaf -f pell       >  n.  fiction,   fable, 
Leafuns-rpcll )      fedsehood 
X-lecsan,  pret  -lebe,  to  lay,  lay- 
down,  place 
S-leSen,  prostrated 
Lesep,  illness,  sick-bed 
Lencten,  lent,  lenten,  spring 
Ije-leuban,  to  land 
Lens,  comp.  of  lan^e 
Lens^,  length 
Leo,  lion 

Leob,  m.  people,  naiion 
Leo]r,dear;  leo|:pe^  preferable 
Leofian,  toliTe 

Leosan     7  pret.  leah,  pi.  IdSqh,  to 
3!-leosan  I      lie,  belie 
Leoht,  light,  easy 

LeopnuDS,/.  learning 

Leotan,  pret.  leat,  pL  Jaton,   to 

bow,  incline  forwards 
LeotS,  n.  poem,  song 
Leo-S-cpibe^  m.  poem 
Ce-letan,  to  let,  hinder 
Le|>e.    See  Li)>e 

^hbUn}*^^^^lead»^ 
Lie,  n.  corpse 
I^hc,  like 
Ite-hca,  an  eq.iial 

LicKan  fP'®*-  ^"^  P"*-  ^ 

Licfaonaa,  body,  corpse 

I^haan,  y.  impers.  to   like,    to 

please 
Lif,  n.  life 

t^h^epner}  ^^"^^*^^°'  adultery 
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liiSee,  n.  ligfatning 

Lam,  It.  limb 

I^e-limpan,  pret.  -lamp,  jA.  -lum- 

pon,  to  happen 
I^limplic,  fitting,  proper 
Irtf-hmplice,  fittingly,  properly 
Ld'Se,  soft,  delicate,  kind,  mild 
'RAocaaxkf  to  entice 
Locian,  to  look 
I^e-loinlie,  frequent 
Lionb,  n.  land 
Lonspun,  long,  tedious 
Liot:ppenc,  m.  trick,  artifice 

Lnpan,  to  lore 

LujtTiill,  desirous 
LiU)*t:lice,  gladly 
Lutaan,  to  lurk,  crouch 
S-lyjran,  to  allow,  permit 
IVe-lyjran,  to  believe 
TC-ly^ben,  lived.    See  ^Qibban 
I^lyfebhce,  trostittgly,  implicitiiy 
?C-lyf an,  to   release,  redeem,  de- 

liyer 
Lyrcan,  to  lust,  desire,  gov.  gen. 
Lyt:,  little,  few 
Lyt^el)  little;  l»ffc,  least 
Lytas,  crafty 

Lfe-lyrhan,  to  make  little,  diminish 
Ly^,  mild 
Ly^hc,  squalid,  poor,  mean 

0). 

COa,  more 

ODabm-hu|-,  n.  treasure-house 

O0»ben-cdb,  a.  female  child 

S^u^  \  ^'  ™®*^'  meadow 

CD»S)  fn.  parent,  kinsman,  relation 

CD»S)    may ;    sufij.    m»se,    pret. 

mihte,  might 
OD»s^en-man,  maiden,  virgin 
CDs&sen,  n.  strength,  efficacy,  virtue, 

faculty 
CDsos-s^mot,  m.  meeting  of  kin 
CD»sp»beii,/.  kinship 
^»S^»/-  tribe,  people,  family 


CD»^alanb,  the  PoHsh  province  of 

Mazovia? 
CD»s^hab,  maidenhood 
cp»nan       7  ^  complain  of,  bewaU 

Ije-m»ne,  common,  general 

QDs&m^ealbhce^  manifbldly,  multi- 
fariomdy;  oomp.  -or 

^j;*^  great,  fiuno« 

Ire-m»pe,  n.  boundary,  firontier 
Tte-mmpftaHf  to  exalt;  S^nu»pfob, 

famed 
CDep'S,/.  greatness,  glory,  wonder 
CD»n*e-ppeoft,  mass-priest 
CD»]<t,  most  greatest,  almost 
CDs&'S,/.  measure,  degree 
CDasan,  )>u  miht,  pret.  mihte  or 

meafate^  to  may,  can,  be  able. 

Lat.  posse 
CDasiftep,  master 
Le-mahhc,  wicked 
(Can  )    , 
CDannJP^'°^«>*™"» 

^^f  one;  Fr.  on;  Ger.man 

CD^,  n.  wickedness,  falsehood 
CDan-cpealm  )  m.  pestilence,  mor- 
CDann-cpealm  )      tality,  plague 
CDancyn,  n.  mankind 
CD&n-baeb,/.  crime 
CDan]?elb,  j^.  field  of  sin 
CDann-piltum,  si.  body  of  men 
CDan-fhht,  m.  sliuighter 
S!-manfumian,  to  excommunicate 
CDan-pejiob   I  n.  body  <3i  men,  com- 
CDann-pepob )      pany 
CDape,  more;  comp.  of  micd 
He-maptpian,  to  martyr 
CDaptpuns,  suflT^ring 
CDaptyp,  m.  martyr 
CDa&tuc,  m.  mattock,  pickaxe 
CDapan,  to  mow 
QDealm-ftan,  m.  metal,  ore.    O.  K. 

malmr. 
GDeapc,/.  march,  boundary,  confine 
lite-meapcian,  to  define,  describe 
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CDeap1$,  m.  marten 

CDebep,  dat.  and  abl.  of  mobop 

IfC-mebpeb,  related   through  the 

mother 
CDebr»l'5,  /.  ill  fortune 
ODebu,  m.mead 

7C-mdbian,  to  announce,  disclose 
Le-meltan,  pret.  -mealt,  pi.  -mul- 

ron,  to  melt,  bum,  consume  (by 

fire) 
Le-mens^Q)  to  mingle 
CDemseo,/.  manj,  multitude 
CDeolc,/.  milk 
ISe-mepaan,  to  mark  out 
(Depe,  m.  mere,  lake 
OOepsen,  m.  morning,  morrow 
£e-met,  n.  mote,  meeting 
CDetan      7  pret.  mecte,  to  meet, 
Iie-metan  (     find 
CDeee,  ai.  meat,  food 
CDetelefC,/.  ?  want  of  food 
Iie-metSian,  to  moderate 
Le-metiDS,  meeting,  engagement 
Le-metsuns,  moderation 
CDet-}'eaz,  m,  f,  n.  meat,  knife, 

dagger 
CDettpymnef  ,  malady 
ODehis,  faint,  enfeebled 

Jg^j  I  much,  great 

Le-midian,  to  increase 
ODidum,  greatly 
ODib,  with 
CDib,  mid 

CDibmejt:,  middlemost 
CDibb,  a  certain  measure,  about  a 
peck 

ODib-ealle,  totally,  altogether 

ODibbepeapb,  towards  Uie  middle 

CDib]:apan,  to  go  with,  accompany. 
See  Fapan 

CDib  >am,  when,  while 

CDiht,/  might,  power 

CDil,/.  mile 

CDilb,  mild,  gentle,  kind 

CDilbehce,  kindly 

CDilbheopte,  mild-hearted,  compas- 
sionate 

CDilbheoptnef,  mercy,  pity 


CDilrfuns,  mildness,  mercy. 

nDij-baeeb,/.  misdeed 

CDif  hmpan,  to  be  unsuccessful 

CDiffenhc,  various 

CDijT-popan,  to  spe^  ill 

CDitmc,  meeting 

ISe-mittan,  to  meet 

&e-mictins»  meeting,  engagement 

CDob,  It.  mood,  mind,  courage 

CDobop,  mother 

CDobpie,  maternal  aunt 

(Don.    See  CDan 

ODona,  moon 

(Dona's,  m.  month 

CDoncynn,  n.  mankind 

Le-mons,  among,  during 

CDon1$,  m.  month 

CDop,  m.  mountain 

COOP'S,   It.  deadly  sin,  mu|derous 

deed 
COotan,  must,  might 
I^munan,   to  remember,    make 

mention 
CDunt,  m.  mount,  mountain 
CDunuc,  m.  monk 
CDunuc-hp,  n.  monastery 
CDupcnian,  to  murmur 
CDu|>a,  mouth  (of  a  river) 
CDycelnyf ,  magnitude 

^"Sdum  1  **»  "««^ 
Lemynan.    See  liemunan 

ISe-mynsia^  \  to    commemorate^ 
£e-mynbsian )      mention 

)Se-mynesuns,  remembrance,  me- 
morial 
CDyn)n:ep,  n.  minister,  monastery 
ISemypc,  it.  boundary,  march 
CDype,  mare 

CDyppan     )  to    hinder,    corrupt 
7C-myppan )      waste 

N.       . 
Na,  not  • 

Nabbat$,  for  nehabba^.  See  )>abban 
N»bpe,/.  serpent,  adder 
Nfiejppe,  never 
Ns&^el,  in.  nail 

N»nne,  accus.  sing.  masc.  of  nan 
Nepe,  for  ne  p»pe.    See  l^epan 
Nbbj*,  for  ne  p»f 
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ISe-ns&ran,  pret.  -naj*,  to  preserve, 

sostam 
Napela,  nayel 
Nahts,  naught,  nothing 
Nahtx>n,  for  ne  ahton,  from  aj;an 
Nal8»f  >  not;  nal»f  "p  an,  not  that 

Nalef  y      alone 

Nalir,  p.  464,  L  35  ? 

Nama,  name 

Nan,  no,  none 

Nanuht^  naught 

Nat;,  for  ne  pat^  know  not;  from 
ptan 

Ne,  not,  no 

Neabinsa,  by  fbrce,  needs 
Neah,  near 

Crc-nealwcaD,  pret.  -Isebte,  to  ap- 
proach 
Neaponcf,  narrowness,  strait 
Neapu,  narrow 
Neap,  comp.  of  neah,  near 
Neapeft,  proximity 
Nejra,  nephew 
NehfC»  last 
NeUan.    See  Nyllan 
Nemnian,  to  name 
Neob-]>eapj:,/.  necessity 
CfC-nep,  n.  r^uge,  asylum 
]je-nepian,  to  save 
Nezta,  next,  last 
Iie-ne)>an,  to  dare,  yenture 
Nehm^,  degradation? 
Nieb  I  f,  need,  compulsion,  vio- 
Neob  5     lence,  oppression 
Niebhns.    See  Njblms 
Nisontis,  ninety 
Ni^ontyne,  nineteen 
Niso>e,  ninth 
NihfC,  next 

Niht:,/.  night;  nihtef,  by  night 
I^mhtpunnef,  abundance 
Nmian      >  pret.  -nam,  part,  -nu- 
Ce-mmanJ     men,  to  take,  accept 
Nip,  new 
Nipan,  newly 

Nip-cilct,   newly  cemented,  fivm 
cilc,  chalk 


Ni^,  m.  jealousy,  hatred 

ne-noh,  enough 
Noht,  no,  not,  naught 
Nolbe,  for  ne  polbe.    See  l^illan 
Noma,  name 
Nap's,  north 
Nop|>an,  from  the  north 
Nop'Semeft,  northmest 
Nop)>epn,  northern 
Nop^menn,  the  Norwegians 
Nop'Spihte,  due  north 
Not,/  use,  eigoyment 
Nu,  now 

Nnnne,  nun,  restal 
Le-nyban,  to  force,  reduce  to  (sub- 
jection) 
Nybhns,  m.  thrall,  serfl 

Nison  J 

Nyhft,  nearest,  sup.  of  neah 

Nyllan,  contr.  for  ne  pillan,  pret. 

nolbe,  to  will  not.    Lat  nolle 
Nypepett,  n,  narrow  pass 
Nyftan,  for  ne  pijton 
NJTte,  for  ne  jnyte 

^t^  I  use,  useful 

Nt^-jfornepiton 
Nyt^n,  n,  cattle,  beast 

O. 

Op-aceoppan,  to  cut  off.  See 
Tfceoppan 

Op-abpincan,  to  quench.  See 
Dpmcan 

Opbeatan,  pret.  -beot,  to  beat  to 
death 

Opbune,  down 

^ep,  over,  above,  against,  con- 
trary to,  throughout 

Opepbpecan,  to  transgress,  in- 
fringe.   See  Bpecan 

Opepchmman,  pret.  -domm,  pL 
-clummon,  to  climb  over 

Opepcuman,  to  overcome.  See 
Luman 

Opepbpencan,  to  overdrench 

(^ep-p»]ielb,  fit*  passage  over 
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Orqi-pipaii,  to  Croat  OTer.     See 

Fapan 
OjTf^vpaii,  to  tTBTene 
Ojrepjrlitan,  to  refute 
C^epflopan,  pret  -]:leop,tooTer£knr 
Ojrepron,  to  tike  1^  anrpiiae^  Beue. 

SeeFon 
Opepniopeii,    frozen  oTcr.      8ee 

Fpeofan 
Orep-ryp,/  trtniit 
Ofepsan,  to  pass  oyer.    See  Can 
(^ephebban,  to  past  over.     See 

THiebban 
Ojrepbeopmef,  Overflowing  of  heart 
Ofephepsian,  to  OTerron,  ravage 
C^ephl»ftan,  to  orerioad 
C^phojpan,  to  despiie,  disdain 
C^ephypan    to    hear,     overhear, 

contemn 

Ofepmetooy/,  pride 

Opqimobis,  proad 

O]:epfeon,  to  see  over  or  aeroaa 

to  pass  over 
0):epnn>an,  to  OTercome,  prevail 

over 
Ojrepfylfpian,  to  silver  over 
Ojrep-paban,  to  wade  or  pass  over. 

See  ^aban 
Opep-peopcan,  to  woxkover^coTer. 

See  l^eopcan 
Ojreppinnan,  to  conquer.    See  |^m- 

nan,  part,  opeppiiniien 
0|:epplenceb,  proud,  exalted 
C^apan,  to  go  out,  pursue.    See 

Fapan 
OnTuan^  to  offer^  sacriflce 
Offjixmiy  offering,  sacrifice 
Ofrceotan,  pret.  -fceac,  ^  -fcUkXHi, 

part.  -)<coten,  to  shoot 
Ojjlean.     See  Slean 
Offmopian,  to  smother,  suffocate 
C^jtician,  to  stab 
On^nsan,  pret.  -ftang,  pL  -ftun- 

Son,  to  stab,  pierce 
OjrfpiiiSaii,  to  scourge.  See  ^nnsan 
Oft,  often;  oyzoyt,  oftenest 
Oftoppan,  to  cast  (stones),  lapi- 
date 


OpcfmiAiee,  often,  frequentiy 
OpTieban,      pret.      -tpaeb^     p«rt. 

-tpeben,  to  tread  down 
Opcp^,  oftentimes 
Opjpfaxi^  to  stone,  lapidate 
Ofpeoppan,  piet.  -peapp,  pi.  -pap- 

pon,   part,   -poppen,   to   strike 

down,  slay 
0)r)>mcan,  to  take  ill,  repent     See 

pincan 
Olecmis,/.  flattery 
On,  in,  on,  from,  against 
Onbvpnan,  to  bum,  set  on  fire 
Onbeoban,  to  announce.   See  Beo- 

ban 
Onbib,  expectation 
Onbutan,  idmut 
Oncnapan,  3    per.    -cnn}^   piet. 

Hmeop,   to  knowy  undentand, 

recognise 
Onb,  and 

Onbon,  to  undo.    See  Don 
Onbpteban,  pret.  onbpeb,  to  dread 
Onbpa&bmg,/.  dread,  fiear 
Onpapan,  to  proceed  on  or  against. 

See  Fapan 
Onpnban,  to  find,  find  out.    8ee 

Finban 
Onpon,  to  receivv.    See  Fon 
On^ean,  against,  towards 
Onsean-peapb,  against 
Onsilban,  to  pay.    See  Kilfean 
On^m,  n.  enterprise,  conduct 
On^mnan,  pret.  oilman,  pL  ons»n- 

non,  to  begin,  undertake 
Onsitan,  pret.  -Seat,   to  under- 
stand, perodve 
Onh»leb,  unhealed 
Onh»t,  hot 

Onh»tan,  pret.  -bet,  to  heat 
Onhasian,  to  please,  seem  advisable 
Onhansen,  crucifiecL    See  Onhon 
Onbon,  to  hang,  crucify.    See  )>on 
On-uman,  in,  within 
Onhcsan,   to    press,   urge.     See 

Lacsan 

Onp  »s<^°}  to  sacrifice 
Onpcmuan,  to  shun 
Onpenban,  to  send 
Onpeon,  to  look  on.    See  8eon 
Onpts&lan,  to  raise,  set  on  fix>t 
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Onjn:ellan,  pret.  -jm^albe,  to  ap- 
point, estabUsh,  order 
Onji^ypian,  to  excite,  affect 
Ont;eon,  to  draw.    See  Teon 
Ont^nban,  to  kindle 
Onpacan,  pret.  -poc,  to  awake 

Onpealh,  sound,  whole 
Onpes,  away 

Onpenban,  to  turn,  convert,  par- 
vert,  subvert 

Oxipeoppan,  pret.  -peapp,  pL  jmp' 
pon,  to  cast  on  or  against 

Onpinnan,  to  make  war  on.    See 
Rinnan 

OnJ>pmsan,     pret.     ->pans,     pi, 
->punson,  to  throng  on,  press  on 

Open,  open 

Openhce,  openly,  publicly 

OpbjTiuma,  authixv  originator 

Opsy^  known? 

Opmvte,  without  measure,  im- 
mense 

Optpeop,  desponding,  without 
&ith 

ISe-opcpupian,  to  despair 

Oppene,  without  hope 

Oft^,  the  Estas  of  Wulfstan,  and 
Osteriings  of  modem  times. 
They  dwelt  oa  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  to  the  east  of  the  Yistula 

0($,  until;  o^H&e,  until,  till  that 

Ot^peban,  pret.  -bpaeb,  pL  -bpu- 
bon,  to  draw  away,  withdraw 

0>ept,  other,  sectmd,  either,  one 

O  (Sfeallan,  to  fall,  be  extinct 

O'Spleosan  >  pret.  -jrleah,  pL  -flu- 

OtJf  leon     J     son,  to  flee,  escape 

OShyban,  to  hide  from 

OtSfpepan,  pret  -rpop,  to  deny  on 

oath 
CySpitaxky  to  twit,  reproach 
O^yiNui,  to  show,  reveal 
05^e,  or ;  o'S>e  ....  o'S)>e^  either 
....  or 
O'SJypmsan,  to  expel,  force  from. 

See  &e)>]nnsan 


P. 

Palentre,  palace 
Pahfte,  balista 
Pouan,  to  torture 
Pinuns,  torment 
Plesa,  play,  game 
Plegian,  to  play 
Pleo   7 

Pleohy'*-P®"^»^^^®'^ 
Pleohc,  dangerous 
Pope,  m,  port 
Ponb,  n.  pound 
Puppupe,/  purple 
Pyle,  pillow,  cushion 
I^t,  HI.  pit 

R. 

Racente,/.  chain 

lie-pab,  n.  condition 

Ire-pab,  ready 

Rab-hepe  1  m,    horse-army,   ca- 

Rabe-hepe  J     vairy 

Rab-p8&n,  nu  liding-wain,  chariot 

Ire-pe&can,  pret.  -pa&hce,  to  reach, 
attain,  capture,  reproach ;  work? 
p.  434, 1.  22 

Raeb,  m,  counsel 

R»ban,  to  deliberate 

Raebhc,  advisable 

R8&b-)>eahtepe^  counsellor,  coun- 
cillor 

R8eb->eahtuns,  counsel 

'X'jimjmefjf,  exaltation 

Rap,  m,  rope 

Ra>e,  quickly,  soon ;  paj>e  >»!•, 
soon  after 

Reab,  red 

Reajrepe,  m.  robber 

He-peapan,  to  plunder 

Reaflac,  n.  plundering,  robbery 

Reapms,  plundering 

Reccan,  pret.  peh&e,  to  interpret 

S-peccan    1  pret. -pehte^  to  relate, 
S-peccean   ^^  reco\mtrreckon 
i»e-peccean  J  ' 

Reccenb,  m.  ruler 

t>e-pe):a,  reeve,  prefect;  Lat.  comes 
!S-pefnian,  to  bear,  endure 
Rejnef buph,  the  modem  circle  of 
Begen,    of   which  Begensburg 
(^tisbQn)  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 
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Ren,  M.rBin 

]je*penum,  to  idorn,  to  droM  up 

(m  a  mockery)  ? 
]je-peopb,  fi.  meal,  refectioD,  lan- 

Le-neftan,  to  rest,  desist  from 

Rets  fierce,  cruel 

Ribb,rib 

BiCj  rich,  powerful 

Rice,  fi.  empire,  state 

Ricfian,  to  role,  goyern,  reign 

Riban     >  pret.  -pafe,  pi.  -piboo,  to 

X-piban  3     ride,  ride  oat 

Riht,  right,  jost 

Rihthc,  right,  righteous 

Rihtjnf ,  righteous 

I^e-pun,  n.  number 

Le-piman  j 

Rinan,  to  rain 

Ripa,  sheaf,  bundle  of  com 

X-pifan,  pret.  apaf ,  to  arise 

Le*pifan,  to  be  fitting 

I^pifenlic,  fitting,  proper 

Le-pifne,  fitting,  becoming;  S^r* 

na  beon,  to  be  of  (the  number 

of)  imbecoming  things 
Rixian.    See  Ricpan 
Rome>buph,  the  city  of  Rome 
Ruftis,  rusty 
Le-pyhr,  straight,  direct 
Ryne)  m.  course 

8. 
Sacu,/  strife 
8»,  m./.  sea,  lake 
Ss-fKpelb,/.  sea-course 
Saa^e^n,/.  saying,  utterance 
Sel,  m.  time 

]Se-r»hs,  happy,  blessed 
I^-f»lt$,/.  happiness,  blessing 

llg  j  «.  dub,  pole 

8am    ....  fam,    whether  .    . 

.  .   or 
8amcuce,  half  alire 
Iie-f  amman,  to  assemble 
8anb,  n,  sand 
8anbiht;,  sandy 
SapiSt  sorry,  sorrowful 


8apl,/  soul 

I«e*rcabpifhce,     distinctly,        dis- 
creetly 
Ije-fcamian,  to  feel  shame 
8camhc,  shamefhl 

^^  5  *ame,  disgrace 

Scanbhc,  scandalous,  shameful 
Soeal,   pi.    fculon,    pret.    j-ceolbe 

(fcolbe),  shall,  must,  debeo,  Grer. 

sollen 
Sceap,  n.  sheep 
Ije-fceapan,  pret,  -rceop,  (-r<»P)» 

to  shape,  creat^  give  (a  name) 
Sceapp,  sharp 

S.!  "•««'« 

Sceapian,  to  see,  behold 

8ceapans,  f.  view,  seeing 

8ceop )  poet,    bard  ;     pxopAeoiS, 

Scop  )      poem,  song 

8ceop):an,  to  bite  ofi^,  or  gnaw 

8ceopp,  n.  garb,  dress 

Sceopt,  short 

8ceoptlioe,  shortly 

Iie-fceot,  R.  shooting,  arrow 

Sceotan,  pret  f ceat,  pL  fcuton,  to 
shoot,  run,  flow 

8cib-sebpyc,  n.  ?  shipwreck 

Sell,  scale  (of  a  serpent,  &c.) 

Scilban.    See  Le-fcylban 

Ije-f cilbnef ,  protection 

Scmcp»yt,  m,  magic,  sorcery,  arti- 
fice 

Scinenb,  shining 

Scmlac,    ff.    delusion,    treachery, 
image,  idol 

Sop,  n.  ship. 

8cip-j7pb,  Jc  fleet 

8cip-hepe,  m.  ship-army,  fleet 

8ap-l»ft,  transport-ship 

8cip-pap,  m.  ship-rope 

8cip,/.  shire,  province 

Scipan  to  destroy,  clear  of,  get  rid  of 

8apmsef-beaL  In  the  soath  of 
Norway  there  was  in  ancient 
times  a  trading  place,  which  has 
since  been  forgotten,  named 
Sknnngssalr.  This  was,  how- 
ever, strictly  the  name  of  a  dis- 
trict (herred)  in  the  most  south- 
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weBtem   part  of  Vestfold,  the 
present  parish  (sogn)  of  Tbjol- 
ing,  between  the  xhouth  of  the 
riyer  Laagen  and  the    Sande- 
Qord  ;  but  the  site  of  the  town 
msLj  still  be  recognised  in  the 
name  of  Eaupang  (Eaupangr) 
attached   to    a   farm    (gaard^. 
Munch,  Historisk-geogr.  Beskri- 
velse   over  Kongerihet   Norge,    i 
MiddekUderen,  Moss,  1849.    See 
also  Aall,  Snorri,  L,  p.  35. 
8col,/  school 
Scomian,  to  feel  shame 
8conbhc,  shameful,  disgraceful 
8cop,  m.  poet 

Scpibe-Finnaf,  the  inhabitants  of 
that  part  of  Bothnia  which  lies 
between  the  Angerman  and  the 
Tome&,  perhaps  including  those 
dwelling  to  the  north  of  Nor- 
way 
Iie-fcpmcan,    pret.    -fcpanc,   pi. 

-f  cpuncon,  to  shrink 
8culan,  pres.  ic  rceal,  pi.  fculon, 

(f  ceolon),  debere,  shall 
8cylb,  m.  shield 
ISe-fcylban,  to  shield,  protect 
Le-f  cynban,  to  shend,  put  to  shame 
S-fcyppan,  pret.   -fceop  (-fcop), 
part.  -j*ceapen,  to  shape,  create, 
bestow  (a  name) 
lie-rcyntan,  to  shorten 
8cyt,  shot,  power  of  shooting 
8cytta,  shooter,  archer 
8e,  the,  masc.  Ger.  der 
lie-feah.    See  Seen 
8ealt,  n.  salt,  also  salt,  adj. 
Seapa-ppenc,  m.  stratagem,  derice 
8eapian,  to  sorrow;  part,   feapi- 

Senbe 
8eapu,/.  stratagem,  artifice,  snare 
Ete-fecan,  pret.  -fohte,  to  seek,  visit, 
goto 

tl^^a]     tell,  recount 

Sejptne]*,  softness,  ease 
8^el,  m.  sail 


8el,  good,  desirable 

8elbon,  seldom 

Selbfyn,  rare 

Selc,  p.  422,  1.  15,  apparently  an 

error  for  jtjtl 
Le-f  emian,  to  reconcile,  allay 
8enban,  to  send 

^  I  the,  fem.  Ger.  die 

Seojreha,  -e,  seyenth 

Seojrontyne,  seyenteen 
8eoj:o1$a,  -e,  seventh 

^^|m.seal,phoca 

Seoljrep,  n.  silver 

J.  (S  pers.  -ryh«,   pret. 

^r«>n   ]     -reah,pl.-rapon,part. 

8epmenbe,  Sarmatia,  a  country  to 
the  north  of  Maegthaland,  and 
to  the  east  of  the  Burgendas, 
extending  to  the  Biphsean  moun- 
tains, being  the  modem  Livonia, 
Esthonia,  and  part  of  Lithuania 

8etl,  11.  seat,  setting,  siege 

8ectan       ^  to  set,  set  up,  place, 
^-]*ettan  >     establish,    confirm, 
He-fettan  j     appoint,  allay 
8e)>e,  who,  masc. 
8ib,/.  kin,  relationship 
Sihhff.  peace 

8ise,  in.  victory,/  at  p.  382, 1.  6 
Simbel-jrapenbe,  ever  journeying, 

wandering 
$m-,  ever;  used  as  a  prefix 
Smgan,  pret.  fun's,  pL  rmgon,  to 

sing 
8m-]>ypjtenbe,  ever  thirsting 

8yppan) 

I^-pctan,  pret.  -r»t,  to  sit,  post 
(oneself) 
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8iztyne,  sixteen 

Sits,  m,  jonniej,  way,  tune 

81'Sinere,  last 

8y««an  J  ***^'  afterwards 

81nb,  n.  plain,  Dan.  slette?  swamp? 

mountain-pass? 
81»p,  m.  sleep 

81»penbe,  sleeping 

TC-f  lapian  to  grow  slothful 

Slean,  3    pers.  fly^,   pret.   jrloh, 

pi.  rloson,  part,  se-jiagen  (fie- 

f  lesen),  to  slay,  stxike 
X-f  lean,  to  strike  off.    See  81ean 
81ese, ».  slaying,  slaughter 
Sliht,  fii.  slaughter 
8I0S  (rloh),  pret  of  flean 
8m»l,  small,  narrow 
8memitenb,  smarting 
8mbt^  smooth 
8mic, ».  smoke 
TC-fmojuan,  to  smother 
Snap,  m.  snow 
8nei,  bold,  active 
8nop,  daughter-in-law 
8ayt:tpo»  /.  prudence,  sagacity 
Irti-fomman,  to  assemble 
Sonb,  n.  sand 
Bona,  soon,  immediately;  fona  j>ef, 

immediately  after 
SopS;  fft'    sorrow,    apprehensiim, 

care 
8ot$,  sooth,  true 
SoiSp&jx,  Teracious,  righteous 
7S!-3'paikan  1  pret.  aipeon  (afpon), 
Ire-]*panan  j      to  draw  to,  entice 
8peb,  /*.  opulence,  prosperity 
Spebis,  opulent 

Spell,  n.  discourse,  narrative,  tale 
Spell-cpybe,  *t.  narrative 
7C-j*penban,   to    disperse,     distri- 
bute 
Speon,  pret.  of  fptman,  to  draw  to, 

entice.    See  itj-panan 
Spepe,  n.  spear 
Spinge,/.  sponge 
I>e-fpon,  enticed,  attracted.    See 

Sfpanan 


fie-rpopan,  pret.  -irpeop,  to  thrive, 

socoeed 
8|>pccan       )  3  pers.  TPVf^^  pret. 
I«e-n>pecan )     fpp»e,t08peak,say 
^fisBc,/.  speech 

fppunpm,  to  spring  op 
8tace^/.  stake 
8cb1,  m.  place 
8t»l-hp»n,  m.  deaoy-raindetfy  pi. 

-hpanai* 
Scenen,  of  stone 
8t»p-ppitepe,  historian 
Stahan,  to  stMil,  come  unawares 
StaluBS)/-  stealing,  theft 
Stan,  m.  stone 

Stanis,  atony 

I^-j*t»p8Q,  pret.  -ftop,  to  step 

Srat^,  n.  shore,  bank 

I^.)-ta)>dian,  to  found 

Sta{>ol,  m.  foundation 

StdOUm     Vpret   ajtealbe,  to  set 

TT-ftellan  3      up^  set  on  foot,  begin 

Stenc,  m.  stench 

Sceop-}»bep,  ste^ther 

Sceop-mobop,  stepmother 

Steop-funuy  stepson 

S&eopbopb,  n.  starboard,  ri^t 

8ticcem»lum,  piecemeal,  here  and 

there 
Stician,  to  stick,  pierce 
Sticuns,  sticking,  pierdng 
Sti^aii     \  piet.  jtah,  pi.  ftison,  to 
S-ftagan  J     go  (up  or  down) 
Heftihtaan,  t»  dispose,  ordain 
Stihtuns       1  dispensation,  prosvi- 
£e-ptihc«nsj     dence 

Stilnef ,  quiet,  tranquillity 
Stmcan,  pret.  ftanc,  pL  jtuncon, 

to  stink,  emit  odour 
Stop,/,  place 
fifcnantr  (^^«*  powerful,  valiant; 

I^e-f  tpan^ian,  to  strengthen 
Stpeam,  m,  stream 
Ire-j^eon,/  gain,  treasure 
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conceiYe 


SeponSy  rtrong,  poweifbl 

'^^^}^^ 

Stapian,  to  itoop 

8tyccem»liim,  piecemeal 

Hre-rtypan  \  to  regnliitey  mtrain, 

Iie-jty|iian  J      goyem 

Solh,  n.  pLoDi^ 

finiD,  some^  a,  an 

Sumop, ».  gammer 

8unb,  swimming;  Lai.  natatiD 

Ce-fmihy  aoond,  whole 

Smibop-fpjwBc,/  priyate  conference 

Sunne^  sun 

Sura,  son 

Suppe,  a  Slayonic  people  inhabiting 

Lnsatia,  Misnia,  part  of  Bran- 

denbnrg    and    Silena.      Their 

capital  was  Soraa 
6ufl,  n.  torment 

l^e-fupian,  to  pass  in  nlenee,  silere 
8u^,  sooth 

8a'5eme]%  sontiimoet 
8u'Spiht,  in  a  sonthirard  direction; 

|Ti1$pihtey  due  sonth 
Spa,  so,  snchy  as;  jpa  ypu,  like  as 
8p»tan,  pret.  j^aette,  to  sweat 
8pans.    See  Sjnnjpan 
^  fame  r|»,  as  i^as,  the  same  as 
Spacis^  sweaty 

8pa->eah,  neyertlieless,  howerer 
Qpefelj  IB.  snlphmr;  yP'SfissD,  snl- 

phureoiES 
8pepi,  R.  dream 
8pes,  m.  somid,  noin 
8pelsepe,  drunkard,  glutton 
Speltsm,  pret.  rp^alc,  pL  n^iteoo,  to 

die,  perish  (bj  death) 

8peop,  fiather-in-law 
8peopa,  neck 
SpeobjiL  sword 
^leoftop,  sister 
I^-fpecTi:pa,  sisters 

8peotohce^  manifestly 

8pepian       7  pret.  ypojiij  part,  -se- 

£e-rp^uan  J     rp^pen,  to  swear 

Spec,  sweet 

ne-)*pe>pian,  to  mitigate 


8pic,  craffc,  guile 

ISe-fpiean,  pret  -jyBc,  pi.  -fpioon, 

to  deoeiy e,  desist  from ;  gov.  gen. 
.  withdraw  from,  desist 
8picbom,  frvod,  deceit,  treacherf 
Le-jyipan,    See  Lepipian 
8pilc  ) 
^rylc  >Bach 
SptAcJ 

lSe-}*pmc,  n.  toil 
8piiisan,  pret.  jpans,  pL  fpni>Son} 

toscoorge 
SpitShc,  yiolent;  fjf^Shcey  yidently 
^"Sbp,  more;  comp.  of  fprif 
8p|>oj*t,  superL  of  rpilS,  abore  all, 

chiefly;  most  yiolently 
8pit$pa,  right,  dexter 
I^j-pntdban,  to   make   mani&st, 

show 
Spylce,  as  if,  as  fbongh 
8pyn,  n.  swine 

8y,  suhj.  pres.  of  pefan,  to  be 
8y)an,  seren 

8yl./.  post,  pillar,  column 
Sylp,  self 
8yl]rpen,  of  silyer 

Syllan       )  pret.  pealbe,   to     sdl, 
L«-fyIlan  3      giye 
Symbel,  n.  feast 

SymbeP  oyer,  always ;  on  pmbel, 
^mble)      continually 
8yn,/  sin 

8ynbp]Sy  singular,  extra,  apart 
Le-pyne,  yisible,  from  peon 
8yi^an,  tosin 
^rpele,  the  country  of  the  Wends 

so  called 

T. 
Taoen,  n.  token,  sign 
Tacman      }  to  betoken,  show,  de- 
Le-tacman  ) .     dare 
TacnnnS)/  tokening,  appointment, 

sign,  miracle 
Tecan,    pret.   t»hte,    to    teach, 

direct 
T»lan,  to  blame,  increpate 
Tslrata,  talent 
Tbud,  tame 
Tapian,  prepare,  treat 
Le-beah.    See  Teon 
Teala,weli 
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X-tellan  >  piet-tM]be,tdl,ooiiiit, 

Le-eeUan  )     reoomit,  reckon 

Tempel,  n.  temple 

Tcnsuiy  to  march  on,  niafa  on    . 

]je-6ense«  heavy,  oppietriTB 

Teon      Ss   pen.    tyhV  ;     pret. 

X-teon   >     teah,  pi.    tuson,    to 

Ije-eeon  )     draw,  lead,  go,  accuse 

Teona,  u^aiy,  wrong,  accusation, 
tribulation 

Teo>e,  tenth 

Teppnna-lanb,  the  country  be- 
tween the  northern  point  of  the 
Bothnian  Gulf  and  the  North 
Cape 

Tibepner,  sacrifice 

Tib,/,  time,  tide 

Tibhce,  betimes,  soon,  in  time 

Tisel,  m.  tile,  brick 

Tihtie,/  accusation 

Tuna,  time,  hour 

Timbep,  n.  timber,  material 

Ije-tmibep,  n.  structure,  habita- 
tion 

Tunbpian       ^ 

X-tmibpian    >  to  build 

I^tunbpian  j 

Tmtpesian,  to  torment,  aflUct 

Tmt^ieso,  torments 

TiiSian        1 

I^ti1$ian    l>to  grant,  consent  to 

Ce-ti^ianJ 

To,  to,  too;  CO  )>on,  In  order,  to  the 
end 

Tobeatan,  to  beat  to  pieces 

Tobepftan,  piet.  -b^pft,  to  burst 

Tobibban,  to  pray  to,  adore.  See 
Bibban 

Tobpecan,  pret.  -bpsec,  part,  -bjio- 
cen,  to  break  to  pieces,  demolish 

Tobpeban,  pret.  -bpaeb,  pL  -bpu- 
bon,  to  pull  or  tear  in  pieces, 
disperse 

To-cuman,  to  come  to,  attain.  See 
Luman 

Tob8»lan,  to  divide,  separate,  dis- 
perse 

To-eacan,  in  addition  to,  besides 

To-emnef,  even  with,  opposite, 
along 

Tojrapan,  to  disperse,  separate, 
proceed  to.    See  Fapan 


Toreoll,  pret .  of  tojceallan.    See 

Feallan 
To-]:opl»tan,  to  let,  leare,  allo^r, 

admit.    See  Foplwean 
Tosaebepe^  together 
ToSBBbqte-peiqib,     towiida    each 

other 
To-sehatan,  pret.  -hc«,  to  promise 
Tohhban,  pret.  tohlab,  to   gape» 

open 
To-hopa,  hope 
Tohcsan,  to  lie  toortowards,  to  be 

separated 
To-mibbef,  in  the  middle 
Tonemnan,  to  mime,  distinguish 

byname 
Top.  m.  tower 
ToppinSt  hurling,  casting 
Topn,  m.  anger 
Tofettan,  to  settle 
Toflean,  pret.    -floh,    to    strike 

down,  destroy.    See  Slean 
Tof  omne,  together 
Toftician,  to  pierce 
Toteon      )  to  draw,  drag,  pull  to 
To-seteon3      pieces.    See  Teon 
Totepan,  to  tear  in  pieces 
Totpnman,  to  divide 
Topeapb,  towards,  to  come,  future 
Topenban,  to  overthrow,  subvert, 

abrogate  (a  law) 
Topeoppan,  pret.  -peanp,  pL  -jmp- 

pon,  to  overthrow,  destroy 
Toi$,  HI.  tooth,  pi.  teiS 
TpeahtiSean,  to  discuss 
l^ieop, ».  tree,  stake 
Tpeop,/.  covenant,  treaty 
Ije-tpiepan,  to  trust 

TP^S  I  trough,  boat 

T^imna,  cohort,  body  (of  men); 
butan  tpuman,  without  order 

Tpuf  o,  a  town  on  the  border  of  the 
mere  or  lake  from  which  the 
river  Ilfing  (Elbing)  flows  in  its 
course  towards  the  dty  of  that 
name 

Tpymian         ^^.'^j^,,^'  Z 


fto 

1 


m   tpuman, 
encourage 
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tie-tfiyVi  true,  MOxML 
Ttt,  two 

^J^^^  «•  4Btar,  heav8ia7  body 

S-tjnsoa  J  gee  lieceon, 

l^n,  m.  town,  Tills,  Till 

Tunece,/.  tunic,  toga 

Tupa,  twice 

Tpa,/.  m  two 

Tyc^ea,  m.  two 

T^lf,  twelye 

T^tetfos    (hunb),    handled    and 

twenty 
Tpentis,  twenty 
TpecfgBJi,  pret,  cpeobe^  for  tpeo^e^ 

to  doubt 
Tpeosenblic,  doubtful 
T^eoface^  doubtfttlly,  ambiguously^ 

equivocally 
Tpeon,  m.  doubt 
Le-tpeoman,  to  doubt 
Tpeopa"^ 
Tpipa    >  twice 
Tjr^  )' 

Tyyyyjibti^  ambiguoui,  ecpiivoeal 
I^-tyan,  to  instruct 
Tybpian,  to  bring  ibrth  (ofibpving) 
&e-ty^)>ian.    See  lireti^ian 
Tyn,  ten 
Tyncen? 

U. 

Upan,  up;  on-upan,  U|Km 

Upane,  from  above. 

Upepi  ulterior;  upepan  basum,  at 

some  fbttire  day* 
XJht,  n.?  thing,  oreature,  wight 
Unabhnnenhce,  incessantly.    See 

Blmnan 
Unap,/.  dishonour 
I>e-unapian,  to  dishonour 
Unapmieb,  unEnumbered,  number>> 

less 
Unapimebhc,  countless 
Unapecsenbhc,  unspeakable 
Unbebohr,  unsold.    See  Bebicgan 
XJncl»nnep,  uncleanness,  impurity, 

undiasteness 
Le-unclofrnpian,  to  poiintey  defile 
Uncii^,  unknown 
Unb^,  under,  among 

2 


Unbeppens.    See  Unbeppon 
Unbeppon,  to  undertake,  reoeiTe^ 

adopt.    See  Fon 
Unbepsytan,  pfet.  -geat,  to  under'> 

stand,  perceive 
Unbepienbe,  innooent 
Unbepn,    morning,    nine  o'clock 

a.m. 
nnbepneo>an,  underneath 

Unbep-^eop,  thrali,  serf 
Unbon,  to  undo.    See  Don 
UneaJ>e,  with  diffiealty^  hardly 
Unea^nep  )  harshness,  barbiurity, 
Umc^nef )      difficulty 
Une'Se,  difficult,  unpleasant* 
Unpopbnpneb,  unbumt 
UnpprS,  m.  hostility 
Un^eapo,  imaware;  ungeapepe, 

imawaies- 
Unseappe,  unawares 
ITnsepephc,  unsocial 
Unsepohge,  excessively 
nnsepok:hc,  inqaassable  on  foot 

Unsehepebhc)  jnc-edible 
Unsdypebhc  J  ^"^^^^"'^Ae 

Uns^met )  immense;   nub  uns^ 

Unsemet  \     mete,  immoderately 

TJnsemetfac,  immense;  unsemec- 
lice,  exceedingly 

IJnsenybb,  without  compulsion, 
spontaneously 

Unseopne,  reluctantlyj  unwillingly 

Unsepab,  discordant^  disagreeing 

Unsepiebnep,  dissension 

Unsqnpne,  unfitting,  unbecoming 

Unsepsehs,  unblessed,  unhappy 

Un^ecief ,  barbarous^  intractable, 
detestaJble 

Unsetama,  mishap,  calamity  (at  p. 
318  we  should  probably  read 
unsseunan) 

Unsepealbep,  involuntarily 

Ungepip,  uncertainty 

Unsepmiehc,  unusual 

Unsepylb,  unsubdued 

Unse|>pe»pnef,  dissension,  discoid 

Unsyltis,  guiltless 

Unmilcpung,  lack  of  pity,  cruelty 

Unmynblmsa,  tmezpeotedly,  un- 
awares 
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TJnoirepiniiiiieii,  unconquered 
UnoyerKpuimeob,  unconquerable 
Unpnb,  m.  evil  counsel 
Iie-unpeet,  saddened 
Unpihc,  n.  iigustioe,  wrong 
Unpihthc,  unrighteous 
Unpihtpif,  unrighteous,  ui^ust 
Vupbtjf,  enmity 
UnfpebiSy  not  opulent 
UDj-tilnef,  unstiUness,  restlessness 
Untibhc,  untimely,  unseasonable 
Untpeophce,  faithlessly 
Untpeoj/S,/.  treachery,  perfidy 
Untpumnef  ,  sickness,  malady 

UnpAjtmbvpnef ,  unfhutfulness 
Unpenhc,  hopeless,  desperate 

uS«.c  "I'^^orthy,  worthhw, 

XJnpilfauii,  unwillingly;  hif  unpil- 

mm,  against  his  will 
Unpif,  unwise 
Unpitenbe^  unwittingly,  Tolun- 

tarily? 
.  UnppajT,  weak,  powerless 
lJny>e,  not  ea^ 
Un>anc   fec^an,    contr.    to  [^anc 

j*ecsan,  to  take  amiss 
Unl>ancef,  against  the  will.    Lat. 

inylte 
Un)>eap,  m.  vice 

Up-ahebban,  to  raise.  See  ^ebban 
IJp-ahenS)  hung  up.    See  'Xhon 
Up-ahoj:on.    See  Up-ahebban 
XTp-apsepan,  to  raise 
Up-eobon,  ascended,  went  up.  See 

Iran 
Up-jroplfl&tan,  to  divide  (a  rirer). 

See  Fopl»tan 
Uppepeapbej*,  upwards 
Up-fcyt,  runs  up.    See  Sceocan 
Up-pyllS,  springs  up.    See  J7eallan 
Upe,  our 

Ue,  ure,  out,  external,  adj, 
Ut-aloccian,  to  entice  out 


Utan,  without,  fjrom  without 
Ut-af ceotan,  pret.  -fceat,  to  shoot 

out,  dart  forth.   See  8ceot»n 
Uten  (utan)-cumeD,  stranger 
Utrapan,  to  go  out.    See  Fapan 
Utpleosan,  to  flee  out.  See  Fleosan 
Uc-):ojd»ran,  to  let  out,  ddirer. 

See  Foplntan 
Uton,  let  us 

Uton-ymbpapen,  surrounded 
Uc-o'Sbpeban,  to  draw  out.    See 

^peban 
TJtfihc,  diarrhoea 
UtTionbe,  flowing,  running  (as  a 

sore) 
Ut-ypnan,  to  run  out.   See  Ypnan 
lT|>on.    See  Unnan 
Iie-u'San.    See  Unnan 


Unnan 
I^unnsB 


ri  pers.  pres.  an,  pL 
i     unnon,  pret.   u>e, 
L    to  give,  allow 


r- 


y&f  woe,  woful,  sad 
S-pacan,  pret.  apoc,  to  wake,  arise 
Le-pacian,  to  flinch 
l^aban,  pret.  pob,  to  wade,  go 
3!-p»cnian,  to  awake^  arise 
,  7aebla,  poor 
^»1,  n.  slaughter,  death 
7»l^pimlice,  fiercely,  cruelly 
78&lhpeophce,  cruelly 
[  7»l-pcop,/  field  of  battle 
[  7»pen,  n.  weapon,  arm 
;  7»pman        > 
/iepneb-man3   . 
[  7»p,/  compact,  covenant 
,  ^epian,  to  protect,  guard 
78&ppape,  caution 
,  78&ptm,  m.  fruit 
,  7»ptm-b»po,/.  fruitfhlness 
[  7»tt  wet 

,  78&ta,  wetness,  humidity 
7»tep,  n.  water 
/ah,  m.  wall 
,  7an.    See  j^mnan 
,  7anian,  to  diminish,  impair 
[  7annppeb,/  poverty 
,  7ap.  j^  care,  caution 
,  7ajie,  heed,  guard,  protection 
lire-papman,  to  warn,  prohibit 
^at  (ic),  know  (X),    See  |^itan 
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Tealb,  m«  fbreft 

J^ealban      >  pret.  peolb,  to  gOTem, 

£e-pealban  3      command 

Le-pealben,  powerful 

reall,  m.  widl 

yeallan,  3  per8.pyl^,  pfet.peoU,to 

well,  bubble  up»  boil 
l^eapb,  ffi.  ward,  guard,  adranced 

post 
,  7eap'8.    See  J7eop'San 

7eax, «.  wax 

,  7eazan     '\  pret  peoz,  part,  pez- 
/ezan       V    anbe,  to  wax,  grow, 
S-peaxanJ     increase 
reb, ».  pledge 

y  eban     >  pret  pebbe,  to  become 
S-peban  5      mad,  rage 
,  7^ibf  n.  pledge 
.  7ebep,  n.  weather 
.  7es,  m.  way 

7el,  well 

[  ^dsL,  wealth,  pL  riches ;  prosperity 
ISe-pelsian,  to  enrich 

;  7^  }  wealthy,  rich 

'  7eD,/  hope,  expectation 
7enan,  to  ween,  imagine 

IC-^^an}  <»*™^'®«*^'^'^^«® 
renbel-p»,  Mediterranean 
yeonoblanb,  the  country  of  the 
Vinedi  or  Wends.    Under  the 
name  of  Yindland  was  at  one 
time  comprised  the  whole  coast- 
land  ftom  the  She  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Vistula 
J^eope,  n,  work 

I^-peopcan )  pret.     -pophte,     to 
Ke-pypcan  y     work,  make,  do 
S-peoppan,  pret.  -peapp,  pi.  -pup- 

poD,  to  cast,  depose 
yeoxi%  worthy,  honourable ;   su* 
perL  peopheft 

3  pers.  pyn'S;  pret. 
peapIS,  pi.  pupbon, 
part,  sepopben,  to 
become,  be,  hap- 
pen ;  to  decree, 
determine 
l^eop^pilhce,  honourably 


l^eop'San 
Le-peoplSan  ' 


f: 


eopj'ian,  to  honour,  worship 
eopl>hc,  honourable  ;    peop>hce, 
honourably 

/eop'Smynt,  m,f,  dignity,  honour 

.  ^eop'Spape,  worship,  honour 

,  7eota,    See  |^ita 

.  7epan,  pret.  pop,  to  weep,  bewail 

,  7ep,  man,  husband 

•  ie-pepgian,  to  weary 

£j^^an  1*0  defend  j  part,  pep- 
/episan  J     Senbe  for  pepigenbe 

7epiaii,  to  wear 
'  7epis,  weary,  afflicted 
,  7epob,  n.  army,  host,  band 
,  7eran,  eom,  eapt,  ig  (yp);  subj.  jy, 

p»pe^  to  be 
,  7ept,  waste,  desolate 
,  7ept:,  west 

,  7eptan,  from  the  west 
A-peptan,  to  lay  waste,  desolate 
,  7ept-b»l,  m.  the  west  part 
,  7ercemept,  westmost 

7epten,  n.  waste,  wilderness 

7e)tene,  in  the  west 
,  7ejtepeapb,  westward 
[  7ext^ytbf  the  West-sea,  or  that  part 
of  the  German  ocean  that  washes 
the  coasts  of  Norway,  Jutland, 
and  Holstein.  Dan.  Vester  Hay.  • 
J7ert-ru'5,  south-west 
ISe-piaan,  to  encamp 

7icins,  m.  yildng,  pirate 

7ic-jtop,yi  camp 

7ib,  wide 

7ibe,  widely,  far  apart 

7ip,  n.  wife,  woman 

7iphc,  womanly 

7ipman,  woman 

7is,  m.  war,  battle 

7iscp»pt,  m.  military  knowledge 

7is-hup,  n.  tower 

7iS-ps&S^>  m.  war-chariot 

7ihi^/.  thing,  creature,  wight 

7ilb,  wild 


-mlb      f  overpowered;  to  S«pyl- 

vvlb    1     ^'"^  ^^  *®  subdue, 
~yy       L    overcome 


l^ilbeop,  n.  wild  beast 

Ke-)nll,  will,  desire 

rilla,will 

Pillan,  pret,  polbe,  to  will 


sso 
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i^ilmiiii,  to  will,  deoie,  gtm,  gen, 
'  ^ilnuns,  desire 
Tin, »  wine 
^inb,  flk  wind* 
7mban,  pret  panb,  pL  punbon,  to 

wind,  wlufl,  roll 
Ije-pinn,  n.  war 
X^fmntL,  foe 
J7i]maii.  pret  pan  (pen),  pL  ponnon, 

to  war,  win 
pinrepf  m.    winter,   year.     TtB 
northern   nations  redconed  by 
winters 
J^intep-j^ddy  n.  wintw-^piartefa 
Ije-pmepab,  ftiH  of  xeu» 
yiTktpj^  wintry 

TT-pipsan*  to  s 
^  ^if  ,  wise 


wise,  manner,  way 

^ifa,  comiaeUor,  conmcfllor 
,  7ifcai^  to  wish 
'  7i]<bom,  m  wiadom 
7if  he,  wise 
7ica,  senator 
7iean,  to  aocose 

Titan,  pret.  pntooo  ?  to  impnte- 
7itan;  ic  pat;,  pi.  pitxm,  pret.  piffee, 
to  know ;  picenfce^  Tohmtarily? 
Ijre-pitan,  pret.  -pat^  pi.  pitxm,  part. 

Sepir^n,  to  go,  pasa  away 
picf^  prophet 
I^pitesian,  to  prophesy 
piclanb,  the  country  bordering  on 

the  east  bank  of  the  'N^tola 
Tie-jntncj't  witneea- 
ricnian,  to  punish 
yi(S,  against,  towards,  with^.on 
ri1$-»]:taxi,  after,  b^nd 
yi1$cpe>aii,   reftise,   oppose.     See 

£ipe)>aii 
7i^ep):hta,  adiversary 
[  7i>e]ipeapb,  adrene,  hostile 
'  7i[>eppinna,  adversary 
'  7fShabhan4  to  re^t 
'  TiSfvtaai^  pret.  pi'Sfoe,  to  renounce, 

deny,  declaxe  enmity 
pi'Sf  eon,  pret  -peah,  pi.  f  a9M>D,  to 

rebel.    See  Seon 
pi'Sptanban,    to  withstand.      See 
Sranban 


ri'Sutan,  without 

J7i^pinnan,  to  war  against.     Set 

l^mnan 
7wiicco,y^  pride 

^  7ob,  wood,  mad' 

'  ^oh,  n.  crooked,  wronig-' 
7ol,  m.f.  plague,  pestSenoe^ 
^olbgjincyf  pertilenee,  calamity 
7ol-bpyne,  fit.  pestUenee 

/olbe. '  Seefilkn 
7ol-j;epinn,  pestilential  war 

'  7oh.    See  pinuKa 
7op,  m.   wail,  weeping',  wheept 
nom  pepaB,  to  weep. 

rbpc^  n*  work 

yojib,  n.  word,  speech,  reseive 

I^popht,  wrought.  See£€))eopcan 
TorpStf.    See  p^ffulb 
7opmf,  m.  oQVmptioB,  pus 
7opulb,yi  world 

^  7opulbhc,  worldfy*,  seonlar 
7opulb-ypmiK,/.  worldly,  nnsecy 
7opulb->ms,  n.  worldly  thing 
7|iacQ,/  veD^ieanee,  feti^atioa 

7p»cceay 

TjiabcyiiS,  m.  exile,  bamshmenti 
7p»ne,  lilndinocift 
7p»nnef ,  libidinGUSiiess,  lost 
7pat.    See  |^pitan- 
7pa^,  wroth 

7pecan  >  pret.  pp»c,  tOAiraDg^ 
Iie>p)iiecan  y  punish 
^penc,  m*  triok;  derise 
Irfr-pjnt,  m  writing^  testaraent^book 
pret.  ppafe;<pL  jqnwn, 
tt>  writer  soeie.  He 
Latinbast  cumpaaes 


J7pitan 


Sp^  .      Latinbast  CTimpaaes 

S-ppiranl      ^^  conviYi^ftange- 

L    rentur 
^jiudian,  to<^chnnge 

'pohr,/  ofime^  erS 

'uce,/.  week 

'Ubu,  m.  wood,  Iforeat' 

'ulp,  m.  wolf 
Ge^puna,  wont;  usage 
^unb,/.  wound}  adj.  wounded 
I)«-pHnbian,  to  wound 
J7u5Dbop,  n.  wonder,  miiade,  pro- 
digy 
runboplie,  wo&derful 
^unbpian,  to  wonder 
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?^^*1!,*«  I  to  dweU,  continue 

fxmuxigyf.  habitation 
Tte-yybeji,  n.  tempest,  bad  weather 
Tylb,  powerful,  prevailing 
Le-pylban,  to  subdne,  subject 
TyUe,  rolling? 

yflte,  the  Wilzen,  a  people  that 
settled  in  Grermany  in  the  sixth 
or  seventh  century;  they  oc- 
cupied the  east  of  Mecklenberg, 
and  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg. 
The  river  Havel  was  the  boun- 
dary between  them  and  the 
Sorabi 

fynn,  /  delight,  joy 
ypb,/.  fate 
Xte-yfjib,  n.  word,  utterance 
lie-pyphc,  part,  of  gepypcan;  buton 

gepyphcum,  undeservedly 
lie-pypht.    See  trepeopcan 
7yphta,  wright,  workman 
[  7ypm,  IB.  worm,  serpent 
'  7ypm-cyn,  n.  the  worm  or  serpent 

race 
7ypnan,  to  warn,  refiise,  deny 
^yjip,  m.  cast 
^yppeft,  worst 

r^J^}  worse 

^'ypt,/.  n.  herb,  plant,  wort 
7ypt-puma,  root 
7ypl>an.    See  J7eop>an 
^yp>e,  worthy 
^ypy^pilnej*,  honour 


Y. 

Cre-ycan,  pret.  -yhte,  to  eke,  in- 
crease 
Y]:el,  evil,  subst.  and  a^j. 
Ypehan,  to  harm,  injure 
Ylc,  same 

Ylbepc,  eldest,  chief 
Ylbpa,  elder,  forefather 
Ylpenb,  m.  elephant 

Ymbef  *^^*»"^®'^^ 
Ymbfapan,  to  go  round  or  about. 

SeeFapan 
YmbsanS)  m.  circumference 
Ymbhnpb,  surrounded;    part,  of 

ymbhabban 


2« 


Ymbhpypft,  m.  circuit,  orb 
Ymbhcsan,  to  lie  around,  encircle 
Ymbptcan,  to  besiege,  invest  (a 

place) 
Ymbucan,  round  aboat 
Ymbpeaxan,  pret.  ymbpeox,  part. 

ymbpeaxen,  to  grow  about 
Ynbpe,/.  ounce 

Yppepeapb,  m.  heir,  inheritor 

YphiS,/.  sloth,  fear 

Ypming,  poor  wretch 

YpmU,/.  misery 

Ypnan,  pret.  ana,  pi.  upnon,  to  run 

Yppe,  n.  ire,  anger;  ojAj.  angry 

Yft,  m.  tempest 

Ytemepfc,  outmost;  sup.  of  ut 

Ytepen,  of  otter-skin ;  from  otep, 

otter 
Y-S,  comp.  of  eats,  easy;  >e  y*S,  the 

more  easily 

Y>pe,  more  easily 

D. 

Da,  when,  then;  |>a-5;yt,  still,  yet 
Da,  pi.  of  >et 

Ds&ne,  i.  q.  |>one 

D»ji,  there,  where.  Orosius  fre- 
quently uses  J>»p  in  the  sense 
of  Sir,  if 

Dr^*l»®^-pi-o^^»*^ 

D»p»t:,  thereat 

Da&pmne,  therein 

Dfepmib,  therewith 

D»pop,  thereof 

D»pto,  thereto 

Depute,  thereout 

D»p,  after;  >»f  on  mopsen,  the 

morning  after 
D»t,  that,  the 

Dapan      {to  approve,  permit, 
Le-|>apan  S     endure 
Da-syt:,  yet,  still 
Dane,  m.  thought 
Dane,  m.  thanks 
Dancep,  for  the  sake  or  love  of 
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Ije->ancuui,  tp  thank 

DanoD,  tbenoe;.  >aBoii-iit,  out  fhm 

theiiea 
Daf ,  accQB.  fern,  of  >if 
De,  who,  which,  that»  the 
0e» whether;  >e . .  K  whether . .  <v 

Deh  {  ^^^''^fife  alAoiigh 

Deah-  >  hp»|>epe,  yet,  nererthe- 

Oeh-  3      leaa 

^<^<^PFf/  "06)^  neoeaaity 

Deap,  JR.  custom,  morals,  mannen 

Desen,  miniater,  officer,  soldier, 
person 

D^fc^,  valour,  abilily,  man- 
hood 

S^E^Man  X  pre*.  Jwhte,  to  think, 
iT^^i      deriae,  intend 

?(!-)>eman,  to  stretch  oat,  expand 

Beobjf.  nation,  people 

Deopnan,  thief 

Deoh,  n.  thigh 

Deof  an  for  ^jrum  ?  p.  836,  L  24 

Deoftepnyr,  darkness 

Deep,  in.  slave,  serf;  a^.  servile 

Deopbom,  slavery,  thraldom 

Deopian,  to  serve,  to  be  a  slave 

Deopot,  m.  servitude,  slavery 

Dichce,  thickly 

Dibep,  thither 

Dibeppeapb,  thitherward 

Dmcan  )  pret.  >uhte,  to  seem;  v. 

Dyncan )      impers. 

Dms,  n.  thing  ;  on  aelcum  hnsum, 

in  every  way,  totally  ;  jrop  hip 

hnsum,  on  his  account 
Iie-)>msian,  to  agree  with,  mediate 
I^e-^opta,    companion,    associate, 

ally 
I^e-)>o):tian,  to  associate,  ally  with 
I>e->obt,   m.   thought,   intention, 

design 


Dohte.    See  Dencan 

^^an  }  *^  "^^^ '"^^ 
Don,  that;  to  jH)n,  in  order  to 
Doncuns,/  thanking,  gratltada 
Done,  ace.  masa  him,  that 
Donne^  than,  then,  when 
DpcasonSi/ threat 


^l^}  three 
'>peotan,  to  weary,  tire 


Spy 

Dpeoteo|»e,  thirteentk 

Dpibba -e,  third 

nniAnA<KnA  f/  trireme,   a  vess' 

lie-)>pmsan,  pret,  -^lans,  i 
->punson,  to  throng,  press 

Dpi  tis,  thirty 

Dpopian,  to  suffer,  endure 

Dpymhc,  grand,  magnificent 

Dpypcyte,  triangular 

?K!->pyjremobian,  tosufibcate 

Dpypmian,  to  oppress 

7t->pyptpiaii,  to  darken,  eclipse 

Dirnop,  m.  thunder 

Dunh-pceotan,  to  shoot  tblOOg 
oee  Sceotan 


^Jl}«^'«»' 


Duphteon  to  carry  through,  t 

complish.    See  Teon 
Duphpunian,  to  continue 
Duppt,  m.  thirst 
Duf  enb,  thousand 
Dy,  abl.  of  |>»t,  therefore 
Dy-  l«p,  lest 
Dylhc,  such 
Dypptan,  to  thirst 

t^>p»p,  gentle,  agreeing 
&e->p»pnep,  harmony,  concos 

Bm^If  \  **^''*^  oWiquely ,  athi 
Dyptepnep,  darkness 
S->ypan,  to  drive  aw»^. 
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